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EUROPE. 


ATJSTRTA-HTJ^GABY. 
AUSTRIA. 

'So  rejwrt  having  been  received  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  from 
the  consulate  general  at  Vienna  in  response  to  the  circular  of  July  8, 
1896,  the  following  are  reprinted  from  Consular  Reports  for  June,  1896, 
as  being  the  latest  available  exhibits  from  that  source  of  the  trade  of 
Austria: 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  values  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular 
district  of  Vienna  and  agencies  at  Brunn  and  Innsbruck  during  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1895,  show  an  increase  of  about 
(600,000  over  the  year  1894.  This  is  due  to  better  business  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  to  any  radical  change  in  this  country. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  has  been  caused 
almost  entirdy  by  larger  exx>orts  of  the  following  articles: 


Articles. 


1894. 


1886. 


Increaae. 


Argols 

BnttoD  ■ 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods 

Draf^  and  chemicus 

Fans 

Glassware , 

Gloves 

Silk  goods 

TTmbrella  flxtures  and  sticks 


$24. 214. 64 
162, 058. 18 
69,472.02 
89, 340. 97 
182,100.86 
77,  746. 04 
46, 645. 37 
148,816.10 
104, 666. 14 


$55,614.59 
320.986.95 
170,635.28 
178, 960. 93 
171.250.50 
127, 009. 91 
105, 189. 67 
207, 038. 84 
144,416.72 


$31. 
158, 
101, 


49, 
68, 
63, 


400.05 
928.77 
168.26 
619.96 
149.64 
263.87 
644.30 
722.74 
750.68 


It  seems  strange  that  the  business  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  this  Empire  are  so  small,  but  the  causes  are  obvious  to 
those  acquainted  with  Austrian  business  methods.  German  merchants 
are  crowding  the  Austrians  out  in  nearly  every  line.  Labor  is  cheaper 
than,  or  fully  as  cheap  as,  in  Germany,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  in 
Austria  are  actually  selling  less  to  the  United  States  from  year  to  year, 
and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  prospect  that  this  state  of  affairs  wUl 
change  in  the  near  future. 

Theoretically,  the  business  man  here  is  well  equipped,  but  he  often 
lacks  practical  ability,  and  although  one  may  find  in  some  lines  as  good 
representatives  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  yet  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
push  and  energy. 

The  business  methods  are  very  different  from  those  pursued  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  seldom  that  an  Austrian  merchant  will  risk  a 
florin  unless  he  is  practically  guaranteed  beforehand  a  profit  on  his 
investment. 

In  some  lines,  where  style  is  everything,  American  merchants  who 
come  to  this  market  complain  that  year  in  and  year  on 
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shown  the  same  articles  and  nothing  new,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  every  year  less  and  less. 

The  same  lethargy  is  shown  in  every  walk  of  life,  excepting  the  fine 
arts,  science,  and  music.  Yery  little  encouragement  is  given  to  industry 
or  trade;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  increasing  business. 

I  have  an  instance  in  mind  where  a  large  American  firm  came  to 
Vienna  and  o];)ened  a  branch  house.  The  difficulties  the  manager  had 
to  overcome  were  beyond  all  reason;  for  instance,  his  letters  were 
refused  him  for  ten  weeks  because  the  firm  he  represented  was  not  reg- 
istered. He  said  that  if  he  had  anticipated  a  quarter  of  the  trouble, 
he  would  never  have  chose  Vienna  as  his  European  depot.  Being 
established,  he  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  but  finally  had  to  give 
up  and  change  his  quarters  to  Hamburg. 

An  inquiry  made  by  this  office  of  different  paper  mills  as  to  the  price 
of  paper  for  newspaper  purposes  was  met  in  one  instance  by  the  coun- 
ter query,  What  do  you  wish  to  know  for?  and  in  another,  that  it  was  a 
trade  secret;  many  weeks  have  passed  and  I  am  still  without  a  reply. 

The  difficulties  against  which  American  life  insurance  companies 
have  to  contend  are  very  great.  The  home  companies  are  trying  in 
every  way  possible  to  oust  them.  Whether  the  Government  here  will 
finally  lend  itself  to  such  discrimination  remains  to  be  seen. 

Max  Judd,  Consul- General. 

Vienna,  January  24, 1896. 


UiriTED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  AUSTEIA-HXTHOAET. 

The  efforts  of  United  States  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  secure  a 
market  here  for  their  goods  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  cooperation 
and  counsel  of  commercijil  bodies.  I  have  for  some  time  given  this  mat- 
ter serious  thought,  and  have  been  in  a  quandary  how,  and  in  what  way, 
to  best  promote  our  interests,  as  many  difficulties  must  be  overcome, 
owing  to  our  American  trade  habits.  I  am  inundated  with  circulars 
and  catalogues  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  and  letters 
asking  for  information  (which  would  cost  many  dollars  out  of  my  own 
pocket  to  secure)  to  aid  in  working  up  their  trade  or  introducing  goods. 
Such  advertisements  in  English  are  simply  thrown  in  the  waste  basket, 
and  it  is  sheer  loss  to  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  printing.  They 
do  not  rely  here,  any  more  than  in  most  other  foreign  countries,  upon 
advertisements  relative  to  something  they  have  never  seen  or  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  They  want  something  that  they  can  see  and  handle. 
If  our  firms  persist  in  sending  such  printed  matter,  it  should  be  in  either 
the  Hungarian  or  the  German  language. 

The  European  system  is  entirely  different  from  ours.  European  mer- 
chants either  open  branch  houses  here  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods 
or  they  send  their  goods  on  consignment  to  responsible  firms  or  persons 
already  established  here,  and  have  their  efficient  drummers,  who  come 
in  hordes  as  regularly  as  clockwork  and  invest  every  hamlet.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Germans,  who  are  pushing  their  trade  in  a  sensi- 
ble manner  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  are  making  the  English 
"hustle.'' 

I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  other  country  that  can  boast  of  having 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  establishing  industries,  trade,  and  art  in 
such  a  short  time  (since  1875)  as  Hungary.  Rich  natural  resources  and 
well-developed  agriculture  are  the  most  important  causes^of  J^his^ptpg- 
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ress.  With  each  year  there  are  new  industries  started,  and  yet  they 
still  export  raw  materials,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are 
worth  millions  of  florins,  as  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  years  1890 
and  1894  wtll  show: 


Year. 

Ezi>ortfl. 

Imports. 

IR90 

Florins. 
530,000,000 
662, 000, 000 

$214,660,000 
227, 610, 000 

Florint. 
405,000,000 
546,000,000 

$164, 026, 000 

1884 

221,130,000 

The  business  relations  with  the  Balkan  States  are  well  developed,  the 
Hungarians  not  only  exporting  their  own  goods,  but  also  doing  the 
jobbing  business  for  the  western  States,  this  being  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  considering  the  great  demand  of  these  States. 

As  is  natural,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  England  took  advan- 
tage of  this  new  field  at  the  earliest  stage  of  its  industrial  development, 
while  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  the  finished  machinery. 

At  present  the  local  m9>nufacturers  are  engaged  only  in  making  the 
most  indispensable  machinery  which  is  used  in  agriculture  and  the  out- 
fittings  of  other  factories.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  specialty 
machines  and  articles,  these  being  imported  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  our  practical  Ameri- 
can machinery  could  be  successfully  introduced  into  this  country,  con- 
sidering the  increasing  demand  in  wages  and  establishment  of  new 
industries.  Last  year  factories  employing  7,000  workmen,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  25,000,000  florins  ($10,125,000),  were  started.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  articles  that  could  be  introduced  here. 
The  following  are  the  amounts  taken  from  the  annual  report  book  of 
the  Museum  of  Commerce : 

The  general  import  of  machines,  iron  anA  metal  goods,  and  other 
articles  of  machinery  was,  in  1894, 1,970,000  meter  centners  (217,053 
tons),  valued  at  59,000,000  florins  ($23,895,000),  and  in  1895,  2,300,000 
meter  centners,  valued  at  68,000,000  florins  ($27,540,000),  showing  an 
increase  of  11,000.000  florins  ($4,455,000)  in  one  year.  England  sent 
5,500,000  florins'  ($2,227,500)  worth,  and  the  United  States  600,000  florins^ 
($243,000)  worth,  which  shows  that  the  United  States  took  the  least 
trouble  to  introduce  their  goods,  although  the  latter  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  the  Germans  or 
the  English. 

In  the  electric  line,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  yet;  there  are 
important  water  x)owers  which  could  be  utilized  for  electrical  purposes. 
Although  the  first  and  safest  underground  trolley  system  was  put  in 
successful  operation  here  (electricity  being,  comparatively,  more  gener- 
ally used  here  than  in  any  other  country),  yet  the  dynamos,  machines, 
and  other  electrical  supplies  are  partly  imported  from  England  ana 
Germany,  there  being  only  one  firm  here  manufacturing  these  articles, 
for  which  they  charge  enormous  prices,  though  the  goods  are  as  clumsy 
as  possible. 

The  following  list  of  articles,  I  believe,  would  find  a  ready  market  in 
this  country:  Bakers'  machines,  barbers'  chairs,  folding  beds,  bicycles 
and  bicycle  supplies,  boiler  injectors,  bookbinding  machinery,  brewers' 
machinery,  brick  machinery,  building  felt,  carpet  sweepers  and  stretchers, 
cash  carriers  and  cash  registers,  celluloid  goods  and  clutches,  corncob 
grinders,  corn  buskers,  elevators,  gasoline  stoves,  hard-rubber  goods, 
hardware  specialties,  journal-bearing  alarms,  locks,  metal  novelties, 
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miuing  machine  pumps,  photo-engraving  apparatus,  power-transmit- 
ting machines,  pulleys  (wood),  railroad  supplies  and  equipments,  saw- 
mill machinery,  steam  separators,  typesetting  machines,  wood- working 
machines,  washing  machines,  electric  supplies  and  all  kindd  of  electric 
machines^  especially  those  oi  the  latest  invention. 

I  have  used  my  best  endeavors  to  ftirther  every  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  but  efforts  of  the  sort  described  on  the  part  of 
our  merchants  to  get  a  business  foothold  here  seem  to  ine  to  be  doomed 
to  failure,  and  hence  I  have  determined  to  make  a  modest  beginning 
on  other  lines,  and  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power,  provided  I  have 
the  support  of  business  men  in  the  United  States  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  might  thus  be  gained  for  developing 
trade.  I  have  consulted  with  people  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  here 
who  are  willing  to  cooperate  by  taking  the  agency  or  representation  for 
the  sale  of  American  wares  in  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  states. 
It  might  be  practicable  to  establish  a  warehouse  here,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word,  or  at  first  a  sample  room,  in  which  samples  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures  could  be  exhibited,  the  exhibitors  paying  their  pro 
rata  share  of  expenses. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  firms, 
individuals,  or  corporations  in  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in 
Austro- Hungarian  trade  and  are  willing  to  conform  to  European  busi- 
ness methods. 

Edward  P.  T.  Hammond.  Consul. 

Budapest,  April  11, 1896. 


EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showinff  the  exports  declared  far  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Austria- Hunaary  during  the  year  ended  June  SOj  1896, 


Artlf'lea 

Sept.  30. 

Quarter  ended — 
Dec.  31.           Mar.  31. 

Total. 

June  30. 

HAIDA. 

Artificial  flowers 

$3,807.46 
80.14 
113.41 

12.523.54 
567.43 
160.62 

$1, 395. 99 

1945.03 

$5,948.48 
230.20 

Basketa 

$150.06 

Bnishoa              . .                ... 



113  41 

Buttons: 

Ivorv-nut 

9, 649. 19 
625.35 

10.887.16 
1.626.64 

5.960.34 
358.22 

89,040.43 

Metal 

3,177.64 
159.62 

Moth6r-of-p«»arl      . .  r . 

Chemicals  (cyaiiide  of  potas- 
sium)   

3, 670. 59 
529.14 

7,507.83 

407.32 

41.015.26 

2.027.36 

5,697  95 

Colors  .        

438.38 
8, 615. 45 

133. 15 
197, 219. 33 

182.62 

699.96 
2. 25J.  06 
1, 609. 16 

629.79 

7.806.05 

202.05 

87.905.69 

1. 587. 31 

Cutleiy  ()>ocknt  knives) 

6.238.97 

142. 23 

117. 854. 95 

82.15 

80,169.20 
884.85 

Glassware 

443, 005. 23 

Hairpins 

267.74 

Jewelry 

699.96 

Metal  ware 

309.68 

007.60 

1, 137. 12 

378.74 

88.91 

66.664.73 

4, 807. 55 

Mxxsical  intttnimontii . . 

1,987.90 
88.91 

Paper  pootls 



Porcelain  and  pottery 

95,993.17 

112.04 

53.73 

1.378.02 

1.379.18 

2,042.72 

184.19 

13.79 

47,108.89 

85,396.25 

248, 163. 04 

Piotores 

112.64 

Smokers' articles 

53.73 

Sparterie 

660.68 

1, 516. 00 

363.65 

362.52 

19.89 

38.21 

8,654.70 

T^ys 

1, 742. 83 
2, 973. 65 

Velve'toen '. 

568.29 
10.63 

Wooden  goods 

214.61 

Miscellaneous 

90.18 

142.18 

Total 

329. 360. 24 
129.007.64 

156,384.44 
69. 319. 16 

103.202.09 
93. 33.5. 33 

203,386.92 
209, 307. 36 

702, 833. 09 
501,046.49 

Total  for  preceding  year 

Increase 

200,352.60 

86,988.28 

9,866.76 

291,287.20 

DecTOMO 



5,920.44 
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Staiemet^i  shafving  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Anstriii-Hungary  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


BUCHBMBBBO. 


Art.  vorksof. 

Artificial  flower* <. 

Beads ■ 

Buttons 

Carpeto 

Celluloid  fcoods 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery 

Glassware 

Human  hair 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones. 

Linen  goods 

Metal  ware 

Husical  inatruments 

Paper  goods 

Picture  frames 

Porcelain  ware 

Smokers' articles 

Toys 

Woolen  goods 


Total. 


Beans 

Berry,  Persian 

Cedars 

Citron,  in  brine 

Coffee 

Cuttlebone 

Dmgs  and  chemicals 

Frutts,  dried 

Gmn 

Guts 

Herbs,  roots,  aud  leaves . . . . 
Insect  flowers  and  powder . 

Iron  oxide 

Macaroni 

Mineral  water..  1 

Mother-of-pearl  shells 

Nutgalls 

Oils. 

Polishing  earth 

Seeds 

Skins,  hides,  and  leather . . . 

Sponges 

Storax  liquid 

Sugar 

Tartar,  raw 

Turpentine 

White  lead 

Wines  and  liqnors 

Wood,  dyeing 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneons 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Quarter  ended— 


Sept.  30. 


$282.23 

104.74 

10,338.56 

34,111.85 


2,418.07 
"68,'78i.'48 


128,928.54 

87,477.24 

022.41 

269.18 

1,012.88 


5,357.03 

43.02 

600.45 

4, 127. 33 


329,474.96 


6,250.13 
6*  590. 66 


4, 554. 77 
28,060.18 


8,258.26 
11, 350. 67 


376. 51 


848.13 

968.75 

1,479.24 

86, 713. 68 


475.35 
1.203.09 


007.40 


156,754.85 
143,811.77 


12,943.08 


Deo.  31. 


1350.70 


6, 711. 85 
48,942.85 


268.13 


28,081.02 

218.94 

68,171.04 

77,056.69 

2i9."46 
2,342.20 


1, 477. 15 


1,869.89 
3, 642. 23 


238,851.65 


Mar.  31. 


$56.51 


11,425.47 
76, 614. 79 


19,842.85 


167,189.06 

106,037.24 

81.18 

136. 01 

129.47 


2, 948. 30 


607.32 
1, 871. 07 


386, 939. 27 


2,006.21 


22, 864. 81 
17,830.48 
626.99 
2,284.44 
5,851.22 
30,814.47 


6,288.39 

27, 769. 88 

479. 32 

2,256.65 


1, 632. 18 

530.15 

3,921.15 

1, 937. 18 

2, 777. 87 

70, 614. 13 

6, 003. 69 

434.79 


4,407.73 

1,541.78 

5. 088. 02 

564.66 


218.616.19 
279, 155. 11 


60,588.02 


22,809.52 


498.75 
2,288.23 
6, 276. 57 
14, 754. 56 


5,626.74 
41,258.51 


1,608.75 


1, 511. 57 

963.78 

431.75 

169,013.44 

1,331.73 


2,797.97 

1, 712. 35 

127.42 


1.923.31 
889. 15 
793. 22 


276,117.32 
223,662.61 


52,464.71 


June  30. 


$281.59 


2,916.50 

35, 343. 89 

86.25 


209.21 
32. 675. 97 


77,106.17 

81,608.63 

160.01 


18.49 

162.22 

1,646.85 


2,707.08 


234, 922. 86 


528.55 


732.83 

18, 288. 27 

239.54 

752. 40 


31,117.35 

446.09 

10.562.36 

16, 682. 87 


270.72 


681.30 
963.66 
847.85 
23, 593. 18 
737.24 


843.01 
1,451.56 
1, 708. 09 

418. 14 


109.36 


110,974.92 
209, 034. 22 


98,059.80 


Total. 


$971.^ 

104. 74 

31.392.38 

195, 012. 88 

86.25 

268.13 

2,418.07 

209.21 

134, 381. 27 

218.94 

441. 394. 81 

352, 179. 80 

863.00 

624.65 

3,503.04 

162.22 

11, 429. 33 

43.02 

1, 677. 66 

12,347.71 


1. 190, 188. 74 


2,006.21 

528.55 

6, 250. 13 

46, 407. 16 

41,708.76 

t.  365. 28 

5,325.07 

16, 682. 56 

104,755.56 

446.09 

80,735.75 

97, 070. 93 

479. 82 

4,136.12 

876. 51 

1,632.18 

530.16 

6,962.15 

4,833.37 

5,536.71 

349, 934. 38 

8, 162. 66 

434.70 

2,797.96 

6, 120. 08 

2,987.56 

7, 743. 27 

4. 196. 66 

1,414.78 

793.22 

109.36 


762,463.28 
855,663.71 


93,200.48 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  Vienna^  Brunn,  and  Innehmck  to  the  United  States  during 

the  calendar  year  1895, 


Artioles. 


Brann. 


Innsbruok. 


Yienna. 


Tot4iL 


Albamen 

Amber 

Antiuaities 

Arffols 

Art,  works  of , 

Artificial  flowers 

Baskets  and  basket  ware. 

Beans 

Beer 

Black  lead 

Books  and  papers 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Carbons 

Carlsbad  sprudel  salt 

Carpets 

Carriages 

Celluloid  goods 

Cloth  and  woolea  goods. . . 

Haircloth 

Colors 

Cotton  goods 

Cutlery 

Drosses 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fans 

Felt 

Fur 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Graphite 

Hair,  animal 

Hat<9  and  caps 

Jettrimraiugs 

Jewelry 

Leather  and  skins 

Leather  goods 

Linen  goods 

Machines  and  parts  of 

Magnesite 

Matches 

Meerschaum,  crude 

Metal  ware 

Mu.Hical  iustruments 

Ozokerite  and  ceresin 

Paper  goods 

Porcelain  and  pottery 

Pulp .V...... 

Pulse 

Scientific  instruments 

Seeds  

Shell  and  bone  ware 

Shoes  and  boots 

Silk  goods 

Smokers'  articles . 


Soap  and  perfumery  . 
Stained  glass 


Stationery . 

Sugar,  reiiued 

Tobacco  ware 

Toys 

UmbreUa  fixtures  and  sticks . 

"Wax  ware 

Wines  and  liquors 

Woodenware 

Miscellaneous 


$5,412.97 


4,678.91 


611.26 


74, 844.  75  I 
429.24 


48, 549.  79 


67, 068. 99 


62,251.26 

5. 618. 81 

72, 079. 18 

6,983.53 

901. 46 

138.95 


149, 879. 05 


747. 83 


686.39 


27,365.02 


120.28 


4,331.53  I 


$360.13 


630.88 


10,662.94 


6,204.99;  423.92 

735.73  1,862.04 


$11, 345. 14 

3, 827. 14 

1, 427.  96 

65,614.59 

24, 094. 34 

29,  365. 28 

26,865.80 

11, 674. 84 

2, 879. 68 

590.28 

7, 073. 55 

0, 886. 43 

316, 408. 04 

23, 425. 68 


3,428.73  I 

1, 189.  58 

1, 077. 66 

95, 790. 53 

27,023.73 

1, 634. 83 

18,223.40 

822.73 

3. 322.  35 

121,891.94 

171,  250. 50 

2,800.66 

4, 343. 33 

10, 821. 96 

121. 391. 10 

83,110.49 


6, 462.  00 
22, 591.  56 

2, 536. 59 
341.94 
27, 065. 56 
44, 080. 77 
41, 960. 43 

2, 464.  52 
51, 905. 92 

2,308.71 
24. 725. 98 
118.556.49 

3,  578.  23 
12, 993. 43 
11, 776.  25 
48. 880. 28 

4, 706.  82 

416.07 

10, 679.  94 

348.  57 

37, 147. 19 

1, 842. 88 

207,038.84 

58, 607.  06 

3, 138. 59 


852.92 


946.00 
8, 474. 00 
144,416.72 
4, 454. 04 
19,989.02 
14. 430.  81 
6, 960. 70 


Total  for  1895 

619,826.01 
489, 512. 33 
640,552.49  ' 

13, 940.  ( 

Total  for  1894 

(a) 

Total  for  1893 

(a) 

2, 089, 279. 97 
1, 540, 700.  66 
2, 053,  396. 18 


a  Exports  for  Innsbruck  included  in  Yienna  column. 


$11, 346. 14 

3, 827. 14 

1,427.96 

65, 614. 59 

24,094.84 

29, 365. 23 

32, 278. 77 

11,674.84 

2, 879. 68 

690. 28 

7,433.68 

9,886.43 

320.986.95 

23, 425. 68 

611.26 

3, 815. 61 

1. 189. 58 
1,077.56 

170,635.28 

27. 462. 97 
1.634.83 

66,773.19 

822.73 

3, 322. 36 

178,960.93 

171,250.50 

2,800.68 

4,  343. 33 

63,073.22 

127, 009. 91 

105, 189. 67 

6, 963. 53 

7,363.46 

22, 730. 61 

2. 535. 59 
341.94 

27, 065. 56 
44, 080. 77 
191,839.48 

3,095.40 
51,905.92 

2,308.71 

24. 726. 98 
119, 304. 32 

3, 578. 23 

12,993.43 

11, 776. 25 

49, 466. 67 

4, 706. 82 

27,  781. 09 

10,679.94 

348.  57 

37. 147. 19 

1,963.16 

207, 038. 84 

58. 607. 06 

3. 138.  59 

10, 662. 94 

852.92 

4,  331. 53 

946.00 

8,474.00 

144. 416.  72 

4, 454. 04 

19, 989. 02 

21, 059. 72 

9, 558. 67 


2,623,046.78 
2, 025, 212. 99 
2. 693, 948. 67 


Vienna,  January  13j  1896. 


Max  Judd,  Consul' General. 
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BOHEMIA.' 
PRIOBS. 


In  Bohemia  within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  no  marked  changes 
in  the  prices  of  commodities,  except  in  the  case  of  beet-root  sugar,  of 
which  the  following  statistics  give  the  average  market  prices  for  unre- 
fined Bohemian  beet-root  sugar,  first  grade,  88  per  cent  per  220  pounds, 
exclusive  of  sacking,  for  the  year  euded  September  30, 1896 : 


October — 
November . 
December. . 


1805. 


JftBiiary  .. 
February. 
Marcb....4 


1806. 


Price.  I 


$5.50 
6.35 
5.44 


5.74 
6.29 
6.36 


April , 

MSy 

'  June 

I  July 

.  Aagast 

September.. 


1806. 


Price. 


$6.46 
6.18 
5.49 
5.15 
6.06 
4.78 


These  quotations  denote  cash  payments,  but  2  per  cent  discount  was 
allowed  in  all  cases. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  com  have  fluctuated  but  few  points  during 
the  past  year.  I  quote  the  market  values  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30, 1896: 


Article. 


Wheat,  Bohemian. 
Do 


Oct.,  1895 
Jan.,  1896 
Apr.,  1896 
July.  1896 
Sept.,  1896 

Oct.,  1805 

do.... 

Jan.,  1896 
Apr.,  1806 

Do July,1896 

Hnngarian {  Sept.,1806 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Corn: 

Hungarian . 
Imported... 
Hnngarian . 
Imporied. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Price. 


.  L 


Pound*. 
167  to  178 

165  to  180 

166  to  176 

167  to  176 
167  to  176 


$3. 04  to  $3. 32 
3. 12  to  3.38 
8.  22  to  3.40 
3. 10  to  3.30 
3. 20  to    3.42 


220 
220 

2.88 
2.90 

220 

2.  24  to 

2.26 

220 

2.  18  to 

2.28 

220 

2. 16  to 

2.20 

220 

2. 12  to 

2.20 

WAGES. 

The  wages  quoted  below  are  those  usually  paid  in  Bohemian  towns, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  sections  where 
the  average  wage  received  is  less  than  that  in  Prague  or  in  any  Bohe- 
mian industrial  center. 


Employees. 


Rates  of  wages. 


Laborers per  day. 

Foremen do. . , 

Mechanics do... 

Children do... 

Factory  operatives: 

Employees  up  to  17  Tears do . . . 

Shoemakers  and  tailors do. . . 

Distillers,  tanners,  dyers,  etc do. . . 

Rope  makers,  weavers,  etc do. . . 

Spinners,  metal  workers,  millers,  varnish  makers,  ntc do. . . 

Bookbinders,  loom  builders,  and  gas-works  employees do. . . 

Printers do... 


$0. 


12  to  $0. 40 
.60to  .80 
.24to  .68 
.lOto     .20 

.20 
.24 
.36 
.36 
.48 
.56 


'  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8,  1896,|gjtJ2ed  by  LjOOQ IC 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Women,  whenever  there  is  a  field  for  their  labor  in  factories,  receive 
about  one- third  less  than  men.  Clerks  in  shops  receive  irom  $12  to 
$32  per  month,  head  bookkeepers  from  $24  to  $60  per  month,  and 
assistant  bookkeepers  from  $12  up  per  month. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  customs  duties  and  customs 
regulations,  nor  in  municipal  taxes  or  octroi  duties.  ^Nevertheless,  a 
serious  injury  is  threatening  glucose  exportation  from  the  United  States. 
Austrian  glucose  manufacturers  are,  at  the  present  writing,  petition- 
ing their  Government  to  increase  the  duty  on  American  glucose  from 
$2.40  per  220  pounds  to  $7.20,  and  thus  prevent  the  importation  of  our 
product. 

AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  prospect  for  introducing  American  goods  into  Bohemia  is  excel- 
lent, especially  in  the  line  of  machinery,  preserved  fruits,  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  thread,  copper,  glucose,  cabinet-  woods,  petroleum,  sole 
leather,  talc,  biscuits,  hardware,  and  cotton-seed  oil. 


EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30, 1896,  the  chief  products  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  this  district,  which  embraces  about  two-thirds 
of  Bohemia,  with  about  4,000,000  inhabitants,  were : 


Articles. 

Value. 

$169, 602. 19 

112,250.71 

2,254,754.64 

40,424.70 

220,056.82 

1                        Articles. 

Value. 

Be<l  feathers 

Gloves 

$408, 670. 79 

Beer 

1  Musical  instrumeDts 

50,841.89 

Beet-root  suear 

1  Porx'-fllain  and  Tjotterv. ....,.-. .r-.- 

531, 014. 62 

Drugs  aud  chemicals 

,  Wt)ol 

76,258.45 

Glassware 

TRANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES. 

Besides  the  canal  system  between  Prague  and  Hamburg,  and  the 
regular  railway  communications,  a  new  canal  is  projected  which  will 
connect  the  Danube,  Elbe,  and  Moldau,  on  which  latter  river  Prague  is 
situated.  There  is  also  a  prospect  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Danube 
and  the  Oder.  It  is  planned  to  construct  a  shorter  railroad  line  from 
Prague  to  Trieste,  but  the  undertaking  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
state  authoritatively  when  the  project  will  be  realized.  Shipments  of 
goods  from  Bohemia  to  the  United  States  are  made  almost  invariably 
by  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  following  is  the  freight  schedule  for 
goods  sent  by  rail  to  Bremen,  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds): 

Bed  feathers,  dry  goods,  and  the  1  ike $1. 27 

Paper 78 

Wool 84 

Ironware 59 

Sugar 73 

When  goods  of  great  bulk  are  shipped  via  Hamburg,  the  Moldan- 
Elbe  Canal  is  generally  used.    The  river  freights  are,  per  100  kilos: 

Sugar $0.10 

Grain  and  malt 12 
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The  railroad  freights  from  Prague  to  Hamburg,  are  the  same  as  those 
from  Prague  to  Bremen. 

The  average  time  of  transit  for  freight  from  Prague  to  Few  York  is 
about  four  weeks  when  the  railroad  route  is  used,  but  about  double 
that  time  when  the  water  communication  is  availed  of.  The  canal  is 
closed  during  the  winter. 

TRADE   USAGES. 

The  trade  usages  with  regard  to  goods  purchased  in  Bohemia,  vary 
according  to  the  goods  themselves.  For  example,  unrefined  sugar  is 
always  sold  for  cash,  but  2  per  cent  discount  is  allowed;  refined  sugar 
for  cash  and  2  per  cent  discount,  or  four  months'  grace;  petroleum, 
cash  and  2  per  cent  or  four  months;  dry  goods,  4  to  5  per  cent  or  six 
months;  groceries,  2  per  cent  or  four  months;  leather,  2  per  cent  or 
four  months;  gloves,  cash,  with  2  or  3  per  cent  discount. 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Consul. 

Prague,  October  31j  1896. 


TRIESTE. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Trieste  during  1895  were:  By  sea, 
$75,101,466;  by  land,  $04,633,036;  total,  $139,734,492. 

Compared  with  the  year  1894,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
amounting  to  $2,748,882,  and  in  the  exports  amounting  to  $2,643,413. 

From  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1895, 
the  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $808,067.66,  an  increase  over  the 
I)revious  year  of  $79,837.17. 

The  total  imports  into  Trieste  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1895  were  $3,035,285,  an  increase  of  $1,679,501  compared  with  the  year 
1894. 

Thirty-four  vessels  arrived  in  Trieste  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1895,  viz,  11  sailing  vessels,  representing  5,856  tons,  and  23 
steamers,  with  34,896  tons.  During  the  same  period  22  steamers,  with 
39,828  tons,  cleared  for  the  United  States. 

J.  Edward  Nettles,  Consul 

Trieste,  April  9, 1897. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Imports  to  Trieste  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1895, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Arms,  parts  of 

Beef,  prepared 

Caoutchouc,  manufactured 

Chemical  product 

Coals 

CoiTee 

^Comestibles 

Copper  

Cotton 

Earth,  mineral,  divers 

Extracts  for  tanning 

Flour 

Greases 

Hardware 

Hogs'  bristles 

Iron,  manufactured 

Lard 

Lead 

Leather: 

Kaw 

Sole 

Machinery : 

Parts  of 

Sewing 

Mother>of.pearl 


Foundi, 

440 

69,400 

880 

235, 620 

9,020 

488,180 

3,300 

3,638.800 

7, 305,  760 

605,220 

880 

59,840 

49.060 

220 

20,240 

61,820 

40,260 

2,859,340  i 

20,460 
174,680  I 

6,160  I 

220 
2,420  , 


Articles. 


Oil: 

Cotton*seed 

Turpentine 

Lubricating 

FarafHn  andceresin . . . 

Pimento 

Plants,  parts  of 

Rosin 

Rum 

Spirits  of  turpentine  . 

Sponges  

Sugar 

TaUow 

Tres8€Hl  goods 

Varnishes 

Vitriol 

Wood: 

Dye 

Foreign  growth . . . 

Furniture 

Staves,  pieces 


Total  pounds  . 
Total  pieces  . . 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

16.478,660 

118, 140 

428,340 

2,011,240 

883,080 

6.280 

12, 309,  660 

104,280 

44,000 

3,300 

136, 840 

460,680 

1,320 

660 

399,520 

616,220 

15, 743, 200 

14,960 

29,940 

65, 401, 600 


29,940 


EXPORTS   TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Trieste  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  December  31^  1895. 


Articles. 


Mar.  31.    '    June 


Quarter  ending- 
Sept.  30. 


Beans i    $2,744.41 

Cedars 4.398.13 

Citron,  pickled ' 

Coffee 

Cuttle  bone 2,124.21 

Drugs  and  chemicals j         916. 83 

Emery 1,167.01 

Fruits,  divers '      3,458.41 

Gum 11,515.78 

GuU.salt«d '         486.35 

Herbs,  roots,  etc 5,562.17 

Insect  flowers  and  powder ,    25, 726. 34 

Iron,  oxide 

Juice,  barberry 

Leather,  sole 

Macaroni '      1,249.82 

Motlier-of pearl  shells '         941.32 

Mineral  water , 

Kutgalls I 

Oils 4,207.81 

Polishing  earth i         969.85 

Seed.  ' 


$6,250.13 


$16,980.84 

480.42 

1, 494. 00 


1, 286. 22 
1, 103. 39 


6, 644. 75 
24,041.94 


1, 656. 26 
5,510.68 


6, 590. 00 


4. 554. 77 
28, 069. 18 


Dec.  31. 


$2,006.21 

22,' 864."  si 

17, 830. 48 

626. 99 

2.284.44 


5,851.22 
30,814.47 


8,258.26 
11, 369. 67 


376.51 


Skins 

Sponges 

Stone,  un  worked  . 
Storax,  liquid.... 

Tartar.raw 

Teeth,  artificial... 

Turpentine 

White  lead 

Wines 

Wood,  dyeing 

Wool 

Miscellaneous  — 


153, 797. 73 

1, 050. 40 

361.54 

134. 47 


Total  1895  . 
Total  1894  . 


Increa.«*e.. 
Decrease  . 


1,083.10 
760.11 
680.17 
337. 15 


223.  662. 61 
148,  1U9. 35 


75, 553. 16 


5, 965. 99 

l,ii:».42 

1,  000.  a*) 

131,381.61 

3.  588. 18 

381.  08 

304.50 


309.11 


848. 13 

968.75 

1,  479. 24 

86, 713. 68 


6,288.39 

27,769.88 

479. 32 


2,256.65 
1, 632. 18 


630. 15 
3.921.15 
1,937.18 
2,777.87 
70, 614. 13 
6. 093. 69 


434.79 
4,407.73 


2,370.32  1 

1,973.28 

168.84 


475. 35 
1,  20.r.  69  j 

'"607.' 49*1- 


1,641.78 

5, 088. 02 

664.66 


129. 80 


209.034.01     l.'>6,754.85     218,616.19 
157, 154. 26     143, 81 1. 77  ,  279. 155. 11 


61,879.75  I     12.943.08  , 


60,538.92 


TotaL 


$4, 750. 62 

10. 648. 26 
22,864.81 
40,401.32 

3, 231.  62 

4. 695.  27 

1, 157. 01 

15, 149. 62 

71, 5U2. 82 

486.  .35 

26. 753. 57 
88. 897. 83 

479. 32 
1, 656.  26 
5,510.68 
3, 835. 40 
2,573.50 
376.51 
630.15 

14. 942. 58 
6,814.28 
5,257.96 

442, 607.  15 

10. 732. 27 
743.22 
873.76 

4, 407. 73 

309.11 

2, 017. 13 

9.745.13 

3, 298. 05 

1,451.50 

337. 15 

129.80 


808, 067. 66 
728. 233. 49 


79,837.17 


Jigiti: 


zed  by  Google 
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NAVIGATION. 
MovemenU  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Trieatefor  the  year  1896, 


Flag,  and  from 
and  to— 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing  ves- 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

Sailing  ves- 

Steamers. 

Total. 

▲UBTBO-HUNOX- 
BIAN. 

Austrian  porta... 
Aljders 

No. 
2,048 

T<mt. 
38,688 
1.230 

No. 
2,969 

1 

Ton». 
387,709 
851 

No. 
5,017 
6 

Tom. 
376,297 
2,181 

No. 
2.049 
2 

1 

Tom. 

39.084 

497 

No. 
2,977 

Tom. 
333,552 

No. 
5,026 

\ 

8 

Ton9. 
372,636 
497 

Barbados 

......:..: 

325 

326 

K ftlffiiun  -  

1 

4 

18 

6,217 
26,113 

4 
18 

6,217 
26,113 

8 
18 

10,708 
26,197 

10,708 

Brazil 

1 

26,197 

ffVnnia    .  ^  - .  r 

3 

1 
2 

410 
303 

410 

sS^ :::::::::: 

1 

49 

60 

31 

1 

81, 146 
46, 173 
37,562 

49 

81, 146 
46,900 
37.562 

A3i 

72,584 

57,825 

16,867 

1,718 

72,887 

fTrypfii^ 

2|        727 

774       A8 

58,099 

Great  Britain 

14 

3 

16,867 

Greece 

iii   1,564 

4841       12 

'     2,048 

1,014 

30,373 

31,998 

20 

3,031 

4,749 

tTamaica    

2,     1,014 

2 
19 

Japan        ....... 

12 

30,373 

12 

14 

359 

15 

29.765 

30.524 

166.675 

10,582 

12 

1 

13 
30 

\ 

29  766 

•India     

1 

3^ 
1. 

31, 908       15 

30,524 

Italy 

MaUa    

16 

1,072 

170, 007 
10,908 

381 
16 

171,079 
10,908 

26 

1 
1 

2,527 
565 
49 

169,202 
11, 147 

^onteDenv  .....'.... 

49 

Netherlands 

J 

20 

2 

8.981 
13, 576 
27.417 
J,  257 

3 
13 
20 



8,981 
13,576 
27.417 

1,257 

1 
13 
30 

4 
1 

1.249 
14,202 
38,354 
4,628 
1.265 

1.249 

Konmania ' 

14.202 

f^^fmf  a 

38,354 

Spain    ' 

4.628 

TOpoli       ' 

1 

194 

1.469 

Tnnis                  J       » 

241         1 
3,432     225 
1,364        2 

917 

201,901 

2,156 

4 

251 
5 

i,  iss 

Torkey 

26 
3 

205,333 

21 

3.888 

231 

.   -. 
214,278 

252 

218. 166 

United  States.... 
Total 

BBLQIAM. 

France 

3,620 

' 

1 

2,115 

49,332 

3,808 

1.029,746 

6,9231,079,078 

2,128 

51,647 

3,8111,030,473  5,939 

1. 082, 120 

1 

1,637 

1 

1.637 

Hnssia 

1 

1,637 

1 

i.637 

Total  •- 

1 

1,637 

1 

1,637 

1 

1,637 

1 

1,637 

. ... . 

DAHISH. 
AxMtrift'n  porta  .. 

1 

1 
1 

1,176 
870 

i 

1 

1,176 

ITfiTilhnrjr 

1 

870         i 

870 


870 

Italy        

1 

102 

102 

1 

i,  176         1 

1,176 
102 

Sweden  and  Nor- 
wav                 ... 

1 

102 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

102 

2 

2.040 

3 

2,148 

1 

102 

2 

2,046 

» 

2,148 

OERMAK. 
A  nat;riAn  nortjt  . . 



2 
18 

1.291 
17, 491 

18 

1,291 

Hamburg ,  x  x  r  ^  ^  - 

17 
2 

16, 656       17 
1,291|        2 

16.656 
1,291 

17, 491 

Great  Britain  . . . 

1 

1 

Total 

19 

17,947       19 

17,947 

1 

20 

18,782 

20 

18, 782 

1 

BRITISH. 

Austrian  norts . . 

4 

2 

4, 139 
3.175 

4 

2 

4,139 

Aastralia 

1 

3,175 

Algiers 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i,567        i 
1,493         2 
1,017         1 
1,107         1 

i.567 
2,493 
1,017 
1.107 

Befgium 

Brazil 

Egypt 

1 

3 

92 

•    7 

i.oos 

4,515 

111,736 

9,783 

1 

92 

7 

i,6o8 

F?an  oe  x . . .  r  r  -  -  - 

4,515 

Great  Britain 

139 

1 

16 
8 

1 

174,498     i39 

539i        1 

28,6891      15 

12.785,        8 

1, 125|        1 

174,498 

630 

28,689 

12,785 

1,125 

111,735 

Greece 

9,783 

India 

Italy 

9 

14,671 

14,  671 

Netherlands 

Boumania 

4 
19 

1 

13 
20 
22 

6,264 

30,684 

1,108 

6,207 

27,165 

39,828 

19 

13 
20 
22 

5,264 

Russia 

8 

2,628,        3 
1 

2,628 

30,684 

Spain 

1,108 

l^is 

6 

3,234[        6 

3,234 

6.  207 

OSurlcey 

27  165 

Unitea  States.... 

20 

30, 879,      20 

30.879 
260.561 

39, 828 

1 

Total 

198 

260, 561     lOfl 

1 

197 

269,372 

197 

259,872 

. ,  ,  — 



1 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


Movements  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Trieste  for  the  year  1895 — Continaed. 


Flag,  and  from 
and  to— 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing  ves- 
sels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Sailing  vee- 

Steamers. 

Total. 

GRBBK. 

Austrian  porta  . . 
Algiers 

No. 

1 

Tons. 
38 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 
38 

No. 
3 

1 

Tons. 
Tlh 
201 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
3 

1 

Tons. 

775 

201 

France 

1 

•20 

3 

2 

43 

217 
2,486 
1,250 

306 
3.276 

1 

217 

3,093 

1,250 

306 

46,521 

Greece 

1 

607 

21 
3 
2 

05 

31 

8,389 

1 

607 

32 

3,996 

Great  Britain. .  . 

Italy 

a^ 

\2\ 
3,608 

1 
84 

121 

Turkey 

52 

42,245 

62 

42,262 

46,856 

' 

Total 

70 

415 
5 

7,573 

53 

42,852|    123 

50,425 

68 

8,089 

53 

42,859 

121 

60,948 

ITALIAN. 

Anatrian  ports  . . 
Algiers 

18,481 
1,411 

415 
5 

18,481 

1,411 

80,424 

1,461 

3,816 

206,333 

«,3 

1 

,02 

6 

2,013 


299 
3 

4 

12,605 

704 

France.... 

33 

I 

8 

298 

15 

80,424 

33 

« 

1,875 

2,177 

Great  Britain  .   . 

1 

3 

920 

535 

354 

41,800 

9261        2 

3, 462,        6 

163,5331.218 

Greece     ..   ...... 

7 
1,068 

632 
63,030 

7 
1,387 

63i 

Italy  

819 

189,016 

242,046 

Ruuinania 

15,847 

15 

15,847 

Knasia     '...  . 



1 

1,861 

1 
1 

1,861 

Spain 1 

::::: 

1 

192 

192 

Trinidad 

1 

193 

1 

193 

Tunis 

2 
42 

428 

45,183 

« 

428 

Turkey 

United  States 

1,368 

1,465 
2,727 

23 

1 

25,153 
1,861 

41 

,. , 

26, 618 
4,588 

-    2 

248 

45,431 

1 

Total 

66,966 

374 

240,8461,742 

307,812|l,375 

65,700 



373 

240,3761,748 

306,076 

MONTENEGRIN. 

Italy 

Montenegro 

Turkey 

4 

t 

130 

1 
3 

39 

86 

1 

34 
153 

1 
5 

34 

130|        5 

153 

Totid 

8 

264 

8 

254 

6 

187 

6 

187 

BUSSIAN. 

France  .......... 



1 

442 

1 
16 

442 

Knssia -     - 

14 

24, 547>      14 

24,547 
442 

16 

24,810 

24,810 

United  States 

1 

.« 

1 

Total 

1 

442 

14 

24, 547i      15 

24,989 

1 

442 

15 

24,810 

16 



25,252 

SWEDISH  AND  NOK* 
WEGIAN. 

A  untrian  i>orts  -  - 

1 

765 

1 

765 

Great  Britain 

4 

1 

1 

12 

6,683 

765 

1,785 

4 

1 

1 

6,683 

765 

1,785 

3.667 

Hamburg 

1 

765 

1 

765 

India..* 

Italy 

3,66?!      12 

2 

1,143 

12 

1 

3,667 

1,499 



14 

1 

4, 81*6 

Russia 

1,499 

Siam    

1 

442 

1 

442 

1 

Turkey 

:::::i::::::: 

2 

3,424 

2 

8,424 

United  States 

1 

701 

1 

701 

....  1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

Total 

2 

1,443 

18 

11.9001      20 

13,043 

2 

1,143 

50 
127 

17 

10, 120 

19 

11,263 

TUBKIBH. 

Austrian  ports... 
Greece ....... 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

23 

119 
170 
32 
38 
72 
1,108 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

23 

119 

170 

32 

38 

72 

1,108 

1 
2 

1 

60 

Italy 



:::::i;:::::::: 

Montenegro 

Tripoli 

4 

1 
24 

110 

78 

1,103 

4 

1 

24 

110 

78 

Turkey 

1,103 

Total 

32 

1,539 

1 

1      32 

1.539 

32 

1    1,468 

32 

1.468 

AlCBBICAN. 

Italy 

1 

622 

1 

622 

United  States.... 
Total 

1 
1 

622 

........... 

i 

622 

1   

t 

1 

1 

1 ; 

622 

1 

622 

1 

622 

1 
I 

MO 

1 



1 

1               (n» 

Die 

itized  by  ^ 
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Movements  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Trieste  for  the  year  2895 — Continned. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Flag,  and  from 
and  to — 


Anatro-Hunga- 
rian 

American 

Belgian 

Danish 

Germany 

BritiBh 

Greek 

Italian 

Montenegrin 

Roaslan 

Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian   

Turkish 


2,116 

1 


Entered. 


Sailing  vee- 


mng^ 
seU. 


Tons, 
49,332 


No. 
3. 


102 


70 


2 
32 


7,573 

66,900 

254 

442 

1.143 
1,589 


Steamers. 


8081, 


1 

2 

19 

198 

53 

374 


T<mt. 
1,029.746 


1,687 
2,046 

17, 947 
260,561 

42,852 


Total 


JVb. 

5,923 

1 

1 

3 

19 
198 
123 


240;  846' 1,742 

8 

24,647       15 


11,900 


Tons. 

1,079,078 

622 

1,637 

2,148 

17,497 

260,561 

50,425 

307,812 

254 

24,989 

13,043 
1,539 


No. 
2,128 


Cleared. 


Sailing  res- 


Tons. 
51,647 


Steamers. 


Ko.\ 
3,81l!l, 


102 


68  8,089 

1,375,  65,700 

6i  -187 

1!  442 


2 
32 


1.143 
1.468 


Tons. 
030,473 


20, 
197! 

53: 
373, 


1,637 

2,046 

18, 782 

259, 372 

42,859 

240. 376 


"I 

17| 


24,810 
10,120 


TotaL 


No. 
5,939 

1 

1 

3 

20 

197 

121 

1,748 

6 

"I 

19| 

321 


Tons. 

.082,120 

622 

1,637 

2,148 

18,782 

259, 3r2 

50,948 

806,076 

187 

25, 252 

11.263 
1,468 


Total 3, 508  127, 973:4, 487  1, 632, 082  8, 085 1, 700, 055  3, 614  120, 400  4, 489 1, 630, 476  8, 1031, 750, 875 


BELGHUM. 

In  reply  to  Department  circnlar  dated  Jnly  8, 1896, 1  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  the  latest  official  statistics  published  in  Belgium  relative 
to  imports  and  exports,  etc.,  are  made  up  to  December  31, 1895,  and 
I  am  informed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Brussels  that 
said  statistics  will  not  be  published  and  can  not  be  obtained  until  some 
time  during  the  month  of  December,  1896.^  I  annex  herewith  such 
data  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain. 


AMOUNT  OF   OUBRENOY  IN  CIBOULATION. 

The  national  bank  located  at  Brussels  is  the  only  bank  of  issue  in 
Belgium.  It  is  not  a  State  bank,  and  the  Government  does  not  inter- 
fere in  its  management,  but  may  veto  any  action  which  it  considers 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  State.  The  treasury  receives  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  bank,  fixed  at  one-fourth  of  the  profits  it  realizes 
over  and  above  0  per  cent.  It  also  receives  1  x)er  cent  on  the  average 
circulation  of  the  bank  in  excess  of  275,000,000  francs  ($53,075,000), 
and  all  receipts  from  discounts  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  go  to  the  State. 
The  bank  acts  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury.  Its  capital  is 
50,000,000  francs  ($9,650,000),  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  1,000  francs  ($193)  each.  The  law  requires  that  the  issue  of 
notes,  which  is  in  no  absolute  way  limited,  should  be  represented  by 
securities  which  may  be  easily  realized  upon,  and  shall  not  exceed  three 
times  the  amount  of  cash  held,  except  upon  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  finance.  The  denominations  of  the  notes  are  20, 50, 100, 500, 
and  1,000  francs.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1895,  the  bank  notes  in 
circulation  amounted  to  476,502,020  francs  ($91,964,889),  and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1896,  to  438,643,1^'0  francs  ($84,658,135).  On  account 
of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  so-called  Latin  Union  (France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece)  circulating  indiscriminately  in 
Belgium,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in 
this  country.  The  Belgian  mint  has  not  coined  any  gold  or  silver  for 
the  past  tv^enty  years.  The  standard  value  of  American  gold  in  Bel- 
gium is  fixed  at  5.25  francs.  The  rate  of  exchange  at  the  present  time 
is  5.18  francs  to  the  dollar. 


^  See  annual  report  for  1895,  following  this  report.  ^  d 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

Few  imports  come  direct  from  the  United  States  to  the  Brussels 
market.  Importations  are  generally  made  through  houses  at  London, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
there  are  no  official  restrictions  or  discriminations  or  special  effect  of 
customs  tariffs  upon  imports  from  the  United  States.  Nearly  every 
mail  coming  from  the  United  States  brings  letters  to  this  consulate  from 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others,  asking  for  names  and  addresses 
of  merchants  or  dealers  in  Belgium  who  are  buying  or  might  buy 
American  products,  and  also  as  to  the  best  manner  of  introducing 
their  goods  upon  this  market.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in 
my  report  to  the  Department  dated  July  26,  1893,  that  the  only  and 
best  method  of  successfully  introducing  American  products  into  this 
consular  district,  as  well  as  extending  American  trade  in  this  country, 
is  the  establishment  at  Brussels  of  an  agency  for  the  representation  of 
American  manufactures,  etc.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  forming  an  association,  each  member  con- 
tributing a  certain  sum  per  year  toward  defrayng  the  expenses  of 
renting  a  suitable  building  for  the  display  and  sale  of  American  goods, 
employment  of  a  competent  manager  familiar  with  American  products, 
the  necessary  number  of  clerks,  and  traveling  agents  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  merits  of  the  goods  they  desire  to  introduce,  etc.  The 
European  market  is  one  which  must  be  cultivated,  and  if  publicity  is 
given  to  our  most  modem  productions  and  our  staple  commodities,  in 
the  manner  I  suggest,  I  am  confident  that  in  a  very  short  time  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  articles  now  furnished  by  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  other  countries,  would  come  directly  firom  the  United 
States  to  Belgium. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  present  conditions  for  transportation  of  goods  in  Belgium  and  to 
other  countries  are  considered  very  good.  Goods  coming  from  the 
United  States  to  this  country  are  landed  directly  on  the  docks  at  Ant- 
werp, and  are  shipped  to  the  interior  towns  and  cities  via  railroads  and 
canjils.  There  are  four  rivers  in  Belgium — the  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Sambre, 
and  Eupel — navigable  for  large  boats,  and  a  number  of  canals  naviga- 
ble for  small  boate.  The  connections  are  by  water  between  Antwerp 
and  the  cities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Louvain,  Mons,  Charleroi, 
Tournai,  Namur,  and  a  number  of  small  towns.  Most  all  the  heavy 
freight  is  transported  by  water  and  the  light  freight  by  railroad.  The 
connections  by  railroads  are  from  Antwerp  to  Malines,  Brussels,  Mons, 
and  Paris,  France;  Antwerp  to  Malines,  Louvain,  Liege,  Verviers,and 
into  Germany  via  Cologne;  Antwerp  to  Termonde,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Ostende;  Antwerp  to  Ghent  and  Lille,  France;  Antwerp  to  Brus- 
sels and  Basle,  Switzerland.  There  are  six  lines  of  ocean  vessels  ply- 
ing between  Belgium  and  the  United  States — Red  Star  Line,  Antwerp 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  weekly,  passengers  and  freight,  length 
of  passage  from  nine  to  eleven  days;  Puritan  Line,  Antwerp  to  Balti- 
more and  Boston,  monthly,  passage  thirteen  to  sixteen  days;  Wilson 
Line,  Antwerp  to  New  York,  fortnightly,  passage  twelve  to  fourteen 
days;  White  Cross  Line,  Antwerp  to  New  York  and  Boston,  monthly, 
passage  thirteen  to  fifteen  days ;  New  Orleans  Line,  Antwerp  to  New 
Orleans,  monthly;  San  Francisco  Line,  Antwerp  to  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  Bedona,  Portland,  Port  Townsend,  Everett,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma^ 
monthly,  sailing  vessels.  digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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FBEIGHT  OHABGES. 


Freight  charges  on  the  canals  vary  according  to  the  season  and  the 
amount  and  kind  of  freight.  The  basis  is  from  1  to  4  francs  ($0,193 
to  $0,722)  per  ton,  according  to  distance.  Merchandise  is  transported 
on  the  railroads  according  to  the  following  tariffs: 

Tariff  No.  1. — Express:  For  merchandise  to  be  delivered  at  domicile, 
per  package  of  5  kilos  (11  pounds)  or  less,  0.80  franc  ($0,154);  pack- 
ages from  7  to  10  kilos  (13.2  to  22  pounds),  as  follows  per  package :  1  to 
25  kilometers  (15^  miles),  0.90  franc  ($0,174);  26  to  75  kilometers  (16.1 
to  47.2  miles),  1  franc  ($0.193) ;  76  kilometers  (47.8  miles)  and  above, 
1.10  francs  ($0.21) ;  packages  of  more  than  10  kilos  (22  pounds) :  1  to  25 
kilometers  (15J  miles),  1.10  francs  ($0,212);  26  kilometers  (16.1  miles) 
and  above,  1.20  francs  ($0,231).  Maximum  weight,  200  kilos  (440 
pounds). 

Tariff  No.  2. — Fast  freight:  For  small  articles,  packages  of  5  kilos 
(11  pounds)  or  less,  0.50  franc  ($0,096);  packages  of  6  to  10  kilos  (13.2 
to  22  pounds),  from  1  to  25  kilometers  (0.62136  to  1 5.5  miles),  0.50  franc 
($0,096);  26  to  75  kilometers  ( 16.1  to  47.2  miles),  0.60  franc  ($0,115);  76 
kilometers  (47.8  miles),  0.70  franc  ($0,135);  packages  of  more  than  10 
kilos  (22  pounds),  1  to  25  kilometers  (0.62136  to  15.5  miles),  0.60  franc 
($0,115);  26  to  75  kilometers  (16.1  to  47.2  miles),  0.70  franc  ($0,135); 
76  kilometers  and  above  (47.8  miles),  0.80  franc  ($0,154).  Maximum 
weight,  200  kilograms  (440  x)ounds). 

Tariff  No.  B. — Slow  freight:  For  all  merchandise,  per  1,000  kilos 
(2,204.80  pounds):  First  class:  1  to  6  kilometers  (0.62136  to  3.1  miles), 
1.60  francs  ($0,308)  per  package;  for  each  kilometer  above  5  (3.1  miles), 
0.08  franc  ($0,015)  per  kilometer.  Second  class:  1  to  5  kilometers 
(0.62136  to  3.1  miles),  1.40  francs  ($0.27)  per  package;  for  each  kilometer 
above  5  (3.1  miles),  0.08  franc  ($0,015)  i>er  kilometer.  Third  class:  1 
to  5  kilometers  (0.62136  to  3.1  miles),  1.30  francs  ($0.25)  per  package; 
for  each  kilometer  above  (0.62136  mile),  0.06  franc  ($0,011).  Fourth 
class:  For  1  kilometer  (0.62136  mile),  0.56  franc  ($0,111),  6  centimes 
($0,011)  for  each  kilometer  after  the  first  kilometer. 

Ocean  freight — The  rates  for  freight  charges  between  Antwerp  and 
the  United  States  differ  with  different  articles  and  vary  with  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  freight  market,  and  depend  a  great  deal  upon  competi- 
tion, the  size  of  the  cargo,  and  rate  of  the  ship.  The  average  charges 
from  Antwerp  to  l^ew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  for  heavy  goods, 
rate  determined  by  weight,  is  $1.50  per  ton ;  for  light  articles,  rate 
determined  by  space  occupied,  $5  per  ton,  and  10  per  cent  additional 
per  40  cubic  feet;  from  Antwerp  to  N"ew  Orleans,  $1.82  per  ton,  which 
is  not  considered  here  excessive. 

PORT  REGULATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  port  regulations  during  the 
past  four  years,  but  several  quite  important  improvements  to  the  port  of 
Antwerp havetobenot^,thepriucipalofwliicharethefollowing:  (1)  The 
construction  of  a  dock  wall,  similar  to  all  the  walls  on  the  river  front,  for 
the  "Campine  Basin  ;^^  (2)  the  construction  of  inclosufes  for  the  dry 
docks;  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  warehouse  for  ores  and  minerals  at 
the  "Asia  Basin ;''  (4)  the  construction  of  quarantine  stables  for  sheep 
at  the  "Asia  Basin;"  (5)  the  completion  and  occupation  of  a  four-story 
brick  building  on  the  river  front  called  the  "  Pilotage,"  and  used  as 
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offices  for  all  persons  employed  in  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
port;  (6)  the  completion  and  occupationof  a  large  brick  grain  elevator, 
and  the  largest  dry  dock  is  being  lengthened  so  as  to  admit  the  largest 
ship.  There  are  also  several  extensive  improvements  being  projected, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  extension  of  the  docks  of  the  river  front 
to  a  distance  of  2,000  meters  (2,186  yards),  and  the  construction  of  a 
very  large  dry  dock  at  the  end  of  this  improvement. 

The  Belgian  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce authorities  at  Osteude,  will  commence  work  in  the  autumn  upon 
a  very  extensive  and  important  system  of  docks,  which  are  estimated 
to  cost  about  $15,000,000  and  which  will  entirely  sweep  away  the  pres- 
ent quays  forming  the  old  harbor  of  Ostende.  According  to  the  official 
plans,  the  docks  will  extend  inland  between  1  and  2  miles.  Warehouses 
on  the  model  of  those  at  Antwerp,  with  promenades  on  the  top,  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  quays,  around  which  the  railway  system  is  to  be  car- 
ried, and  powerful  hydraulic  cranes  will  be  erected  at  intervals  around 
the  quays.  Dry  docks  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
port.    These  docks  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 

It  has  also  been  officially  decided  to  make  Brussels  a  seaport.  Ocean- 
going vessels  can  now  proceed  up  the  Scheldt  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  little  river  Eupel,  near  Willebroeck,  and  from  that  point  a  canal 
suffices  for  vessels  not  exceeding  300  tons  to  proceed  to  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal. The  existing  work  is  19  miles  long,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  widen 
and  deepen  it  so  that  there  may  be  navigation  to  Brussels  for  ships  of 
2,000  tons  burden. 

OOMMEROIAI.  CREDITS. 

The  existing  system  of  commercial  credits  here  to  purchasers  of  for- 
eign goods,  especially  jobbers,  is  a  credit  of  thirty  days,  less  2  i)ercent 
discount,  or  three  months  net.  Most  of  the  importers,  however,  pay 
cash  for  goods  purchased  from  the  United  States,  and  demand  the 
same  usage  for  goods  sold  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  all  foreign  countries. 

PATENTS  IN   BELaiUM. 

In  order  to  protect  a  foreign  patent  firom  infringement  in  Belgium,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  patentee  to  take  out  his  patent  in  this  country.  The 
duration  of  a  patent  of  invention  is  twenty  years,  and  the  invention 
must  be  worked  in  Belgium  within  the  year  which  follows  its  execution 
in  any  other  country.  Documents  necessary  for  the  filing  of  a  patent 
must  be  written  in  the  French  language,  and  are  the  following :  Specifica- 
tion in  duplicate,  petition  on  stamped  paper,  power  of  attorney  on  stamped 
paper  and  registered,  and  drawing  of  model.  The  expenses  are:  Gov- 
ernment taxes  for  the  first  year,  10  francs  ($1.93) ;  stamp  and  registra- 
tion, 3  francs  ($0.57);  preparation  of  specification  and  drawing,  20 
francs  ($3.86);  agent's  fee,  61  francs  ($9.84);  total,  84  francs  ($16.20). 
The  Government  tax  increases  10  francs  ($1.93)  each  year  as  long  as 
the  patent  is  maintained  in  force.  The  patentee  or  his  assignee  are  at 
liberty  at  any  time  and  as  often  as  occasion  may  arise,  to  demand  sup- 
plementary patents  or  certificates  of  addition  for  improvements  con- 
nected with  the  protected  invention.  These  certificates  are  considered 
a  part  of  the  original  patent  and  are  free  from  Government  tax.  Other 
expenses,  such  as  stamps,  registration  of  documents,  etc.,  are  the  same 
as  for  original  demand. 
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OOMMEBOIAL  LICENSES. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  rates  of  commercial  licenses  since 
1891.  License  for  foreign  commercial  travelers,  excepting  those  who 
are  exempt  by  special  treaty,  is  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  annum.  Ko  special 
taxes  for  foreigners  in  Belgium  and  no  change  in  status  of  foreigners 
as  to  citizenship  or  civil  rights. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Principal  crticle8  imported  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and 

changes  in  customs  duties. 


ArticlM. 


Tariff 
nomber. 


Alimentary  con* 
serves. 


AnimalA: 

Cattle 

HonM 

Animal  matter. 

Arms 

Batter , 

Cacao 


Carriages  (including 
velocipedes. 

Chemical  products. . 
Coffee 

Colors  and  dyes 

Cotton,  raw 

Dmgs 

Floor,  bran,  bread,etc 


Fmits  of  all  kinds. 


Grain  of  all  kinds  . . 

Grease  and  lard 

Hardware , 

Hemp  and  flax  fibers 
Hides  and  skins: 

Raw 

Tanned 

Honey 

Lead 

Machinery  and  tools. 


Customs  tariff. 


Old  duty. 


Tariff 
number. 


13 


60 


Preserved  in  brandy,  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds), 80  francs 
($16.44) ;  preserved  in  sngar, 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds), 
25  francs  ($4.88) ;  other  pre- 
serves, 10  Aranos  ($1.93). 

Bulls  and  bull  calves,  per  kilo 
(220  pounds),  0.04  francs 
($0.008) ;  oxen  and  bullocks. 
0.05  francs  ($0.01) ;  cows  ana 
heifers  0.03  francs  ($0,006). 

Free 

.....do 

do 

do 


Crude,  fiber,  and  cacao  butter, 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds), 
15  francs  ($2.895) ;  prepared, 
45  francs  ($8,685). 

Carriages  and  velocii)edes,  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  lamps, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Green,* "  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds),  10  francs  ($1.93); 
roasted,  13  francs  ($2,509). 

Free 

do 

...do 

do 


Fruits  not  specially  tariffed, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 


15 

1,15  '  Animal  fats,  firee 

33     10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
32  '  Free 


40   do , 

40  ,  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  100  kilos 
'      (220  pounds). 


13 
84 


20 


.do. 


Unmanufactured,  flree;  manu- 
factured, 10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Cast  iron,  per  100  kilos  (220 
I  pounds),  2  francs  ($0,886); 
,  iron  and  steel,  4  francs 
I  ($0,772);  copper  and  other 
I  material,  12  fHncs  ($2.316) ; 
I  wood,  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
I     rem. 


New  duty. 


Ex.13 


£x.l5 


Ex.  7 


Ex.60 


Ex.15 


Ex.2 


Ex.15 


Ex.33 


Ex.40 
Ex.13 


Preserved  in  sugar,  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds),  80  francs 
($5.79). 


Butter,  firesh  and  salted,  20 
francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds). 

Bean,  shell,  and  cacao  butter, 
free:  pre]>ared,  50  francs 
($8  65)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds). 

12  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  lamps, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Flour  (including  semolina),  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds).  2 
fhmcs  ($0,386);  oatmeal,  4 
francs  ($0,772). 

Imported  incbeBts,  boxes,  etc., 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds), 30 
fhmcs  ($5.79) ;  otherwise,  12 
ft-ancs  ($2.316) ;  dried,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Oats.  3  francs  ($0,570)  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds). 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Goat  and  sheep  skins   hard 
tanned,  and  kid  hard  tanned, 

18  francs  ($3,474)  per  100  kilos 
(220  i>oimds). 
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Principal   articles  imported  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and 
changes  in  customs  duties — Continued. 


Customs  tariff. 

Articles. 

Tariff                      ^, ,  ,„. 
number.                     Old  duty. 

Tariff 
numlier. 

Ex.15 
Ex,  15 

New  duty. 

Margarine 

15 
15 

31 
84 

25 
56 

48 
48 
9 
51 

1 
32 
34 

62 
52 

56 
15 

30 
5 

5 

32 
34 

Yree 

Margarine  and  other  artificial 
butters,  20  francs  ($3.86)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

Simply  cooked,  smoked,,  or 
salted,  free;  otherwise  pre- 
pared, 15  francs  ($2,895)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds) ;  game 
and  poultry,  30 francs  ($5.79). 

Meat 

Fresh  meats,  per   kilo  (2.2C 
pounds),  0.15 francs  ($0.028) ; 
other  meats  and  game,  0.30 
francs  ($0,057). 

Not  specially  tariffed,  free 

Mineral  ore 

Nickel  and  copper  . . . 

Oit  vegetable 

Oleaginous  grain  — 

P<>itrol^XiVn  -^-. 

Rougn.iree;  beaten  in  plates 
or  sheets,  per  100  kilos  (2.20 
pounds),  10  Arancs  ($1.93); 
manufactured,  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Froe 

Ex.34 

Copper,  nickel-plated  (galvan- 
ized), not  manufactured.  8 
francs  ($0,679)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds). 

do 

do 

KoBin  and  bitninen  -  - 

do 

Rnbber,  erode 

do 

Simp  and  molaAsee  . . 
Starch 

18  francs  ($3,474)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds) ;  imported  for 
distillation,  free. 

Free 

Textile  fibers 

do 

Tinfoil  and  tin 

Tobacco: 

Loaf 

Unmanufactured,  free;  man- 
ufactured, 10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

70  francs  ($13.51)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds). 

CHgars  and  cigarettes,  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds),  300fVanc8 
($57.90);   other,  100  Arancs 
($19.30). 

Free 

Ex.52 
Ex.52 

Stripped  tobacco,  75  francs 
($14.47)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds);  other,  including 
stems  and  succedaneum  <^ 
tobacco,  55  francs  ($10.06). 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  from 
300  francs  ($67.90)  to  600 
francs  ($115.80)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds) ;  other,  includ- 
ing extract  of  tobacco 
(praiss),  120  francs  ($23.16) 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

Mannfactured . . . 

Vegetable  aubstances 
Vegetablea 

Not  specially  tariffed,  free. . . . 
Free 

Ex.15 

PrrvAArvAd  in  boxes  or  bottles 

Wax  raw... ,.,r.. 

15  francs  ($2,896)  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds). 

Wood  for  building. . . 

Wood  ftmuture 

Wool 

Oak    and    walnut,    1    franc 
($0,193)  per  cubic  meter  (3.28 
cubid    feet);    other,  round 
and     unsawed,    3     francs 
($0.579) ;  sawed  more  than  5 
centimeters  in  thickness,  6 
francs  ($1.16) ;  less  than  5 
centimeters  in  thiokness,  9 
francs  ($1.75). 

Other  than  oak  and  walnut, 
per  cubic  meter  (3.28  cubic 
feet);  round  and  unsawed, 
3    francs    ($0,579);    sawed 
more  than  5  centimeters  in 
thickness.  6  francs  ($1.16) ; 
lees  than  5  centimeters  in 
thickness,  9  francs  ($1.75). 

Free 

Ex.  5 
Ex.  5 

Other  than  oak  and  walnut, 
roueh  and  unsawed,  per  cu- 
bic "meter  (3.28  cubic  feet),  1 
franc  ($0,193);  sawed,  6 
francs  ($1.16);  planed,  9 
francs  ($1.74). 

Rough  and  unsawed,  per  cubic 
meter  (3.28  cubic  feet),  1 
franc  ($0,193);  sawed,  6 
francs  ($1.16);  planed,  9 
francs  ($1.74). 

Zino 

Unmanufactured,  free;  man- 
ufactured, 10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Ex.34 

Zino,  plated  (galvanized),  3 
francs  ($0,579)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds). 

There  are  no  octroi  duties  iii  this  country,  and  no  municipal  taxes 
bearing  upon  American  trade. 
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PBIGBS. 

Average  mar  Jcet  prices  for  the  following  articlea  in  Belgium  during  the  years  189S  and  1894, 


Articles. 


1883. 


18M. 


Barley perkiloa 

Beans do.. 

Beer: 

In  barrels per  hectoliter  & 

In  bottles do . . 

Bread per  kilo 

Backwheat do.. 

Batter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Chicory do-. 

Coffee do.. 

Com do.. 

Com  meal do.. 

Bges each 

Fisn,  dry  or  salted per  kilo 

Flour do.. 

Game do.. 

Hay per  1,000  kiloa 

Hops per  kilo 

Lard do.. 

Margarine do.. 

Meat  (beef,  matton,  veal,  and  pork) do. . 

Meslin .V- do.. 

Oats do.. 

Pease do.. 

Petroleum : 

Crude per  liter 

Beflned do.., 

Potatoes per  100  kilos 

Poultry per  kilo. 

Rice ....do.., 

Rye do... 

Salt: 

Raw do... 

Refined do... 

Soap: 

Hard do... 

Soft do.. 

Spelt ; do... 

Starch do.., 

Sugar: 

Raw do... 

Refined do.. 

Tea do... 

Wheat do... 


Frmvoi. 

0.16 

.19 

25.00 

40.00 

.30 

.15 

2.60 
.21 
.40 

2.40 
.15 
.17 
.07 

1.00 
.20 

2.00  , 
100.00 

1.80  , 
.05  I 

1.00  I 

1.80  i 
.15  1 
.15 
.19 

.07 
.14 
5.00 
2.00 
.20 
.13 


3.50 
.30 
.15 
.48 

.36 

.51 

2.40 

.15 


10.028 
.036 

4.825 
7.720 
.057 
.028 
.501 
.040 
.077 
.463 
.028 
.032 
.013 
.103 
.038 
.386 
19.300 
.347 
.125 
.195 
.347 
.028 
.028  I 


.013 
.027 
.966 
.386 
.038 
.026 

.003 
.009 

.675 
.057 


.069 
.098 
.463 


Frcmct. 
0.14 
.19 

25.00 

40.00 

.30 

.15 

2.50 

.18 

.85 

2.30 

.15 

.17 

.07 

1.00 

.18 

2.00 

70.00 

1.40 

.60 

.90 

1.80 

.15 

.16 

.19 

.07 
.13 
6.00 
2.00 
.18 
.11 

.03 
.06 

3.50 
.30 
.13 
.45 

.29 

.48 

2.40 

.13 


$0,027 
.036 

4.825 
7.720 
.057 
.028 
.482 
.340 
.076 
.443 
.028 
.032 
.018 
.103 
.034 
.386 
13. 510 
2.270 
.116 
.173 
.347 
.028 
.028 


.013 
.025 
1.158 
.386 
.034 
.021 

.008 
.009 

.675 
.067 
.026 
.086 

.069 


a  Kilos =2.20  pounds. 


&  Hectoliters =26. 417  gallons. 


TBADB  BY  COXTNTBIBS. 


The  following  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading  coantries 
in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  for  1894: 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

BrasU.. 

British  India 

Chile 

Egypt 

France 

Germany , 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Roumania 

Russia , 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland 

United  btates 


Franc*. 

89,514,000 

17, 188, 000 

43,243,000 

76,312,000 

22, 120, 000 

3, 642, 000 

282, 009,  000 

184, 687, 000 

177, 702, 000 

23, 995, 000 

174, 35S,  000 

32, 64U,  000 

68, 656. 000 

106, 403, 000 

16, 173, 000 

47,163.000 

6, 400, 000 

125,945,000 


$17. 276,  202 

3,317,284 

8, 345, 899 

14,728,216 

4, 269, 160 

702,906 

54,427,737 

36, 644, 591 

34, 296, 486 

4,631,035 

33, 660, 129 

6, 299, 520 

18, 250. 608 

20,342,779 

3, 121. 389 

9,102,459 

1, 042, 200 

24,807,388 


Franet. 

13,550,000 

4,099,000 

11,446,000 

15, 851, 000 

6,460,000 

11,608,000 

285,481,000 

294,201,000 

235,452,000 

23,313,000 

166,518,000 

1,089.000 

11, 552, 000 

21, 608, 000 

22, 626, 000 

14, 180, 000 

27.748,000 

42,262,000 


$2,616,160 

791, 107 

2,209,078 

8. 069, 243 

1. 248, 517 

2,221,044 

55,097,833 

66, 780, 703 

45,442,236 

4,498,409 

29,821,974 

210, 177 

2, 229, 636 

4,170,344 

4. 366, 818 

2,736,740 

6, 265, 364 

8,154.(^ 
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ABTIOLBS  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED. 

The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the  year 
1894: 


ArUcles. 


Animal  products 

Animals: 

Horses 

Living 

Batter 

Cereals 

Chemicals  and  drugs  . 

Coal  and  coke 

Coifee 

Dyes  and  colors 

Plour 

Glass 

Hides: 

Raw  and  tanned . . 

Raw 


Iron  . 

Machinery 

Carriages 

Manures 

Meat 

Metals 

Mineral  substances 

OU  seeds 

Resins,  etc 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Textiles,  raw 

Tissues 

Wool,  cotton,  and  silk. . 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Wines 

fams,  linen,  wool,  etc 

Zinc 

Steel 


Imports. 


Fran  09. 
39,787,000 


35,557,000 
15,378,000 
258,225,000 
88,957,000 
21, 206, 000 
5i,  522, 000 


20,1(36,000 


52. 174, 000 


17.181,000 


18,522,000 
27, 035, 000 
44, 340. 000 
71, 965. 000 
55, 423, 000 
87,280,000 


140, 561, 000 


57, 687. 000 
68,  594,  000 
11,111,000 
26, 173, 000 
19,728,000 


$7, 678, 191 


6.862,501 
2,967,954 
49. 837, 425 
16, 168. 701 
4,092,758 
10, 522, 746 


3, 892, 028 


Exports. 


10,069,582  ' 


3,315,933 


3,574,746  ' 
5, 217, 755  I 
8,557,620  I 
13,889,245  I 
10,696,639 
12, 985, 040 


27,128,273  I 


11, 133,  591 
13,238,642 
2, 144, 428 
5, 051, 389 
3,806,539 


FrancM. 
84,678,000 


16,792,854 


23,579,000  1      4,550,747 


73,699,000 
61,437,000 
76,245,000 


17, 997, 000 


50,324,000 
55.712,000 


50,761,000 


68,446,000 
27,856,000 
44,649.000 


22,601,000 
26,223,000 
19, 092, 000 
39.785,000 
59,388,000 
57,074.000 


87,987,000 
80,062,000 
66,624,000 


14.223,907 
11,857.341 
14.715,285 


8,473,421 


9,712.532 
10, 752, 416 


9,796,873 


13,210,078 
5,876,208 
8,617,257 


4,861.993 
5,061,039 
8,684,756 
7,678,505 
11,461.884 
11,015,282 


16, 971, 841 
5,801.966 
10,928,432 


EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  SO,  1895  and  1896,  compared. 


ArUcles. 


Albumen 

Alum 

Aniline  colors 

Animals 

Cattle 

Elephants 

Arms,  fire 

Arsenic 

gagging 

Barrelfl,iron 

Baskets 

Bleaching  powders 

Braids  and  button  st-ock 

Braids  (hat  beads)  and  Jet  on  wire.. 

Brass 

Bronze,  ornaments,  etc 

Canvas 

Carbons  

Card  clothing 

Carpets 

Cartridge  shells 

Cement 

Chicory : 

Burnt 

Root , 

Chronagrapbe 

Church  regalia  and  ornaments 


1895. 


$1,539.74 
'i6,'667.'5i 


3, 860. 00 


1,413,370.26 

12,452.58 

6,705.68 

434.25 

139.66 

35, 952. 03 

12, 171. 43 

31, 783. 35 

583.88 

524.23 


180.30 


376. 76 

813. 39 

870, 491. 62 

49,369.26 

135, 366. 03 

131.43 

1,489.82 


1896. 


$17,231.76 

467.38 

7, 698. 39 

787. 60 


4.342.50 
615,461.63 

4,342.50 

19,974.62 

7,622.04 

1. 198. 54 
9, 471. 11 

1,058.88 

3, 225. 00 

15,184.64 

209.89 

6,388.95 

5, 889. 95 

112.51 
506.69 

112.51 
129.93 

1,004,541.53 
27, 982. 20 

184,049.91 

181,198.56 

45,832.53 


472.01 


Increase.    |  Decrease. 


$15,092.02  I 
467.88  ' 


787.60 


$2,309.12 

8,860.00 
"797,*909."6S 

6,705.68 
434.25 

26,480.92 
8.946.48 

16,598.71 
583.88 
814.34 


180.80 


813. 39 


21,387.06 


131.43 
1,017.31 
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Statement  shewing  the  declared  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1895  and  1896,  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Cl»v 

Coal  (bricks).. 

Coffee 

Coke 

Combs 

Copper  wire . . 

Coraage  

Corsets 

Cotton  floods.. 
Cucurbiles  ... 

DiamoDds 

Earthenware . 

Enamel 

Fancy  goods . . 
Featners.  bed. 
Fire  bricks  . . . 
For,  refuse  — 

Furniture 

Gin. 


Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue  and  glue  stock 

Glycerin 

Granite 

Hair: 

Animal 

Hnman , 

Haircloth 

Harness 

Hats 

Hatter's  far 

Hones 

Horn  strips 

Horn  8 

Household  goods  and  personal  effects. 

India  rubber , 

Indigo  (auxiliar>') , 

Instruments,  musical 

Iron  ware 

Ivory 

Lace  goods 

Lamp  burners  and  fixtures 


Lamn  I 
Lead.. 


Leather 

Lime,  chloride  of 

Linen  go<Hls 

Linoleum 

Liquors 

Machinery 

Marble 

Marble  and  granite  (soda-water  fountains) 

Matches 

Meat  (extracts) 

Nails 

Naphthaline 

Oil: 

Colsa,  etc 

Tar 

Ore 


Paint 

Paintings  (oil) 

Paper  and  books 

Pearls  and  precious  stones  . 

Phosphates 

Photographer's  supplies 

Pitch 

Plants 

Medidnal 

Poultry  and  game 

Potash. 7 

Powder,  smokeless 

Provisions  and  potatoes 

Baefl  and  paper  stock 

Kattaii  '.!*..!!.*!]!.*!.*.'.'!!!! 

Bope,maiula 


1895. 


$1, 030. 14 

50,478.96 

2, 132. 05 

278.60 


1896. 


Increase. 


4, 771. 14  I 
303,888.54  | 


637, 730. 56 
4, 526. 07 
5,047.54 
5,367.12 
9. 460. 85 
827.43 
6, 165.  78 
15,842.58 
2,260.40 

667, 274. 36 

648, 819. 06 

8,922.88 

843, 213. 87 

471, 799. 94 

6,896.59 

45,834.22 

194.26 

71,114.63 

439.08 

639.62 

184.86 

4. 194. 99 

196,868.92 

8, 361. 71 

3,023.63 


3, 587. 57 
65,408.96 
47, 174. 26 

3,556.70 


46,472.94 
207,881.17 
6, 040. 31 
88,339.85 
14, 235.  78 


482,221.39 

26, 315. 27 

1, 795. 15 

11,097.24 

21,645.83 

674. 42 

14,855.79 

214,618.82 

159.23 

7, 204, 84 

15,270.80 


11, 580. 00 


16,304.26 
98, 236. 11 


77,907.37 
74.20 


112, 887. 58 
4, 999. 59 


45,840.75 

1. 129. 05 
776.29 

420, 523.  31 
6. 496.  76 

1. 763. 06 
905.18 


$952.04 


$952.04 


121,228.32 
16,788.18 


61, 749. 37 
14, 656. 13 


1, 037. 37 

1, 691. 07 

230, 916. 85 

410. 45 

7,401.64 

1, 195,  976. 45 

3, 732. 46 


1, 037. 37 


27, 028. 31 

410. 45 

7,401.64 

558, 245.  89 


2,101.01  I. 
40.251.73 

9, 222.  59  I 

4,119.28  . 
11,901.51    . 

1,997.57    . 

663,347.07    . 

965, 007. 61 
11,007.62  , 
03,277.18  '. 

405,156.91  . 
4,789.41  . 
14,518.86    . 


30,790.88 
8,395.16 


316, 188. 55 
2,174.74 


65,532.03  ' 
1,505.40  I 


1, 066. 32 


3,  955. 19 
219, 182. 30 


11. 191. 36  I 
3, 719. 29  I 
1,401.13  I 
2, 580. 41 

130.503.69  , 
7. 599. 21 
6,357.02  , 

33, 120. 17 

51,551.85 

213. 666. 22  I 

2,549.56 

503. 180. 70  , 
16. 626.  08 
18,233.14 

522, 192. 72 
20.367.45 


22,313.38 

2, 820. 65 

695.66 

1,401.13 


65, 094. 73 


2, 800. 32 

33, 120. 17 

5,  068. 91 

5, 785. 05 


16,441.86 
26, 064. 20 
1.001.82 
7,  111.  54 
110, 844. 83 
3, 187. 10 
2,136.79 

4,103.80  i. 
8,080.41  I 


414,840.85 

239.30 

18, 233. 14 

39,971.33 


5, 344. 62 

4, 418. 87 

327. 40 


8,022.27 


8,080.41 


659.78 
19, 262. 19 
19, 182. 66 
9,  531. 83 
43, 344. 10 


1,111.33 

141, 105.  39 

1, 649. 09 

303. 74 

49. 312, 91 

8, 148. 88 


370,014.95 

"'i,79i.d« 


659.78 
2,867.93 


9, 531. 83 


1.  111.  33 
14,407.81 


803.74 
3,472.16 
7, 019. 83 


Decrease. 


889,90 


$1, 030. 14 


270.60 
'3*i80.'o7 


703.61 
5,047.54 
3. 266. 11 


2. 046. 50 

3, 041.  07 

262.83 

13,027.20 


240,  036. 69 

66,  643. 03 

2, 107. 18 

30,315.36 

194.20 

5, 582. 60 


639.52 
184.86 
239.80 


1,007.16 
"39,'575. 06 


3, 490. 75 


5, 947. 82 
1.796.15 


7. 744. 26 
103,773.99 


5,068.05 
11, 167. 00 
'ii,"586.66 


79,053.45 


34,563.27 
74.20 


3, 350. 50 


776. 29 
58,908.36 
6, 496.  76 
1,768.06 
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SiateriMni  showing  the  declared  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  SO,  1895  and  1896,  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


1895. 


1896. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Salts,  aniline 

Sand,  silver 

Sardines 

Scales  and  iv eights  . 

Seeds,  canary 

Silk. 


Silk,  shoe  laces 

Silverware 

Skins  (rabbit,  sheep,  and  other)  and  hides 

Soap  and  perfumery 

Soda 


Soda,  prnssiate  of , 

S  tationery 

Steel,  rods  and  beams. 

Stones: 

Ground  flint , 

Pavins 

Straw  goods 

Sugar,  oeet 

Sulphur 

Superphosphate 

Tar. 


Thread 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Tobacco 

Vegetable  fibers  (flax,  hemp,  and  tow) . 

y  esetables,  preserved 

Vefls,  cotton 

Wheels,  car 

Wine 

Wood  pulp 

Wool 

Wool  grease 

Woolen  goods 

Yarns: 

Crochet  cotton 

Jute 

Woolen 

Zinc 

Sundries 


$28, 818. 67 
121.  '60 
448.31 


4,707.51 


1,069,794.28 

1, 134. 89 

32,897.61 

28, 250. 82 

296.30 


1, 281. 63 

4, 154. 16 

43,000.69 

549, 768. 20 

4, 871. 56 

44, 950. 76 

2,110.82 

4,321.34 

771. 02 

392. 11 

299, 723. 93 

32, 669. 47 


392.72 
2.513.42 


754, 914. 78 

15,219.70 

479, 153. 66 

1,949.34 


9, 280. 00 
50,707.61 
160,333.96 


$1, 710. 08 

984.30 

27,246.84 

4,847.35 

836.59 

1,446.60 

5,062.46 

634.00 

338, 554. 42 

1,566.35 

35, 377. 21 

5,352.64 


$1, 710. 08 
984.30 


4, 726. 05 
388.28 

1, 446. 50 
354.95 
634.00 


$1,571.83 


431. 46 
2, 479. 60 


731,230.86 


29,030.45 

240.65 

4,849.61 

60, 007. 57 

2, 039, 449. 98 

1,739.60 

53,095.27 

2,469.89 

3, 607. 56 

827.41 

194. 48 

300. 227. 23 

23, 699. 35 

8,264.41 

10,021.98 

3, 532. 77 

794.29 

1,576,445.85 

20,626.67 

253,862.10 

518.49 

69.58 

7,  111.  66 

21,454.47 

49, 056. 41 


29, 030. 45 


22,898.18 
296.30 


695.45 

16, 106. 88 

1, 489, 681. 78 


1, 031. 98 


8. 144. 51 
359.07 


66.39 
'603.' 30 " 


8,264.41 
9, 629. 26 
1, 019. 35 
794.29 
821, 531. 07 
5,406.97 


Total. 


11,741,253.88 


13, 287, 304. 36 


3,131.96 


1,713.78 
""197."  63 
i,' 970.' 12 


225,291.56 
1,430.85 


2,368.34 
29,253.14 
151,277.65 
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BELGIUM. 
AnnrAL  BEPOBT  fob  1895. 

The  general  results  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  with 
foreign  countries  during  the  year  1895  were  superior  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  general  importations  and  exportations  together  amounted  to 
5,509,800,000  francs  ($1,063,391,400),  an  increase  of  382,100,000  francs 
($73,745,300),  or  7  per  cent,  as  to  those  of  1894. 

The  total  importations  amounted  to  2,904,900,000  francs  ($560,645,700), 
which  is  included  in  the  general  amount  of  5,509,800,000  francs 
($1,063,391,400),  being  an  increase  of  201,800,000  francs  ($38,947,400),  or 
7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1896. 

Thetotal  exportations  (Belgian  and  foreign  goods  combined)  amounted 
to  2,604,900,000  francs  ($502,745,700),  an  increase  of  180,300,000  francs 
($34,797,900),  or  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1894. 

The  foreign  products  received  in  Belgium  for  home  consumption  added 
to  the  products  of  Belgian  soil  and  industries  sent  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  1895  amounted  to  3,065,800,000  francs  ($591,699,400), 
an  increase  of  187,600,000  francs  ($36,206,800),  or  7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1894. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  consumed  in  Belgium  during 
the  year  1895  amounted  to  1,680,400,000  francs  ($324,317,200);  in  1894, 
to  1,574,500,000  francs  ($304,878,500),  an  increase  in  1895  of  105,900,000 
francs  ($20,438,700).  The  total  value  of  Belgian  products  exported  in 
1895  amounted  to  1,385,400,000  francs  ($267,382,200),  an  increase  of 
81,700,000  francs  ($15,768,100)  compared  with  1894. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  for 
1895,  compared  with  1894: 


Desoription. 


18M. 


1886. 


InoroMe. 


Importatioiis : 

General  oommeroe . . 

Special  commeroe. . . 
Sxportatioiis : 

General  commerce . . 

Spedal  commerce. . . 

Total: 

General  oom- 
meroe  

Speoial  com- 


Frariet.      I  Francs. 

2, 703, 100, 000,$521, 696, 800  2, 904. 900,  OOOl  $560, 646, 700 
1, 674, 500, 000,  803, 878, 500  1. 680, 400, 000  324, 317, 200 


2,424,600,000,467.947,800  2,604,900,000 
1, 303, 700, 000  251, 614, 100   1, 385, 400, 000 


Franat. 
201,800,000||38,947,400 
105.900,000  20,438,700 


502.745,700   180,300,000  84,797,900 


267,382,200     81,700,000 


6, 127, 700, 000>  089, 646, 100 
2, 878, 200, 000  555, 492, 600 


5, 509, 800, 000 1. 063, 391, 400,  382, 100, 000 
3,065,800,000     591,699,400   187,600,000 


15, 708, 100 


73, 745, 300 
36,206,800 


COMMERCE  BETWEEN  BELGIUM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1894  AND  1895  COMPARED. 

Oeneral  commerce. — The  importations  from  the  United  States  in  1894 
amounted  to  155,308,000  francs  ($29,974,444)  and  in  1895  to  163,099,000 
francs  ($31,478,107),  showing  an  increase  of  7,791 ,000  francs  ($1,503,663). 
The  exportations  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  in  1894  amounted 
to  149,673,000  francs  ($28,886,889)  and  in  1895  to  184,944,000  francs 
($35,604,192),  an  increase  of  35,271,000  francs  ($6,807,303). 

Special  commerce. — The  importations  from  the  United  States  in  1894 
amounted  to  125,945,000  francs  ($24,307,385)  and  in  1895  to  132,852,000 
francs  ($25,509,436),  showing  an  increase  of  6,907,000  francs  ($1,202,051). 
The  exportations  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
42,252,000  francs  (?8,154,636)  in  1894  and  to  46,050,000  francs  r$9,003^) 
"  of  4,398,000  francs  ($848,814).    jgitizedbyVjOOglC 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  the  principal  merchandise  for  the  years 

1895  and  1896,  compared. 

QUANTITIES. 


Articles. 


Alimentary  congerres ponnda.. 

Barley do 

Books do 

Bottles  and  other  glaasware do 

Bran do 

Buokivheat do 

Cement do — 

Chicory,  bnmt do 

Chicory  root do 

Cacao do — 

Coffee do — 

Com do — 

Cotton  goods do — 

Earthenware do — 

Flax do.... 

Fish do.... 

Flour,  wheat,  spelt  and  meslin do 

FiTiito,  fresh do.... 

Glass: 

Window do 

Other do.... 

Grease do. . . . 

Hides  and  skins: 

Raw do 

Tanned  and  prepared do 

Honey do.--. 

Iron: 

Beams do 

Cast,  rough do 

Cast,  manufactures  of do 

Old do.... 

Rolled,  hammered do — 

Lard do.... 

Lead do 

Linen  goods,  plain  and  twilled do 

Machinery  and  tools do 

Margarine do 

Meal: 

Com do.... 

Oat do 

Meat do 

Nickel  and  copper do 

Oats do.... 

Oil,  vegetable : 

Al Tmen  tary do 

Other • do..-. 

Oleagino us  grains do 

Paper  of  allkin ds do 

Petroleum do 

Potatoes do 

Prunes do 

Rags do 

Rice do.... 

Resin  a  1 1  d  bi  turn  en do  — 

Rye do.... 

Salts  of  soda do 

Seed,  pease,  beans,  etc do 

Silk,  raw do . .  - . 

Sirup  and  molasses do 

Starch do 

Steel  beams do 

Steel  rails do 

Stet'l  plates do.... 

Stone  and  marble,  rough  and  cut do 

Stone,  paving do — 

S  u  gar,  raw do ... . 

Tobacco: 

Raw do 

Manufactured do 

Vegetable  substance do 

Wheat,  spelt  and  meslin do 

Wood  pulp do — 

Wool,  raw  (foreign  origin) do 

Woolen  goods do 

Woolen  y  am do ... . 

Zinc do.... 


Imports. 


1896. 


2, 575, 890 
22,741 


887, 152 
6,380,782 


182,871 

2, 030, 409 

147, 714, 934 


2,562,773 


2,130,247 
113, 115 


142,263 


1, 131, 061 
422, 037 


7,627,687 
4, 181, 181 

4, 467, 120 

6,046,056 

41,250 

446,006 

263, 973, 435 


80,309 


66, 473, 094 


,  219, 018 

26,993 

714, 705 

165,681 


9, 386, 078 
151, 518 


342, 364, 793 
1,913,182 


1896. 


120,799,965 
21,608 


3,630,623 
6, 102, 668 


266,850 


53,233 

1, 661, 691 

224,221,848 


47,267 

14,022,301 

2,025,593 


4,510,191 

2,290,644 
164, 699 
720,046 


2,039,761 
43,294 


24,461,811 
901, 331 


1,  759, 564 
22 

843,659 

13,442 

36, 727, 898 

16, 409,  235 

66, 498,  390 

4,488,799 

11,875,291 

.29,581,927 

66, 892 

291, 290,  529 


236,221 


60, 744, 550 
58,906,650 


1, 683, 086 

18,  891 

668,760 

627,856 


11, 850, 958 

160,112 

1,  508,  558 

403, 523, 777 

2,065,916 


Exports. 


1896. 


120,732 


7,422,318 


41,382 
1,950,154 


43, 915, 630 
1,019,691 


1896. 


514, 479 


120,824 
33,000 


261,864,901 
1,457,575 
4,748,271 


2,999,963 
1,216,439 


2, 000, 418 

8,243,466 

263, 930 


222, 578 

366, 618 

1, 999, 373 

13,288 


12,155 

61,082,748 
1,000,690 
4, 191, 310 


6, 948, 971 
176,083 

1,446,152 
1,144 

656,039 

1,039,031 

6,941 
33, 986 

440,000 
765.158 

27, 393.  432 
490,717 
647, 824 

55.880 
361, 484 
172,500 

208,228 

48,683 

66.756 

14,192 

891,823 

637,212 

64,020 

17,321,262 

32, 118 

5.344,823 

13,355,113 

115,236 

6, 665, 064 

4,223,837 
95,653 

3,813,872 
56,978 

183,986 
1, 180, 276 

j      440.000 

523, 167  I      840, 762 

153,  208       250,  800 

24,333,817  '    97,696,576 


186, 347 


4, 332, 799 
4, 294,  380 

922,599 
79,572 

204,677 


70,048 
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Commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  the  principal  merchandise  for  the  years 
1895  and  1896,  compared — Continned. 

QUANTITIES— Continued. 


Articles. 


ImiMirtH. 


Wood  for  building:  | 

Oak  and  walnut cubic  feet..i 

Other do 1. 

Alcoholic  liquors gallous. .  i . 

Beer do  —  1. 

Coal long 1. 

Coal(brlcka) do.... I. 

Coke do 1. 

Animals:  I 

Cattle bead..; 

Dorses  .  - 1. do 

Sheep do 


1895.         I 


29,192 


196,886 

561 

12,769 


179, 762 


Exports. 


1895. 


10,884 
36,693 
11,375 
49, 870 
9,342 


2,598 
17,259 


VALUES. 


Arms 1      $28,680.96 

Bicycles 

Chemical  products 391, 295. 15 

Clothes . 


Cottxiu  goods 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  (dried) 

Furniture 

Glaus,  plate 

Hardware  and  mercery 

Musical  instruments 

Laoes: 

Cotton 

Li  nan 

Linen  goods  other  than  plain  and  twilled . 
Tinsut'S,  silk 


63,278.52 


$13.  178.  04  I 
45,621.15  I 
905,430.53  I 


$137,  383.  27 


300,637.43 


78,981.00  ' 

4,705.92  I 

|_^_ I        55^  g^   gQ 

"i2,"i7i.'35  I  '*'i2,'592.'69"!        36! 213! 34 
1 1,288.47 


10, 451. 21 
2. 049. 66 
28. 201. 49 


1896. 


8,876 
41,196 
20,105 
62,400 

9,510 


$257,985.09 


515, 

167, 

20, 


515.  54 
018.  93 
525.  55 


16, 

243, 

15, 


068.47 
592.05 
115. 80 
104.05 

456.33 
208.18 
265.30 
386.00 


Exchange  of  commerce  between  Belgium  and  other  countries  during  the  year  1895 
{importation  and  exportation  compared). 


QUANTITIES. 


Articles. 


O  11— VOL  11- 


-3 


Alimentary  conserves pounds . 

Bark  (for  tanning) do. . . 

Beets do... 

Bread,  macaroni,  etc do. . . 

Butter do... 

Cacao,  prepared do . . . 

Cement do . . . 

Chicory  and  yegetables do. . . 

Colors  and  dyes do 

Cordage do 

Filingft,  iron,  steel,  etc do 

Fish  of  all  kinds ...do.... 

Flour,  bran,  etc do 

Grain  of  all  kinds do 

Grain,  oleaginous do 

Grease do — 

Hay  and  fodder do 

Hops do 

Iron: 

Cast do — 

Manufactures  of do 

Old  scrap do 

Sheet,  etc do — 

Lead,  rough do. 

Lime do. 

Manures do. 


Meats do 

Nickel  and  copper : 

Rough -• do 

Sheets do — 


I 


Imports. 


24, 

140. 

387, 

3, 

16, 

51, 

41. 

175, 

1, 

4,086. 

100, 

209, 

6, 633. 

543, 

89, 

150. 

3i 


506,766 
788,  281 
841,476 
767,  771 
004, 020 
788.  810 
036,  264 
087,  277 
4:i0,  638 
666,911 
007, 334 
505, 536 
672,  995 
103,822 
012, 488 
837.  904 
693, 068 
916.  557 


Exports. 


2,903, 

32,  083, 

28, 480. 

3,  787, 

6,  903, 

70, 

602,  376. 

151.791. 

133,  220, 

7, 958. 

16,  052, 

16, 840, 

143, 282, 

1,060.471. 

203,643. 

74, 483, 

87. 733. 

2,  602, 


Increase. 
Imports.  Exports. 


21,602,812 
11.3.804,913  ' 
359,  360,  533  I 


,  700,  328 
718,  .562 


19,  341 


52,  209. 869 


492, 240, 562 

13,691,438 
•  50,198,337 

38. 760.  487 
100, 306, 221 

19, 982, 142 
169,812,344 

55, 255, 576 

23,496,605  i 
2, 036,  606  I 


4,  070,  855, 098 

83, 655. 912 
66,  390. 152 

5,  .'i72,  622, 023 
339,  368,  861 

15,  354,  396 

62, 959, 778 

1,314,045 


551,  340. 185 
110,  704.  662 


6.201,860 


21.775,246    470,465,312  I 

130,312.391  I I  125,620,953 

27.541,840  1        22,656,497' 

596,345,642  i 557,585,155 

87,991.554  i        12,814,667    

960,597,816  I I  940,615.674 

40.-).  056, 164    1  235,243,820 

50.295,260  4,960,307    


11,4,'>0,505 
5, 628, 537 


12,  046, 100 


3.59l,9^1 
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Exchange  of  commerce  between  Belgium  and  other  countries  during  the  year  1S95 
(importation  and  exportation  compared) — Continued. 

QU  AN  TITI ES— Continued . 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Increase. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Oil  cake pounds . 

Oil,  vegetable do. . . 

Aliroentarv do. . . 

Paper  of  all  kinds do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Rags do . . . 

Resin  and  bitumen do. . . 

Salt,  raw  and  refined do. . . 

Sirup  and  molasses do. . . 

Skins  and  hides : 

Raw do... 

Tanned do... 

Soap do... 

Starch do... 

Steel : 

Bars,  rolled,  etc do. . . 

Manufactures  of do. . . 

Stone do... 

Sugar : 

Raw do... 

Refined do. . . 

Thread: 

Cotton 

Linen do... 

Silk do.. 

Woolen do... 

Tin,  rough do. . . 

Tobacco  of  all  kinds do. . . 

Wax do. . 

Wood  puln do... 

Zinc,  Tougii do. . 

Alcoholic  liquors gallons. 

Beer do... 

Wine do.. 

Wood  for  building cubic  feet 

Cattle head 

Horses do . . 

Coal tons 

Coke do.- 


116,199,635 
28,311.868 

3,  745. 130 
20, 763, 158 

143, 375, 740 

52. 988. 179 
497, 493,  568 
267,986.716 

4,  964,  577 

99. 909. 180 
4, 826.  380 
3,841.310 
9,  892,  221 

79, 171, 484 

2, 499, 464 

68, 603, 020 

21. 689. 672 
1, 140,  652 

2, 982, 733 

13,439,202 

159,  590 

1,465.649 

7.  074.  203 

17,  513, 3:{8 

838, 917 

109,  460.  023 

18,811,313 

483,  061 

2, 285,  308 

6,974.616 

3, 823,  256 

241,350 

28.  201 

1, 533, 816 

362,834 


57, 805, 926 

32, 856, 412 

1,424,293 

63, 285,  018 

115,589,454 

81. 693, 790 

167,  390, 551 

2, 756, 582 

96, 018 

96. 267, 858 

7, 646,  967 

624, 395 

17,888,319 

377, 615, 104 
60, 363. 378 
324,893,470 

272, 813, 633 
106,114,813 

3, 918, 298 

52, 391, 152 

126,531 

22, 154. 858 

2, 312, 270 

351.  586 

499,354 

52, 594,  287 

194, 296, 090 

125, 751 

93, 130 

22,745 

64.678 

612 

24,633 

5, 121, 179 

870, 983 


68,393,709 


2, 320, 837 
"27,'786,'286' 


330,103,017 

265. 230, 134 

4, 868, 569 

3, 651, 322 


3,216,915 


33,059 


5, 361, 993 

17, 161,  752 

339,663 

56, 805, 736 


357, 310 
2,182,178 
6, 949, 871 
3,768,678 

239,738 
8,568 


4, 644, 544 


42, 521, 865 
'28,' 705,' 611 


2,820,587 


7,996,098 

298.443,620 

57,86.3,914 

256,290,450 

251,123,961 
104, 974, 161 

930,565 
38,851,950 


20, 689, 209 


175,  483, 777 


3,587,363 
408, 149 


VALUES. 


Animal  matter 

Animals,  other  than  horses  and  cattle 

Arms , 

Art,  objects  of 

Boats  and  vessels 

Candles 

Cars 

Chemical  products 

Clothes 

Cotton  goods 

Earthenware  of  all  kiudH 

Drugs 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Hardware  and  mercery 

Inntrument-s  and  scientific  apparatus. 

Jewelry  (gold  and  platinu) 

Linen  go<ras 

Machiuery  and  tools 

Mineral  ore 

Musical  instruments 

Plants  and  flowers 

Products  for  ind  ustries 

Silk  goods 

Skins,  manufactures  of 

Textile  fibers,  raw 

Tissues 

T^l)ographical  products 

vegetable  substances 

Watches  and  works 

Wood  of  all  kinds 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Woolen  goods 

Yeast 


$1,369,721 

324,  240 

308, 414 

1.  324, 945 

115.607 

96.114 

340. 452 

18,  355,  265 

1,849,1.33 

0,217,94^ 

74:{,  243 

3,283,123 

1,431,288 

539.  U4U 

6iV4,  862 

3,  013, 123 

150,  347 

737.041 

454.  901 

3. 766. 974 

7, 968,  944 

385.254 

181,034 

248,  391 

2, 233.  782 

1,  139,315 

26, 275,  020 

276,  762 

1. 429,  358 

548.313 

493,  308 

1,919,771 

221, 564 

4,911.657 

1,840.255 


$2, 166, 618 

267.498 

2,778,621 

676.500 

85,499 

903, 433 

7, 037, 938 

9, 187, 766 

1.287,117 

6, 318.  208 

2. 026,  307 

2,  950,  391 

I,  455,  413 

936,629 

9, 834, 122 

3, 046,  698 

32,231 

124,292 

3, 225.  609 

4, 885.  602 

4, 005,  365 

64,665 

896,292 

197,  632 

133,666 

2, 039, 817 

16,  564, 099 

702,620 

810,  021 

1, 747,  616 

7,141 

285,061 

1, 887, 733 

4,450,387 


$66,742 

$796,897 

2, 470. 207 

649,446 

30,108 

807, 319 

9,263,600 

6,697.486 

552, 016 

100,260 

1,283,064 

333,732 

24,125 

397,680 

9,220,260 

33, 675 

117,916 

612,  749 

2, 770, 708 
1.118,628 

3, 963,  679 

320,599 

715,258 

60,769 

2, 100, 126 

900,502 

10, 710, 921 

426,768 

619, 337 

1, 199, 302 

486,167 

1, 634, 710 

1,666.169 

461,270 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  disirict  of  Brussels  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1896, 


Articles. 


Aniline  colors 

Brmids  And  button  stock 

Braids  (hat beads),  Jet  on  wire. 

Bronze  ornaments,  statues,  etc. 

Cso^ts 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Chicory,  burnt 

Cbnrcn  regalia  and  ornaments. 

Corsets 

Cueurbites 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones. 

Barthenware 

Firebricks 

Fur,  reftase 

Furniture 

Glass: 

PUte 

Window 

Other 

Glass-ware 

Gloves 

Glue  and  glue  stock 

Glycerin 

Hair,  animal — 

Hats 

Hatters'  fur 

Horn  atrins 

Household  goods  and  personal 
effects 

Instraments,  musical 

Lace  floods 

Leather 

Linen  goods 

Kachinery 

Marble 

Karble    and    granite    (soda- 
water  fonntauiB) 

Kaphthalin 

Oil. 

Paintings,  oil  (works  of  art)  . 

Paper  and  books 

Phosphates ■ 

PlanUi 

Plants,  medicinal 

Bags  and  pai>er  stock 

Sciuea  and  weights 

Skina,  rabbi t»  sheep,  and  other 

Soap 

Soda,  pruseiate  of 

Stones: 

Ground  flint 

Paving 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Vegetable  fibers  (flax,  hemp, 
and  tow) 

Vegetables,  preserved 

Veils,  cotton 

Wlnea 

Woolen  goods 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  forl886. 


Decrease. 


Quarter  ending- 


Mar.  31. 


$1,478.87 
169. 95 
267.40 
209.89. 
161. 16 

86,268.94 


06.50 

263.07 

52, 410. 75 

1.222.51 

5,063.52 


June  S 


$1,844.64 


883.94 


145, 873. 65 


416.23 
'56,'S98.'64 


4,443.15 

1,724.10 

1, 302. 75 

I 

114,959.73  I 

27,867.40 


1, 073. 75 


1,879.96 


71,481.71 
25, 711. 47 


518.99  '. 

102,629.51  I 

385.84  , 

215.91    . 

2,140.81 

2,588.90  I 

49,410.51  I 

1,413.0U  I 

I 


27,483.86 
J.  637. 42 


860.63 

58,629.31 

7, 295. 12 

104, 819. 16 

612. 61 

2, 889. 44 

485.68 

1,662.03 

473. 98 

198.50 

4, 259. 52 

9,420.23 


384.84 

801.77 

1,647.96 

11, 752. 19 


2,710.80 

657.03 

32,110.51 

1,719.29 

418. 81 

909.41 

25,939.48 

385.08 

77, 402. 52 

2,376.50 

1, 586. 05 

352.89 
1, 121. 75 


Sept  30. 


$1,365.46 


157.28 
328.10 


189, 235. 77 


298.71 
61, 950. 63 
3, 633. 25 


3,482.85 

4,400.42 

6. 586. 41 

56.64 

50, 712. 32 

39,050.16 

580.75 

166.39 

106,323.80 


I 


3, 867. 02 

22, 137. 97 

1, 452. 07 

06.50 

879.02 

90,783.17 

2,090.37 

73, 392. 22 

735.16 

568.99 


460.71 
4, 199. 03 
1,476.05 
003.14 
445.83 
2,241.27 
1,663.71 
8,584.20 


T 


873. 01 


2.820.26 
378.56 

1,701.68 
666.24 

3, 510. 78 
237.97 
623.41 
77.48 


673. 172. 31 
728,757.93 


205.41 

1, 420. 04 
889.32 

4, 744. 63 
436. 18 


1,424.76 


202.34 
4,027.99 
3, 089. 23 
7,530.97 


2. 020. 78 
2, 013. 08 
1,741.82 
2, 821.  U 


Deo.  31. 


864.77  I. 
233.15  |. 


11,685.49 
281.14 


2, 121. 10 
2,530.19 


605, 060. 38    705, 003. 59 
093,899.92  1,023,060.31 


$2, 355. 21 
121. 30 


272.81 

167.96 

88,883.32 

6, 992. 52 


108.84 
44,265.60 
3,663.48 


1, 204. 88 

544.75 

4,452.00 


41, 344. 89 

43, 260. 76 

83.78 


39, 868. 26 
780.67 


1, 932. 31 

84, 514. 22 

533.37 


311.97 
30, 470. 06 

1,602.62 
64,960.16 

4, 379. 27 


1,355.42 

2,451.56 

0, 647. 28 

231.17 

843.63 

3. 522. 18 

1, 639. 76 

13,721.76 

467.45 


299.73 


1,609.95 
5, 045. 77 
784.16 
771. 71 
1, 446. 88 
7, 808. 10 


468,860.52 
725,375.87 


Total. 


$7,044.18 

291  25 

1, 308. 62 

810. 80 

329.12 

510, 251. 58 

6, 992.  52 

612.  73 

660.62 

209, 010. 62 

8. 619. 24 
5,063.62 
6,851.48 
0,388.32 

14, 142. 47 
1,350.39 

278,498.65 

136,880.79 

664.53 

685.38 

276,305.43 

2, 803. 93 

215. 91 

4. 861. 61 
9,046.16 

138, 173. 21 
5,117.73 

615.31 
3, 051. 03 
205, 831. 02 
11,323.19 
320,564.06 
8,003.54 
4.994.48 

838.67 

2,784.68 

676.32 

6. 032. 62 
13. 999. 34 
28, 075. 43 

1,134.81 
3, 704. 08 
8,  578. 30 

6. 503. 25 
36, 879. 26 

467. 45 
873. 01 

209. 73 

3, 185.  03 

907.12 

4,791.57 
18, 286. 82 
9, 329. 71 
1, 445. 86 
4, 201. 39 
11.840.53 


2,352.995.80 
3,171,994.03 


55,585.62    187,940.54    318,956.72  |   256,515.35 


818, 098. 23 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  Ckarleroi  agency  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 

ended  December  SI,  1896, 


Articles. 

Quarter 

ending — 

Total. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 
$17, 135. 09 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

$9, 885. 48 
966.03 

9,997.08 

57, 461.  38 

598. 11 

Cement 

$14,730.34 

$17, 070. 86 
255.07 

• 

7, 210. 06 
80, 142. 65 
2, 617. 29 
3, 155. 55 
5,021.07 
357.30 

$58,822.36 
1,221.10 

63, 500. 03 

636, 707.  07 

6, 192. 09 

3  155  56 

Earthenware 

Glass: 

Plate 

16, 833. 92 
197. 151. 71 

29,468.97 

201,951.43 

1,977.29 

Window 

Other  

'MR<*-hinery 

Marble 

4,824.44 

1, 149. 19 

641.73 

663.55 

14.168.00 

2t,330.85 

845. 19 

11,636.43 
1,020  85 

Nanbthalin 

Steel 

1.881.55 

30,557.38 

4,381.60 

16,049.55 
56,614.06 
11,414.95 

Wool,  washed 

1, 725. 83 
6, 149. 16 

Sandries 

639.00 

Total 

270,360.94 
101, 443. 54 

259, 547. 56 
187. 038. 14 

116,368.74 
289,  551. 36 

219.057.40 
367, 918. .  L' 

865, 834. 64 

Total  for  1895 

945,952.03 

Decrease  ..^.m. .......... 

173, 182. 62 

148, 861. 59 

80,617.39 

Increase 

168,917.40 

72,609.42 

r 

MINKS  AND  MINING. 

The  coal  mines  of  Belgium  produced,  in  1895,  20,450,604  tons  of  coal 
with  a  total  value  of  193,357,000  francs  ($37,317,901).  The  quantity  of 
coal  extracted  in  1895  was  a  decrease  on  that  of  1894  by  83,839  tons. 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  coal  in  1895  was  9.45  francs 
($1.82),  and  that  of  1894  was  9.32  francs  ($1.80),  an  increase  of  2  cents 
per  ton.  There  were  118,957  laborers  employed  in  the  mines  in  1895, 
an  increase  of  1,864  as  compared  with  1894.  They  were  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Description. 

In  the 
mines. 

80, 401 
1,268 
5,792 

On  the 
surface. 

Men 

21,206 
5,348 
2,693 

Women                      

Dnva  find Ar  1 6  VAftm 

Girls  nnder  16  vears  ....... 

2,249 

Total     

87,461 

31, 496 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  the  laborers  was  112,743,000  francs 
($21,759,399),  or  an  average  annual  salary  per  laborer  of  948  francs 
($182.96),  an  increase  of  7  francs  ($1.35)  as  compared  with  1894. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  mines  were: 

Wages 5|«21, 759,  399 

Other  expenses 13,957,181 

Total 36,716,580 

The  total  value  of  coal  extracted  in  1895  was  193,357,000  francs 
($37,317,901),  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of  8,297,000  francs  ($1,601,321). 

The  mines  were  divided  as  follows:  Seventy-seven  profitable  mines 
with  a  profit  of  11,654,000  francs  ($2,249,222) ;  45  losing  mines  with  a  loss 
of  3,357,000  francs  ($647,901);  net  profit,  8,297,000  francs  ($1,601,321). 
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Production  and  value  of  the  zinc,  lead,  and  iron  mines  of  Belgium  dvring  the  yeara  1894 

and  1896. 


I>e8cription. 


Zinc  blends 

Zinc  ore 

Lead  ore 

Pjrit<-8oflron. 

Iron  ore 

Manganefto  — 


1894. 


1895. 


Production.!     Valne.      Production.      Value, 


Ton*. 
7,670 
4,015 
160 
3.050 
311,222 
22,048 


$73,340.00 

38,300.50 

3, 261. 70 

5,770.70 

305, 364. 60 

53. 596. 10 


Nninboror  laboren  emploj^ed  in  1894,  1,581;  in  1805,  1,422. 

Results  of  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium  during  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


$69,972.15 

88,928.10 

4, 821. 50 

6,976.95 

316, 726. 85 

54, 250. 11 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 


Year. 


1894. 
1805. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tom. 
20, 534, 501 
20, 450, 604 


Profitable  minOH. 


Number. 


Profit. 


$2, 245, 748 
2,  249, 222 


General 
profit. 


$1,562,914 
1, 601, 321 


Laborers. 


Number. 


117, 103 
118, 967 


Averaee 
annual 
wages. 

$18L61 
182.96 


Losing  mines. 


Number. 


Selling 

price  per 

ton  of 

coal. 


Loss. 


$1.80 
1.82 


$682,834 
647, 901 


Extraor- 
dinary 
expenses. 


$14,093,632 
13. 957, 181 


Number  of  quarries,  number  of  laborers,  and  value  of  production  for  1894  and  1896. 


Year. 


1894. 
1896. 


Number  of  |  Number  of  |  Yidne  of  pro- 
quarries.   I   laborers.   |      duction. 


1,598 
1,409 


28,977  !  $7,407,340.00 
31,801       7,907,916.77 


SMELTING  FURNACES  IN  1895. 

The  number  of  establisliments  in  the  Kingdom  was  as  follows :  Work- 
ing, 17;  shut  down,  3.  The  number  of  laborers  employed  was  2,949; 
average  daily  wages  per  laborer,  2.86  francs  (55  cents). 

The  production  was  as  follows: 


Fine  cast  iron  . . . 
Cast  for  molders. 
Cast  steel 


Total. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
329, 750 
85,450 
414,034  I 


Value. 


$2,845,785 

721, 261 

4, 192, 925 


829,234  1      7,759,951 
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STEEL  WORKS  IN  1895. 

The  numberof  steel  works  was  as  follows:  Working,  10;  shut  down,  3. 
The  number  of  furnaces  was :  Working,  7 ;  shut  down,  6.  The  number 
of  converters  was  as  follows:  Working,  14;  shut  down,  16.  The  num- 
ber of  laborers  employed  was  4,691;  average  daily  wages  per  laborer, 
3.35  francs  (65  cents). 

The  production  was  as  follows: 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ingot  steel  (oast) 

Tong. 
407,634 
367,  JM7 

$5,086,474 

Finisbed  steel 

8, 186, 867 

Total 

776,681 

14,178,341 

IRON  WORKS  IN  1895. 


The  number  of  iron  works  working  was  48;  shut  down,  3.  The  num- 
ber of  casting  furnaces  working  was  358;  shut  down,  129.  The  number 
of  laborers  employed  was  13,586;  average  daily  wages  per  laborer, 
3.24  francs  (62J  cents). 

The  production  was  as  follows: 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hough  iron 

Tons. 

393,839 

445,899 

Finished  iron --- 

$10. 765, 697 

Total 

839,738 

10, 755, 697 

ZINC  WORKS  IN  1896. 

The  number  of  zinc  works  working  was  12.  The  number  of  furnaces 
working  was  366;  shut  down,  61.  The  number  of  laborers  employed 
was  4,783 ;  average  daily  wages  per  laborer,  3.52  francs  (68  cents).  The 
production  (in  ingot)  was  107,664  tons,  valued  at  38,496,000  francs 

($7,429,628). 

LEAD  AND  SILVER  WORKS  IN  1895. 

The  number  of  lead  and  silver  works  working  was  4.  The  number  of 
furnaces  for  reduction,  working,  was  18;  shut  down,  13.  The  number 
of  furnaces  for  refining,  working,  was  4.  The  number  of  laborers 
employed  was  671;  average  daily  wages  per  laborer,  2.89  francs  (56 
cents). 

The  production  of  rough  lead  was  15,573  tons,  valued  at  4,203,000 
francs  ($811,179);  and  the  production  of  silver  was  31,543  kilograms 
(69,395  pounds),  valued  at  3,430,000  francs  ($661,990). 

GLASS  WORKS  IN  1895. 

The  number  of  glass  manufactories  was  as  follows:  Working,  46; 
shut  down,  5.  The  number  of  tiirnaces  for  fusion  was:  Working,  83; 
shut  down,  44.  The  number  of  laborers  employed  was  20,937.  The 
value  of  the  products  was  46,453,000  francs  ($8,965,429). 
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Maritime  movement  of  Belgium  for  the  years  1895  and  1896. 
Entered. 


Porta. 


Antwerp  .... 

Brufses 

Brussels 

Ghent 

Louvain 

Nieuwpoort . 

Ostend 

Selzaeto 

Termonde . . . 


Ncunber  of  ves- 
sels. 


1896. 


4, 592 
132  , 
106  , 


1896. 


10 

^^ 
1,473 

58  I 

2  I 


4,829 

101 

144 

933 

4 

44 

1,699 

51 

10 


Totsl 7,252  I    7,815 


Tonni^e. 
1895.  1896. 


Cleared. 


Number  of  ves- 
sels. 


5,300,354 

40,038 

20,350 

496,239 

1,348 

10,607 

973, 136 

15, 454 

210 


6, 759, 062 

28,596 

24,069 

664,713 

430 

10,744 

1,083,682 

9,959 

1,201 


1895. 


133 
108 
776 
6 
37 
1,456 
54 


1896. 


4, 652       4, 9.52 


6.869,736  I    7,483,356  ]    7,1 


102 

144 

824 

4 

43 

,683 

50 

10 


Tonnage. 
1805.  1896. 


5,309.664 

39,969 

20.886 

449. 535 

855 

9,677 

964.029 

14,075 


5,  857, 901 

28,845 

24, 866 

479,  795 

430 

10.670 

1, 076, 101 

9,272 

1,271 


7,812       6,808,590  I      7,480,151 


Bbussels,  February  S,  1897, 


Geo.  W.  Eoosetelt,  Consul 


GHENT,   1895. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  situation  was  in  general  very  unfavor- 
able at  the  opening  of  1896.  A  slight  iinprovemeut  in  trade  occurred 
during  the  last  months  of  1894,  but  the  amelioration  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. It  consisted  chiefly  in  a  somewhat  increased  demand,  but 
prices  continued  to  remain  as  low  as  they  had  ever  been — lower  than 
would  have  been  deemed  possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Fortunately,  during  the  year  1895,  the  demand  gradually  increased; 
a  large  portion  of  old  stocks  on  hand  was  worked  off,  and  prices  began 
to  be  better.  Before  the  beginning  of  1896  a  radical  change  had  occur- 
red and  it  was  possible  to  foresee  the  revival  so  long  awaited  by  the 
majority  of  manufacturers,  especially  by  those  engaged  in  machinery 
making  and  metal  working,  whose  condition  had  for  some  time  been 
critical 

This  improvement  in  trade  conditions  still  continues  and  permits  the 
future  to  be  anticipated  with  confidence.  The  prosperity  of  the  period 
between  1887  and  1890  had  encouraged  such  an  extension  in  production 
that  reaction  was  inevitable.  The  excess  in  manufactures  provoked 
lower  prices,  while  important  transactions  in  South  America  were  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  financial  crash.  There  resulted  a  general  want 
of  confidence;  purchasers  bought  only  from  day  to  day  and  reduced 
their  stocks  rather  than  sell  in  markets  where  they  only  sustained  losses. 
All  the  great  enterprises  in  the  world  were  arrested  by  the  danger  of 
giving  credit.  The  present  revival,  which  is  manifest  in  the  greater 
number  of  articles,  seems  all  the  more  trustworthy  in  that  it  is  slow 
and  steady  and  is  not  in  any  respect  the  result  of  speculation  or  combi- 
nation. It  is,  furthermore,  being  promoted  by  efforts  of  all  the  great 
powers,  with  a  view  to  give  a  larger  extension  to  colonial  relations. 

The  results  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  and  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  several  of  the  Spanish- American  Eepublics  can  not  fail  to  lead 
to  the  inauguration  and  execution  of  important  transactions.  The 
immense  amount  of  unproductive  capital  at  present  ready  for  invest- 
ment will  engage  willingly  in  large  undertakings,  so  long  retarded,  and 
will  contribute  by  its  assistance  even  more  to  strengthen  the  market. 
AH  these  factors  give  us  reason  to  hope  a  happy  rounding  out  of  the 
century  for  commerce  and  industry.  ^.^.^.^^^  by L^OOglC 
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AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  from  tbis  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  1895  o\rer  the  amount  for  1894;  indeed^ 
the  sum  total  slightly  exceeded  that  for  any  previous  year.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  generally  low  prevailing  prices,  this  fact  should  be 
regarded  as  most  encouraging. 

The  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  showed  extraordinary  increases 
in  the  value  of  exports,  while  the  last  quarter  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able decrease.  This  fact,  which  there  was  not  any  reason  to  anticipate, 
was  rather  surprising;  but,  as  later  results  have  shown,  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  another  depression.  As  it  was,  the  total  value  of  exports 
declared  at  this  consulate  for  1895  was  $1,476,505.87,  as  compared  with 
$1,113,485.84  for  1894,  and  $1,465,906.76  for  1892,  the  best  previous  year 
in  the  history  of  the  consulate.  The  increase  of  18D5  over  1894  was 
$363,020.03,  while  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  goods  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  making  allowance  for  reduced  prices,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  60  x>er  cent. 

The  values  declared  by  quarters  were,  respectively : 


1895. 

1894. 

Increaae. 

Decrease. 

First  n  nftrtor » 

$386,425.78 
3619^.16 
892,158.22 
332,924.71 

$216,087.93 
227, 789. 27 
310, 187. 19 
859.421.43 

$170,337.88 
137, 207. 89 
81,971.03 

Second  qaarter 

Third  quarter 

Foarth  quarter 

$26, 406. 72 

Total 

1,476,505.87 

1,113,485.84 

363,020.03 

The  first  ten  months  of  the  year  trade  was  excellent,  but  after  Novem- 
ber 1  a  sudden  cessation  occurred  in  the  shipment  of  several  of  the 
principal  articles  of  expjort. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  principal 
exports: 


Articles. 


Rags  and  paper  stock 

Fltucandtow 

Kabbit  skins  and  hat- 
ters' furs 

Linen  goods 

Chicory,  root  and 
granulated 


1895. 


$348, 309. 46 
250,190.83 

206, 390. 67 
171,022.86 


1894. 


Articles. 


1895. 


$326,144.42  I,  Planto $181,904.67 

150.008.24  ,1  Sugar 78,592.53 

I    CeiiMjnt 55,432.85 

171,094.27  1    Lact« '  39,080.61 

100, 832. 26      Miscellnnuous I  35. 625. 19 


159,896.30  ,      164.455.35 


1894. 


$95,673.46 


Total 1,476,505.87  1    1,113,485.84 


All  the  leading  articles,  except  chicory,  showed  more  or  less  increase. 
The  decrease  in  valuation  of  chicory  was  entirely  due  to  reduced  prices. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  muc^h  larger  quantity  was  shipped  than  in  1894. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  flax  and  tow — more  than  $100,000. 

The  rag  and  paper-stock  trade  made  a  nominal  improvement,  but  its 
percentage  of  the  entire  trade  in  1895  amounted  to  only  23.6,  as  against 
29,2  per  cent  in  1894,  the  least  recorded  here  for  many  years.  The  ten- 
dency noted  in  the  preceding  year  toward  smaller  invoices  of  goods 
was  more  accentuated  than  heretofore.  The  average  value  of  invoices 
during  1895  was  $1,157.14,  a  slight  gain  over  1894,  when  it  was  only 
$1,125.87.  The  total  number  of  invoices  legalized  was  1,276,  as  com- 
pared with  989  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  about  33^  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  names  of  exporters  on  the  books  of  this  consulate  is 
larger  than  ever  previously.  The  distribution  of  merchandise  among 
I7nited  States  ports  is  likewise  continually  increasing.  The  prospects 
of  the  increased  importance  of  this  consulate  within  the  next  few  years 
is  indeed  most  flattering. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

It  must  once  more  be  noted  how  much  industry  is  influenced  by 
speculation.  A  year  ago,  a  possible  revival  of  prices  was  not  to  be 
early  anticipated,  and  yet  within  a  short  time,  a  complete  resuscitation 
occurred  in  the  quotations  of  raw  cotton.  Middling  American,  which 
wasquoted  at  3d.  January  1, 1895,  reached  4:|^d.  in  October  (but  declined 
to  4^d.  again  in  October) ;  that  is  to  say,  a  variation  of  60  per  cent  between 
prices  within  ten  months.  Ko  one  could  foresee  such  a  sudden  change, 
all  the  more  as  statisticians,  who  for  several  years  past  had  been  good 
prophets,  were  announcing  an  average  crop  of  8,500,000  bales;  but  sud- 
denly they  modified  their  opinions  and  declared  the  maximum  6,600,000 
bales.  As  it  is  often  observed,  the  prices  of  manufactured  products 
have  not  followed  the  steady  upward  tendency,  and  only  those  spinners 
who  had  large  stocks  of  raw  material  profited  by  the  situation.  The 
extension  of  the  weaving  industry  would  have  favored  increased  prices, 
if  the  competition  of  English  threads  had  not  interfered.  All  trials  of 
foreign  threads,  however,  have  failed  to  respond  to  previous  expecta- 
tions. Pampn'ess,  and  the  extra  waste  occasioned  by  a  frequently  faulty 
finish,  led  to  dissatisfaction,  which  gives  ground  to  expect  in  the  future 
a  preference  for  Belgian  products. 

Several  strikes  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  year,  with  consider- 
able damage  to  the  development  of  Ghent  industries.  The  claims  of 
the  workingmen  related  e8i>ecially  to  the  increase  of  wages.  In  many 
spinning  establishments,  these  were  modified,  equalizing  thus  the 
schedules  of  the  various  factories. 

The  present  year  does  not  give  promise  of  happy  results.  The  small 
American  crop  must  inevitably  cause  higher  prices  by  the  reduction  of 
stocks,  which  will  then  be  seriously  in  deficit;  if  the  future  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  larger,  buyers  of  cotton  manufiictures  will  delay  as  much  as 
possible  their  x^urchases,  meanwhile  reducing  their  stocks  in  the  hope 
of  lower  prices.  This  will  necessarily  oblige  manufacturers  to  fill  their 
warehouses  at  high  quotations.  The  number  of  spindles  remains  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1895,  there  were  counted 
at  Ghent  524,232  spinning  spindles,  as  compared  with  521,800  in  1894, 
and  74,834  twisting  spindles  instead  of  80,900  for  the  preceding  year. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

Thestrong demand  for  threads  in  1895  caused  a  correspondingincrease 
in  their  price,  accentuated  by  the  advance  in  the  quotations  of  cotton. 
Cotton  goods  likewise  advanced,  but  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  indispo- 
sition of  purchasers,  who  had  become  so  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  decreasing  prices.  Cotton  threads  advanced  3  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  advanced  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  in 
some  of  the  cheaper  qualities,  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  duties  under  the  new  Belgian  tarifl"  act  should  be 
noted:  Raw  cotton  is  free  from  duty.  The  duty  on  cotton  threads, 
formerly  about  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  now  reduced  to  7 J  per  cent. 
This  duty,  however,  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  struggle  which  Belgian 
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manufacturers  sustain  with  their  English  competitors.  Wages  suffer 
from  it,  and  are  just  so  much  less  than  in  England  to  compensate  for 
what  the  weaver  pays  to  the  Government  on  the  admission  of  the 
threads  employed  by  him. 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  is,  however,  improving.  Even  though 
there  may  not  have  been  an  increase  in  wages  during  1895,  work  was 
much  more  steady  and  plentiful,  and  weavers  were  able  to  increase 
considerably  the  total  of  their  earnings. 

LINEN   YARNS. 

Linen  yarns  were  held  at  exaggerated  prices,  especially  in  Belgium, 
during  the  first  part  of  1894.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year,  however, 
by  reason  of  the  immense  accumulation  in  stocks  of  fine  and  medium 
threads,  from  No.  41  upward,  there  was  a  sudden  decline,  even  below 
the  prices  anticipated.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  only  a  few 
large  houses  profited  by  these  prices,  so  disastrous  for  spinners,  and 
chiefly  due  to  the  desire  of  a  few  to  immediately  realize.  The  profits 
of  flax  spinners  were  consequently  nil  in  1894,  even  for  those  houses 
which  used  the  best  judgment  in  their  purchases  of  raw  material. 

During  the  first  week  of  1895,  local  spinners  vainly  tried  to  reduce 
their  enormous  stocks  of  threads,  accumulated  during  the  disastrous 
crisis  of  1894.  February  1,  the  principal  establishments  issued  new 
prices  current,  giving  lower  quotations.  This  measure,  soon  followed 
by  a  complete  reawakening  of  the  American  market,  rapidly  emptied 
the  warehouses ;  the  prices,  however,  involving  considerable  loss.  This 
clearance  having  once  been  effected,  business  assumed  a  healthier 
aspect,  thanks  to  the  low  price  of  flax  and  to  the  gradual  rise  in  jute, 
and,  especially,  in  cotton. 

The  weaving  demand  for  the  coarse  numbers  of  thread  also  became 
more  general;  it  still  continues,  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  important 
for  some  time  to  come.  As  a  result,  prices  showed  a  decided  tendency 
to  advance  after  September  1.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  second 
half  of  the  year  contributed  to  repair  the  losses  suffered  during  the 
long  months  of  the  crisis. 

LINEN   GOODS. 

The  low  prices  of  raw  materials  made  it  possible  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  linen  textiles  to  offer  them  at  the  beginning  of  1895  at  excep- 
tionally low  quotations;  very  important  orders  were  consequently 
received  after  May  1, 1895.  About  September  1,  there  was  a  change. 
Prices  tended  upward,  and  sales  became  more  difiicult.  Quotations  of 
textiles  were  satisfactory  for  those  who  bought  their  raw  material  before 
this  advance.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase from  day  to  day,  have  not  been  able  to  realize  any  profit.  While 
the  tendency  was  upward,  the  advance  in  textiles  did  not  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  raw  material. 

Oenerally,  the  volume  of  business  was  unchanged.  The  result  of  the 
year's  fluctuations  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Advance  in  flax 
threads  of  20  cents  per  20  bundles;  slight  increase  in  prices  of  the 
manufactured  products;  profits  less  in  percentage  but  about  the  same 
in  amount  as  the  preceding  year. 

Almost  all  weaving  establishments  were  busy  throughout  the  yenr 
and  stocks  certainly  decreased.  The  condition  of  the  trade  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  therefore  better  than  at  its  opening. 
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The  wages  of  workmen  increased  fully  10  per  cent  daring  the  year 
and  many  obtained  other  advantages.  These  concessions  were  not,  how- 
ever,  made  without  a  struggle.  Strikes  were  numerous  and  the  troubles 
constantly  existing  between  the  employers  and  employees  in  this 
industry  are  a  serious  menace  to  its  future  prosperity.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  constant  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  factories,  which  is 
very  unfavorable  to  obtaining  the  best  results.  Most  of  the  factory 
hands  come  to  Ghent  originally  from  country  districts.  They  remain 
here  a  few  years  and  then  are  induced  by  the  prospect  of  better  wages 
to  emigrate  across  the  French  frontier  to  Ville  and  Itoubaix.  Their 
places  are  in  turn  taken  by  new  country  hands.  This  change  is  cer- 
tainly injurious  to  Ghent  industries,  which  are  thus  constantly  losing 
their  most  skillful  workmen. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  experienced  a  notable  amelioration  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  Wilson  tariff  act  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
export  of  linens  and  cottons  to  our  country.  In  1894,  the  amount  pur- 
chased had  indeed  been  less  than  the  average,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  commercial  situation  pending  the  adoption  of  the  new  act.  In 
1895,  the  amount  of  declared  exports  of  linen,  cottons,  and  mixed  goods 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  was  valued  at 
$171,022.86  as  compared  with  $100,832.26  for  1894,  being  an  increase 
of  $'i  0,190.50. 

Can  it  be  concluded  from  the  revival  in  linen  manufactures  that  this 
industry  has  once  more  returned  to  a  stable  condition?  Probably  not. 
Every  event  which  influences  its  regular  course  makes  it  evident  that 
this  industry  no  longer  enjoys  the  independence  of  former  days.  It 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  political  and  financial  accidents.  If  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  causes  it  to  lose  temi)orarily  one  of  its  markets, 
it  does  not  find  another  in  return.  Belgium  exports  three-fourths  of  its 
flax  and  tow  manufactures.  Since,  however,  it  attained  the  height  of 
its  development,  its  field  has  rather  been  narrowed  by  duties — pro- 
tective, even  sometimes  prohibitive — introduced  in  countries  affording 
formerly  large  markets.  What  are  the  remedies?  The  linen  industry 
must  endeavor  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  its  cost  prices  in  order  to 
at  least  preserve  the  markets  which  remain;  but  while  it  makes  the 
greatest  sacrifices  and  invests  in  costly  machinery,  its  efforts  seem  to  be 
frustrated  by  exterior  influences  diametrically  opposed  to  its  success. 

Legislation  has  imposed  upon  it  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours,  but  former  wages  have  been  maintained^  and  the  working 
men  are  commencing  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  new  increase  in  wages, 
which  would  absorb  the  margin  necessary  to  be  maintained,  in  order  to 
enable  manufacturers  to  export  their  threads. 

These  conditions  have  occasioned,  during  the  later  months  of  1895, 
the  strikes  which  were  inevitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufac- 
turer, who  preferred  to  suffer  the  temporary  embarrassment  rather 
than  to  yield  to  conditions  which  would  render  his  competition  in 
foreign  countries  impossible.  The  importance  of  the  linen  industries  in 
Ghent  and  elsewhere  in  Belgium  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
statistics : 

The  total  number  of  spindles  employed  at  Ghent  in  the  spinning  of 
flax,  tow,  hemp,  and  jute  amounted  in  1895  to  195,044,  in  all  the  rest 
of  Belgium  97,112,  making  a  total  for  the  entire  countiy  of  292,156. 
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The  fourteen  spiimiug  establishments  in  Ghent  employed  10,600 
workmen,  sabdivided  into  the  following  proi>ortiou8: 

Per  cent. 

Boys  from  13  to  16  years  of  age 5.7 

Men  over  16  years  of  age 23. 2 

Girls  from  13  to  16  years  of  age 7.1 

Girls  from  16  to  21  years  of  age 17 

Women  over  21  years  of  age 47 

Total 100 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  1896  by  all  the  spinning  establishments 
of  Ghent  approximated  $1,200,000.  The  amount  paid  to  workmen 
delivering  flax  and  coal  to  the  spinning  establishments,  although  paid 
by  these  latter,  is  not  included  in  this  sum ;  neither  is  any  account  taken 
of  the  amount  paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  workingmen's  insurance, 
pensions,  and  mutual  aid  societies. 

The  capital  engaged  in  flax  manufacturing  industries  at  Ghent  may 
be  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  Ghent  flax  spinners  employed,  during  1895, 
30,000  tons  of  flax,  worth  $4,800,000 ;  15,000  tons  of  tow,  worth,  approxi- 
mately, $1,890,000.  and  7,000  tons  of  jute,  valued  at  $460,000;  total, 
62,000  tons,  valued  at  $7,150,000. 

The  production  was  11,639  tons  linen  yarn,  worth,  approximately, 
$5,470,000;  10,930  tons  tow  yarn,  worth  $3,140,000;  6,800  tons  jute 
yarn,  worth  $680,000;  total,  29,300  tons,  valued  at  $9,290,000. 

Spinners  also  employed  quite  a  large  quantity  of  flax  waste.  Exact 
statistics  for  1895  are  wanting,  but  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply, 
and  many  spinners  were  unable  to  obtain  the  amount  necessary.  The 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  flax- spinning  establishments  of  Ghent 
amounted  to  70,000  tons,  valued  at  $182,000,  delivered  at  Ghent. 

LINEN  SEWING  THREAD. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  sewing  thread  in  this  vicinity  is  gradually 
but  constantly  on  the  decline.  Cotton  thread  is  more  and  more  replac- 
ing it.  Flax  thread  is  indeed  not  any  longer  manufactured  except  by 
some  few  houses.  Then  it  is  the  speciality,  and  the  grades  manufac- 
tured are  exclusively  for  those  industries  which  require  a  very  strong 
thread.  The  lace  makers  alone  employ  any  considerable  quantity  of 
flax  thread.  The  substitution  of  cotton  for  flax  in  thread  manufactures 
during  recent  years  may  be  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
spindles  formerly  occupied  in  flax  spinning. 

During  1895,  no  remarkable  change  occurred  in  the  thread  trade: 
sales  were  generally  easier  than  in  1894.  There  were,  however,  several 
periods  of  great  stagnation,  such  as  have  characterized  this  business 
for  several  years  past.  Prices  remain  very  limited  and  leave  but  little 
profit,  considering  the  increase  in  price  of  the  raw  material.  There  has 
been  a  slight  advance  in  quotations  of  tow  and  flax  threads,  but  it  is 
really  only  nominal.  Almost  all  the  larger  contracts  in  force  through- 
out the  year  were  made  at  the  low  prices  prevailing  at  the  end  of  1894. 
In  new  transactions  only  was  it  possible  to  realize  better  prices,  but 
these  formed  the  smaller  i)roportion.  Workmen's  wages  have  undoubt- 
edly increased.  Were  it  not  that  the  export  trade  was  obstructed  by  the 
high  protectionist  duties  inaugurated  in  several  countries,  these  wages 
would  not  be  any  impediment  to  trade;  but,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, every  such  advance  means  a  more  limited  market  and  fewer 
sales.  Profits  have  been  slightly  better  than  in  1894,  wliich  was  a  very 
bad  year  for  this  article.  This  branch  of  the  industry  is  still  affected  by 
the  lack  of  sales  abroad,  which  are  decreasing  year  by  year.,    ^^^.^ 
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The  exports  of  flax  thread  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  1895  amounted  to  $3,490.77,  as  compared  with  $368.48  in 
1894.  On  the  contrary,  the  export  of  crochet  cotton  yarns  fell  from 
$5,042.87  in  1894  to  $1,023.85  in  1895. 

JUTE   SPINNING. 

The  jute  crop  for  the  season  1894-96  was  very  important  as  regards 
quantity  and  satisfactory  in  quality.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  quantity 
will  not  be  less  for  1895-96.  By  reason  of  this  abundance,  raw  jute 
remained,  during  the  entire  year  1895,  at  quite  steady  prices,  or  at  least 
without  great  fluctuation,  and  reasonably  cheap. 

Spinners  have  therefore  been  able  to  operate  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty. The  demand  for  yarn  has  been  very  active  throughout  the 
year,  and,  while  working  at  full  capacity,  stocks  have  not  accumulated. 
Prices  of  yarn  were  tolerably  remunerative,  and  the  results  of  1895  will 
compensate  some  little  for  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year. 

JUTE  WBAVINa. 

During  the  year  1896,  jute  weavers  have  generally  been  quite  busy. 
The  relatively  low  prices  of  yarn,  which  have  not  varied  during  the 
entire  period,  have  given  confldence  to  the  purchaser.  He  has  tlius  been 
enabled  to  operate  on  a  large  scale,  low  prices  being  an  essential  element 
of  sale.  If  the  domestic  market  has  been  rather  active,  the  sale  of  tex- 
tiles abroad  has  become  more  difficult.  To  maintain  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  weavers  be  able  to  buy 
their  necessary  yarn  cheap.  It  may  be  asked  why  Belgian  spinners  do 
not  manufacture  the  woof  at  low  prices  and  in  the  same  conditions  as 
the  coarse  numbers.  Coarse  numbers  are  only  manufactured  by  one 
spinner,  and  in  insufficient  qualities.  Belgian  weavers  are  tributary 
to  English  spinners,  who  produce  all  kinds,  and  furnish  the  woof  at 
low  prices,  as  well  as  the  coarse  numbers,  such  as  are  specially  sought 
for  exportation.  There  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  for  weavers 
to  find  in  their  own  country  all  kinds  of  yarn  necessary  for  the  export 
trade. 

The  abnormal  extension  which  jute  manufacturing  is  taking  in  Ben- 
gal, by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  labor,  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  A  good  idea  of  the  con- 
sumption of  jute  is  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Bengal  manufacturers  represents  2,574,000  bales  of  raw 
jute,  while  Dundee  only  manufactures  1,200,000  bales  and  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  all  together  only  employ  1,300,000  bales,  so  that 
the  Calcutta  establishment  consumes  more  jute  than  all  European 
factories. 

SAILCLOTH. 

The  sale  of  sailcloth  has  been  difficult  and  unfavorable.  The  export 
trade  has  been  very  limited,  and  becomes  yearly  of  less  and  less 
importance. 

CORDAGE   ANT)   ROPE. 

Without  presenting  any  striking  difference  as  compared  with  1894, 
the  year  1895  was  better,  so  far  as  regards  the  quantity  of  work  in  the 
factories.  Sales,  therefore,  were  larger  than  for  1894,  but  prices  unfor- 
tunately did  not  give  the  same  satisfaction.    Competition  is  strong  ^d 
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very  bitter.  Prices  which  in  1894  were  already  very  low  suffered  a 
still  further  decline.  Considering  the  rising  condition  of  the  hemp 
market  which  furnishes  the  principal  part  of  the  rawonaterial  employed 
in  this  vicinity,  the  situation  does  not  seem  rational.  In  the  bad  con- 
dition of  trade  in  the  East,  manufacturers  are  more  on  their  guard  than 
in  the  past,  and  accept  orders  only  with  great  circumspection.  A 
tendency  to  advance  may,  indeed,  result  from  this  situation. 

By  reason  of  the  increase  in  production  and  the  slight  fall  in  prices, 
profits  have  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  figure  as  during  the 
previous  year.  During  1895,  the  question  of  wages  did  not  come  up 
for  discussion.  It  had  been  adjusted  in  1894,  and  workmen  were  fully 
satisfied.  Exx)orts  of  cordage  and  rope  for  the  United  States  during 
1895  amounted  to  only  $1,527.80,  aa  against  $4,916.44  for  1894. 

LACE. 

The  principal  event  in  the  lace  trade  during  1895  was  the  increased 
demand  for  Valenciennes  lace,  which  had  been  suffering  for  a  dozen 
years  past.  (Jeuerally,  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  sales  of  lace 
may  be  noted.  This  improvement  continued  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
year  and  was  chiefly  attributable  to  English  demands. 

Business  with  America,  France,  England,  and  Italy  was  much  more 
regular  than  in  1894.  Some  estimate  the  increase  in  volume  of  business 
as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent.  There  was  an  advance  in  prices.  It 
amounted,  for  Valenciennes  lace,  to  10  to  15  per  cent;  Torchon  lace,  in 
the  narrower  widths,  for  which  the  demand  was  very  large,  increased  15 
per  cent;  on  the  smaller  articles  in  cotton  thread,  selling  at  2^  to  6  cents 
per  yard,  there  was  a  similar  advance;  on  like  articles  in  flax  thread, 
the  advance  was  5  to  8  per  cent;  on  those  in  cotton  thread,  selling  up 
to  14  cents  per  yard,  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent.  On  manufactures  of 
lace  in  other  qualities  of  higher  price,  no  perceptible  increase  is  to  be 
noted.  Smaller  articles  have  throughout  the  year,  as  heretofore  noticed, 
been  in  great  demand,  so  much  so  that  production  was  not  sufficient. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance,  prices  are  not  satisfactory.  Not  even 
the  level  of  former  prosperous  years  has  yet  been  reached. 

Wages  increased  8  to  10  per  cent,  bat  are  still  very  low  and  not 
suflScient  for  necessary  support.  Profits  did  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  prices.  Some  kinds  of  goods,  which  it  is  customary 
to  purchase  of  the  lace  makers,  were  difficult  to  obtain,  by  reason  of  the 
great  demand.  The  increase  in  wages  and  the  competition  occasioned 
by  the  demand  contributed  also  to  limited  profits.  England  and 
lYance  purchased  more  than  usual;  for  other  European  countries,  sales 
were  ordinary.  The  amount  of  trade  with  the  United  States  was,  on  the 
contrary,  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  the  amount  shipped  from 
this  consular  district  during  1895  being  valued  at  $39,080.61,  instead  of 
$45,039.06  in  1894. 

MACHINERY. 

A  very  marked  improvement  occurred  daring  1895  in  the  condition 
of  machine  manufactures.  Prices  did  not  vary,  but  orders  were  more 
abundant.  The  tendency  of  business  which  attracted  Belgian  capital 
toward  new  industrial  establishments  in  Russia  increased  the  demand 
in  the  latter  country,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  prohibitive  tax  which 
exists  more  or  less  everywhere,  Ghent  manufacturers  of  machinery  are 
competing  courageously  and  successfully,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
excellent  execution,  with  their  foreign  rivals. 
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For  some  time  prior  to  1895,  friendly  relations  existed  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  During  the  past  year,  however,  owing  to  a 
strike  in  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  of  the  city,  all  the 
manufacturers  deemed  it  to  their  common  interest  to  shut  down.  A 
lock-out  of  ten  weeks  resulted.  Large  losses  in  wages  were  sustained 
by  the  workmen,  while  foreign  customers  became  discontented  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  prompt  delivery  of  their  orders.  It  should  be 
noticed  here  that  this  was  the  iirst  strike  occurring  in  the  Ghent  metal- 
lurgical industry  since  1871. 

HABBWABE. 

There  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  business  in 
these  articles  during  the  past  year,  due  chiefly  to  an  increased  demand; 
prices  also  increased.  The  percentage  of  profits  has  remained  un- 
changed and  wages  are  the  same  as  i)reviously,  but  great  difliculty  has 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  good  workmen.  Continual  strikes  are 
the  cause  of  this  situation.  Considerable  numbers  of  workmen  have 
emigrated  to  France  or  removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  Belgium.  In 
France,  there  is  at  present  plenty  of  work.  One  dealer  in  hardware 
calls  my  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  purchasing  in  the  United  States. 
The  employment  of  custom  agents  by  American  firms  increases  the  cost 
of  our  manufactures  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  introduction 
into  Belgium  very  difficult.  My  informant,  for  instance,  gives  me  an 
illustration  of  the  purchase  of  a  package  containing  goods  worth  $7.56 
on  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  charges  amounting  to  $7.60. 

POWDBE. 

Manufacturers  of  gunpowder  report  scarcely  any  modification  in  the 
state  of  their  industry  during  1895.  Prices  and  profits  were  station- 
ary but  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  smokeless  powder  exported  to  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $8,148.88,  as  compared  with  $1,129.05  for 
the  preceding  year. 

BASKETS. 

The  basket  industry  in  this  district  has  not  experienced  any  special 
modification  this  year.  The  volume  of  business  is  said  to  have  increased 
20  per  cent.  Prices,  however,  remained  stationary  and  unremunerative. 
Workmen's  wages  increased  10  per  cent.  If  the  increase  continues, 
manufacturers  will  be  necessarily  obliged  to  advance  prices.  The  per- 
centage of  profits  remained  about  the  same  as  heretofore.  There  were 
no  exports  of  these  articles  to  the  United  States. 

BEET-SUGAE   INDUSTEY. 

The  season  of  1895-96  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  sugar  industry. 
Favored  by  an  exceptional  temperature,  the  beet  root  was  rich  in  sugar 
and  the  crop  was  a  good  medium.  Manufacturing  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  was  accomplished  under  good  conditions.  The  smaller  sowings 
made  throughout  Europe  occasioned  an  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar 
and  recompensed  mauufactarers  for  the  losses  of  1894-95. 

The  deficit  of  the  present  season  may  be  estimated  at  about  900,000 
tons,  and  the  apparent  stock  is  2,400,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1,800,000 
tons  in  1895  at  the  same  date.  The  large  ])urchases  of  beet  root,  made 
rather  without  consideration,  and  the  high  prices  prevailing  indicate 
a  great  increase  in  manufacture  and,  consequently,  another  decline  in 
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the  price  of  sugar  during  the  next  season  of  1890-97.  The  critical 
condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  is  the  only  saving  feature  which 
Belgian  manufacturers  regard  as  a  possibly  counteracting  influence. 
The  Cuban  crop  will  not  exceed  one  half  its  usual  quantity,  the  deficit 
amounting  to  500,000  tons. 

The  number  of  sugar  factories  in  East  Flanders  is  8,  all  of  which 
were  in  operation  last  year.  The  sugar  contracts  for  the  season  of 
1896-96  amount  to  48,154,346  pounds,  against  46,720,388  pounds  for  the 
preceding  year. 

MILLING. 

The  first  six  mouths  of  the  year  1895  were  disastrous  for  Belgian 
milling.  French  flours,  favored  by  an  export  drawback,  had  lessened 
the  value  of  Belgian  milled  products  to  such  a  point  that  the  latter,  in 
order  to  find  sale,  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost  price.  The  inau- 
guration of  a  duty  upon  flours,  coinciding  with  a  renewed  demand, 
suddenly  occasioned  a  change  in  this  unfavorable  situation  so  that 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  millers  have  been  able  to  recoup 
the  losses  previously  suffered.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  brilliant, 
for  the  milling  industry  produces  much  more  than  the  demand,  not- 
withstanding its  export  trade  to  England.  This  fact,  however,  has  not 
prevented  the  establishment  of  five  or  six  new  mills  of  considerable 
importance  and  the  increase  in  capacity  of  several  of  the  old  estab- 
lishments since  the  imposition  of  the  duty  upon  importations  irom 
abroad. 

DISTILLERIES. 

The  number  of  distilleries  in  East  Flanders  in  1895  amounted  to  136 
of  which  111  were  active  and  25  idle.  The  amount  of  liquor  distilled, 
as  declared  for  taxation,  in  1895  was  7,614,686  gallons.  The  agricul- 
tural distilleries  turned  out  4,431,958  gallons  of  this  amount.  In  1894, 
these-quantities  were,  respectively,  7,780,541  and  4,382,192  gallons. 

Agricultural  distilleries,  the  number  of  which  has  been  reduced  by 
the  competition  of  industrial  distilleries,  would  possibly  revive  if  the 
law  under  discussion  at  this  time  were  to  be  adopted. 

BREWING. 

The  number  of  breweries  established  in  Bast  Flanders  in  1895  was 
587,  of  which  number  573  were  active  and  14  idle.  The  total  quantity 
of  malt  declared  by  brewers  for  excise  duty  amounted  to  28,960,410 
tons,  and  thequan tity  of  liquor  produced,  declared  liable  to  taxation,  was 
8,005,909  gallons.  In  1894,  these  figures  were,  respectively,  27,330,595 
tons  and  8,233,707  gallons.  These  figures  prove  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  has  increased.  The  exportation  of  local  beers  remains  station- 
ary, while  country  brewers  are  sending  more  and  more  of  their 
products  to  the  cities.  The  beer  is,  without  doubt,  improving  in 
quality,  and  its  increased  cousumption  indicates  a  decliue  in  demand 
for  alcoholic  drinks. 

LUMBER. 

The  year  1895  may  be  considered  as  having  been  very  favorable  to 
the  trade  in  exotic  lumbers.  There  were  imported  9,087,833  cubic  feet 
against  9,032,424  cubic  feet  in  1894.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  market  remained  calm ;  prices  did  not  suffer  any  notable 
change.    About  September  1^  however,  there  was  a  tendency  to  an 
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advance,  especially  for  tbin  and  narrow  boards;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  this  increase  was  assured. 

Statistics  of  lumber  imported  indicate  that  the  (juautity  of  certain 
kinds  increased  while  others  decreased.  Pitcli  pine  shipped  from 
America  declined  from  224,953  cubic  feet  in  1894  to  159,515  cubic  feet 
in  1895;  likewise  logs,  which  have  ha<l  for  a  long  timetlieir  principal 
market  at  Ghent,  fell  off  35,314  cubic  feet. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  in  certain  kinds  of  wood,  there  is  constantly  an 
annual  increase  in  this  trade.  If  it  continues,  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  considerable  embarrassment  to  receive,  under  favorable  conditions, 
vessels  loaded  with  lumber.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  there  will 
be  any  diminution,  for  this,  if  at  all,  might  have  been  expected  in  1895. 
The  stock  remaining  unsold  from  the  previous  year  was  considerable, 
and  there  was  likewise  a  proposition  to  increase  the  duty  on  lumber  to 
18  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  legislation  finally  voted,  however,  included 
only  the  following  duties  on  lumber:  (1)  Decrease  of  about  6  i)er  cent 
upon  the  value  of  all  lumber  entering  Belgium  and  having  undergone 
only  very  slight  transformation  abroad,  such  as  for  logs,  trees,  trunks, 
joists,  and  beams;  (2)  application  of  a  uniform  tax  of  $3.25  per  100 
cubic  feet  on  all  sawed  lumber  or  a  decrease  from  the  former  tariff  of 
$1.62  per  100  cubic  feet  on  sawed  lumber  of  2  inches  and  less  in  thick- 
ness; (3)  maintenance  of  the  duty  of  $4.87  per  100  cubic  feet  on  all 
planed,  manufactured,  and  entirely  finished  lumber. 

These  duties  went  into  effect  January  1,  1896;  they  favor  the  impor- 
tiition  of  unfinished  lumber,  but  tend  to  exclude  all  manufactured 
grades,  with  which  formerly  the  Belgian  mills  had  seriously  to  compete. 

BAGS  AND   PAPER  STOCK. 

The  modification  in  the  condition  of  this  trade  during  1895  was  very 
slight.  The  year  opened  badly,  with  orders  very  scarce.  Only  about 
the  month  of  May,  sales  began  to  be  easier  and  more  numerous.  The 
year  also  closed  very  quiet,  prices  in  general  remaining  very  low  and 
unremunerative.  Kags  showed  a  slightly  increased  activity,  without 
downward  tendency  in  prices.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  1895, 
however,  was  the  decline  which  occurred  in  old  jute  articles,  especially 
bagging.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  prices  were  still  falling.  The  con- 
dition of  the  market  for  waste  papers  remained  unchanged.  Transac 
tions  were  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult,  and  the  prices  were  the  lowest 
ever  known.  Kelations  with  the  United  States  are  suffering  the  most; 
orders  are  obtained  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  at  extremely  low 
prices.  Business  with  France  and  Germany  hvis  not  been  so  severely 
affected.  Domestic  sales  are  in  bad  condition.  Supplies  are  so  large 
that  orders  even  at  the  lowest  quotations  are  willingly  filled. 

Wholesale  dealers  have  been,  under  these  circumstanc^es,  obliged  to 
reduce  their  purchase  prices  as  much  as  possible — an  effort,  however, 
without  great  result,  as  prices  now  paid  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay 
cost  of  oollectinff. 

The  price  of  labor — ^that  is,  wages — tends  to  increase.  Profits  are  very 
small,  almost  nothing. 

As  regards  the  value  of  these  goods  shipped  from  this  consulate  to 
the  United  States,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1895  over  the  figures 
for  1894,  the  amounts  being,  respectively,  $348,369.40  and  $326,144.42. 
The  percentage  of  the  rag  and  paper-stock  exi)orts  on  the  total  trade  of 
the  district  was  only  23^  per  cent  in  1895,  as  compared  with  29.2  i)er 
cent  in  1894.  This  proportion  is  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  this 
consulate.  .    ^^^.^ 
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BABBIT   SKINS  AND   HATTEBS'  FURS. 

For  these  articles,  the  result  for  the  year  was  disappointing.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  demand  in  all  lines  of  this  trade  was 
strong,  prices  advanced  20  per  cent,  and  the  production  was  in  conse- 
quence doubled.  Here  was  the  mistake.  The  demand,  for  some  reason, 
seems  to  have  been  fictitious,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  commencement  of 
the  period  of  stagnation  was  abrupt.  Another  cause  of  the  advance 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  the  scarcity  of  Australian  skins.  The 
overproduction,  however,  in  the  manufactured  articles  was  without 
doubt  the  primary  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
year.  Prices  for  rabbit  skins  fell  to  10  per  cent  less  than  at  the  same 
time  in  1894.  Hare  skins  went  down  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  December,  and  sales  were  almost  nil. 

Hatters'  furs  also  suffered.  The  auctions  at  Kew  York  largely  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  large  stocks, 
both  of  skins  and  furs,  without  any  demand.  American  purchasers 
countermanded  their  orders  and  refused  to  accept  merchandise  en  route. 
Prices,  early  in  the  year,  were  profitable,  but  as  they  declined  became 
absolutely  unremunerative.  The  crisis  which,  with  only  a  few  months' 
exception,  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  yearshas  forced  etnployers 
to  seek  means  of  diminishing  the  price  of  labor. 

While  no  actual  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  has  occurred,  still  new 
men  and  active  women  are  gradually  being  substituted  in  the  place  of 
old  and  inexperienced  hands,  at  the  same  pay.  Thus,  more  work  is 
being  obtained  without  increased  cost.  Last  year,  the  exports  of  rabbit 
skins  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $147,072.36,  as  compared  with 
$98,265.09  in  1894.  Hatters'  furs,  on  the  contrary,  declined  from 
$7L^829.1S  in  1894  to  $59,318.21  in  1895.  The  total  of  these  two  items 
showed  an  increase  from  $171,094.27  in  1894  to  $206,390.57. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Tliere  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  horticultural 
trade  in  1895  as  compared  with  the  business  of  other  preceding  years. 
The  inauguration  of  several  new  establishments  in  Ghent  and  vicinity 
may  be  cited  in  evidence. 

The  year  1894  had  been  very  disastrous  for  certain  plants.  The 
damp  and  (!old  weather  of  that  season  was  especially  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  palms.  Furthermore,  the  demand  was  almost  nil,  and 
prices  had  consequently  weakened.  From  the  spring  of  1895,  sales 
were  easier,  but  prices  did  not  immediately  respond.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, was  ])a8sed.  Prices  throughout  the  year  may  be  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  different 
yeas'^ns.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  quotations  showed  a 
tendency  to  decrease ;  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  situation  changed 
and  prices  became  firm,  there  being  even  in  some  articles  a  slight 
increase  in  quotations.  For  palms,  business  was  excellent  throughout 
the  year.  Prices  of  different  varieties  advanced  on  an  average  35  per 
cent  over  1894.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  summer  heat  of  1895,  plants 
grew  vigorously  and  were  in  better  condition  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Workmen's  wages  throughout  the  year  continued  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral rule.  While  in  no  establishment  did  wages  suffer  a  reduction,  it 
is  certain  that  in  several  there  was  an  increase  varying  from  5  to  20  per 
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cent.  The  present  pay  is  from  70  cents  to  $1  per  day.  In  considering 
this  question,  we  mast  bear  in  mind  the  very  low  cost  of  necessaries  in 
this  country. 

The  horticultural  business  having  increased  in  recent  years,  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  is  much  larger  than  formerly.  Naturally, 
these  men  have  not  remained  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  their  fellows 
in  other  industries.  The  advance  in  wages  in  this  trade  has,  however, 
come  gradually  and  without  any  conflict.  Even  though  the  books  of 
horticulturists  may  show  ns  large  a  balance  for  1895  as  for  1894,  prof- 
its have  been  comparatively  less.  Profits  have  decreased  in  percentage, 
but  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  has  kept  the  totals  up 
to  nearly  the  same  figures.  The  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
has  not  been  compensated  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  prices. 
Sharper  competition,  in  connection  with  higher  vf  ages  and  considerable 
losses  on  foreign  accounts,  has  materially  affected  the  results  of  the 
year's  trade. 

Improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  varieties  produced  shoald  be  noticed.  The  most  important  feature 
in  the  trade  in  1895  was  the  scarcity  of  certain  plants,  especially  azaleas 
and  palms.  The  increased  number  of  orders  and  the  difficulty  of  collec- 
tions were  unfavorable  symptoms. 

The  condition  of  trade  with  various  countries  may  be  briefly  reviewed. 

France,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  it  assesses  upon  plants  and 
flowers,  has  not  yet  diminished  its  purchases,  but  continues  to  buy  as 
much  as  formerly. 

The  trade  with  England  constantly  decreases,  not  because  the  con- 
sumption is  less,  but  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cultivation  of  palms 
in  that  country.  Belgium  formerly  exported  great  quantities  of  palm 
trees  to  England.  Although  English  plants  can  not  compare  with  the 
Belgian  products,  still  their  purchasers  are  satisfied  with  them.  The 
loss  of  this  trade  has  been  severely  felt  in  Belgium. 

The  export  trade  with  Eussia  has  remained  stationary. 

Germany  has  increased  its  purchases,  and  generally  business  with  that 
country  is  very  satisfactory.  The  taste  for  plants  and  flowers  is  con- 
stantly developing  beyond  the  Ehine,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  quantity 
furnished  by  domestic  cultivation,  there  is  still  a  strong  demand  abroad. 
Germans  are  the  principal  purchasers  in  Belgian  markets.  This  fact 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  climatic  conditions  which  prevent  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  species  on  their  own  soil  with  the  same  success  as  in 
this  country.  Protectionists  at  one  time  threatened  the  Belgian  trade 
with  a  prohibitive  duty.  Sui^h  a  scheme,  however,  met  with  so  much 
German  opposition  that  it  was  finally  abandoned.  German  horti(ru1- 
turists  perceived  that  a  duty  would  injure  only  themselves,  as  they 
must  have  Belgian  products,  although  their  own  industry  be  materially 
increased. 

The  United  States  has  shown  the  largest  increase  of  trade  in  its 
history,  notwithstanding  the  new  10  per  cent  duty.  The  amount  of 
exports  of  plants  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States  in  1894  had 
been  J95,673.46;  for  1895,  the  declared  value  was  $131,904.67;  the 
increase  was  $36,231.21.  The  figures  for  a  few  previous  years  should 
be  noted: 

1890 $39,565.69  I  1893 $90,522.85 

1891 53,303.84  I  1894 95,673.46 

1892 69,957.48  '  1895 131,904.67 
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CEREALS   AND  SEEDS. 


The  year  1895  must  be  considered  as  generally  good  for  the  crops. 
The  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding year;  that  of  rye  and  oats  was  less.  The  quality  of  all  cereals 
was  reported  as  good.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  the  char- 
acteristic of  1895  was  the  gradual  and  constant  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  which  did  not  suffer  any  reaction.  The  year  closed  with  the 
highest  prices  obtained  during  three  years.  Shipments  to  countries  of 
consumption  were  made,  in  accordance  with  their  apparent  needs,  with- 
out interruption  and  without  excess.  The  producing  countries  have 
ceased  to  inundate  Belgian  markets  with  their  products,  and  seem  to 
be  disposed  to  furnish  only  in  accordance  with  the  demand.  Possibly, 
the  cessation  of  the  decline  in  silver  is  not  without  its  influence.  France 
can  only  boast  of  an  improvement  in  prices  similar  to  that  of  other 
importing  countries.  The  duties  inaugurated  by  France  favor  an 
increased  cultivation  of  wheat  in  that  country.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  abundance  of  their  crops  has  nearly  counteracted  the  effect  of 
the  duty,  and  prices  continue  at  a  level  little  higher  than  in  countries 
where  wheat  is  not  subject  to  any  entrance  duty.  From  23,000  tons  in 
1894,  the  importation  of  oats  at  Ghent  fell  to  12,700  tons  in  1895.  This 
great  decrease  was  solely  due  to  the  application  since  July  last  of  the 
duty  of  26  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  importation  of  barley  was  almost 
of  the  same  importance  as  in  1894 — that  is  to  say,  3,500  tons — as  com- 
pared with  3,800  tons  the  preceding  year. 

The  prio^  of  oleaginous  seeds  did  not  suffer  any  very  important 
fluctuations.  Flaxseeds  for  thrashing  remained  Arm  during  the  first 
six  months;  afterwards,  they  gradually  declined,  especially  those  com- 
ing from  south  Eussia,  which  at  certain  moments  were  very  depre- 
ciated by  reason  of  excessive  arrivals.  Colza  and  rape  seeds  were 
articles  of  important  transactions;  prices  varied  little  until  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  they  became  firmer,  and  the  year  closed  with 
an  advance  of  17  to  26  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Excellent  in  quality  and  unprecedentedly  cheap,  ravison  seeds  espe- 
cially attracted  the  attention  of  oil  manufacturers.  They  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  these  establishments  during  the  entire  year.  From  74 
cents  per  100  pounds,  quoted  in  January,  prices  rose  to  94  cents  in 
June.  They  declined  gradually  to  76  cents  in  December.  Transactions 
in  Eiga  flaxseed  for  sowing  attained  their  usual  importance.  The 
quality,  although  not  as  fine  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  gave  full 
satisfaction  to  purchasers,  selling  at  $4.24  per  sack  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  autumn  season,  but  could  be  bought  for  $3.86  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

FLAX   AND   TOW. 

Thecondition  of  the  flax  trade  during  1895  remained  almost  unchanged. 
Prices  in  1894  had  been  bad,  with  a  constant  decline.  At  the  end  of 
that  year,  they  had  reached  the  lowest  point  for  two  years.  The  crop, 
however,  had  been  exceptionally  large,  and  sales  were  easier.  The  quan- 
tity of  ordinary  and  average  flaxes  in  1894  had  been  very  large.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  spinning 
industry,  due  to  a  period  of  loss,  had  necessarily  exercised  a  depressing 
influence  on  Flemish  flax.  The  weather  during  1895  was  very  favorable 
to  flax  growing,  while  1894  had  been  the  reverse,  being  excessively  dry. 
The  flax  crop  of  1895  was  large,  and  furnished  200  per  cent  more  fiber,  of 
moderate  qualities,  than  the  preceding  year.    Prices  therefore  remained 
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stationary  almost  the  entire  year.  Only  when  the  decline  in  price 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  lowest  limits  were  native  and  French  spinners 
encouraged  to  extend  their  operations,  and  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  considerable  quantities  of  flax  were  bought 
up  without  affecting  in  any  perceptible  degree  quotations.  The  harvest 
at  the  end  of  the  1894  season  had  been  far  from  exhausted,  and  the 
unsold,  together  with  the  new,  harvest — itself  above  the  average — 
furnished  for  the  season  of  1895-1K>  an  exceedingly  abundant  stock. 
Tlie  amount  offered  for  sale  remained  generally  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  prices  were  mostly  in  favor  of  purchasers.  Only  in  October  and 
November,  1895,  was  there  a  slight  advance,  but  in  December,  quota- 
tions declined,  being  then  at  a  level  much  lower  than  at  the  same  time 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Only  the  better  qualities  of  flax  occupied  a  slightly  different  position. 
Being  rare  in  both  the  last  harvests,  there  was  a  good  demand,  and 
prices  were  consequently  quite  steady.  The  low  prices  of  flax  were 
certainly  favorable  to  spinners  in  Belgium  and  in  north  France.  Their 
profits  must  have  been  fairly  good,  as  they  had  already  worked  off  the 
higher  priced  flax  of  1893,  and  were  able  to  replenish  their  stocks  with 
the  cheaper  flax  of  1894.  The  rise  in  cotton  enabled  them,  too,  to  raise 
the  prices  of  their  products,  and  they  worked  their  flaxes  with  at  least 
some  profit.  The  same  fact  may  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  country  flax 
scutchers.  We  may  in  general  conclude  that  the  year  was  not  brilliant 
for  flax  growing,  and  can  not  be  praised  for  the  prices  realized,  although 
some  compensation  was  found  in  the  abundance  of  the  crop. 

The  exports  of  flax  and  tow  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1895  to  $250,190.83,  as  compared  with  4150,068.24 
for  1894,  the  increase  being  $100,122.59.  This  increase,  however,  is  con- 
siderably less,  comparatively,  than  the  actual  increase  in  quantity  due 
to  the  excessively  low  prices  prevailing  throughout  the  year. 

CHICORY  BOOT. 

The  fabulous  price  of  $40  to  $50  per  ton  for  chicory  root  prevailing 
during  the  season  of  1893-94  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sow- 
ing of  this  plant,  and  increased  the  acreage  from  25,000  to  35,000  acres, 
or  the  quantity  of  dried  chicory  root  from  80,000  to  120,000  tons.  This 
overproduction  left  a  large  steck  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1894-95.  The  harvest  of  this  season,  although  the  sowings  were  less 
important  than  for  the  preceding  year,  turned  out  a  superior  crop.  Thus 
the  stock  was  greatly  increased  and  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  about  20i),000  tons.  The  exportation  to  Germany  and  France  is  also 
decreasing,  as  both  these  countries  are  now  supplying  their  demands 
with  chicory  of  native  growth.  Only  toward  the  United  States  is  the 
export  trade  on  the  increase,  without,  however,  being  sufiicient  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  of  sales  elsewhere. 

In  January,  1894,  the  price  of  chicory  root  was  $29.80  per  ton.  After 
a  i>eriod  of  speculation,  until  quotations  in  March  rose  to  $61.37  per 
ton,  as  the  result  of  the  good  crop  of  that  year,  prices  declined  to  $24.40 
per  ton  at  the  opening  of  1895.  The  sowings  of  1895  were  less  than  for 
1894;  but,  owing  to  the  large  stock  remaining  from  1894,  and  the  very 
satisfactory  result  of  the  last  crop,  the  decline  steadily  continued,  until, 
at  the  end  of  1895,  quotations  were  $20.80,  or  even  $19.20  per  ton. 

These  low  prices  caused  an  enormous  loss  to  the  cultivator  and  to 
the  dryer,  who  purchased  the  green  root  in  the  fielcl.  In  spite  of  the 
low  agricultural  wages  prevailing  in  Belgium,  which  enabl^^^^^^p^ 
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duce  chicory  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  aud  in  si)ite  of  improved  agricul- 
tural methods,  the  farmer  can  not  produce  this  plant  at  present  prices 
without  a  loss  of  $7.72  per  acre. 

The  diflference  in  price  between  March,  1894,  and  March,  1895,  was 
$39  per  ton.  The  total  loss  may  be  estimated  at  about  $575,000.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  the  stock  is  still  much  too  large,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increased  cultivation  of  chicory  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Present 
prices  do  not  leave  any  profit  to  the  cultivator.  The  question  of  the 
day  is,  therefore,  how  to  reduce  production?  Sowings  this  season  will 
probably  be  less,  as  more  attention  will  probably  be  given  to  the  beet 
root,  production  of  which  is  once  more  remunerative.  Prices  may 
therefore  have  a  chance  to  recover,  but,  owing^to  the  large  stock  still 
on  hand,  much  time  and  patience  will  be  required  before  the  improve- 
ment becomes  marked. 

The  exports  of  chicory  root  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  were  valued  at  $156,642.21  in  1895,  as  against  $158,786.89  in 
1894.  Although  this  valuation  appears  slightly  on  the  decline,  due  to 
the  low  prices  prevailing,  the  actual  amount  shipped  in  1895  to  the 
United  States  may  conservatively  be  estimated  as  at  least  30  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  shipments  during  1894. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Nitrate  of  soda. — In  1895,  the  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  the  dif- 
ferent Chilean  ports  amounted  to  1,220,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,082,000  Ions  in  1804.  It  is  the  largest  figure  ever  reached.  During 
the  last  two  years,  the  consumption  not  having  kept  pace  with  the 
progressive  Increase  of  exports,  there  resulted  a  sharp  decline  in  quota- 
tions. We  have  thus  seen  the  price  of  nitrate  steadily  decline,  and 
finally  reach,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  the  lowest  limit  of  $31.20 
per  ton.  The  importation  of  nitrate  in  1895  into  the  ditt'erent  coun- 
tries of  Europe  was  as  follows,  in  tons : 

Germany 445, 000 

France 186,230 

Belgium 130,000 

Italy 120,040 

United  Kingdom 116,500 

Netherlands 58,900 

Other  countries 11,250 

Total 1,067,920 

8ulpJiate  of  ammonia. — The  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
England  and  on  tlie  Continent  amounted,  in  the  year  1895,  to  315,000 
tons,  distributed  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom 170,000 

Germany 70, 000 

France 30,000 

Belgium  and  Holland 25,  000 

Other  countries  of  Europe -  -    20, 000 

Total -  315,000 

The  low  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  influen<5ed,  in  a  disastrous  manner, 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  market,  which  fell  to  the  quotation  of  $41.50 
per  ton.    This  price  is  the  lowest  ever  known. 

DephoHphorated  dross. — The  employment  of  this  phosphated  product, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Thomas  process,  is 
gradually  extending;  furthermore,  this  production  has  considerably 
developed,  a  number  of  establisliments  having  adop^^^iJ(jecently. 
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The  consumption  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  is  estimated  as 
follows,  in  tons: 


Germany 510,000 

United  kingdom 90,000 

France 77,000 

Belgium 50,000 

Auatria 37,000 

Italy 33,000 

Scandinavian  States 25, 000 

Holland 20,000 


Spain 10,000 

Switzerland 10,000 

Russia 10,000 

Luxemburg 7, 000 

Colonies 3,000 


Total... 882,000 


Austria 65,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 35,  000 

Holland 30,000 

Miscellaneous 30, 000 


Superphosphates  of  chalk. — The  production  of  superphosphates  of 
chalk  for  1895  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  amounted  to  2,910,000 
tons,  distributed  as  follows: 

Germany 800,000 

France .'.  750,000 

England 750,000 

Belgium 300,000 

Italy 150,000 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statemen  t  that  the  proportion  of  Belgium 
in  the  European  output  is  much  larger  comparatively  speaking  than 
that  of  any  other  country;  indeed,  the  Belgian  establishments  do  not 
find  a  market  entirely  at  home,  but  must  look  abroad  for  the  sale  of 
their  surplus. 

Phosphates  of  chalk. — The  situation  of  the  phosphate  market  remains 
in  the  same  depressed  condition  as  for  several  years.  Prices  have  con- 
stantly declined,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  foresee  a  revival  in  this 
article.  After  the  Florida  phosphates,  those  from  Algeria  compete 
the  most  with  continental  products.  A  more  rapid  extension  of  the 
employment  of  superphosphate  might  alone  in  any  considerable  man- 
ner strengthen  the  quotations  of  phosphate.  The  following  table  gives 
the  amount  imported  and  the  production  of  phosphate  in  Europe  during 
the  year  1895: 

Tods. 

Florida 425,510 

France 975,000 

Belgium 300,000 

Algeria 136,000 

CaroHna 125,385 

Other  countries 30,000 

Total 1,391,895 


OIL  AND   OIL   CAKE. 

Manufacturers  of  oil  suffered  during  the  past  year.  Prices  declined 
steadily,  while  raw  materials  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  more  favor- 
able terms.  Profits  were  therefore  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of 
prices.  The  sale  of  oil  cakes  of  local  manufacture  is  also  more  and 
more  difficult.  The  weather  of  the  winter  of  1895-90  was  favorable  to 
the  consumption  of  fodder  to  the  detriment  of  oil  cakes.  For  several 
years,  American  oil  cakes  have  been  competing,  but  the  struggle  has 
never  been  great  until  recently.  Many  munufacturers  have  found  it 
more  profitable  to  close  their  factories  and  to  purchase  American  oil 
cakes  for  resale  to  their  customers.  The  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  in 
Belgium  is,  therefore,  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  It  tends  to 
decrease  more  and  more,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  sale 
of  oil  cakes,  but  also  by  reason  of  a  steady  decline  in  price  of  oils,  a 
decline  caused  in  great  part  by  a  smaller  consumption.    The  manu- 
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facturers  of  soft  soap,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  linseed  oils, 
are  lately  incliued  in  this  country  to  replace  them  by  others  of  second- 
ary quality,  such  as  Japanese  lisli  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  corn  oil,  etc. 

Oil  manufacturers  have,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  been  obliged 
to  change  their  manufactures  and  to  devote  themselves  to  specialties, 
as  for  instance,  x^eanut  oil,  ravison  oil,  and  cocoanut  oil.  The  price 
of  linseed  oil  during  1895  remained  stationary,  and  colza  oils  slightly 
advanced,  while  oil  cakes  have  declined  to  prices  previously  unknown. 
According  to  all  appearances,  prices  will  soon  recover.  There  has  not 
been  any  modification  in  workmen's  wages. 

Tiie  amount  of  oil  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  $2,773.14,  as  against  $655.64,  for  1894. 

ALBUMEN  AND  BLOOD. 

The  manufacture  of  albumen  in  this  district  is  without  importance. 
The  situation  in  1895  was  slightly  better  than  in  1894.  Prices  were 
such  as  to  afford  a  small  profit,  while  during  the  preceding  year  manu- 
facturers had  lost  money.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $248.99  in  1895,  as  compared  with  $496.10  in  1894.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  prices  of  dried  blood  for  fertilizers,  due  to  the 
decline  in  nitrate  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  At  the  present  prices,  prof- 
its are  impossible,  even  if  losses  can  be  avoided.  Workmen's  wages 
remained  unchanged;  there  was,  however,  a  slight  tendency  to  an 
advance. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  crop  last  year  yielded  2,558  pounds  per  acre.  The  leaves 
were  of  good  color  and  good  quality.  It  sold  at  $8.10  per  100 
pounds.  It  is  generally  hoped  that  a  protective  tariff  against  foreign 
tobacco  will  render  this  crop  more  remunerative.  The  suppression  of 
excise  duties  would  also  remove  the  cause  of  much  vexation.  There 
were  registered  in  East  Flanders  during  the  past  year,  52,707  declara- 
tions for  tobacco  culture.  These  declarations  included  10,127,138  tobacco 
plants,  of  which  7,453,356  were  dutiable.  The  average  number  of  plants 
per  acre  was  10,406.  In  1894  15,623,000  tobacco  plants  were  raised  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders. 

CEUCENT. 

The  furious  competition  of  English  and  German  manufacturers  has 
rendered  sales  very  difficult  and  forced  a  decline  in  prices.  There 
will,  however,  probably  be  an  upward  movement  in  1896,  due  to  the 
organization  by  the  municipal  Belgian  manufacturers  of  Portland 
cement,  at  the  end  of  1895,  of  a  trust.  One&m  informs  me  that  it 
increased  its  product  of  1895  by  32,627  barrels  of  cement  caused  by  the 
great  extension  of  its  trade  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  California. 
The  exports  of  cement  to  the  United  States  during  1895  were  valued 
at  $55,432.85,  as  compared  with  $39,938.95  for  1894.  Workingmen's 
wages  vary  from  63  to  82  cents  per  day,  and  remain  unchanged.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  relations  between  this  consular  district  and  the 
United  States  in  the  cement  trade,  it  seems  well  to  give  a  brief  general 
review  of  this  industry. 

Roman  cement  is  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  a  special  calcareous 
stone,  which  is  submitted,  after  calcination,  to  crushing  and  sifting. 
N'atural  Portland  cement  is  obtained  by  a  stronger  and  slower  calcina- 
tion of  the  same  stone,  but  better  selected,  effected  by  means  of  a  slow 
coke  fire.    Artificial  Portland  cement  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  silex 
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and  limestone,  which  is  submitted  to  calcination  and  afterwards  to 
crushing  and  sifting,  as  in  the  other  cases.  Although  the  calcareous 
stone  which,  by  its  calcination,  produces  natural  cements,  is  only  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tournay,  and  more  especially  at  Chercq,  Vaulx,  and 
Antoing,  it  is  at  Ghent  that  this  industry  was  first  established  in 
Belgium.  There  are  at  Ghent  at  the  present  time  seven  large  cement 
factories.  Besides  various  brands  of  cement,  they  manufacture  con- 
crete, cement  flags,  compressed  cement  tiles,  and  various  objects  in 
cement  and  iron.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  total 
production  of  the  various  establishments  combined,  but  the  minimum 
may  certainly  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Year. 


Cement 
tiles. 


Sn.feet. 

1870 1,614.000 

1880 1    3,497.000 

1885 '     6.380,000 


Cement. 


Tons. 
15,000 
20,000 
27,000 


Year. 


1890. 
1805. 


Cement 
tiles. 


Sq./eet. 
5,380,000 
6, 456, 000 


Cement. 


Toiiv. 
33,000 
45,000 


The  exportation  of  tiles  and  cement  commenced  in  1880,  but  in  1885, 
Germany  and  France  adopted  tariffs  which  rendered  importations  into 
these  countries  impossible.  As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  these  markets, 
Belgian  manufacturers  greatly  reduced  their  prices  so  as  to  find  markets 
elsewhere.  This  measure,  adopted  succesfully  by  all  the  Ghent  estab- 
lishments and  others  of  Belgium,  caused  such  competition  as  to  render 
profits  almost  nil.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  cement  industry  of 
this  country  is  the  high  rate  of  freight  exacted  by  railways.  Great 
efforts  and  much  expense  have  been  incurred  to  create  new  markets  for 
these  articles  in  countries  beyond  the  sea.  The  results  may  be  consid- 
ered as  very  fortunate.  The  trade  is  continually  growing.  The  chief 
object  in  view  at  present  is  the  perfection  of  methods  of  manufacture, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  at  still  more  advantageous  pri(;es. 

MARBLE. 

The  exports  of  marble  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1895  to 
$505.04,  as  against  $451.91  in  1894.  The  year  1895  was  generally 
unfavorable  to  the  manufacturers  of  marble.  Competition  increased,  and 
prices  consequently  declined,  while  the  cost  of  manufacture  remained 
unchanged.  Profits  are  naturally  less.  Foreign  trade  has  been  exces- 
sively bad. 

JET  TRIMMINGS. 

The  general  tendency  was  the  same  as  for  other  articles.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  considerably  increased.  Prices  declined  25  per  cent, 
while  wages  increased  20  per  cent,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  large 
decline  in  the  profits.  Jet  trimmings,  during  1895,  assumed  importance 
for  the  first  time  as  an  export  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  shipped  amounted  to  $4,068.81,  as  compared  with 
$446.24  for  the  year  1894. 

MATCHES. 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  matches 
manufactured  during  1895  over  1894,  Prices  remained  very  low,  and 
profits  were  less  than  ever.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  to  decrease,  and 
the  prediction  is  they  will  be  much  less.  The  manufacture  of  matches 
in  Belgium  is  decreasing  by  reason  of  its  attendant  dangers  and  restrict- 
ive legislation ;  workmen's  wages  did  not  show  any  change.    The  valig3 
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of  matches  exported  to  the  United  States  during  1895,  was  declared  to 
be  $1,118.89,  only  a  trifle  more  than  in  1891,  when  the  figures  were 
$1,091.02. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Many  of  these  articles  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  have 
acquired  sufficient  importance  tliis  year  to  have  separate  mention,  as 
heretofore  given.  Those  articles  to  which  I  would  call  most  x)articular 
attention  at  this  time,  are  art  stained  glass,  braids,  shoe  laces,  and 
crochet  cotton  yarns.  By  reason  of  the  considerable  production  of 
these  items  in  this  consular  district,  tlie  market  should  be  favorable  to 
intending  purchasers. 

Stained  glass,  chiefly  for  church  windows,  of  which  there  was  not  any 
export  to  the  United  States  in  1894,  shows  a  declared  valuation  of 
$2,589.36  for  1895.  Braids  increased  in  value  from  $:339.70,  in  1894,  to 
$1,697.12  in  1895.  The  trade  in  shoe  laces,  became  one  of  the  most 
important  among  the  minor  articles  of  export,  having  increased  from 
$  1,953.65  in  1894,  to  $4,746.55  during  1895.  Crochet  cotton  yarns  showed 
a  decrease  from  $5,042.87  to  $1,023.85.  This  trade  was  seriously  inter- 
rupted during  the  year  by  disputes  between  the  local  exporters  and  our 
custom-house  authoritiesconcerning  valuations.  The  only  other  articles 
to  be  mentioned  as  exported  during  1895,  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States,  are  human  hair,  wines,  and  some  divers  dry  goods. 

DECLARED   EXPORTS. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  (iheni  to  the  United  StateJi  during 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1895, 


Articles. 


Quarter  euding- 
Mar.  31.        June  30.        Sept.  30. 


$248.09 

139.06 

955. 74 

8,004.48 


16, 369. 28 


530.63 


Albumen 

Baskets 

Braids,  silk 

Gomeut 

Chicory,  granalated 

Chicory  root 

Ch  urcli  regalia 

Cordage  and  rope 

Firearms,  old 

Flax I    52,734.61 

Glass,  art,  atained ,         323.85 

Hair,  human ' — 

Hatters' furs 19,041.31 

Jet  trimmings i         782.59 

Lace '    15,254.19 

Laces,  silk,  shoe I      1,604.77 

Linen  goods 65,144.53 

Marble ! 

Matches 311.45 

Oil 525.07 

Paintings 

Paper  stock   79,790.01 

Plants I      4,219.43 

Powder,  s  mokeless 

Skins,  rabbit i    23,490.23 

Sugar,  beet 78,592.53 


$557. 84 
16, 001.  52 
1,078.67 
32, 767. 01 


653.83 


38, 147. 73 

921.49 

439.08 

8, 521.  44 

895.99 

10,502.90 

1,450.82 

31, 288. 79 

505.04 

811. 18 

1, 814. 17 


94,224.07 
36,429.91 


59, 370. 36 


Thread . 

Tow 

Wines 

Tarn,  crochet . 
Miscellaneous. 


649.07 
17, 282. 65 


480.73 


492. 73 
27, 693. 50 
430.29 
206. 97 
392.93 


Tot4il 386,425.78     364,997.16 

Total  for  preceding  year 216, 087. 95     227, 789. 27 


$17, 029. 02 

1.103.60 

67, 117. 91 


443.34 


30, 803. 15 
498.61 


21, 683. 68 

921.90 

4,711.83 

661. 42 

33,026.18 


138.73 
433. 90 


83, 169. 51 

47, 037. 20 

8, 148. 88 

47. 387. 29 


852. 91 
28,477.32 


387.15 
124.69 


Dec.  31. 


$118.55 

183.  54 

14, 397. 83 

1,071.92 

40, 388.  Ul 

218.94 


28.95 

30,  287. 11 

843. 41 

1,505.40 

10,071.78 

1.468.35 

8,611.69 

1,  029. 54 

41,563.36 


359.53 


289.50 
91,185.87 
44,  218. 13 


16, 824. 48 


1, 496. 06 
26,  764. 76 


392,158.22     332,924.71 
310,187.19     359,421.43 


Increase 170,337.83  |  137,207.89 

Decrease 


'I 


81, 071. 03 


26,406.72 


Total. 


$248.99 

258.21 

1,897.12 

55. 432. 85 

3, 254. 09 

158, 642. 21 

218.  04 

1,  527.  80 

28.05 

161, 972. 60 

2,587.36 

1, 944. 48 

59, 818. 21 

4,068.81 

39, 080. 61 

4, 746.  55 

171, 022.  86 

505.04 

1,118.89 

2,773.14 

289.50 

348,360.46 

131, 0O4. 67 

8, 148. 88 

147,072.36 

78, 592. 53 

3,490.77 

98,218.23 

430.20 

1,023.85 

617.62 


1, 476, 505.  87 
1,113,485.84 


363,020.03 


I 
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At  the  end  of  October,  1894,  very  abundant  rains  caused  most  of  the 
rivers  to  overflow  their  banks.  According  to  the  statistics  comx)iled  at 
the  Ghent  Agricultural  Garden,  tlie  amount  of  water  falling  in  the  month 
of  October  for  the  last  five  years  was: 


Dayftnnd  quantity  of  raiu. 


1891. 


Number  of  days  of  rain I  12 

Quantity  of  water  (cubic  inehee) '    2. 976 


1892.    I    ISen.    I    1804.        1805. 


I 


20  I    15  I    21  '    19 
4.644   3.336   6.417   4.838 


The  rainy  period  lasted  till  IS^ovcinber  17, 1804;  after  that  date,  there 
was  a  period  relatively  dry  and  mild.  Opportunity  was  given  for  the 
drainage  of  the  superfluous  waters  which  soaked  the  soil  and  inundated 
the  valleys.  After  January  22, 1895,  a  sudden  and  serious  change 
occured  in  the  atmosphere.  Eain  fell  in  abundance,  and  the  cold  became 
intense,  so  that  the  mercury  stood  at  zero  during  the  night  of  January 
25-26;  during  the  night  following,  it  marked  16°  below.  At  the  agri- 
cultural garden,  it  remained  constantly  about  zero  until  February  17. 
Very  low  temperatures  were  observed  the  following  dates:  Night  of 
February  7-8,  zero;  February  9-10,  5°  above  zero;  February  13-14, 1^ 
above  zero;  February  16-17,  13^  above  zero.  After  February  18,  the 
temi^erature  gradually  rose,  and  the  thaw  commenced  slowly,  there  still 
being  night  frosts  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  were  not  very  favorable  for  crops; 
for,  after  a  fortnight  of  relatively  low  temperature,  there  were  abun- 
dant rains  commencing  March  20,  followed  in  April  by  alternating  brisk 
changes  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  cold  winds.  Conditions  for  vegetation 
were  consequently  unfavorable.  The  month  of  May  was  on  the  con- 
trary especially  favorable,  thanks  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  rains 
coming  in  the  right  time.  In  June,  also,  the  weather  remained  fine. 
Unfortunately,  the  rains,  which  had  not  been  abundant  in  April  and 
May,  becoming  rarer  in  the  following  month,  the  drought  became 
intense,  which  fact  caused  the  feeble  development  of  oats,  flax,  and  in 
many  places  other  crops.  The  rainfall  in  the  first  days  of  July  fur- 
nished the  water  necessary  for  the  soil,  but  after  July  20  a  rainy  period 
commenced)  which  continued  until  August  15,  interfering  considerably 
with  the  harvest  of  cereals;  then  tlie  sky  became  clear  and  thetem- 
X)erature  rapidly  advanced  until  the  thermometer  at  the  agricultural 
garden  marked  88°  in  the  shade  August  22  at  noon.  Fine  weather  con- 
tinned  until  the  end  of  September,  occasioning  a  very  intense  drought 
such  as  rarely  occurs  in  Belgium  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

Exposed  crops  and  beet  roots  suffered  greatly.  The  rainfall  at  the 
commencement  of  October  brought  an  end  to  this  abnormal  condition, 
and  the  weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  relatively  favora- 
ble for  the  crops,  as  well  as  to  autumn  work  and  sowings. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  meteorological  account  of  1894-95,  characterized 
successively  by  abundant  rains  and  late  heavy  frost;  folh)wed  in  June 
by  great  drought,  which  gave  place  to  a  very  rainy  period  about  the 
end  of  July,  and  during  the  month  of  August,  to  close  in  September 
with  a  new  period  of  drought,  so  intense  as  is  rarely  experienced.    The 
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number  of  days  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  per  month  during  the  last 
two  years,  are  recorded  as  follows : 


Month. 


October... 
November 
December. 
January.  •• 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 


1803-94. 


^*>*-      inches. 


3.336 
4.507 
2.427 
2.600 
2.034 
2.574 
1.704 
3.065 
5.148 
5.724 
5.630 
5.350 


1894-O.j, 


Days. 


Cubic 
inches. 


6.173 
2.488 
3.306 
2.706 

.458 
2.936 
2.543 
2.635 
1.358 
7.076 
4.508 

.673 


AaBIOULTURE. 


Chicory. — Chicory  gave  a  very  satisfactory  crop — ^220,460  to  264,562 
pounds  per  acre — but  the  decline  in  prices  is  such  that  farmers  must 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  roots  in  their  green  state 
sell  for  scarcely  15  cents  per  100  pouuds. 

Jute, — This  culture,  peculiar  to  the  locality  of  Termonde,  has  not  yet 
recovered  its  former  importance.  The  crop  of  1895  was  inferior  to  that 
of  1894,  amountiug  to  only  800  x>ounds  of  fiber  and  535  pounds  of  grain 
jyer  acre. 

Winter  colza. — Winter  colza,  which  was  formerly  the  principal  crop 
of  several  communes  in  the  province,  is  hardly  any  longer  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  low  price  of  the  grain. 

Hops. — The  weather  was  not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  hops. 
The  cold  rains  of  the  fortnight  of  August  occasioned  a  beginning  of 
the  disease,  which,  however,  the  fine  weather  following  caused  to  disap- 
pear. Great  heat  at  the  end  of  August  and  during  September  stopped 
the  normal  development  of  the  combs  and  hastened  their  maturity. 
The  crop  was  that  of  an  ordinary  year — 1,300  pounds  per  acre.  The 
hops  of  the  first  harvest  were  beautiful,  but  the  last  gathered  were 
deficient  in  quality  and  coloring,  flops  sold  at  $4.48  the  100  pounds. 
The  low  prices  caused  a  loss  to  all  growers. 

Butter. — By  reason  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  clover  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  butter  continued  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  This 
industry,  however,  makes  little  progress.  Only  the  cooperative  dairies, 
such  as  possess  skimmers  and  churn  their  cream,  sell  their  product 
profitably.  Butter  on  the  market  sold  throughout  the  year  from  20  to 
22  cents  i)er  pound.  Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  sales  of  so  much 
margarin  in  the  public  markets.  Honest  farmers  would  prefer  that 
the  laws  concerning  the  adulteration  of  butter  by  margarin  should  be 
more  rigorously  enforced.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  scarcely  anyone 
ventures  to  purchase  butter  in  the  jmblic  market,  and  the  dairies  can 
not  supply  the  demand  for  their  products,  which  sell  at  4  cents  per 
pound  more  than  farmers'  prices. 

Cheese. — ^The  manufacture  of  clieeses  is  not  developing.  Even  the 
practical  lessons  which  have  been  given  more  or  less  everywhere  upon 
this  new  industry  have  remained  without  any  result.  Markets  are 
lacking  for  the  sale  of  this  article  at  its  real  value.  Dutch  and  Ameri- 
can cheeses  are  also  sharply  competing. 
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Beeswax  and  honey. — Apiculture  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Movable  hives  are  becoming  general.  The  production  of  honey 
throughout  the  year  was  very  satisfactory.  An  exposition  of  agricul- 
tural products  was  held  near  Ninove.  All  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  country  took  part  therein.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  result  this 
industry  will  further  develop.  The  production  of  last  year  is  estimated 
as  follows:  For  the  movable  hives  from  88  to  100  pounds  of  honey; 
fixed  hives  from  33  to  44  pounds.  Honey  sold  for  22  cents  a  pound  j 
when  extracted  by  machine  it  sold  for  15  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Wax 
was  quoted  at  28  cents  per  pound. 

Kitchen  gardens. — There  is  nothing  remarkable  to  mention  under  this 
heading.  Vegetables  are  raised  for  sale  only  in  the  environs  of  large 
cities,  where  this  culture  is  extending  more  and  more  and  making  great 
progress.  A  new  species  of  precocious  potatoes  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wetteren,  near  Termonde.  The  cultivation  of  onions 
and  cauliflowers  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  Asparagus  grow- 
ing near  St.  Nicholas  is  in  full  progress,  but  does  not  suffice  to  satisfy 
all  demands.  The  chief  want  in  Flanders  has  been  a  rapid  and  regular 
transportation  route  to  England  for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  This  need 
may  be  supplied  by  the  recently  inaugurated  Ostend-Tilbury  (London) 
Line. 

Fruit  trees. — Fruit  in  general  has  not  been  of  good  quality.  There 
were  very  few  stone  fruits  and  pears,  but  sufficient  apples.  The  ravages 
caused  to  flniit  trees  by  vermin  are  said  to  be  incalculable,  which  &ct 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  destruction  of  insectivorous 
birds.  The  law  defining  the  punishment  for  the  destruction  of  birds' 
nests  and  the  young  is,  owing  to  its  severity,  seldom  enforced.  Large 
fruit-tree  nurseries  are  established  at  Wetteren  and  extend  to  several 
neighboring  communes.  Shipments  of  trees  are  made  in  all  directions 
and  to  all  countries  of  Europe. 

Forest  trees. — The  price  of  forest  trees  has  remained  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Canadian  poplars  and  willows  are  still  selling  at  very 
high  prices.  There  is  some  complaint  of  too  many  forest  trees.  There 
is  scarcely  any  small  piece  of  land  which  is  not  surrounded  by  full  grown 
trees,  which  necessarily  contracts  the  crops. 

General  summary.  -  The  crop  of  cereals  was  satisfactory  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  Bye,  and  especially  oats,  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  however,  gave  smaller  returns  than  the  preceding  year. 
Fodder  plants  furnished  farmers  abundant  food  for  their  cattle.  The 
first  crop  of  clover  was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  second  crop  suffered 
greatly  by  reason  of  dryness.  Carrots  and  turnips,  on  fallow  land, 
gave  a  good  crop;  on  unprotected  ground  they  suffered  much  by  dry- 
ness, but  were  revived  by  the  autumn  rains,  and  finally  gave  a  satis 
factory  crop.  Fodder  beets  and  sugar  beets  were  much  more  numerous 
than  the  preceding  year.  The  saccharine  richness  of  the  sugar  beets 
was  exceptional  at  the  beginning  of  October.  This  richness  was 
slightly  diminished  by  rains  whicli  followed  later.  Flax,  although 
shorter  than  the  preceding  year,  gave  a  harl  of  very  good  quality. 

The  crop  of  hops  was  that  of  an  ordinary  year,  but  in  general  was 
deficient  in  quality  and  color.  Prices  were  very  low.  Potatoes  were 
exceptionally  abundant. 

Farming  implements. — The  agricultural  society  of  East  Flanders  has 
gratuitously  furnished  to  each  of  its  local  associated  societies  one  or 
more  farming  machines  with  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  favor  farming 
by  machinery.  All  the  members  of  ea<*-h  local  society  have  the  privilege 
of  using  such  farming  implements  without  expense.    For  some  reason, 
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however,  Flemish  fanners  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
machinery,  but  prefer  to  continue  their  old  methods  of  hand  labor. 

Horses. — The  committee  charged  with  the  investigation  concerning 
the  condition  of  horse  breeding  reported  to  the  agricultural  society  of 
East  Flanders  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  breed  of  Flemish  horses, 
and  attributes  this  condition,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  exportation 
of  the  better  breeders,  while  only  the  inferior  horses  remain  in  the 
country. 

Cattle. — The  sale  of  fat  and  lean  cattle  in  1895  was  very  advantageouss. 
Prices  were  very  remunerative  for  breeders  and  raisers. 

Hogs  and  pork. — ^The  breeding  of  hogs  is  in  favor  among  farmers,  and 
is  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  Unfortunately  the  price  of  hogs  has 
fallen  so  low  that  in  certain  markets  they  are  being  sold  at  from  $1.93 
to  $2.89  apiece.  The  price  of  fat  pork  is  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  tables  give  the  statistics  of  the  maritime  movement  of 
the  port  of  Ghent. 

ArrivaU  of  resseU  at  Ghent  in  1896, 


English 

Danish 

German 

Norwegian . . 
Bassian  — 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Portuguese . 

Total . 


Flag. 


Sailing  vessels. 


steamers. 


Totol. 


Xum-  I  r,, „„„     Xnra- 

ber.    i^onnage.     ^^^ 


I 


9,148 
553 
1,709 
10,243 
3,545 
1,087 
1,088 


1,064 


603 
62 
52 
19 
10 
12 
7 
4 
2 


773 


Tonnage.|  "^^f; 


347, 791 
64,754 
34,855 
9,030 
9,753 
6,981  , 
8.921  ! 

3,10;)  i 

J.J 


480,880  I 


Tonnage. 


356, 939 

65,307 

36.564 

19,279 

13,298 

7,068 

5,009 

8,100 

1,811 

942 


509,317 


Merchandise  arriving  at  (ihent  in  1896, 


Merchandise. 


Sundry  merchandise 

Woodlogs  and  stanchions. 

Wood  and  flax 

Ballast 

Nitrate 

Pyrite 


Fla 

Coal 

Oats  and  flax. 


Cotton . 

Flax,  oats,  and  wood . 

Flax  and  flaxseed 

Wood  pulp 

Tow 

Porcelain  earth 

Oats 

Salt 

Wine 

Castin    

Sulphate 

Guano 

Flour 

Barley 


In  sailing  vessels.       In  steamers. 


Num- 
hor. 


Tonnage,  ^^u- 


Total. 


8  ! 


Total  . 


15. 172  I 


906 
9,  082 


1,770 


334 
115 
561 
159 


53 


Tonnage.'  ^^'  i  Tonnage. 


773 


328,  920 
61, 339 
30,  491 
15, 905 


6,333 
6,265 
6. 212 
6,112 
4,213 
3,747 
3.490 
1,833 
1,786 
1.494 
2,027 
610 
760 

ao6 


558 
139 

30 

42 
8 
6 
6 

13 
6 
8 
4 
5 
6 
2 

13 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
I 
1 


328, 920 

76,511 

30,491 

16,811 

9,082 

6,333 

6,265 

6,212 

6,112 

4,212 

3,717 

3,490 

2, 112 

1,786 

1,776 

1,494 

1,027 

983 

875 

767 

159 

98 

53 


480,880  I    862  I   509.317 
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Jrrirah  ofreaaels  at  Ghent  according  to  tonnage. 


r>«tween — 


Nnmbcr 
of  Hall- 

IDC  VPH- 


XuiDber 

of 
steamera 


Total. 


Botwi'^'n- 


Nuraber    v««,i»^- 


r>l  and  100  tons » 

101  and  150  tons t  14 

151  and  200  tone 12 

201  and  250  tons '  17  ' 

251  and  300  tons '  11  ' 

301  and  400  tons 9 

401  and  500  tons '  5  i 

501  and  600  tons 2 

601  andTOOtons 1  , 

701  and  800  tons 1 


5 
10  I 

u 

101  I 

141 

183 

84 

62 


10  !   801  and  900  tons 

14  001  and  1,000  tons... 
17  I  1,001  and  1,100 tons.. 
27  I    1,101  mid  1,200 tons.. 

1,20L  and  1,300 tons.. 

1,30L  and  1.400 tons.. 

1,401  and  1. 500  t<.nH.. 

1.501  and  1.600  tons.. 


25 
110 
146 
185 
85 
63 


M 


80  1 

00 

25  1 

25 

15  1 

10 

18  i 

18 

13  , 

14 

6 

7 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Total 


773  1 


Wood  and  logs  arrived  at  Ghent, 


.      Year. 

Ve 
w 

!      ^' 

1 
1 

snelH 
itb 

MXl. 

1880 

151 

1881 

1 

122 

1882 

1 

191 

1883 

1 

126 

1884  . 

03 

1885 

116 

1886 

1 

83 

1887 

1 

103 

1888 

1 

122 

1889 

1 

150 

1890  .     .. 

1 

123 

1891 

112 

1892 

j 

l?4 

1803 

1     . 

190 

18M 

1 

139 

1895 

1 

13? 

1 

ArrivalH 

yhiji 

Ton„.ge.   !  ''2'"  i  Ton».g...   |  J»^|,    |    ,  ^ota^^ 


I 


logs. 


28,246 
23.  !>03 
38.  748 
31. 145 
26.  589 
40,063 
32,  399 
42,588 
52,  812 
62,051 
50,643 
51.417 
61,926 
59, 175 
81,406 
72,809 


34 

5.029 

185  1 

33, 275 

23 

4,234 

145  1 

28.227 

37 

7,713 

228  1 

46.  461 

42 

9.896 

168  > 

41.041 

14 

4.290 

107  , 

30,879 

10  1 

3,740 

126 

43.  803 

6 

2,009 

89 ; 

34,408 

11 

4.  (JO.-) 

114  ' 

47, 193 

25 

12. 4:{2 

147  1 

65,244 

-^  1 

13. 003 

174  1 

75, 144 

17  1 

7.539 

140  1 

58, 182 

14 

6.  333 

126  , 

57,750 

0  1 

2,595 

130 

64,521 

9 

6, 212 

129 

65,  3«7 

8 

5,854 

147  1 

87,  350 

7  ' 

3,702 

139  ! 

76,511 

Sailini;  vcHselH. 


Steamers. 


Total. 


England 

Kuasia 

Sweden  and  l>Iorway. 

South  America 

Belgium 

Germany 

Holland 

North  America   

Spain 

France 

Algeria 


dum- 
ber. 


18 

13  I 

4  ' 


Tonnage. 


Total  . 


1,773 
4,605 
10.494 
9.241 
752 
350 


I 


Num- 
ber. 

545 
105 
64 


Tonnage, 


'    303, 268 

I     101,764 
42,  351 


835  I 


387  I 


15  • 
16 
13 
4 

5 
5 

1 


7,410 
7.508 
7,346 
5,408 
2.  703 
2,055 
1,067 


'   Num- 
ber. 

563 

118 

101 

9 

19 

.    18 

13 

5 

5 

10 


7/3       480,880 

I 


Tonnage. 


305,041 
106, 309 
62, 815 
9,241 
8.162 
7,858 
7,346 
0.243 
2. 703 
2,  442 
1,067 


509, 317 
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Departures  from  Ghent  in  1895, 


Destination. 


England 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Bussia 

Belgium 

Holland 

North  America 

South  America . 

France 

Total 


l^-  lT.™.ge. 


Steamern. 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 

"bSr"'    Tonnage  I  N^^--    Tonnage. 


28 

25  ; 

12  I 
2  , 

9  I 
1  I 
6 

1  I 

2  I 


10,799 

8,031 

2,614 

448 

3,485 

209 

830 

835 

2,068 

816 


30, 135 


720 
4 

11 
16 
0 
7 
5 
1 


774 


444,512 
3, 692 
8,254 
10, 134 
0,896 
4,352 
2,513 
1,725 


1,391 


483,469 


748  I 
29  I 
23  I 
18  j 
15 
8 

11 
2 

2  1 
10 


456, 311 
11, 723 
10,868 
10. 582 
10,  381 
4,561 
3,343 
2,560 
2,068 
2,207 


513,604 


Cargo  of  vessels  departing  from  Ghent  in  1895. 


Merchandise. 


Sundry  merchandise. 

Ballast 

Phosphates 

Fruits 

Sugar 

Dross 

Bran 

Castings 

Macadam 

Finished  iron 

Coal 

Campinesand 

Rails    

Chicory 

Potatoes 

Tiles 

Iron  and  chicory 

Colors 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels.  St.eamers. 


Total. 


^-lTonnage.|^^-|Tonnage 


41  I 

27  I 


15, 775 
5,592 


1,067 

364 

2,714 


872 
1,454 
1,355 

260 
87 

448 


147 


542 
164 
18 
12 
9 
7 
2 
3 
5 
5 
2 


92 


30,135 


774 


304,003 
143, 678 
6,188 
9,120 
5,135 
4,006 
848 
2.504 
2, 467 
2,400 
1,246 


685 
802 


387 


483,  469 


Num- 
ber. 


542 

205 
45 
12 
10 

8 
14 
3 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 


Tonnage. 


304,003 

159, 453 

11,780 

9,120 

6. 202 

4,370 

3,562 

2,504 

2,467 

2,400 

2,118 

1,454 

1,355 

945 

889 

448 

387 

147 


86G         513,604 


Hirer  navigation,  18S0-1S95, 
[Arrivals  at  the  docks  and  the  "Avant  Port."    Boats  which  have  paid  quay  charges  to  the  city.] 

Year. 


Yonr. 

i    Boats. 

Tonnage.* 

1880    .. 

'        2,312 

221,441  1  1888 
194,864    1  1889 

1881  .    . 

1        2,080 

1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887  ... 

2,010 

2.422 

!        2,390 

2,778 

2,808 

3. 486 

179,972  1890 
201, 341  1891 
231,  330  1  1892 
285.055  1  1893 
288,109  ,1  1894 
370,246  1    1895 

1 

1 

Boats. 

Tonuage.* 

3,275 

366,469 

3,642 

413,  496 

4, 426 

503, 182 

4,391 

490,860 

3,804 

465, 070 

3,028 

411,916 

3,192 

434,280 

3,032 

422,224 

» 1,000  kilos  per  ton. 
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Traffic  on  the  Temmzen  Canal  in  1894, — Boat  arrivals,  2,561;  tonnage,  167,789. 
Departures,  2,517  boats;  tonnage;  204,608. 


Arrivals  and  departures  at  Ghent  by  inland  water  courses  in 

1894. 

Water  courses. 

Arrivals. 
Boats.  1  Tonnage. 

5, 028  1        644, 285 

2,116          441,567 

1.448           156,771 

115  1            8,381 

DeparturoM. 

Boats.  1  Tonnage. 

Bas  Esoaut 

2,012  i          364,866 

Haul  £8cant 

487              40  434 

Hmgea  Canal 

5  806            601,022 

LtbT. 

47                2,037 

Total 

8,707       1,261,004 

9,252  1      1,008,359 

SUMMARY   OF   THE  MARITIME   (COMMERCE   OF   GHENT. 

During  the  year  1895,  two  much  desired  objects  have  been  attained 
or  are  being  satisfactorily  settled.  The  duties  on  lights  and  beacons 
have  been  abolished,  and  the  legislature  has  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Government  a  considerable  sum  to  construct  works  of  public 
utility  in  connection  with  various  Belgian  ports.  In  this  distribution 
of  improvements,  the  city  of  Ghent  is  not  forgotten j  it  obtains  a 
great  water  route  to  the  sea,  so  much  desired  by  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  movement  of  the  port  increases  slowly  but  surely.  The  total 
tonnage  arriving  in  1805  was  509,317  tons,  as  against  507,362  tons 
in  1894.  The  easiest  metho<l  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  iK)rt  is 
to  reduce  the  charges  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  machinery.  The  facilities  at  the  outer  port 
are  already  becoming  too  limited  at  certain  times.  The  blockades  and 
obstacles  from  time  to  time  give  just  cause  for  complaint.  There  is, 
indeed,  urgent  necessity  to  prolong  the  quays  and  wharves  along  both 
sides  of  the  harbor.  The  police  protection  must  also  be  considerably 
iDcreased.  The  regular  lines  to  Goole,  London,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  and  Eotterdam  furnish  the  principal  part  of  the  tonnage, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total.  Unfortunately,  last  season,  the  fruit 
crop  was  poor  and  commerce  suffered  greatly  by  the  small  amount  of 
this  trade.  Generally  speaking,  the  regular  shipping  lines  did  not  have 
a  prosperous  year.  The  ])ort  of  Ghent  is  also  threatened  with  the  com- 
petition of  a  new  freight  line,  subsidized  by  the  Belgian  Governmentn 
for  the  service  between  Ostend  and  Tilbury  (London)*  This  line  is 
designed  to  favor  agricultural  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostend  and 
tfaronghout  West  Flanders  by  affording  a  daily  delivery  of  such  prod- 
acts  upon  the  London  market.  The  competition  thereby  created  is 
all  the  more  serious,  as  the  tariff'  in  force  quotes  rates  really  below  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation,  the  loss  being  made  good  by  the  Govern- 
uient  subsidy.  This  line  seems  destined  to  attract  considerable  trade 
which  formerly  passed  by  way  of  Ghent, 
c  R — ^VOL  II 5 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Ghent  hif  the  Temeu2en  Canal  in  1895, 


Merchandise. 


Arms j 

Hwr I 

CandleB i 

Chemicnls:  ! 

Acids— 

Acetic I. 

Other , 

Bichronmte 

CarboDntc  of  soda ..\. 

Chlorides \ 

Nitrates ; 

ParHffin 

Phosphates 

Soda  caustic 

Sulphates- 
Ammonia  

Baryta 

Soda 

Other  

Clocks  and  watclies . . . 

Clothing 

Coal 

Cocoa: 

Beans 

Butt«r  of  cocoa 

PrepanMl  chocolate 

CoU'ee 

Cordajee 

DrugH : 

Glue 

GUDIS 

Isinj^IaHs 

Lemonndo  and  min 

eral  waters 

Other    

Dyes  and  co1oi*h  : 

Dyewood 

White  lead 

Extracts- 
Brown  catechu 

Gamhier 

Other 

Indigo 

Bone  hlack 

Dye  nuts 

Varnish 

Other  

Vegetable  fibers:  | 

Cocoa 

Piassavo 

ro<lder:  ' 

Straw 

Other ! 

Food  commodities: 

Butter i 

Flour  and  fecula. .. 

Oats 

Horne    beans  and  | 

peose 

Broad  beans ; 

Grains  — 

Wheat 

Groats I 

Malt 

Barley 

Rye 

Vegetaliles — 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Chicory  root... 

Other  

Bread,  sea  biscuits, 

etc 

Fish : 

Fresh 

Smoked 

Salted 

Dry 

Bice 

Salt: 

Knw 

Ketine<l 

Other 


Imports.         Exports. 


2,250 
5,885 

I  i    28,786,'6i6  I 


Merchandise. 


Bran  and  pea  skins  — 
Fruits : 
Green- 
Lemons      and 
oranges 


Imports. 

Kilot. 
41,000 


Apples . 
)ther  .  - 


929,  (»4 
8,270 
11,656 


496,  694 
349, 511 
119, 963 


7, 585, 358  I 

3,663,876" 
385. 894 


31,500 
133,878,655 


52,637 

3, 709 

186 

388.437 

31,294 


99,400 
134,491 
89,356 

3,620 

40,596 

72.  978 


21,020  I 

100 
15,677  I 


669,850 


oe 

Dry- 
Currants  

Other 

Furniture 

Glass : 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Groceries : 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Nutmegs 

Fepfter  and  si>ices 

Other , 

Guano 

Haberdashery 

Honey , 

Liquids,  alcoholic 

Liquors 

Machinery 11,893,170 

Matches 

Materials: 

Animals —  ' 

Wax 22,776 

Horns 


44, 019 

84,482 

14, 178 

2,819 

2,952 

62, 62<5 

1,895 

405, 815 

155,  085 

15,  591 

61,277 

3,572 


43.482 
1,300 


1,111,258> 


660  ! 

129,590  ' 
100  I 


97,635 


2, 782 

78,885  i 
27,723  I 

3,637  ! 
1.976  I 


7,911  I 
16, 010 


101, 552 
4, 910, 880 


120, 258 


Horsehair 

Fat^ 

Liver  oil  ... 
Other 

Skins- 
Rabbit 

Other 

Bloo<l 

Bristles 

Other 

Minerals— 

Cement 

Ore 

Plaster 

Pluuibaco 

Washe^lsand  .. 

Dross 

Porcelain  clay  . 

Fertilizing  earth 

Other  

Textile- 
Hemp — 

iCaw 

Waste 

Cotton- 
Raw  

Waste 

Tow 

Jute,  raw 

Wool- 
Artificial... 

Raw 

Combwl 

Wool  waste 

Flax-  I 

Raw 21,715,497 


2, 936, 000 


936,445 


1,520,679 


7, 690, 380 
1, 887, 329 
3.441,792 
10, 677, 948 


10,215.172 

10, 706 

317.842 


:22 


3,295 


lo.oi:- 


I  Waste 

'  Silk- 

I  Raw 

Waste 

Meat 

Metals : 

Copper— 

Unwashed  and 

old 

Drawn    and 

manufactured 

Pewter,  nn worked . . 

Iron  «t<»el— 

Beaten 

drawn. 


103, 832 

63  ' 
28,905  ' 
311, 190 


5, 780 


29,596 
27,186 


Exports. 

fi<of. 
8, 558, 720 


2,000 
13, 017, 867 
3,378,583 

14,309 


63,071 

89.605 

2, 624, 715 

237.416 


610,754 


687 


206,509 
1,544,457 


105 
210 


1M,58» 

74. 392 

123, 975 

1.480 

5. 135 

36,144 

6, 545. 095 

29,750 

1, 140,  721 


1,005.000 
39,  568,  UOO 


2,990 
16,460 


18,496 
18,465 

18.355 
214.404 
896,770 
142, 265 

21,547 
64, 347 
294, 377 
101, 887 

11,555,773 
5,995,004 

11,194 
27,590 
16, 420 


430 
79,007 
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Imparts  and  exports  of  Ghent  by  the  Terneuzen  Canal  in  1896 — Continued. 


Merchandise. 


MetAl»—Coii  tinned. 
Iron  steel—Cont'd. 
Manufactured— 

Nails 

Other  

Tin- 
In  sheet 

Manufactured.. 
Iron — 

Drawn  and  old 

pipe* 

Cast  and  un- 
washed  

Lead- 
Raw  and  old 

Manufactured.. 
Zinc- 
In  ingots 

Drawn    and 
manufactured 

Mercury 

OilH: 

ColEa 

Flax 

Other  vegetable 

All  other  oils 

Paper: 

Pasteboard 

Stationery 

Old  paper  and  paper 

waste 

Other  

Perfunieriefl 

Pottery : 

Bricks,     crucibles, 
and    fireproof 

earth 

Faience  and  porce- 


Imports. 


KUoa. 


Clay  pipes 

Terra  cotta— 

Tiles  and  slate.. 

Other  

Printers'  products 

Preserves : 

Cheeae 

Licorice  j  nice 

Sugared— 

Biscuits  and 

bon  bons  

Condensed  milk 

Vinegar,     pickles, 
etc 

Other  

Pasteboard  objects 

Kag:8  and  paper  stock  . . 
Resins  and  bitumen : 

Pitch 

Gum 

Naphtha 

Petroleum 

Turpentine 

Other 

Rubber: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Skins: 

Unmanufactured. . . 

Man  ufactured 

Tanned  and  curried . 

Leavings  and  waste 

Soaps  

Starch 

Stones : 

Rough  

Lithographic 

Mill.? 

Paving 

Polis&ed,and  mar- 
ble  


256,220 

124, 381 
10,567 


214, 810 

2, 029, 858 

55,856 
36, 602 


Exports. 


KUoB. 
1, 061, 293 
373, 013 


49 
4,270 

136,668 

48,200 

3,792 

134, 472 

546 
26,191 

852, 360 

882. 840 

2,623 


376,413 
96,335 


88,437 
19,776 

327,926 
22, 796 


467, 138 


32,534 
41,344 


569,734 

304.500 
12,597 
41.501 
77,118 
6,371 

153, 183 

141,355 
11,678 

900,600 
12,085 
266,  718 
746, 588 
81, 618 
63,302 

11, 513 

200 

100,012 


3,176 


392,683 


162, 438 


2.355,418 
"689,378 


316, 237 


1,305 

1,  097, 214 

36,237 


4,436 


34,786 
8,920 

1,260 


79, 815 
19, 370 


4,691 

116, 185 

12, 012, 242 


1,000 

8,120 
85,768 

223,207 
306, 263 
282,  369 
18, 707 
15,134 
349,  610 

23, 324, 420 
115,776 


65,000 
784, 650 


Merchandise. 


Sugar: 
Raw- 
Beet *.. 

Cane , 

Yergeoise 

Sirups  and  molasses 

Teas 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured— 

Cigars 

Other 

Unmanufactu  red, 

in  leaf 

Tissues: 

Cotton 

Jute 

Wool 

Flax  lines 

Flax  tow  and  bag- 
gings  

Straw  and  wood 

Silk 

Other  

Vegetables    and  vege- 
table products : 

Tan  bark 

Seeds— 

Colwfc 

Other      oleagi 

nous 

Other  seeds 

Hops 

Plants,  living 

Oilcakes 

Other 

y  inegars 

Wine 

Wood: 
Oak- 
Logs  

Other 

Pitch  pine- 
Beams 

Joists     and 
planks 


Pin 


Rollers  and  logs. 

Beams 

Joists     and 

planks 

Other  trees,  trunks, 

etc 

Dogwood,  for  canes . 
Rough     hewn,    for 
butt  ends  of  mus- 
kets  

Manufactured— 

lUiskets 

Other  

Yarn  and  thread : 

Hemp 

Cotton 

Tow 

Jute 

Wool 

Flax  

Hair 

Silk 


Total  kilos  . 


Animals,  living: 

Horses 

Other 

Carriages  and  vehicles 

Kggs 

Pianos  and  organs 

Velocipedes  and  bicycles 
Ships,  uoats,  and  barges 

Total  number  — 


Imports.        Exports. 


KUoa. 


847,007 
49,324 

358.852 
32, 325 


934 
702 

218, 748 

717, 872 
64,067 

607,166 
89,116 


270,209 

2,946 

217. 950 


8,700 

325,865 

8, 000, 330 
977,  230 
27,  976 
49. 826 
2,131,395 
1, 069, 138 
154,  241 
689,307 


8,441,000 
2, 290, 625 

500,086 

3,330,552 

746.248 
8,  390,  306 

89,573.982 

58, 652, 412 


214 
43,936 


3, 327, 937 

294 

735,836 

535.443 

1,349,214 

61,590 

8,670 

484, 169, 178 


Number. 

1,385 

239 

11 

8,928,383 

13 

20 

2 

3,980,058 


Jigiiizod  by 


EUot. 
29,838,002 


276 


4,278 

1,211,297 

85,739 

176,808 

738,536 

604,175 


21,068 
9,341 

573,589 


154,430 
63.100 

283,861 

595,618 

20 

79, 895 

12, 112 

111,  710 


490,864 


119,240 


123,808 

063,124 

178,680 

4, 705, 900 

33,160 

65,091 

5, 151, 972 

1, 172 

522 


255, 448, 733 


Number. 

26 

117 

11 

47,779,180 

395 

8 


47, 779, 733 
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THE  TBENBUZEN  CANAL. 

The  total  trade  by  the  Terneuzen  Gaual  in  1895  was  considerably 
less  than  for  the  year  1894.  Both  imports  and  exports  show  a  decrease. 
This  fact  was  chiefly  due  to  the  closing  of  the  canal  during  the  repairs 
made  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Terneuzen  Canal  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exportt. 

1894 

Ton*. 
507, 725, 996 
483, 991, 380 

TVww. 
283, 146, 058 

Ig95 

262, 366, 611 

Decrease 

23,734,618 

20, 779, 447 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  various  minor  improvements 
and  dredging  were  executed  on  the  Terneuzen  Canal.  For  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  the  waters  were  considerably  lowered  by  the  opening  of  the 
locks,  so  that  during  this  time  commerce  was  more  or  less  hindered. 
By  the  measures  taken,  however,  the  canal  is  now  navigable  by  vessels 
of  greater  tonnage  than  heretofore.  The  canal  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  be  further  deepened  in  accordance  with  the  projects  of  the 
Government. 

COMMBBGIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  organization  of  a  commercial  scliool,  similar  to  schools  existing 
in  other  Belgian  cities,  has  been  perfected  at  Ghent  during  the  past 
year. 

POLLUTION  OF  THE  ESPIBBEB. 

The  legislature  voted  $60,000  in  1895  for  the  establishment  of  a  dam 
destined  to  hold  back  in  France  the  polluted  waters  which  for  so  long 
a  time  have  been  passing  through  Belgian  territory.  Active  measures 
have  not  yet  been  put  in  force,  however,  and  the  present  condition  of 
matters  is  the  same  as  heretofore  reported  in  previous  years. 

FAOTOEY  INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year,  Government  inspection  of  factories  has  been 
enforced  and  various  regulations  prescribed  for  the  management  and 
conduct  of  such  establishments.  Almost  all  the  measures  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  employ- 
ers, who  have,  in  many  cases,  made  loud  protests. 
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PRICES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  were  the  market  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food  at  the  several  places  mentioned  on  December  31,  1895: 


Artielee. 


Wbeat  bread .....perponnd. 

Bvo  bread do... 

MMlin  bread do... 

Coffee do... 

Milk..^ per  quart. 

Egga per  dozen. 

Butter per  pound.. 

Marsarin do... 

Lard do... 

Beef , do... 

Veal do... 

Mutton do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon do. . . 

Potatoea do... 

Salt do... 

Sugar • do... 

Rice do... 

Beans i>er  quart. 

Codflsb: 

Dry perponnd. 

Salted do... 

HerrlBffs eacb. 

Oliveou per  quart. 

Cheese per  pound . 

Coal..... per  50  pounds. 


Pric^  at — 


«"»■"•   x^t.  a^lk  B™«"-  «»"»•■"• 


Cents. 


18  to  34 
22  to  80 
10  to  18 


13  to  14 
15  to  16 
10 10 11 


Oentt. 
2 


1 
18  to  33 

4 


7to   9 

2to   4 

6 


OentM. 

2 

1 

1 

22  to  31 

2to   2J 

18 

19  to  21 

12  to  16 

11  to  13 


1  ' 
42 
11  , 
10  I 


8 

2  to  ^\ 

6to   8 

7to   9 
13 

!.| 

9  to  18  , 
0 


I 
OenU.    I 

2  1 

1 

^: 

20to26i 

16 

14 

13  to  16 

16  to  18 

13  to  16 

13 

11 


9 

13  1 
2* 

50  I 
17  I 
9  I 


Cents. 

2 

1 

2 

26 


^ 


16  to  18 
18 
22 
13 


18 
10 


LABOB   IN  BELGIUM. 

On  Jannary  1, 1896,  the  46  existing  trade  unions  of  Ghent  made  their 
reports.  Of  the  total  of  10,009  members,  1,014,  or  10  per  cent,  are 
reported  as  idle.  Want  of  work  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  those  handling  lumber,  the  idle  therein  being,  respec- 
tively, 80  and  11.8  per  cent.  On  the  contrary,  the  textile  and  metallur- 
^al  industries  report  only  2.2  and  2.3  per  cent,  respectively,  as  idle 
out  of  their  7,775  and  1^95  members. 

Cotton  spinners  complained  that  certain  kinds  of  spinning  is  being 
done  more  and  more  by  women  to  the  prejudice  of  men. 

Flax  spinners  declare  their  wages  are  too  low. 

Shoemakers  maintain'  that  the  importation  of  shoes  manufactured 
abroad  by  machinery  is  causing  a  decrease  in  their  wages. 

The  recent  printers'  strike  resulted  disastrously.  Two  shops  have 
expelled  all  the  union  men,  who  for  the  most  part  are  being  supi)orted 
by  their  organization. 

Bakers  are  working  in  certain  establishments  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  hours  a  week.  Wages,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodg- 
ing, are  2  cents  per  hour  for  foremen,  and  If  cents  for  first  class  and 
1  cent  per  hour  for  assistants. 

Ten  unions,  with  2,719  members,  consider  the  situation  as  worse  than 
last  year;  7  unions,  with  1,444  members,  consider  it  as  stationary,  and 
11,  with  8,165  members,  declare  it  to  be  better. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  PORTERAGE. 

The  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  employ  children  instead  of  adnlta 
for  the  delivery  of  parcels.  The  large  number  of  factory  hands  recently 
without  work  who  endeavor  to  obtain  odd  jobs  coutributes  to  an  in- 
creased competition  upon  the  dock  hands  and  other  porters.  The  num- 
ber of  these  without  work  is  considerable,  which  arises  in  a  great  part 
from  the  too  long  hours  employed.  It  happens  that  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  the  possibility  of  seeing  workmen  employed  on  the  docks 
or  about  ships  continuously  engaged  for  thirty-six  and  even  forty  hours. 

MACHINERY   BUILDING. 

After  the  long  strike,  the  activity  in  this  industry  is  naturally  greater 
than  ever.  The  situation  is  better  than  last  year,  and  work  is  more 
abundant.  During  November  and  part  of  December,  machinery  build- 
ing at  Ghent  ceased  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  strike  and  lockout.  The 
number  of  idle  at  the  beginning  of  1896  wa«,  however,  very  small. 
There  was  rather  a  scarcity  of  good  workmen.  Wages  are  on  the 
advance. 

FLAX   SPINNING. 

With  the  exception  of  about  2,000  workmen  now  on  a  strike  at  two 
establishments,  there  maj'  be  said  not  to  be  any  idlers.  Wages  are  not 
subject  to  fluctuation  in  flax  spinning,  and,  in  spite  of  contrary  state- 
ments, they  are  relatively  high  at  Ghent,  and  they  have  never  hereto- 
fore been  lowered. 

COTTON   SPINNING. 

This  industry  employs  at  Ghent  about  600,000  spindles.  The  situa- 
tion is  less  favorable  than  formerly,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  English  cotton  threads.  Wages  as  well  as  prices  are  at  present 
stationary. 

MECHANICAL  TRADES. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  last  year.  Idlers  are  few,  and 
they  are  generally  workmen  of  inferior  capacity.  Good  workmen  are 
in  great  demand,  especially  for  turners.  In  spite  of  the  continued 
decline  in  sale  prices,  wages  again  tend  to  increase. 

BUILDING. 

The  period  of  work  commenced  in  1895  in  tlie  month  of  March.  In 
general,  it  has  been  as  favorable  as  in  1894.  All  branches  of  industry 
have  been  very  busy.  The  greater  part  of  joiners  and  carpenters  are 
employed.  Outside  of  capable  workmen,  who  are  favored  by  contrac- 
tors and  who  have  employment  during  almost  all  the  winter,  masons 
are  almost  all  idle  at  present.  Only  a  few  are  employed  at  work  foreign 
to  their  trade. 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Work  was  very  scarce  during  the  winter  season.  The  situation  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Wages  remain  unchanged,  at  about  6 
cents  per  hour.  The  number  of  those  out  of  work  is  considerable,  and 
must  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred. 
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CLOTHING. 


The  city  of  Ghent  is  not  manufiicturinft'  any  ready-niivde  clotliing  for 
exportation.  The  output  is  limited  to  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
situation  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  the  same  as  that  in  November, 
but  rather  worse  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  those 
without  work  is  probably  larger.  Long-established  merchant  tailors 
maintain  fixed  wages,  but  new  houses  ami  ready-made  clothing  manufac- 
turers are  exercising  a  depressing  effect  upon  wages. 

SHOEMAKING. 

The  shoemaking  industry,  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  machinery, 
is  in  exceedingly  bad  condition.  Workmen  complain  loudly.  The  situ- 
ation, they  claim,  is  worse  than  ever  before.  Few  workmen  are  entirely 
idle,  but  almost  all  must  supplement  work  in  their  regular  avocation 
with  some  other  kind  of  labor.  Sale  prices  of  goods  are  increasing,  but 
wages  decrease. 

OHEMICA.L  INDUSTRIES. 

The  different  chemical  industries  maintained  a  normal  activity  in 
December.  In  general,  1895  has  not  been  as  good  as  in  1894  for  many 
of  the  chemical  industries,  but  all  have  retained  their  usual  number  ot 
workmen,  and  none  of  the  latter  are  out  of  work,  except  those  who 
refuse  to  work.  Wages  are  tending  upward.  Manufacturers  are 
making  all  concessions  x)ossib1e  to  retain  good  workers. 

PROVISION  TRADE. 

The  situation  is  quite  bad,  and  has  grown  worse  during  the  past  year*, 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  Belgian  frontiers  to  Dutch  cattle.  Wages 
have  a  tendency  to  decline,  although  prices  of  food  supplies  continue 
high.    The  numbev  of  those  out  of  work  is  considerable. 

PRINTING. 

The  month  of  December  was  the  best  month  of  the  year.  The  situa- 
tion was  much  better  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  during  the  preceding 
month,  the  time  of  the  strike,  which  was  almost  general  among  print- 
ers. The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  1894,  but  the  number  of 
those  out  of  work  is  much  larger,  as  many  strikers  lost  their  places. 
The  general  scale  of  wages  remains  about  the  same.  The  ouly  result 
of  the  strike  was  to  secure  a  few  months  earlier  the  advance  in  wages 
always  granted  in  January. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For  the  third  time,  I  beg  leave  to  thank  the  numerous  exporters  and 
merchants  of  this  district  who  have,  by  their  ready  cooperation,  enabled 
me  to  compile  the  information  contained  in  the  presen  t  report.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  my  inquiries  have,  upon  this  occasion, 
met  with  prompt  and  courteous  consideration.  The  utility  of  such 
reports  in  effecting  new  and  important  relations  between  the  commer- 
cial communities  of  two  worlds  seems  to  be  fully  recognized. 

The  printed  publications  to  which  I  am  this  year  indebted  for  sta 
tistics  and  other  information  are:  Report  of  the  Ghamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  Ghent  for  1895,  Report  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
of  East  Flanders  for  1895,  and  Labor  Review,  January,  1890. 

Henby  G.  Morris,  ConauU 

Ghent,  June  25^  1896. 
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EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  exports  declared  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  of  Belgium 
for  the  Unit-ed  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30 j  1896. 


Articles. 

Sept.  30. 

Quart<jr 

ended— 

Total. 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

AirrwBKP. 
Alum 

• 

$467.34 
787.60 

AnimAlA 

Arsenic 

065.50 

AsbestuB 

57.90 

Beana 

1,274.38 
9  471. 11 

BleacliiiiiE  Dowdcr 

Blood,  aloumen  of ' 

16, 295. 71 

Books 

36,423.66 
697.30 

Bric-ft'brac   I 

CftnvaA 1 

5,389.95 

339,977.5.5 

158.70 

Cemont ' 

CbanipagDe 

Chicory ' 

24, 152. 46 

Clay 1 

768.05 

Coffee ' 

1 

121, 226. 32 
12,111.91 

Coko 1 

Diamonds         . ....'...  ...... . 

1,190.506.47 
4, 342. 50 

BlephantB ' 

Feathers   betl       I . 

40,261.73 
1  818  44 

Fiber i ' 

Flax 1 '. 

ii,ioaoi 

594.00 

Flower  of  "woo*l ' ■ 

Furniture 1 -•. I 

10,698.76 
1, 997. 57 

Gin ' 1.... 

Glass 

3, 727. 11 
14, 302. 96 

Glycerin 1 1 

*Hair,  animals' 

1 

58, 375. 94 

Hides 

' , 1 

96, 250. 33 

Horns 

1                           1 

140. 13 

India  rubber 

130, 207. 90 

Iron  and  ironware 

1 

33, 120. 17 

Ivorv  

.1 1 

61,551.85 

372,023.23 

18,233.14 

Leay.;;:::::;:::::. .::::;::::: 

Lime,  chloride  of 

1 1 

Linen 



63,634.31 

Linoleum 

20, 367. 46 

Machinery 

241.26 

Manila  r"pe       

; 

1  795  08 

Matches 

1 

4, 104. 31 

Meat  extract 

208, 774. 83 

Nails 

3, 187, 10 

Oil 

8,195.92 
659.78 

Paint 

. 

Paintinira 

13,694.54 
66, 377. 83 

Paper 

Perfumery 

1,041.95 

Pearls 

3.508.08 
1. 867. 89 

Pease 

Phosphate 

17, 876. 84 

Pitch 

1,111.38 
49, 139. 83 

Potash 

1 

Pulp 

200.29 

89  047.44 

Salt,  anilinn 

1, 710. 08 

Sardines 



27, 246. 84 

See<l 

836.59 

Shoes,  rubber 

::::.:::::::: 

295. 70 

Silk.: 

1, 446. 50 

Silver  sand 

084.30 

Silverware 

634.00 

Soap 

:::::::::::::: ::::::::":::: 

524. 40 

Soda 1 

36  377  21 

Steel  rods  and  beanm 

29,030.46 

Suear,  beet 



2.039,449.98 
1, 739. 60 
2,469.89 
8, 080. 41 

Sulphur 

Tar 

... 

Tar  oil i 

Tobacco 

190  48 

Wine 

2, 493. 80 

Wire,  copper 

. 

I,  037.  37 

wooK..!?!^ : .::::..::;::;:  :.::::::::::. 

799, 056. 25 

Wool  erease i 

20,626.67 

Zinc  dust ! 

696.65 

Sundries  ....               ' 

j 

7,882.01 

i 

Total     

6, 022, 783. 05 
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StaUment  Blowing  the  exports  declared  at  the  aeret^al  oaneulates  and  agenoieB  of  Belgium 
for  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  /^d6*— Continued. 


Articles. 


Qaarter  ended. 


Sept.  30. 


BBUSSELS. 


I 


4,«76.27 
78,536.C8 


406.46 
1, 125. 47 


Albnmeii 

Aniline  (H>lore $1,147.58 

Braids  and  button  stock ..J  788. 44 

Braids  (hat  beads) ,  jet  on  wire .  3,  M2. 13 

Bronze  ornaments  and  statues 

Carpets ,  345.58 

Cement i      187,324.38 

Chioo^,  burnt i 

ChuTCD  regalia  and  ornaments . 

Coke 

Corsets 

Cucurbites 

Diamonds 

Earthenware 

Firebricks 

Fur,  refuse 

Furniture 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue  and  glue  Btoek 

Glycerin 

Hair,  i^*^>ni^».i 

Hats 

Hatters'  fur 

Horn  strips 

Household  goods  and  personal 


Instruments,  musical 

Lace  goods 

Leather 

Linen  goods 

Macliinery , 

Marble 

Marble   and    granite    (soda- 
water  fountains) 

Kaphthalin 

Oil 


Paintings,  oil 

Paper  and  books 

Pearls  and  precious  stones . . . . 

Phosphates 

Plants 

Plants,  medicinal 

Poultry  and  game 

Bags  and  |mx>er  stock 

Scales  ana  weights 

Skins,  rabbit,  sheep,  and  other. 

Soda,  pmssiate  of 

Stones: 

Ground  flint 

Paving 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Tegetable  fibers  (flax,  hemp, 

and  tow) 

regetables,  preserved 

Tefls,  cotton 

Wines 

Woolen  goods 

Sundries 


Total 

CHABLKHOI. 


Cement 

Glass: 

Plato 

Window  .. 

Other 

Marble 

Sundries 

Wool,  washed. 


Total. 


1,015.22 


201.634.70 
17,295.72 


186,905.80 
1, 151. 62 


819.58 


45,862.02 


2,161.60 

2,  'U4. 15 

48,120.08 

6,460.68 

04,940.26 

121.30 

184.50 

163.25 
822.20 


756.24 
4, 479. 52 


0, 182. 74 


6, 702.  S3 


77, 893. 65 
2,982.33 

249.65 
823.72 


Deo.  81. 


$936.05 
3,227.30 
1,703.26 
7, 008. 13 


153,634.40 


40, 575. 93 
6, 179. 13 


1, 533. 24 
4,779.74 


147,478.06 
24,  709. 14 


Mar.  31. 


$1,478.87 
169.95 
267.40 
209.89 
161. 16 

86, 258. 94 
96.50 
253.07 


52,410.75 
1,222.51 
5,063.52 


88,047.65 
1,604.53 


1,484.95 
708.36 
51.206,13 
414. 18  I 


1,882.88 

47,246.70 

2, 526. 25 

86.683.15 

684.10 

843.88 


151.66 


3,677.62 
6,385.45 
6,023.80 
5, 387. 34 


818.42 
303.74 
3,816.90 
1, 635. 68 
6.050.94 
1,407.30 


6,204.41 
16,922.45 


956.58 
9,953.09 


1,023,960.31 


1,205.63 
153.44 

188.13 
2, 077. 07 


206.12 

164.45 

1,445.22 


725, 375. 87 


8,173.96 

42,258.52 

106,184.83 

1,736.27 

5.867.88 

3,654.48 

30,675.42 


0,860.37 

29, 241. 46 

274,135.01 

1, 923. 13 

3,316.95 

2,  214. 30 

47, 226. 78 


289,551.36  '      367,918.99 


4,443.15 
1, 7i>4. 10 
1,302.75 

114.959.73 

27,.867. 40 

518.99 

102,629.51 

.  385.84 

215.91 

2. 140. 81 

2,588.90 

49, 410. 51 

1,413.00 


860.63 

58, 629. 31 

7,205.12 

104,819.16 

512.61 

2,839.44 

485.68 

1, 662. 93 

473.98 

198.50 

4, 259. 52 


9, 420. 23 
""384.84 


801.77 

1, 547. 96 

11,752.19 


2,820.26 
378.56 

1, 701. 58 
666.24 

8, 519. 78 

237.97 

633.41 

77.48 


June  30. 


$1,844.64 
"**883.'94 


145,878.55 
416.23 


50,393.64 


1,073.75 
'i,'379.'96 


71,481.71 
25,721.47 


27.483.86 
1.637.42 


2, 710. 80 

667. 93 

32, 110. 51 

1,719.29 

418. 81 

990.41 

25,039.48 

335.08 

77,402.62 

2, 376. 50 

1, 585. 05 

352.89 
1, 121. 75 


451. 71 
4, 199. 03 


1, 476. 95 
903.14 
445.83 


2,241.27 

1,683.71 

8,584.20 

873. 01 


205.41 

1, 420. 04 
880.32 

4,744.68 
436. 18 


1, 424. 76 


673, 172. 31  ,      505, 050. 38 


T 


14, 730. 34 

16,833.02 
107, 151. 71 


4, 824. 44 

6, 263. 15 

30, 557. 38 


270, 360. 04 


17, 135. 69 


29, 
201, 
1, 
1, 
6, 
1, 


458.07 
951.43 
977.29 
149. 19 
149. 16 
725.83 


Total. 


$936.05 

7, 698.  .30 

2, 661. 65 

12,101.60 

200.80 

506.60 

573,001.27 

512. 73 

253.07 

4,676.27 

230, 016. 85 

7,401.64 

5, 460. 98 

3, 782. 46 

9,222.90 

4,110.28 

1,802.75 

585,664.20 

05,588.73 

518. 00 

405,156.01 

4. 780. 41 

215.91 

7. 156. 00 

3,055.10 

178,080.16 

3,646.47 

2,seo.4i 

6,357.02 
170,944.66 
16,626.08 
363,845.08 
3, 704.  60 
5, 452. 87 

1,001.82 

2, 136. 70 

473.08 

5, 084. 07 

15, 064. 00 

6, 023. 80 

25,467.26 

003.14 

1,649.00 

303.74 

12, 652. 47 

4, 847. 35 

104,280.88 

5, 352. 64 

240.65 

4, 840. 61 

827.41 

0, 604. 16 
20,555.08 

8.264.41 
880.27 

1, 754. 30 
12,900.55 


2, 028, 467. 87 


50, 000. 36 

117,702.87 
860,423.88 
5, 636. 60 
15.158.46 
18. 281. 18 
110.185.41 


250,547.56   1,187,378.85 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  declared  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  of  lielgiiim 
for  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1S90 — Continued. 


Articles. 


GHENT. 


Baskets 

Braids 

Cement 

Chicory : 

Granulated 

Root 

Chnrch  regalia 

Cotton  goods 

Cordage 

Firearms,  old 

Flax 

Glass,  art,  stained 

Hair,  numan 

Hatters' furs 

Iron,  old 

Jot  trimming 

Lace 

Laces,  silk,  shoe 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Matches 

Oil 

Paintings 

Paper  stock  and  rags. 

Plants 

Powder,  smokeless. . . 

Kabbit  skins 

Thread 

Tow 

Yams : 

Crochet  cotton  .  - . 

Juto 


Total. 


Sept.  30. 


117,029.02 


1, 
67, 


103.60 
117. 91 


443.34 


30, 803. 15 
498.61 


21, 


683.68 
124.69 
921.90 
711.83 
66L42 
026.18 


138.73 
433.90 


1, 169. 51 
^ 037. 20 
i,  148. 88 
\  387. 29 
852.  91 
\,  477. 32 

887. 15 


392, 158. 22 


Quarter  ended- - 
Dec.  31.      I      Mar.  31.      !      June  30. 


$118. 55 

183.  54 

14,  397.  83 

1, 071. 92 

40, 388. 01 

218.94 


28.95 

30, 287. 11 

843.41 

1, 505. 40 

10, 071. 78 


1,468.35 

8, 611.  69 

1, 029. 54 

41,563.36 


357. 53 


289.50 
91,185.87 
44. 218. 13 


16,824.48 

1,496.06 

26,764.76 


$416. 11 

245.79 

4, 209. 12 


38, 285. 59 


624.15 


60,510.72  I 
125.42 


4,589.33 


602.79 

9,797.64 

964.03 

56, 131. 62 

211.25 


73,730.98 
3,448.67 


940.68 

822.95 

22, 183. 19 


69.58 


$663.88 

134.02 

4,936.38 

1,141.49 
36, 407.  05 


410.45 
523.58 


74, 723. 84 
266.34 


4, 748. 35 


10, 600. 40 
2, 407. 47 
21,273.05 


2,510.97 


199.08 
66,767.48 
45, 688. 25 


4.291.35 

435.64 

5,945.63 

131. 34 


332,924.71 


277,939.60  ,      283,195.94 


Total. 


$1,196.54 

56:i.35 

40, 572. 35 

3,317.01 

181,198.56 

218. 94 

410. 45 

1,591.07 

28.95 

196,  324. 82 

1,  733. 82 

1, 505. 40 

41, 093. 14 

124. 69 

2. 993. 04 

33, 721. 56 

5, 062. 46 

15],  094. 21 

241. 25 

3, 007.  23 

433.90 

488.58 

314,843.79 

140,392.25 

8, 148.  88 

69, 443. 80 

3, 607. 56 

81,370.80 

518. 49 
09.  :,8 


1.286,218.47 


DEXMAKK. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  bureau  of  statistics  has  not  yet  completed  the  returns  of  trade 
for  1895^  (it  has  issued  only  a  preliminary  work)  and  1  am  enabled  to 
quote  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  by  articles  only: 


Articles. 


Barley 

Bran 

Corn 

Oats 

Ry6 

Wheat 

Flour 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton,    wool,    and   silk 

manufactures 

Fertilizers 

Iron  and  steel  goods  .... 

Live  stock 

Oilcake 


I 
Imports.       Exports. 


Articles. 


$3, 3^5, 676 

1,  090. 359 
1,086,164 

602, 717 

2,  920, 125 
1,909.170 
1,370,972 
5, 935, 018 
4, 593, 067 

13,156,560 
668,779 

4.941,095 
599, 828 

2, 348,  614 


$508. 372 

37, 610 

70. 763 

11,897 

19.^792 

263, 767 

352.  962 

471,313 

1, 630, 010 

2, 187, 356 

169,  504 

842. 252 

10,400,339 

23,317 


Petroleum 

Kacou  and  hams 

Meat  and  saasa^es ... 
Lard  and  oleomargin . 

Butter 

BfTgs  (scores) 

Rice 

Seeds  

Skins  and  hides 

Sugar  

Tea 

Wine  and  spirits 

All  other  articles 


Imports.    I    Exports. 


$1, 


Total. 


504. 143 
815,512 
561,448 
210, 789 
719, 754 
318,204 
876.358 
068,857 
530,  385 
408, 012 
287,789 
361,807 


97,562,484 


$320.  &59 

10. 118, 339 

1, 345, 529 

219, 108 

27, 879, 593 

2. 258,  704 

429, 436 

568,796 

1,745.978 

262,764 

72, 599 

474. 414 

9  095, 184 

71,936,588 


'  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8,  1896. 

>  See  report  of  Noyember  21, 1896,  following  this  report. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  I  have 
been  supplied  with  the  advance  sheets  containing  the  figures  of  trade 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1896;  but  I  regret  very  much  that  the  fig- 
ures are  given  only  by  articles  and  quantities,  and  not  by  countries  and 
values.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  no  less  than  79  custom- 
houses in  this  consular  district,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought  surprising 
that  the  statistics  are  not  up  to  date. 

Imports  f  lyy  quaniitieSf  during  the  first  six  months  of  i896. 


Articles. 


Broadstuffs ponnds. 

Uoal do... 

Coffee do... 

Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  xnanafactureB do. . . 

Fertilizers do . . . 

Iron  and  s  t4jel  goods do... 

Oil  cake do. . . 

Petroleum do. . . 

Bacon  and  hams do.. 

Meat  and  saasages do . . 

Lard  and  oleomargarin do. . 

Batter do.. 

Eggs  (scores) do. . 

Kice,  rough do.. 

Seeds do.. 

Skins  and  hides do. . 

Sugar do.. 

Tea do.. 

Wine  and  spirits gallons 

Livestock head 


First  six 

months  in 

1896. 


562,924,183 

937, 341,  024 

13, 591,  998 

27, 503,  509 

32, 948, 884 

141, 190, 142 

70, 3)8,  705 

31, 792, 429 

3,912,582 

2,381,000 

9, 969. 961 

17, 054, 837 

583,417 

10, 269,  964 

28, 508, 715 

4,171,983 

20, 936, 455 

498.837 

1,063,769 

17,633 


Compared  with  sanio 
period  in  1895. 

Increane.        Decrease. 


29, 783, 383 

823,358 

4,666,650 


24,  991, 277 
4, 708, 596 


3, 014, 343 
525, 435 
27,805 


8. 228, 905  ! 
1, 750,  867  I 


67, 730  ! 
'i3,'656" 


Gl,  658, 220 


4,611,611 


11, 446,  651 
2, 096,  603 
1, 423, 723 


2, 579, 200 

5,' 619*451 
9, 753 


Exports,  hy  quantities ,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1890. 


Articles. 


Breadstnfita ponnds. 

CJoal do... 

Coffee do . . . 

Cotton,  woolf  and  silk  manufactures do... 

Fertilizers do... 

Iron  and  steel  goods do. . , 

Oilcake do  . 

Petroleum do , . 

Bacon  and  hams do.., 

Meat  and  sansages do.. 

Lard  and  oleomargarin do. . 

Bu  tter d  o .  - 

Eggs  (scores) do. . 

Rice do.. 

Seeds <1o.. 

Skins  and  hides do . . 

Sugar do.. 

Tea do.. 

Wine  and  spirits gallons 

Live  stock head 


First  six 
months  of 


62,  233, 360 

63, 749, 402 
5, 587, 248 

11.903,168 
8, 875, 329 

24. 294, 419 

1, 809, 992 

806,092 

83,118,749 
7. 303, 987 
2, 520, 735 

70,001,028 
4, 255.  736 

14,675,189 

2, 836,  682 

6,519,379 

6,715.095 

142,  063 

798, 967 

73, 362 


ConipanMl  Mviih  Hanie 
period  in  1895. 

Increase,     j  Docrtsaso. 


2, 072. 416 
906,250 
1,476,616 
4, 055,  740 
2,480.165 
11, 516,  569 
1,  284, 500 


22, 564, 418 

89,281 

1.200,641 

2. 340, 869 

1.  229, 926 

379, 849 


1, 342.  U2:» 


7.55' I - 


3, 171,  755 
20,585 
82,9g4 


41,414 
67, 165 


95, 321 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


IMPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  the  Imports  declared 
for  consumption  were: 


Articles. 


Breadstnffii. 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures 

Fertilisers 

Iron  and  steel  goods. 

Oilcakes 

PelToleum 

Bacon  and  hams 

Meat  and  sauaagea 


Quantity. 


Paundt. 

555, 882, 103 

953, 104, 971 

8, 010, 630 

22,501,567 

32,877,862 

131, 416, 012 

70, 308,  705 

51, 500, 434 

411,  U3 

2,068,745 


Articles. 


.  Lard  and  oleomargarin 

Butter 

I  Eggs  (scores) 

I  Rioe,rough 

Seeds 

;  Skins  and  hides 

Sugar 

Tea 

I  Wine  and  spirits 

i  


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

9. 692. 614 

15,628.939 

548,283 

25,476 

26,573,228 

2, 164, 601 

21.458,864 

469,238 

a  61 0,209 


a  Gallons. 

While  the  country  of  origin  of  tlie  products  declared  for  consumption 
is  not  given  in  the  statistics  from  which  they  are  taken,  by  comparison 
with  the  statistics  for  1894  it  can  be  told  with  reasonable  certainty  what 
countries  supply  them,  viz : 

Breadstuffs  come  from  Russia,  Grermany,  United  States,  Sweden,  and 
South  America.  The  United  States  has  the  lead  in  the  import  of  wheat 
and  corn ;  for  while  the  statistics  give  Germany  the  lead  in  wheat,  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  is  credited  to  Germany  is  in  reality  of 
American  origin,  shipped  to  Denmark  via  Germany.  Russia  leads  in 
the  import  of  rye  and  barley,  and  Sweden  in  oats. 

Bacon,  hams,  and  lard  come  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States;  live  stock,  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany;  iron 
and  steel,  and  manufaetures  of  the  same,  from  Sweden,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Belgium.  Agricultural  implements  are  not  specially  men- 
tioned, but  are  includetl  under  the  term  "manufactures  of  iron."  I  am 
informed,  however,  by  dealers  in  this  line  that  the  United  States  has 
about  one  third  of  the  business  in  agricultural  implements,  the  balance 
going  to  England  and  Germany.  Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures 
come  from  England  and  Germany;  fertilizers,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States;  wine  and  spirits,  from  Germany  and  France. 

The  following  table  of  percentage  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume  of 
trade  enjoyed  by  each  country  with  Denmark  for  the  five  years  1890- 
1894: 


ImportD. 

Exports. 

Coim  tries. 

1800.  j  1891.    1802. 

1893. 

1894   -^^'®*' 
'**^'    ago. 

1890. 

P.et 

55.4 

25 

9.4 

L2 

.9 

8 

.4 

1.7 

.5 

.9 

.3 

.3 

1891.    1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

P.eL 

57.9 
25 

8.7 

3!l 
L5 

.2 

.1 

Aver- 
ago. 

Great  Britain 

Germany  .,.,.r 

P.ct.\P.et. 
22      ;  20.6 
22.4     33.1 
13. 0     14. 1 

8.8  10.7 
7.3       6 

1.9  1.7 
2. 3       2. 3 

P.O. 

21.3 

32 

15.1 
6.8 
9 

1.4 
2.5 
1.2 
2.3 

P.ct. 
21.5 
34.5 
13.9 
8.6 
6.6 
1.4 
2.6 
1.2 
1.7 

P,et.\  P.cL 

19. 7  '  20. 9 

34. 1     33. 2 

14. 5     14. 3 

12.  2  !    9. 3 

6.4       6.9 

1.3  1     1.5 

2.3  .    2.4 

1.3  ;    1.2 

1.8  !    2.1 

1.6       2.3 

.6         .7 

.2  1      .2 

.4         .8 

4.  6       4. 2 

P.  et.    P.  et. 
53. 1  '  53. 7 
27. 4  1  26.  6 

P.et. 

61.3 

20.1 

10.2 

.9 

.5 

2.8 

.1 

1.7 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.2 

P.et, 
56.2 
24.9 

Sweden 

9.2 

1.1 
.9 

3.5 
.2 

1.8 
.5 

1 
.2 

10.4 
1.3 
.6 
3.6 
.1 
1.7 
.4 
.5 
.1 
.1 

9.6 

Russia 

1.1 

America 

.7 

Norway 

Holland 

8.2 
.2 

Danish  colonies    

1.3 

2.8 

2.3 

.7 

1 

1.1 

2 

2.8 
.7 

1,7 

Belgium 

.4 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy 

East  Indies  and  China. . . 
All  other  places 

3.2       1.6 
.8  1      .6 
.3         .2 
.9         .8 

4. 2       4. 8 

.7 
.2 
.2 

3.  5       3. 5 

I 

.8 

.9 

1 

1 

\o 

Total 

100        100       ilOO       .100       '100        100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100       100 

■ 
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Of  the  share  credited  to  America  in  the  foregoing  sammary,  the 
United  States  have  80  per  cent,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  Denmark,  however,  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Germans,  and  Swedes,  these  three  nations  contributing  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  and  taking  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
England  alone  takes  55  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  bacon  and  batter ; 
the  figores  for  these  two  articles  in  1895  being  $38,200,276,  out  of  a  total 
export  trade  of  $71,936,588. 

CUEEENCY. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  the  value  of  the  krone,  Denmark 
having  a  lixed  or  standard  currency.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  at  present 
for  sellers  3.70  kroner  and  for  purchasers  3.70  kroner  to  the  dollar. 
The  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  as  given  by  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics is  as  follows: 

Gold  coin,  about  5,000,000  kroner  ($1,340,000);  sUver  coin,  about 
18,000,000  kroner  ($4,824,000);  pai)er  notes,  about  80,000,000  kroner 
($21,440,000).  The  national  bank  in  Copenhagen  is  the  sole  bank  of 
issue  for  paper  notes,  which  are  reileemable  on  demand  in  gold,  as  are 
also  silver  coins.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  national  bank,  besides  the 
5,000,000  in  circulation,  is  about  60,000,000  kroner  ($16,080,000). 

MABKET  PRICES.      * 

At  my  request,  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  merchants'  society  with 
their  weekly  quotations  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  There  has 
occurred  no  marked  fluctuation  either  in  domestic  or  foreign  commodi- 
ties during  this  period. 

VfTAaSS. 


Oooupation. 


Wa|;e8  paid. 


Laborers: 

In  Copenhaieeii 

In  the  provinces 

AfricuHnral  laborers . 

With  board 

Without  board , 

Domestic  servants : 

In  Copenhagen- 
Males... 

Females 

In  the  provinces — 

Kates 

Females 

Mechanics: 

Tinsmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermakers 

Coppersmiths 

MacDlnists 

Metal  turners 

Joiners 

Factory  operatives: 

Females 

Clerks  in  stores: 

Males 

Females 

Bookkeepers 

Kaiiway  employees : 

Engineers 

Station  masters  — 


.per  annam. 


.do... 
.do.... 


..do.... 
-do... 

.do... 
.do... 


.per  week 

dc- 

do.. 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


$209.00 
140.23 

84.00 
131.  UO 


87.00 
40.20 

56.60 
33.50 

6.30 
4.02 
4.75 
5.30 
5.90 
5.60 
5.39 


.do... 
.do... 


$3.62    to 
1.84    to 


7.18 
3.85 


.per  month. 

do... 

do... 


DispatchiDg  agents. 
•Trsifflcassista  ^ 


.per  annnm. 
.do. 


e  assistants. 
Warehouse  masters. 

Condactors 

Firemen 

Porters 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


21.40  to  53.60 
10.00  to  30.00 
26.80   to   53.60 

643. 00  to  804. 00 
643. 00  to  804. 00 
562. 80 
241. 00  to  482. 00 
281. 40  to  326. 60 
241. 00  to  27X00 
241. 00  to  321. 60 
140. 80  to  214. 40 
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TARIFF  REVISION,   TAXES,   ETC. 

Ill  1894,  the  Bigsdag  appointed  a  tariff  commission  to  prepare  and 
report  a  new  tariff  bill.  This  commission  is  still  at  work,  and  will 
probably  report  at  the  approaching  session.  There  are  no  octroi  duties 
or  municipal  taxes  which  specially  affect  American  trade. 

DRUMMERS  LICENSE. 

There  is  a  drummers  license,  which  must  be  taken  out  by  all  for- 
eigners before  they  can  transact  business  or  solicit  orders,  but  this  can 
not  be  considered  as  a  municipal  tax,  as  it  is  issued  by  the  General 
Government  and  covers  the  whole  Kingdom.  The  licenses  cost  $42.88 
yearly,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  license  to  the  same  day  the  year 
following.  If  more  than  one  firm  is  represented  by  the  same  party, 
there  is  a  further  charge  of  $21.44  for  each  additional  firm  so  repre- 
sented. There  are  no  changes  in  the  status  of  the  civil  rights  of  for- 
eigners to  be  recorded. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

In  my  report  on  the  *'  Highways  of  Commerce,"  Special  Consular 
Reports,  volume  12,  page  240,  this  question  has  been  fully  considered, 
so  I  will  only  touch  briefly  upon  it  here. 

Railways. — The  railway  system  of  Denmark,  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Government,  consists  of  three  main  lines,  running  out  of  Copen- 
hagen as  a  common  center.  The  north  line  runs  to  Elsinore,  connect- 
ing by  a  steam  ferry  with  Helsingborg,  Sweden.  The  west  line  runs  to 
Korsor,  crossing  the  great  and  little  belts  by  steam  ferry,  and  thence 
down  the  Jutland  .peninsula  to  Vamdrup,  on  the  German  frontier. 
There  is  also  a  steam  ferry  from  Korsor  to  Kiel.  The  south  line  runs 
to  Gjedser,  Island  of  Falster,  and  connects  by  steam  ferry  with  War- 
nemunde,  Germany. 

The  roads  are  well  equipped  and  finely  managed. 

The  great  volume  of  traffic  between  Helsingborg,  Sweden,  and  Copen- 
hagen, has  necessitated  the  building  of  a  new  line  from  Copenhagen  to 
Elsinore,  now  under  construction,  which  will  probably  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness about  August,  1897.  This  line  will  have  its  Copenhagen  terminus 
adjoining  the  free  port  where  a  barge  station  with  warehouses,  offices, 
etc.,  is  now  being  erected.  The  road  follows  the  coast  at  an  average 
distance  of  one  half  mile  from  the  water,  and  hence  its  name  '^Kystba- 
nen  "  or  coast  line. 

Steamships. — The  Thingvalla  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  fort- 
nightly service  between  Copenhagen  and  New  York.  The  Scandia  Line 
also  touches  at  Copenhagen  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  when 
there  is  freight  in  the  market.  The  time  between  Copenhagen  and 
New  York,  touching  at  Christiania  and  Christiansand,  is  about  fifteen 
days.  I  am  informed  by  the  Thingvalla  Steamship  Company,  to  which 
I  applied,  that  they  could  not  quote  firm  rates  on  account  of  market 
fluctuations.  The  rates  at  present  for  principal  articles  are,  per  ton, 
as  follows:  Iron,  cement,  and  sugar,  $1.75;  rags,  old  rope,  and  rubber 
shoes,  $3.12;  hides  and  flint  pebbles,  $3.75;  oil,  rennets,  and  cork,  $5; 
cabbage,  $7.50;  books  and  glue,  $6.25;  machinery,  porcelain,  beer, 
liquors,  and  all  measurement  goods,  $5  per  40  cubic  feet.  These  rates 
(!an  not  be  considered  as  excessive,  being  an  average  of  $5.12  per  ton 
for  all  the  articles  named* 
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The  United  Steamship  Company,  of  Copenhafjen,  maintains  a  regular 
packet  service  between  Copenhagen  and  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
different  European  countries,  including  imix)rtant  points  on  theMediter- 
raneau,  Adriatic,  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  8ea.  As  it  would  spread 
this  report  out  too  much  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  routes  and 
lines  maintained  by  this  company,  1  refer  to  my  report  on  the  highways 
of  commerce  above  alluded  to. 

CHANGES  IN  POET  REGULATIONS. 

On  the  opening  of  the  free  i)ort  in  November,  1894,  there  occurred  an 
important  change  in  port  regulations,  when  the  old  harbor  dues  on  out- 
going vessels  were  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  the  harbor  dues  on 
incoming  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  also  abolished,  and  in 
place  thereof,  a  tax  on  the  merchandise  imported  was  levied,  calculated 
at  30  ore  (8.04  cents)  per  register  ton,  according  to  schedule.  The  law 
affecting  this  change,  with  the  schedule  regulating  the  tax,  is  fully  set 
out  in  my  report  on  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen.  (Consular  Reports, 
No.  185,  p.  208).    I  do  not  know  of  any  other  (-hanges. 

GOMMEBOIAL.  CREDITS,   BATES,  ETC. 

While  there  are  three  banks  in  Copenhagen  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  with  connections  all  over  the  United  States,  buyers  in  Denmark 
do  not  as  a  rule  have  drafts  in  dollars  or  kroner  made  on  them  by 
sellers  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  for  such  drafts  never  having 
proved  satisfactory.  They  therefore  open  either  a  confirmed  banker's 
credit  or  advise  the  American  merchant  to  draw  on  some  London  or 
Hamburg  bank  at  sixty  or  ninety  days'  sight,  and  at  or  before  maturity 
cover  these  drafts  through  the  Copenhagen  banks. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  American  merchants  seeking  an 
opening  in  Denmark  for  their  wares  must  be  prepared  to  give  a  credit 
of  from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  It  is  the  usual  period  allowed  by  the 
English  and  German  merchants  who  control  this  market,  and  for  the 
American  merchant  to  compete  successfully,  he  must  conform  to  trade 
usages. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMEBIOAN  TRADE. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  must  add  my  testimony  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  consular  officers,  at  least  In 
Europe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  merchants  sending  out  commercial 
travelers  with  samples  of  the  goods  they  wish  to  introduce.  As  has 
been  so  frequently  said,  price  lists,  catalogues,  and  advertising  matter 
are  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  extending  trade.  What  the  Danish 
merchant  wants  is  the  privilege  of  seeing,  handling,  and  examining 
the  article  offered  him.  Out  of  all  the  advertising  matter  which  has 
been  distributed  and  the  lists  of  dealers  m  various  lines  forwarded  by 
me,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  permanent  connections 
have  been  formed.  On  tiie  other  hand,  those  firms  which  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  out  salesmen  are  generally  repaid  in  the  end  for 
their  enterpries.  As  an  instance,  not  ten  days  ago  a  representative  of 
a  large  bicycle  concern  in  New  York  landed  in  Copenhagen  with  two 
wheels.  The  next  day,  he  made  satisfactory  connections  and  sold 
$1,500  worth  of  goods;  and  there  is  tremendous  competition  in  the 
bicycle  trade  here.  There  is  also  an  agent  here  at  present  represent- 
ing American  dealers  in  white  and  red  lead,  paints,  varnish,  oils,  and 
colors.  He  will  recommend  to  his  firms  to  open  a  warehouse  in  the 
free  port,  and  carry  a  full  line  of  goods  not  only  for  the  trade  of  this 
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market  but  for  other  Baltic  ports.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which,  in 
uiy  opinion,  is  needed  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  market.  The  free  port 
is  there  for  that  purpose.    Why  not  take  advantage  of  it! 

Robert  J.  Kirk,  Consul. 
Copenhagen,  September  ^5, 1896. 


DENMARK,  1896. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  volame  of  trade  between  Denmark  and  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  during  the  year  1895  is  shown  in  tiie  following  table  taken 
from  the  completed  statistics  just  issued: 


Coantries. 


DaniBh  colonies 

Norway 

Sweden 

Rtt8«ia 

UermaDy 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

lielgium 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Balanoeof  Burope 

West  Indies 

rnited  Statee 

Balance  of  North  America 

Bnall 

Balance  of  Soatk  America 

East  Indies  and  China 

All  other  places 

Total 


Imports. 


Value. 


Per  cent 
of  tho 
wkolis. 


$1, 

1, 
12. 
10, 
32, 
18, 

2, 

1. 

1, 


122,  COS 
569,851 
541. 7U6 
614, 7H5 
r23, 175 
945,905 
518, 784 
713, 153 
874,718 
696,455 
346,961 
133, 413 
702,967 
5.580 
5,263 
203,878 
682,104 
071, 367 


1.1 

1.6 

12.9 

10.0 

33.6 

19.4 

2.6 

1.8 

1.9 

.7 

.3 

.1 


.3 

.7 

9.3 


97.562,480  I 


ExportH. 


Value. 


$1,084,461 

1, 780, 367 

5,968,568 

81G,  220 

17,566,878 

41, 640, 741 

83,635 

260,554 

257,343 

164,471 

47,138 

23,923 

617,039 


Per  cent 
of  tlic 
whole. 


1.4 

2.5 

8.3 

1.1 

24.4 

67,8 

.1 

.4 

.4 


5,365 

2^ 

1,719 

1.744,955 


2.4 


72,063,597 


100 


TBADE  BY   COUNTRIES. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  are  credited  with  79.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  and  92.6  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the 
year  1895. 

The  principal  articles  in  im])ort8  and  exports  from  these  five  countries 
during  the  year  are  the  following,  in  round  numbers: 


Articles. 


QBEAT  BBITAIN, 

Imported  from : 

Coal 

Steel  aod  iron 

Rail* 

Sugar 

Metals 

Bran 

Cotton  goodn 

Woolen  goode 

Seeds 

Coffee 

All  other  articles .... 

TotAlini  ports 

Total  in  1894 

Increase 


Valu«.       I 

■      1. 


Articles. 


16. 400, 000 

880,000 

260.000 

600.000 

500,000 

500,000 

2. 14(1.  OUO 

1,  340,  000 

420,000 

295,000 

6, 610, 000 


QBBAT  BRITAIN— continued. 

Exported  to : 

Butter , 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bpp» 

Beef 

Skins  and  hides 

All  other  articles 


Totitl  exports. 
Total  in  1894... 


18. 945, 000  I 
18,309,000  ' 


Increase 

OERMANT. 


A'alue. 


27,200,000 
10, 000. 000 
2,000,000 
400.000 
300,000 
1. 740,  (KM) 


41,640,000 
40, 908, 000 


540,  000 


Imported  from 

Grain 

Buttor 


732,000 


4,000,000 
5:tC,  000 


94U,  iruu  niiiit^r «..    ^        (><to,  uuu 

=-==  ,  i  Woolen  goo<l8 iigiti^Gd  k^y.  \Jf  Kj  2. 300, 000 
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Trade  by  countries — Continued. 


OKBitAirT— continuecL 

Imparted  firom«— Continued. 

Coffee 

Seeds 

LMd 

Leather 

Dmgfl 

Tobacco 

Margarin 

Skins  and  hides 

ICanofaetares  of  iron .... 

SUk  goods 

Boots  and  shoes 

Sugar 

Coal 

Lumber ■ 

Steel  and  iron,  raw 

Oilcakes 

GnniKywder 

Cotton  and  linen  goods . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 

Total  in  1894 

Increase 

Exported  to: 
Live  stocks 

Cattle 

Horses 

Hogs 

Fish,  dried 

Fresh  meat 

Skins  and  hides 

Seeds 

Granite  and  paving  stone 
All  other  articles 

Total 

Total  in  1804 

Decrease 

SWKDBN. 

Imported  ftom  : 

Batter 

Fish,  dried 

Bacon  and  hams 

Books 

Heat,  fresh 

Mannfiactures  of  iron 

Sldns  and  hides 

Live  stock 

Lumber 

Bricks  and  granite 

Grain , 

Marble  and  sandstone 

Iron  and  steel,  raw 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Total  in  1894 

Decrease 

Exported  to: 

Grain 

Petroleum 

Coffee 

Woolen  goods 

Skins  and  hides 

Seeds 

Iron  goods 


$1, 
1, 


13, 


600,000 
300,000 
350,000 
294,000 
428,000 
723,000 
134,000 
107,000 
840,000 
563,000 
322.000 
429,000 
107,000 
395,000 
858,000 
456,000 
214,000 
794,000 
973.000 


32,723,000 
31,890,000 


833,000 


4,770, 

2,814, 

:',  760, 

482, 

723, 

670, 

160, 

1,840. 

3,847, 


3,484,000 
804,000 
804,000 
482,000 
321,000 
268,000 
161,000 
269,000 

2.680.000 
670,000 
348,000 
821,000 
821,000 

1,609,000 


12,541,000 
13,521,000 


080.000 


17, 566, 000 
17,664,000 


88,000 


268,000 
294,000 
1, 072. 000 
429. 000 
268,000 
268.000 
210,000 


SWEDEN— continued. 


Exported  to— Continued. 

Books  

Rice 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Total  in  1894. 


Decrease  . 


Imported  from : 

Grain 

Liunber — 
Oilcakes  .. 

Bran 

Seeds 

Petroleum . 
Butter 


SffSi 


other  articles . 


Total 

Total  in  1894. 


Decrease., 


Exported  to: 

Skins  and  hides... 

Iron  goods 

Chalk 

Cement 

AU  other  articles . 


Total 

Total  in  1894.. 


Increase . 


UNITED  STATES. 

Imported  from : 

Lard  and  grease 

Hardware , 

Butter  (low  grade) . . . . . 

Petroleum 

Grain- 
Corn 

Wheat 

Flour , 

FortiliKers 

Lumber 

Sirup 

Oilcakes 

All  other  articles 


$161,000 

134,000 

2,864.000 


5,968,000 
6, 147, 000 


179,000 


5,038,000 
750,000 

1,  018, 000 
482,000 
188,000 
107.000 

2, 278, 000 
161,000 
592,000 


10, 614, 000 
11, 408, 000 


794,000 


80,000 
80,000 
54,000 
27,000 
675,000 


816,000 
649,000 


167,000 


322.000 

132.000 

112,000 

1,260,000 

295,000 
185,000 
53,000 
73,000 
21,000 
20,000 
13,000 
217, 000 


Total 

2, 703, 000 
3.656  000 

Totalinl894 

Decrease 

053, 000 

Exported  to: 

Cement 

Coal  (steamers  bound  out) 

Cabbage 

123.000 
44,000 
13,000 

Iron,  in  bars 

32, 000 

Skins  and  hides 

157, 000 

All  other  articles 

248,000 

Total 

617,000 

Total  in  1894 

251,000 

Increase . 


366,000 


The  difference  between  the  imports  into  Denmark  in  1894,  as  given 
above  ($3,656,000),  and  the  exports,  as  given  in  the  recent  issue  of 
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Eeview  of  the  Commerce  of  the  World,  page  112/  is  stated  at 
$5,050,000.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  correct.  Also,  as  regards 
the  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  iu  1895,  the  statistics 
exceed  the  value  shown  by  the  books  of  this  consulate  for  the  same 
period  by  $224,000.  Of  this  excess  over  the  records  of  the  consulate, 
coal,  $44,000,  and  iron  in  bars,  $32,000,  are  clearly  not  entitled  to  be 
considered  legitimate  articles  of  export  from  Denmark,  coal  only  being 
taken  away  by  outward-bound  steamers  for  their  own  use,  and  the  iron 
bars  being  transshipments  from  Sweden.  Neither  coal  nor  iron  is 
found  in  Denmark. 

The  fall  of  $953,000  in  the  value  of  imports  in  1895  as  compared 
witli  1894  (Danish  statistics)  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  corn  and 
wheat. 

RoBT.  J.  Kirk,  Consul. 

Copenhagen,  November  21^  1896. 


DENldlARK:  MERCHANTS'  SOCIETY  REPORT. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  a  report  upon  the  trade  of 
Denmark  for  the  year  1895,  published  by  the  Copenhagen  Merchants' 
Society. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  results  for  the  year  1895  were  satisfactory;  crops  were  large  and 
harvested  in  dry  weather.  Capital  seeking  investments  at  low  rates 
of  interest  encouraged  agricultural  undertakings. 

The  exports  of  horses,  cattle,  bacon,  live  hogs,  sheep,  meat,  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  rawhides  and  skins  show  a  considerable  increase  over 
those  of  1894. 

Butter, — The  exports  were  about  the  same  (118,000,000  pounds)  as 
last  year,  but  the  imports  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  butter  decreased. 

£g(/s. — The  exports  amounted  to  about  160,000,000,  principally  to 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  amounted  to  22,465,000.  They  came 
chiefly  from  Russia  and  were  sold  mostly  to  bakers. 

Corn. — American  corn  was  quoted  at  $1.33  per  hundred  weight  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was  too  high  for  general  use.  Prices 
declined,  however,  throughout  the  year,  and  when  they  reached  94  cents 
per  hundredweight,  considerable  quantities  were  bought  not  only  by 
the  distillers  but  by  the  farmers,  who  considered  American  corn  the 
cheapest  feeding  stuff  at  the  price.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  there  were  some  imports  of  corn  from  Odessa,  which  was  sold 
at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  the  American  corn.  No  direct  importa- 
tion from  the  Argentine  Republic  took  place,  but  some  small  lots  were 
imported  from  Hamburg. 

Wheat. — Besides  the  home  wheat  product,  the  offers  of  which  were 
insignificant,  the  flour  mills  have  used  wheat  from  various  Baltic  ports, 
Russian  and  Roumanian  ports,  and  to  a  slighter  extent,  North  American, 
Argentina,  and  California  wheat.  Formerly,  a  great  deal  of  American 
red  winter  wheat  No.  2  was  imported,  but  in  1895  it  was  offered  in 


•  The  statistics  given  in  the  Review  of  the  World's  Commeroe  were  taken  from  the 
official  report  of  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department.  The  fact  that 
these  were  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895,  while  the  Danish  returns  were  for 
the  calendar  year  1895,  may  account  for  the  difference. 
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small  quantities  at  prices  which  could  not  compete.  On  the  other 
hand,  various  sorts  of  American  spring  wheat  were  offered  but  bought 
sparingly,  as  they  are  not  used  here  except  for  mixing  purposes. 

Rye, — The  Danish  rye  was  of  poor  quality  and  alone  could  be  used 
for  feeding  purposes,  so  that  foreign  rye,  especially  rye  from  South 
Bussia  and  the  Baltic  ports,  was  ground. 

Flour. — ^The  most  importent  event  to  the  Danish  milling  industry 
was  the  raising  of  the  duty  in  Sweden  to  such  an  extent  that  export 
from  Denmark  became  impossible.  The  loss  of  the  Swedish  market 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Danish  mills,  which  years  ago,  were  built 
and  worked  on  an  export  basis,  and  the  mills  have  partly  had  to  shut 
down  or  reduce  their  output.  This  became  also  necessary  on  account 
of  the  increased  imi)ort  of  flour  and  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
American  milling  industry,  with  which  the  Danish  mills  could  not 
compete. 

Bran. — Enormous  quantities  of  bran,  about  200,000,000  pounds,  are 
consumed  in  Denmark;  received  chiefly  from  Baltic  ports.  That  the 
United  States  with  its  large  production  of  bran  can  not  compete  is 
owing  to  the  high  rates  of  freight. 

Oil  cake. — The  importation  amounted  to  about  204,000,000  pounds, 
being  36,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  1894.  This  article  comes  mostly 
from  New  Orleans. 

Margarine. — The  home  consumption  of  margarine  during  the  year 
ended  March  31, 1895,  was  about  18,000,000  pounds,  being  1,000,000 
pounds  less  than  the  year  before,  probably  owing  to  the  low  prices  for 
all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  prospects  for  a  rise  in  prices  for  pro- 
visions are  not  favorable,  owing  to  the  enormous  corn  crop  in  the 
United  States  in  1895,  as  a  large  corn  crop  there  not  only  regulates 
the  market  for  provisions,  but  for  feeding  stuffs  also.  Oleomargarine, 
which  Denmark  receives  from  the  United  States,  has  not  fluctuated 
much  in  price.  On  March  31,  1895,  seventeen  margarine  factories 
existed  in  Denmark. 

Ba^eon. — Prices  for  hogs  have  never  ruled  as  low  as  in  1896,  but  the 
United  States  was  able  to  undersell  Denmark  in  Norway  and  Germany. 
The  principal  buyers,  Great  Britain,  took  large  quantities,  but  at 
unsatisfactory  prices.  Danish  packers  have,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  been  purveyors  to  the  British  Navy. 

Sugar. — ^The  Danish  production  of  beet  sugar  was  about  the  same  as 
in  1894,  viz,  70,000,000  pounds,  but  the  quality  was  not  so  good.  One 
new  refinery  was  built,  having  a  capacity  of  about  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Dried  fruits. — It  is  expected  that  California  will  furnish  large  quan- 
tities of  raisins.  The  quality  is  good  and  the  fruit  resembles  the 
Spanish,  but  dries  up  more  quickly  than  the  Spanish,  so  it  is  claimed. 

Wines. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  California  wines 
into  Denmark,  but  thus  far,  the  quantities  sold  are  insignificant. 
,  Lumber, — The  importation  of  American  pitch  pine  into  Denmark  is 
increasing,  not  less  than  five  cargoes  having  arrived  from  the  United 
States  in  1895,  of  which  three  cargoes  were  disposed  of  in  Copenhagen. 
American  oak,  white  wood,  walnut,  etc.,  have  also  been  imported.  A 
Danish  company  (limited)  has  been  started,  with  a  view  to  import  for- 
eign lumber,  and  the  prospects  for  larger  importations  of  American 
woods  are  favorable.^ 

Seeds. — Denmark  wa«  formerly  dependent  on  commission  merchants 

*  See  American  Lumber  in  Denmark.     (Consular  Reports,  No.  174,  p.  392, 


,  No.  174,  p.  392. ) 
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in  Hamburg  and  Stettin  for  its  supply  of  seeds,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  steamship  lines  to  European  and  American  ports  the 
supplies  are  drawn  direct. 

The  crop  of  red  clover  in  Europe  was  abundant  and  prices  were  very 
low.  The  United  States  had  a  poor  crop,  and  has  not  for  many  years 
sent  such  small  quantities  to  Europe  as  in  1895. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  market  here  with  the  finer  qualities 
of  white  clover  seed,  but  during  1895  sent  none. 

Alsike. — The  United  States  had  a  good  crop  of  alsike,  and  sold  it  at 
extremely  low  prices.  It  was  formerly  much  more  expensive  than 
white  clover,  but  is  now  selling  about  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  latter. 

Timothy. — ^The  United  States  had,  also,  a  small  crop  of  timothy  and 
of  poor  quality.  Europe  had  a  fairly  good  crop.  Prices  were  about  10 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1894. 

The  United  States  had  a  middling  crop  of  Da<itylis  glomerata,  Kew 
Zealand  furnishes  Denmark  with  this  seed.  The  United  States  had  a 
very  good  crop  of  Festuca  pratensis^  and  offered  it  at  prices  lower  than 
ever  before.    This  seed  is  now  being  cultivated  largely  in  Denmark. 

PETBOLEUM. 

The  consumption  in  Denmark  in  1895  is  estimated  at  110,405  hundred- 
weight water  white  American  (in  1894, 83,(368  hundredweight) ;  645,441 
hundredweight  standard  white  American  (in  1894,  653, ')43);  74,941 
hundredweight  Eussian  petroleum  (in  1891,  74,182). 

The  fluctuations  in  prices  were  very  great.  For  a  number  of  years, 
prices  declined  steadily,  and  had  come  down  to  such  a  low  level  that 
neither  producers  nor  refiners  could  make  any  profit.  Prices  rose  slowly 
in  1895  from  the  month  of  January  to  February,  in  March  rapidly,  and 
in  the  middle  of  April,  an  enormous  rise  took  place,  so  that  the  price 
which  in  January  was  7.35  ore  ($1.97)  per  100  pounds  Danish  (110.2 
American  pounds)  for  water  white  American,  610  ore  ($1.63)  for  standard 
white  American,  and  560  ore  ^$1.50)  for  Llussian,  rose  in  April  to  1,410 
ore  ($3.78)  for  water  white  American,  1,285  ore  ($3.44)  for  standard 
white  American,  and  to  1,235  ore  ($3.31)  for  Russian.  Thereafter,  prices 
commenced  to  decline  in  May  to  900  ore  ($2.41),  775  ore  ($2.08),  and 
725  ore  ($1.94)  for  American  and  Russian,  respectively.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  prices  were  870  ore  ($2.33),  745  ore  ($3),  and  695  ore  ($1.86), 
respectively. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  reasons  for  these  great  fluctuations,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  increased  prices  were  demanded  that  the  oil  might 
be  produced  without  loss.  Present  prices  must  be  considered  moderate. 
The  consumption  of  American  petroleum  increases  steadily  in  Denmark. 
This  year  (1895),  the  increase  is  about  2,000,000  hundredweight,  while 
Russia  remains  about  stationary.  Although  prices  for  American  are 
higher,  the  public  prefer  it  nevertheless. 

SPIRITS. 

Stocks  were  large,  consumption  small,  and  prices  low.  In  former 
years,  bad  corn  crops  in  the  United  States  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
corn  from  Russia,  but  last  year's  big  American  crop  and  low  prices 
gave  again  America  the  lead  as  far  as  the  Danish  distilleries  were 
concerned. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  United  States  Steamship  Company,  of  Copenhagen,  has  started 
a  line  to  New  Orleans,  running  about  once  a  month.    So  far^  very  little 
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outward  iVeight  has  been  offered  from  Denmark,  but  the  steamers  take 
freight  at  Havre  and  Panillac  (Bordeaux),  and  homeward,  they  have  full 
cargoes  of  corn,  oil  cakes  for  Denmark,  and  cotton  for  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Bnssia. 

The  Thingvalla  Steamship  Company  (Copenhagen-New  York)  con- 
tinues to  work  uDder  difficulties.  The  fleet  has  made  21  trips,  against 
24  in  1894,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  passenger  and  freight  rates.  One 
of  the  ships,  the  America^  formerly  the  White  Star  Line  OeltiCy  has  been 
laid  up  the  whole  year.  The  line  in  1895  carried  27,208  tons  merchan- 
dise to  New  York  and  38,884  tons  from  New  York;  6,596  passengers  to 
the  United  States  and  4,702  passengers  from  the  United  States.  The 
net  profit  per  passenger  was  $7.76,  against  $9.68  in  1894.  The  net 
loss  for  this  steamship  company  was  $65,573.68,  against  $150,513.09  loss 
in  1894. 

DANISH  GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

On  December  31, 1896,  the  new  3  per  cents  were  quoted  at  97  and  the 
3^  per  cents  at  100,  against  101  in  1894. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Denmark  in  1895 
was  as  follows:  Imports,  $97,562,454;  exports,  $71,936,569.  The  ex- 
ports of  bacon  and  hams  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $9,989,968,  and 
of  butter  to  $27,210,308. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Exports  to  th^  United  States  during  the  year  1896  {as  per  records  of  the  Copenhagen 

consulate). 


Articles. 


Cabba^ee 
Cement . . 
Hides.... 
Porcelain 

Rags 

Rape  oil.. 
Rennets. . 
Seeds.... 


Value. 


$38,809.20 
81,059.61 
68, 076. 86 
17, 132. 34 
9,459.73 
19, 356. 79 
35,044.70 
15, 429. 14 


Articles. 


Skins 

Wool 

Misoellaneoas 

Total 

Total  in  1894 

Increase 


Value. 


$21,648.95 
14, 615. 81 
71,892.58 


392, 610. 80 
234,772.74 


167, 838. 06 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Reliable  statistics  of  the  imports  into  Denmark  from  the  United  States 
are  unobtainable,  as  large  quantities  of  goods  of  American  origin  are 
imported  y'a  Hull,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  etc.,  and  entered  at  the  custom- 
bouses  in  Denmark  as  English  and  Oerman  goods.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  in  the  aggregate  very  large  quantities  of  American  goods 
are  consumed  in  Denmark,  and  I  am  doing  my  very  best  by  calling 
upon  the  exporters  and  importers  here  and  explaining  to  them  the 
advantages  in  dealing  with  the  United  States^  to  increase  the  trade 
from  and  to  the  same. 

DANISH   STATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  railway  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  gen- 
eral director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1895: 
The  net  revenues  amounted  to  $1,046,004,  an  increase  of  $76,112  com- 
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pared  with  the  year  1894.  This  result  must  be  considered  extremely 
favorable,  considering  the  weather  conditions.  The  year  1893-94 
brought  a  very  mild  winter,  and  traffic  did  not  suffer  any  stoppage 
on  account  of  snow  or  ice,  but  the  weather  conditions  in  1894-95  were 
quite  different.  The  severe,  although  not  very  long,  winter  occasioned 
considerable  expense,  and  the  increase  in  revenue  was  due  exclusively 
to  increased  traffic.  The  latter  has  given  a  revenue  which,  not  only  in 
the  aggre^te,  but  also  calculated  per  mile,  is  considerably  larger  than 
in  former  years.  The  nature  of  the  winter  naturally  caused  some  imped- 
iments to  passenger  traffic.  When  the  trains  are  carried  through  less 
regularly  and  transshipments  over  the  "Belts"  are  doubtful  and  diffi 
cult,  passengers  do  not  venture  out  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  eleven  mouths  of  the  fiscal  year  showed  considerable 
increase  in  passenger  traffic,  which,  at  the  end  of  February,  amounted 
to  $2,321,148,  against  $2,245,840  for  the  corresponding  i>eri()d  of  the 
year  1894,  but  in  March,  the  revenue  fell  from  $199,000  in  1893-94  to 
$149,812,  but  the  whole  income  for  the  year  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  year  1893-91.  Of  1,000  passengers  on  the  lines  on  which  return 
tickets  are  issued,  214  traveled  on  single  tickets  and  780  on  return  tick- 
ets. Of  1,000  passengers,  133  traveled  first  and  second  class  and  867 
third  class. 

The  nature  of  the  winter  had,  as  stated,  a  detrimental  effect  on 
passenger  traffic,  but  not  on  freight  traffic.  The  ice  blockade  of  the 
Sound,  Oresund,  and  Baltic  ports,  necessitated  a  large  transportation 
of  goods  over  the  "Belts,"  which  was  successfully  effected,  with  scarcely 
a  hitch.  The  connection  between  Elsinore  and  Helsingborg  (Sweden) 
was  not  interrupted.  Owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  goods,  the 
want  of  sufficient  cars  has  at  times  been  severely  felt.  The  principal 
articles  handled  were  grain,  butter,  feeding  stuff',  coal,  timber,  meat. 

Between  Danish  railway  stations  and  Helsingborg  (Sweden),  the 
same  quantities  as  last  year  have  been  exchanged,  viz,  971,000  hundred- 
weight from  Sweden  to  Denmark  and  129,000  hundredweight  from 
Denmark  to  Sweden.  Esbjerg,  Jutland,  has  received  for  transportation 
to  Great  Britain : 


Articles. 

1894.4)5. 

Chct. 

260,000 

629.000 

13,000 

9,000 

Batter 

Bacon ..     ..                          a              »... 

'Rtrm 

FKh 

189a-94. 


Owt. 

167,000 

604,000 

2,700 

5,000 


The  free  port  of  Copenhagen  has  forwarded  255,000  hundredweight, 
and  received  by  rail  25,000  hundredweight;  the  former  consisting  of 
grain  and  feeding  stuffs. 

The  revenue  from  cattle  transportation  amounted  to  $334,464,  or 
$70,216  more  than  during  the  year  1893-94.  Of  horses,  42,900  were 
transported,  against  35,800  in  1893-94;  of  cattle,  251,000,  against 
212,000  in  1893-94;  of  hogs,  686,000,  against  416,000  in  1893-94;  of 
other  live  stock,  127,000,  against  105,000  in  1893-94.  Of  these,  13,500 
horses,  73,000  cattle,  124,000  hogs  were  forwarded  to  Germany  over  the 
Danish  frontier. 

The  steamship  line  between  Korsor  (Denmark)  and  Kiel  (Germany), 
netted  $61,708,  against  $63,516  in  1893-94.  On  account  of  ice,  this 
line  was  completely  stopped  from  February  9  to  March  21, 1895. 
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The  aggregate  revenues  of  the  free  port  amounted  to  $5,048,316, 
against  $4,785,944  iu  1893-94. 

The  expenses  were  $4,002,312,  against  $3,816,052  iu  1893-94,  leaving 
the  net  profit  $1,046,004,  against  $968,892  in  1893-94. 

The  removal  of  snow  and  other  incidental  expenses  on  account  of  ice 
and  SQow,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $108,540  against  only 
$5,360  in  1893-94. 

The  average  length  of  the  trains  was  13.8  cars,  against  12.9  cars  in 
1893-94.  The  average  price  for  rails  was  $25.30  per  ton,  against  $25.94 
in  1893-94. 

The  price  of  coal,  for  the  locomotives  in  the  Zeeland  Falster  district, 
was  21^  cents  per  hundredweight,  against  21  cents  in  1894,  and  in  the 
Jutland  Fyen  district  21  cents,  against  18f  cents  in  1894. 

The  length  of  the  Danish  State  Railway  is  1,728.59  kilometers  (1,074 
miles)  of  private  railways  controlled  by  the  State,  29.37  kilometers  (18J 
miles)  and  of  other  private  roads  446.55  kilometers  (277  J  miles). 

The  State  railroad  owns  294  locomotives,  239  tenders,  821  passenger 
cars,  seating  35,179  passengers,  8^^  postal  cars,  179  baggage  cars,  4,320 
freight  cars,  6  reserve  cars,  2  ferry  cars,  and  52  snowplows. 

The  State  railway  gives  employment  to  7,103  persons.  The  capital 
invested  is  about  $50,920,000,  on  which  the  Government  earns  about  2 
per  cent  interest  per  annum.  The  salaries  run  from  $2,680  per  annum 
to  the  chief  manager;  to  $177  per  annum  to  office  messengers.  Engi- 
neers earn  from  $643  to  $804  per  annum,  and  conductors  from  $241  to 
$273. 

For  every  five  years'  service,  salaries  are  increased  according  to  class. 
After  ten  years  continuous  service,  every  employee  is  entitled  to  receive 
pension,  when,  on  account  of  age,  poor  health,  or  other  causes,  he  is 
retired.  The  employees  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a  percent- 
age of  5  in  first  class,  2^  in  second,  nothing  in  third  is  dedncted  from 
their  wages  to  form  a  pension  fund.  The  percentage  is  calculated  on 
the  salaries  and  all  perquisites. 

In  case  of  accident,  by  which  the  employee  is  discharged,  he  receives 
two-thirds,  one  half,  or  one-third  pension  of  his  salary  according  to  the 
class  in  which  he  is  rated.  After  ten  years'  continuous  service,  the 
employees  reaching  the  age  of  70  years  have  a  right  to  demand  pension. 

The  employees,  who,  by  law,  are  adjudged  guilty  of  crime,  lose  all 
right  to  pension;  also  if  they  reside  abroad  without  permission  from 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  widows  get  one-third  of  the  husband's  pension,  and  assistance 
is  eventually  given  to  the  children  under  18  years  of  age,  but  never 
more  than  one  half  of  the  widow's  pension. 

Orphans  are  eventually  given  one-third  of  the  father's  pension. 

Widows  or  children  of  employees  who  die  during  the  service  are  also 
entitled  to  pension,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

A  widow  can  not  obtain  pension  under  the  following  conditions:  If 
the  husband  was  60  years  old  or  over  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  was 
married  on  his  deathbed  or  after  his  discharge  with  pension,  or  when 
the  marriage  was  annulled  before  the  death  of  the  husband.  The 
widow's  pension  ceases  if  she  remarries,  if  she  resides  abroad  without 
permission  from  the  minister  of  the  interior;  if  she  has  neglected  to 
collect  the  pension  during  the  three  years  without  giving  sufficient 
reasons;  if  she  is  adjudged  guilty  of  crime.  When  a  widow's  pension 
has  ceased  on  account  of  a  remarriage,  she  is  entitled  again  to  a  pension 
should  she  become  a  widow  for  the  second  time. 
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Strikes  do  not  occur ;  the  employees  appear  satisfied.  Appointments 
are  eagerly  applied  for;  applicants  liave  to  pass  an  examination. 

Most  of  the  conductors  are  soldiers  who  have  served  their  obligatory 
term  and  been  discharged  with  good  characters. 

FREE   PORT   OF  COPENHAGEN. 

The  books  of  the  Copenhagen  free  port  show  the  following  imports 
and  exports  for  the  year  1896: 

IMPORTS. 


Arli<;Io«. 

! 

Quantity. 
106,862 

A 

Lrticles. 

....cwt  . 

Quantity. 

Bran 

...cwt.. 

Iron  goods 

29,875 

oil  cakea 

....do... 

340,824 

Zinc. 

do... 

1,032 

Beerinbottliw 

.potter.. 

96,317 

Saltpeter 

do... 

14,290 

Sinrita 

Herrings 

...cwt.. 

1,200 

Canned  goods . 

do... 

489 

...do... 

232 

VictuaU 

do... 

130 

Fruits 

....do... 

1.270 

Butter  in  tins. 

do... 

3,617 

Seeds 

....do... 

10,490 

Fish  on 

.   .do... 

096 

Coffee 

....do... 

48,082 

Lumber 

tiiMcfeet.. 

26,693 

Meat  and  bacon 

...do... 

6,905 

Lard 

...cwt.. 

11,208 

Barley 

....do... 

802,395 

Oleomargarine . 

do... 

11,501 

Wheat 

....do... 

216,741 

Malt 

do... 

524 

Corn 

...do... 

487,901 

Flour 

do... 

40.636 

Rye 

...do... 

382,179 

'  Sirup 

do... 

10,013 

Oato 

...do.  . 

11,210 

Oils. 

do... 

3,852 

Buckwheat 

...do... 

1,695 

Butter 

do... 

3,543 

&r**::::::::::::: 

....do... 

920 

Sugar 

do... 

44,313 

....do.  . 

24,021 

I  Wood  pulp.... 

do... 

43,257 

Railroad  rails 

....do... 

66,871 

,  Cotton, raw.... 

do... 

11,316 

Iron  and  steel  beams  .. 

....do... 

16,241 

1  Machinery 

1 

do... 

1,650 

EXP( 

>RTS. 

Home 

To  for- 

Home 

To  for- 

Articles. 

consump- 

eign 

Articles. 

consump- 

eign 

tion. 

countries. 
3,283 

tion. 

countries. 

Bran    

.cwt.. 

114,905 

Zinc 

cwt.. 

1,032 

Oilcake 

.do... 

204,037 

17.302 

Saltpeter 

do... 

9,554 

4,453 

Beer 

-do... 

2,888 

Cauued  goods.. 

do... 

439 

60 

Herrings 

Fruits 

do... 

10 

222 

Victuals 

do... 

130 

-do... 

1,003 

24 

Butter,  in  tins . 

do... 

3,617 
629 

See<l8 

.do... 

9,283 

1,207 

Fish  oil 

§S... 

67 

CoflTee             

do.. 

41.211 
5,507 

Lumber 

cubic  feet  . 

1,467 
9,478 
12,699 

1,148 

Mciil;  Rnd  bacon 

do 

1  019 

Lard    

cwt 

Barley 

Wheat 

do 

726,096 

95, 758 

Oleomargarine. 
Malt 

do 

do... 

106,496 

36,346 

do... 

524 

Com 

do... 

387,  516 

46,217 

Flour 

do... 

34,990 

21 

Rye 

Oats                  

.do... 

238,279 

85,017 

Sirup 

Oils 

do... 

10,703 

do... 

10,831 

379 

do 

2,796 

Dry  coo<ls 

.do... 

851 

69 

Butter 

do... 

3,408 

M.tals 

do 

6,821 

17,200 

Sugar 

,  Wood  pulp 

Cotton,  raw 

do 

27  641 

KAJlroad  rails  .  .  . 

do 

06,871 

do... 

29,711 

Iron  iind  steel  beams . . 

.do... 

15,717 

1,299 

do... 

847 

9,136 

Iron  goods ' 

.do... 

29,347 

561 

1 

Some  of  these  figures  show  a  larger  quantity  sent  out  of  the  free  port 
than  received,  but  the  difference  was  ou  hand  in  the  warehouses  on 
December  31, 1894. 
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Navigation  at  the  ports  of  Denmark  for  the  years  1802  ^  1893,  and  1894  to  foreign  countries^ 
including  Faroe  Islands^  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies, 


YU%. 


f^AJUsn  Yta- 

SKLSr 

ItanMnrk 

K«rwfty 

Swideii^^ 

Biisaki ,. 

Gt^riiiimy .., . 

IIiil]Aiid . 

QrMtBritnlii 
ffflseo 

imy 

AmtriR  . . .  <  ^ 
Unlterl  Stutan 
Wcat  Indiea 


EntfliFfld. 


ia»2. 


^0, 

840 

1751 

1,347| 

IflO 

m 

7 


Total. .15, 104 


DoDmark  . , « - 
K  or  way  -.  * . . 

Swedi'D 

Kub«1h ,,, 

Germany  .... 
HoUiLDd -,-.-. 
Belgium 

France  ...... 

Portugal  &.ud 
MiMlflLrji. . . . 

iSpnlu  „,,.,_ 

Oreecff 


255, 207 

7S,  175 

243.  51)9 

:{»,r75 

44,  35C 

ID.  121 

0.512 

J. 445 


306 
1.835 


I8ft3. 


t;,  tl2 

7'iS 

S.{l«t5 

e 

1 


677,  ^%U,  4£] 


©,507     BST^taS    8,525 


373 

1,  ifta! 

W; 

1,852" 

Oil 

4| 

52g 
1 


231, ms 

66,183 

29.  fl»2 
47.fl45 
11,200 
7t3S3 
2i» 
541 


i3B 


0U.6B& 


0,035 
754 

5,  lies 

]ftl 

ill 
4fl 
4 
3 


Cleared. 


IBOH. 


TvnM,        A'o. 
236,  :iW  %  mi 

IhUB       814 
2 IS,  303    6,705 

:«,  »76(      175 

fi5,  OUll 

s,oes; 

4.77fl, 

540. 

],fl76r 


l,:i35 
101 
419 


1SB3, 


76,  l^-ie 
4,  M2! 

SO.IdO 
2.  4tn 

23,616 

1.048 
IKO 


-U 


J, 


I 


204. 


1.600 


5.»2fl 
722 

6, 150 
131, 

1.4M! 

50 
7. 
I  . 


loai. 


7brt#. 
80,776 

3,41H 
2:[,233 

1,423 
24,  782 

1,530 

1,006 


5,064  73,751 
752)    5.123 

5,  427  no,  J*3i 
184.     3,688 

1,4W>  23,825 
11  HI     3,237 


248 


i;},  980     CvJl,  185  14,  if^Sl  n2.  003,14,  402  142,  072  13,  074 


75, 3&1  378 

ll<>,2!i5  1,2.17 

7,  a;j8  101*1 

177,2:14,  1.732 


I 


14.600 

tnOfU 

:ilO,  575 

380 


United  Statei 
Total 


1.737 


64 

3| 

691| 

2 


B54, 237   B,  fiS4     777, 021   t.  0JI7  332, 163!  8,  5711,338,  487 

118.lt55       374     7,046,  3S6  7*370 

100,  rm    1 .  32il    27,  302  I,  300  30, 158 

lO.i'^O,      133     2,6<i»  113  5.206 

1&9.262   l.WW   2J,345  1,60  IB.  707 

13,04&         58         69^  00  1,147^ 

no           B           GJ*  4  122 

420,447       57133,177.  702  38,460 

l' I  2 


74,713 
124,  ^a 
12,41ft 

106.  oei, 

16,  im 

274 

387,  330' 


441 
1.J62 

m 

2,051 

60 

I 

716; 


703 


14!),  SOT 


»,  OOJ  324,  651 
440     0,  flO» 


972 
1,059' 


13,  587  1.  350,  350  12,  742  1,  437,  m}5  13,  740  1,  703, 455  13,  070  425, 403  12s  »13  4^0,  847  13,  0B3  149.  233 


i,oai 

135 

1,650, 

65 

2; 

087,  3R.B41 
3         123 


47,211 

LB53 

2l?,49« 

020 


25 
43 


The  navigation  statistics  for  1895  are  not  yet  available. 

EOBEBT   J.    KiBK,  Consul. 

Copenhagen,  May  36, 1896. 


EXPORTS  DECLARED   FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Copenhagen  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


Articles. 


Acid  cntztrio 

Auimals  for  breeding 

Annatto 

Bagging 

Bicycle  parts  (returned  American  goods) 

Books 

Brass  

Cabbage 

Cement 

Chalk 

Cherry  brandy 

Cocoanut  oil 

Coffee 

Cork  scraps 

Cotton  nets 

Cotton  tares 

Eiderdown  quilts 

Flintstones 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30.    j     Dec.  31.         Mar.  31. 


$259.69  ; 
67.00 


1,112.21  ' 


1.984.76  i 
463. 25 


28, 055. 09 
1, 864. 48 


353.52 
2,826.99 
298.97 
589.60 
116.  82 


$272.22 


283.26 


284.10 


17,431.03 
14.381.41 
3. 449. 64 


I   1.059.82 


2,399.23 
1,010.30 
1.074.65 
422.85 
257.  60 
1,020.78 


$380.03 
031.83 


281.72 


June  30. 


34, 760. 4 
29,  788. 7 
523.5* 
464.60 


390.29 


333.93 


$330.32 
385.51 
504.10 
368.19 


•  1, 204. 36 

1 .  003. 24 

278. 59 


142.29 


670.48 


Total. 


$531.91 

67.00 

993  61 

2, 129. 55 

504. 10 

2,918.77 

463.  25 

52,191.47 

86. 429.  57 

G,  840. 92 

733.  2.-) 

353.  52 

5,  226.  22 

1,  841. 85 

1,  664. 25 

539. 67 

257.  60 

3,UU1.01 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Declared  value  of  exports  froni  the  consular  district  of  Copenhagen  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1S9G — Continued. 


Articles. 


Fumiture,  antique 

Faseloil 

Furs 

Glue 

Hidea 

Household  goods 

Leather  (rotiimed  American  goods) . 

Liquors 

Machinery 

Marble 

Minerals 

Music,  printed 

Paintiuffs  and  frames 

PersoQM  effects 

Porcelain  and  terra  cotta 

Bags 

Rapeseedoil 

Hennets 

Rope,  old 

Rubl)er  shoes,  old 

Seeds 

Silverware 

Skins,  dressed,  lamb 

Skins,  polar  bear 

Simp  of  fruit 

Wool 

Misoellaneons 


Total. 


Quarter  ending- 
Sept.  30.    '     Doc.  31.     I    Mar.  31 


$1,676.07 
306.66  I 


1,831.60  I  $1,836.17  I 

2,791.77  

321.60  I ' 


$100.96 
230.58 


1,493.67  I 


114.  33 
914.66 


623.90 
0, 844. 72 


199. 02 


4.941.67 
1.120.08 
5,902.82 
3. 012. 48 
914.22 
1,272.32 


4,474.93 
6,032.50 


9, 079. 68 
239.92 


91, 932. 81 


6, 053. 37 
6,257.52 
7,566.59 
4, 613.  60 
1, 200.  41 

336.34 
13, 992.  75 

604.11 
8,499.18 


3, 323. 90 
164.95 


1, 178.  09 
'2,*  058.' 05 
'""316.88 


335.00 
2, 788. 92 
6, 280.  00 
6.  494. 00 
12.  876. 71 

622. 73 


3, 406.  52 

172. 86 

3,064.69 

1, 156. 74 

151.07 

""25.13' 


June  30. 


r244. 92 


7,154.51 


427.03 
661.26 


230. 91 


2, 457. 82 
5, 608. 10 
1,375.72 
5.  630. 34 


466.32 


135.87 
1,849.66 


151.07  . 

1,117.22  f 

266.64 


Total. 


$1, 676. 07 

306.66 

214.92 

3,  708.  73 

10, 176. 86 

321.60 

1, 178. 99 

114.38 

5, 793. 41 

661.26 

310.88 

1, 053. 83 

6, 844.  72 

335. 00 

16, 240.  78 

19, 265. 70 

21, 339. 13 

26, 133. 13 

2, 737. 39 

2, 074. 98 

17,  399. 27 

5, 287. 77 

19.  445. 93 

1, 156. 74 

302.14 

13,520.80 

696.64 


97,  869. 00  I  109, 699. 00  |    45,  664. 37  1    345, 165. 18 


FRANCE.* 

The  monthly  abstract  of  statistics  for  September,  issued  by  the 
administrations  of  customs,  shows  the  movement  of  French  commerce 
during  the  first  eight  mouths  of  1896  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  1895, 1894, 1893,  and  1892. 

There  was  an  increase  in  tlie  imports,  as  compared  with  the  first 
eight  months  of  1895,  of  215,230,000  francs  ($41,539,390),  and  in  the 
exports  of  68,529,000  francs  ($13,226,097).  The  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  foreign  commerce  (im^wrts  and  exports  combined)  is  283,759,000 
francs  ($54,765,487),  or  6  per  cent. 

The  following  summarizes  the  commercial  movement  for  the  first 
eiglit  months  of  1895  and  1896  under  the  three  broad  classifications  of 
merchandise  adopted  by  the  French  Government: 


ClaBdcs. 


1896. 


Imports:  Fran  en. 

FoodBtnffa 705,888,000 

Materials  of  industry 1,506,006,000 

Manufactured  goods 410,956.000 


1895. 


Franen. 
640, 786. 000 
1, 391, 573, 000 
375,261,000 


Total 2,622,850,000      2,407,620.000 

United  states  currency i      $506,210,050        $464,670,660 


Exports: 

foodstuffs !  396,281,000 

Materials  of  industry !  539,530,000 

Manufactured  goods 1,178,730,000 

Parcel  post 95,754,000 


361,429.000 

572, 902,  000 

1, 133, 317, 000 

74, 118, 000 


Total 2,210,295,000  ,    2,141,766,000 

United  States  currency $426,586,935        $413,360,838 


*  In  response  to  circular  of  .Inly  8,  ISJJG. 
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The  net  receipts  from  customs  duties  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1896  were  2,622,850,000  francs  ($506,210,050),  an  increase  of  216,230,000 
francs  ($41,539,390)  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1895, 
but  a  reduction  of  25,406,000  francs  ($4,903,358)  from  the  receipts  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1894. 


COMMERCE  BY  COUNTRIES. 


The  following  shows  the  imports  and  exports  by  leading  countries 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1896, 1895,  and  1894: 


Coantrie«. 


United  Kingdom 

Bdgium 

Germany 

United  States 

Spain 

Argentine  Hepiiblic  . 

S  wi  tserland  • 

Italy 

BuaaiA 


$62,430,482  $62,867,241 
4S.  653. 370  I  36, 13L>,  688 


Bracil 

Turkey... 


Importd. 


1895. 


38,  675, 463 
44,791,633 
22,316.011 
26,463,581 
8.096,157 
15, 668. 898 


37, 472. 494 
39,841,183 
22, 295, 167 
27,084,848 
7, 702, 630 
13,  730.  599 


Account  opened  Jan 

nary  1,  1896. 
6,487,116  I  10,434.159 
11,943,998  '  10,982.279 


$66,  070. 059 
35,  831.  029 
39. 234. 584 
40. 379, 846 
42, 358. 482 
34,069,096 
9, 746, 307 
16,473,901 
22,586,018 

11,731,312 
I  10,^89,242 


1890. 


,$128,  C72, 328 
62,  319. 314 
43. 379.  838 
30, 923. 618 
12, 349, 491 

7, 336. 509 
23, 051,  534 
14, 354, 375 

2, 644, 486 

9,556,588 
4,918,026 


Total 285,526,709  268,543,288  328,665,876  1  339.506,107 

I'll 


Exports. 

1895. 


$121,234,687  $111,339,024 

63, 552,  970  |    61,  388, 668 

39, 181.  316  i    40. 686.  330 

39,062,814  ,    23,044,779 

13,  622, 905  I    12. 489, 429 

6, 666.  480  I      6. 992.  004 

18,  087,  960  I     16. 072, 847 

15.805,928  I    10,760,329 

Account  opent'd  Jan* 

nary],  1896. 

9,645,947  i      9.974.626 

6.836,253         6.686.099 


332,697,260  I  299,284,135 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  ranks  fourth  in  the  importance 
of  its  commercial  relations  with  France,  the  aggregate  of  imports  and 
exports  being  exceeded  only  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  In  exports  to  France,  the  United  States  stands  third, 
and  would  be  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary and  doubtless  temporary  growth  in  the  imports  of  Spanish  wines, 
which  has  swelled  the  total  of  imports  from  Spain  from  115,519,000 
francs  ($22,295,167)  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1895  to  219,474,000 
francs  ($42,368,482)  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1896. 

TBADE  WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  shows  in  detail  the  commercial  exchanges  between 
France  and  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1892, 
1893,  1894, 1895,  and  18i)6,  respectively.  The  figures  are  given  for  the 
five  years,  so  that  the  movement  of  Franco-American  commerce  can  be 
followed  from  a  period  antedating  the  existing  commercial  depression 
in  the  United  States  to  the  present  moment. 


Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  189'2,  1893, 

1894, 1895,  and  1896, 


Artiden. 


Cotton 

Oil  and  essence  of  petroleum 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Grease,  not  including  fish 

Copper,  first  fusion 

C^ofleo 

Wood,  in  rough 

Cereals,  flonr  and  seeds 

Machines  and  machinery 

Heats,  freah,  salt,  and  canned 


1892. 


$26,001,925  $20, 

3,063,290  1, 

2,699,877  |  1, 

3,207,853  I  1, 

663,727  I  1, 

1,438.815,  1, 

319.994  ' 

43,389.488  ■  6. 

827.0i)5  I 
1,465,256  , 


768. 344 
830,026 
935, 404 
229,  217 
342, 122 
KM,  079 
6:)0.  338 
426,900 
311.:j09 
42.460 


1894. 
$17, 090, 343 

1895. 

$21,345,607 

2,  256, 556 

3, 079, 122 

1, 561, 370 

2, 282, 418 

1,  873,  065 

1.640.114 

1. 332,  665 

2.060,661 

1, 806,  094 

1,393.460 

1.444.026 

1,  OHO.  028  , 

10.  1H8,  470 

7in.68«  1 

569.  157 

870.044  1 

239.  708 

660,639  1 

1896. 


$13,  710.  720 
3, 1&1,621 
1,  a35,  675 
2,131,299 
3,  3o9, 165 
1, 796. 058 
1,  298. 697 
3.404,134 
1,096.819 
1,141.595 
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Imports  into  France  from  the  United  Staee  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1892,  1898, 
1894,  1895,  and  i556— -Continued. 


Articles. 


Oil,  pure  fixed 

Raw  skins  and  hides 

Lobster,  ppeserved 

Oil,  heavy,  and  residue  of  i)etroleain. 

Animals 

Whalebone 

Feathers,  millinery 

Tools  and  me tal  work 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Skins,  prepared 

Chemicals 

Bran 

Rubber  and  gutta-]>ercha 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Oilseeds 

Apples  for  cider 

Seeds,  sowing,  grass,  and  clover 

Rubber  (manufactured  goods) 

Molasses 

Lead,  in  bulk 

Other  articles 


Total. 


1892. 


$609,880 
207, 861 
303, 010 
131,  433 


772,  386 
200,212 
110,782 

75,270 
135,  486 

72,  375 
116,  572 


111,361 
102, 097 


173, 121 
"i,"254,"886' 


1893. 


$244,724 
472,850 
276,762 
150, 347 


58,479 
170, 998 
72,568 
60,216 
74, 498 
49,022 
108, 080 


67,743 
60,866 


143,785 
2,6:«,'659' 


$353,962 
996,652 
126,608 
219,  055 
1, 014,  022 
165,594 
161,  927 

95, 921 
120, 818 
114,  256 

57, 707 

49,  794 
134,328 

47,092 
292,202 

37,635 
566,490 

44,004 

6,176 

254, 181 

1, 572, 757 


87,  462,  968  40. 408, 989  i  44, 791, 633 


1895. 


$556,612 

534,224 

331, 381 

225,617 

290,079 

226,196 

189, 526 

137,802 

117, 730 

97,079 

116, 958 

82, 025 

85,885 

63,304 

79, 130 

34,547 

36,091 

34,161 

6,369 

772 

1,391,916 


39,841,183 


1896. 


M,  392, 109 

1, 654, 782 

141, 469 

317, 678 

84,727 

281,780 

499.098 

137,030 

153, 049 

135, 100 

175,051 

16, 791 

212, 107 

53,268 

145. 136 

47, 478 

22,581 

40,144 


75,849 
2, 055, 836 


40,379,846 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  189S,  189S,  1894, 

1895,  and  1896, 


Articles. 


Silk  cloth  trimmings  and  ribbons 

Wool  cloth  trimmings  and  ribbons 

Gloves 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Feathers  (millinery) 

Fancy  goods 

Wines 

Flowers,  artificial,  and  fashion  articles.. 

Clothing  and  Unen 

Cotton  cloth  trimmings  and  ribbons 

Leather  and  skin  goods  other  than  gloves  ■ 

Tartar,  raw 

China  ware,  glassware,  and  crystal 

Ol^ects  for  collections,  not  commercial. . . 

Prepared  skins 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  engravings. 

Fish,  seasoned  and  with  oil 

Silk  and  silk  waste 

Vegetables,  canned 

Wool 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Flax  or  ramie  cloth  trimmings  and  rib- 
bons  

Oil  and  essences 

Instruments  of  muaio 

Hair  of  all  kinds 

Fruit  for  table 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Perfumery 

Raw  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Glycerine 

Plants  and  shrubs 

Grindstones , 

Other  articles 


Total. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


$7, 817, 861 

4,534,335 

3, 354,  340 

1,035,059 

1,250,640 

1, 309,  891 

1, 082, 637 

605,034 

657,636 

895, 184 

317.  678 

366,857 

403,756 


$10,688,340 

3, 427, 294 

2, 551, 074 

668,938 

801, 143 

1. 281. 134 

1, 120, 944 

587,492 

920, 417 

847, 463 

418,  617 

358,208 

472,271 


616,468 
319,  801 
149,  382 
372,490 
163.242 
523,995 


362, 261 
141,083 


177,753 
238,741 
117,  730 
65.234 
193,965 
4, 212,  997 


418, 617 
513, 959 
81,060 
245,496 
119,274 
379, 173 


302,624 
158, 067 


188, 175 
98. 816 

218.  090 
75,270 

112,905 
5, 280, 673 


•6, 945, 684 

1,730,052 

1,069,992 

442, 163 

2,490,086 

1.006,688 

1, 116. 608 

1, 155, 105 

371, 332 

821, 215 

555,454 

607.783 

233,723 

226,003 

306,096 

327,328 

155, 172 

44.004 

259,199 

202, 071 

160,154 

119. 081 

169  261 

120,818 

184,894 

161,348 

151,891 

171, 963 

97,851 

75,077 

50, 052 

62,110 

1,673,529 


31, 136, 690  32, 315, 534  ,  2a,  044, 779 


$9, 887, 004 

5. 514, 975 

2, 402, 850 

2,813,747 

1, 792, 198 

1,551,913 

1, 515, 436 

1,518,331 

1,345,210 

1,222,656 

1, 024, 830 

599,458 

552, 752 

418,038 

447, 181 

33&,  013 

263,831 

374, 034 

258,813 

224,266 

240, 472 

260,936 
269,621 
178, 332 
209,212 
147, 066 
149, 189 
157, 681 
166,366 
202,843 
89,745 
56,649 
2,871,261 


39,062.814 


$7,071,620 

4,149,693 

1,864,151 

716,600 

1,561,563 

1,466,800 

1, 289, 433 

1,429,551 

990,476 

1,375,511 

804,168 

439,461 

934,699 

378,666 

807,256 

356,278 

348. 1T2 

126,029 

153,628 

183,736 

239.613 

43,039 
248,684 
146. 101 
237,683 
115.800 

72,761 
164,436 
162,120 
278.499 

64.655 

107,116 

3,606.012 


30,023,618 
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SPECIAL   COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  shows  the  importations  from  the  United  States  and 
the  exx)ortation8  to  the  United  States,  by  articles,  during  the  calendar 
year  1895,  the  figures  being  those  for  '<  special  commerce,"  as  herein- 
before explained : 

ImporU  into  France  from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1895. 


ArtiolM. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Baw  cotton 

Petroleum 

Tobaooo.leaf 

Coffee 

Grease,  animal 

Copper,  first  fusion 

CereiJs,  seeds  and  flour. 

Lumber 

Oil,  pure  fixed 

Raw  hides  and  skins — 

Machinery 

Meats,  firesh  and  salted 

Lobster,  canned 

Oil  heavy 

Whalebone 

Skins,  prepared 

Phoapnates,  natoial . . . 

Cattle 

Feathers,  millinery 

Tools  and  metal  work  . 
SpongeSfTAW 


il 


125, 527, 686 
6.366,764  I 
4,456,182  I 
2, 084, 024 
2,421,429 
2,476,329 
1,311,586 
1, 746. 488  ' 
1,002,645  I 
1.126,915  11 
1,012,132   I 
766, 928  ' 
493,823  I 
352,654  ' 
299,590 
217, 149  , 
274,227  ' 
254,804  , 
197,851  ' 
191,220  I 
170,846  , 


Furniture  and  woodwork 

Chemical  products 

Canned  meats 

Rubber  and  gutta  peroha,  raw  . 

Wood  (exotic) 

SUk  and  silk  waste 

Guts,  fresh,  dried,  or  salted 

Medicinal  roots 

Seed  oil  cakes 

Cacao 

Paraffin 

Nickel,  in  lingots 

Bristles,  hog 

Seeds,  sowing 

Apples  and  pears  (cider) 

Lead 

Indigo 

Other  artides 


Value. 


$173,662 
131,346 
78,269 
128,990 
127,416 
122, 475 
86,540 
95,000 
34,150 
29.257 
57,623 
67,077 
64.573 
46,576 
49,547 
42. 670 
40,647 
1.636,342 


Total 54,654,142 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1895. 


Articles. 


Silk  oloth  ribbons  and  trimmings 

Cotton  doth  ribbons  and  trimmings. 

Woolen  doth  ribbons  and  trim- 
mings  

Raw  Udes  and  skins 

Gloves 

Feathers  (millinery) 

Winea 

Artificial  flowers , 

SUk  and  silk  waste 

Clooka  and  watches 

Clothing  and  linen 

Toys 

Prepared  skins  (hats) 

Rawtartar 

China  ware  and  glassware 

Prepared  skins 

Oils  and  essences 

Articles  for  collections 

Sea  fish 

Seeds,  sowing 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  books 

Raw  wool 

Bnttons 

Coffee 

Jute  and  flax  doth,  ribbons  and 
trimmings ' 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  preserved 

Fruit  for  table 

Musical  instruments 

Hair  of  all  kinds 


Value. 


$14,625,030 
1,854,661 

7, 455, 826 

3, 165, 750 

3,500,759 

2, 681, 689 

2, 846, 105 

1,766,650 

600,994 

201,686 

1, 534, 220 

1,510,845 

1, 308, 157 

001,146 

041,946 

624,541 

388,860 

674, 119 

675.983 

596,547 

545,322 

875,023 

484,216 

497 

380,700 
378, 691 
378. 496 
290,990 
320,763 
812,445 


Articles. 


Glycerine 

Cork 

Brushes 

Bonnets 

Furniture 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  raw... 

Perfumery 

Thread 

Extracts  from  d yewooda 

Imitation  whaleoone 

Whalebone 

Haircloth 

Grease,  animal 

Bags 

Brandy  and  liquors 

Table  fruits,  prefer  ved 

Grold  and  platinum  leaf 

Medicinal  roots  and  herba 

Millstones 

Medicines 

Cheese 

Corsets 

Plants  and  trees 

Machinery 

Straw  goods 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods. 

Chocolate 

Fans  and  band  screens  

I  Other  articles 


Value. 


$256, 38S 

11,482 

245.782 

202,216 

236,732 

'224,609 

21.683 

120,344 

166,857 

166.622 

152,994 

151,  957 

144,580 

122,610 

123,704 

115.056 

113,696 

87.608 

97.92:i 

96.2U4 

02,120 

03, 873 

03,672 

42. 840 

12, 442 

60. 878 

211 

58,907 

1, 777. 682 


Total !    56,718,244 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  for  "special  commerce,"  i.  e.,  as  to  imports, 
merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  France,  and  as  to  exports, 
merchandise  either  produced  in  France  or  "nationalized''  in  France  by 
the  payment  of  French  duties.  In  other  words,  they  exclude  all  foreign 
merchandise  which  merely  passes  through  France  en  route  from  the 
country  of  origin  to  that  of  destination. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  are  cotton, 
petroleum,  cereals,  copper,  lard  and  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  salted  and 
canned  meats,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  machinery. 

COMPARATIVE  IMPORTS. 


The  following  figures  show,  side  by  side,  the  gross  importation  of  these 
commodities  from  all  the  countries  and  the  importations  of  the  same 
from  the  United  States  during  tlie  first  eight  months  of  1896,  and  will 
be  interesting  as  indicating  the  proportion  in  which  the  United  States 
supplies  the  French  demand  for  her  chief  exportable  products : 

Imparts  into  France  for  tkejirst  eight  months  of  1890. 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Petroleum  and  naphtha,  relined 

Oil,  pure,  fixed 

Heavy  oils  and  residue  of  |)etrc>leum 

Cereals,  including  flour 

Copner 

Lara  and  tallow 

Hides  and  skins 

Meats,  fresh  and  canned 

Tobacco 

Lumber 

Machinery 


From  all 
countries. 

From  tho 
United 
StAtes. 

$20, 550.  833 

$13, 710, 720 

3,  595,  o97 

3, 164, 621 

2,  740,  214 

1,392,109 

747, 682 

317,  678 

17,371.351 

3, 404, 134 

6,998,759 

3,  359, 165 

3,479,211 

2, 131, 299 

17,119,293 

1,654.782 

4, 938,  098 

1, 141, 595 

2, 728, 248 

1,  635, 675 

12, 237, 937 

1,298,607 

8, 048, 100 

1, 096, 819 

Percent- 
age from 
United 
States. 

67 


19 
48 
61 
9 
23 
59 
10 
13 


GENERAL   AND   HPBCIAL    OOMMEBCB   OF  FRANCE. 

The  "general  commerce^  of  France  during  the  calendar  year  1895,  im- 
ports and  exports  combined,  amounted  in  round  figures  to  9,509,000,000 
francs  ($1,835,000,000),  an  increase  of  589,000,000  francs  ($113,677,000) 
in  the  year  1894,  but  a  decrease  of  260,000,000  francs  ($50,180,000) 
from  the  annual  average  for  the  quinquennial  period  of  1891  and  1895, 
both  inclusive.  The  value  of  general  imports  was  4,920,000,000  francs 
($949,560,000),  an  increase  of  125,000,000  francs  ($24,125,000)  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  general  exports  aggregated  4,589,300,000 
francs  ($885,677,000),  an  increase  of  464,000,000  francs  ($89,552,000) 
over  1894,  and  of  75,000,000  francs  ($14,476,000)  on  the  quinquennial 
average. 

As  to  "special  commerce,"  the  importations  were  3,720,000,000  francs 
($717,960,000)  and  the  exportations  3,374,000,000  francs  ($651,182,000), 
a  decrease  of  130,000,000  francs  ($25,090,000)  for  importation,  and  an 
increase  of  296,000,000  francs  ($57,128,000)  for  exportation,  as  compared 
with  1894. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  round  figures  the  imports  and  exports 
of  France  (^*  special  commerce")  during  the  years  1894  and  1895: 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Kaw  wool 

Silk  and  Bilk  waHte 

Wine 

Coffee 

Kaw  cotton 

Coal 

Cereals 

Oilseeds 

Eaw  hides  and  skins 

Lumber 

Animals,  other  than  horses . . 

riax 

Machinery 

Silk  cloth 

Minerals 

Copper * 

Soda,  nitrate 

Woot  cloth 

Horses 

Sea  fish 

Cheese  and  butter 

Cotton  cloth 

Petrol  eum 

Fresh  and  canned  meats  — 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Prepared  skins 

Jute 

Fruits  (table) 

Sugar  (French  colonies) 

Wood  (exotic) 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  books 

Rice 

Lead 

Cacao 

Grease 

Vegetables,  dry 

Oils  and  seeds  (fat) 

Cotton  thread 

Hemp 

Other  merchandise 

Total 


1894. 


$61, 181, 000 

35, 319,  000 

27, 985, 000 

28. 371. 000 

32, 617,  000 

33, 196, 000 

70,  059, 000 

38,407,000 

22, 388, 000 

28, 371, 000 

25, 476,  000 

10, 036,  000 

11,001,000 

8, 106, 000 

10, 229, 000 

6.562,000 

7, 334, 000 

8, 492, 000 

4, 825,  000 

6. 048,  000 

6, 369. 000 

6, 369, 000 

5,597,000 

8, 299, 000 

5,211,000 

4, 246,  000 

3, 667, 000 

7,334.000 

0, 369, 000 

5, 018, 500 

4, 632, 000 

4, 439, 000 

5, 983, 000 

5, 018, 000 

4, 825, 000 

4, 825, 000 

8,860,000 

3, 281,  000 

3. 281, 000 

3, 088, 000 

164.629,000 


1895. 


$59. 251, 000 

43, 618, 000 

40,916.000 

34,161.000 

32,231,000 

32,617,000 

31,266,000 

30,  301,  000 

25,862,000 

25,090,000 

21, 616,  000 

11, 580,  000 

11,  387, 000 

9.650,000 

9, 457,  000 

8,492,000 

8,  299,  000 

8, 106,  000 

7.334,000 

7, 334,  000 

7, 141, 000 

6,562,000 

6,  562,  000 

6,369,000 

6. 176,  000 

5. 404,  000 

5,211,000 

4, 825,  000 

5, 018,  000 

4. 632,  000 

4.825,000 

4, 632,  000 

4, 439, 000 

4.439.000 

4, 439, 000 

4,439,000 

4, 246, 000 

8,281,000 

2, 895, 000 

3,474,000 

159,  611. 000 


743,050,000         717,767,000 


EXPORTS. 


Wool  cloth 

Silk  cloth 

Wines 

Fancy  articles  (articles  de  Paris) . 

Raw  wool 

Silk. 


Cotton  cloth 

Skins,  prepared 

Clothing  and  linen 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Leather,  manufactured  goods. . 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Millinerr  and  artificial  flowers. 

Chemical  products 

Cheese  and  butter 

Paper  and  its  appliances 

China  and  glass  ware 

Brandy  and  liquors 

Lumber. , 


Oil,  fixed,  pure,  other  than  elive. 

Sugar,  refined 

Machinery' 

Copper. 


Raw  cotton 

Cotton  thread 

Fruits  (table) 

Raw  sugar 

Rags-... 

Kiues  and  horses 

Byewoods,  extracts  of . 


$46, 706, 000 

43, 039, 000 

44. 969, 000 

29. 722,  000 

23, 932,  000 

17, 177,  000 

21, 809,  000 

15, 633, 000 

19, 493.  000 

12, 738,  000 

15,  440,  000 

10. 808. 000 

9,457,000 

11, 001,  000 

12, 738,  000 

9,264,000 

9,264,000 

10,422,000 

9,457,000 

6,562,000 

9,264,000 

6,755,000 

5, 597,  000 

5,211,000 

3. 474, 000 

6, 369. 000 

9,457,000 

3,474,000 

.'5,211,000 

Digitized  by 


$62, 339, 000 
52, 303.  000 
42, 846, 000 
29, 722. 000 
29, 529,  000 
24,318,000 
22,  774, 000 
20,  265, 000 
18, 528.  000 
18, 142. 000 
16, 019.  000 
13, 124, 000 
12, 738, 000 
11, 966. 000 
11.  773, 000 
9. 843,  000 
9. 457, 000 
9.  264. 000 
8, 492, 000 
7,913,000 
7,913,000 
7, 141, 000 
6,562,000 
6, 369, 000 
5,983,000 
5,597,000 
4,8*25.000 
4,825,000 
4, 632, 000 
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Imports  and  exports  of  France  during  the  years  1804  and  1895 — Conti  iiued. 
EXPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


Soaflsh 

.Jewelry 

Iron  and  steel  castings. 

Coal 

Sowins  seeds 

Seed  ou  cakes 

Material,  constractiou  . 


Eggs,  chicken  and  game  birds. 

Ck>cks  and  watches 

Fresh  and  canned  meats 

Cloth,  hemp  or  ramie 

Other  mercnandise 


$4, 
3, 
8, 
2, 
2, 
4, 
S, 
2, 
8, 
8. 
2, 
118, 


632,000 
800,000 
474,000 
509,000 
702,000 
053,000 
860,000 
895,000 
281.000 
474,000 
702,000 
695,000 


Total 


594, 054, 000 


1895. 


$4, 
4, 
4, 
3, 
8. 
3, 
8. 
8, 
8, 
8, 
2. 
140, 


439, 000 
439,000 
053,000 
860,000 
860,000 
667,000 
667,000 
474. 000 
088,000 
088,000 
895,000 
118,000 


651,182,000 


CONSUMPTION   AND  EXPORTS   OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table  from  the  Eeview  of  Foreign  Commerce  (Revue  du 
Commerce  Ext6rieur)  shows  the  valne  of  foreign  products  consumed  in 
Prance  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1896  and  1896  by  totals  and 
principal  countries,  and  the  value  of  exports  for  the  same  period  by 
totals  and  principal  countries  of  destination : 


Value  of  foreign  impoi'ts  consumed. 

Articles. 

1895. 

1896. 

Food  siiDDlieB 

$107,804,626 
238.878,416 
62,555,363 

$119,810,540 

1{aw  matfiriAlB       .   .   .••••..••......••••..•••••.••.•••-.•.••..•••...••«•• 

260, 101, 468 

Matinfafltiired  nrodnct^ 

70, 260. 299 

Total ... 

408,738,295 

450, 172, 307 

Whence  imported: 

United  States $37, 

England 58, 

Germany 33^ 

Belgium 31. 

SwUserlaud 


509.357 
584, 764 
420. 266 
589,468 
343.583 

Italy 14;  813, 522 

893,  813 
427, 187 
722. 249 

Brazil: 10,571,768 

Argentine  Kopublic 32.158.046 


Spain 37.8 

Russia 19.4 

Turkey 8,r 


Value  of  foreign  products  exported. 


Articlos. 


1895. 


FoodsuppUea $61,347,945 

Raw  materials 95, 576, 405 

—        -  •         '  192,108,726 

12, 966, 512 


Manufactured  products. 
Parcel  post . 


Total  . 


361, 999, 678 


1896. 


$68, 344, 581 
90,185,246 

200, 727, 334 
16,848,707 


376,055.808 


Whither  exported: 

Unitecl  States $28,040,005 

England 111,979,372 

Germany 88,999,510 

Belgium 65,775,070 

Swftaserland 20,256,315 

Italy 12,492,697 

Spain 10.992,316 

Russia 2,228,571 

Turkey 4,204,891 

Brazil 8.630.793 

ArgeattaoEepubUc „y........^^^5g|^l 
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FOREIGN  AND  FRENCH  PRODUCTS. 

The  Government  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce  of  1895,  the 
Talue  of  foreign  goods  necessary  for  French  con8ami)tion,  and  the  sur- 
plus of  French  products  available  for  export,  as  follows:  Value  of  for- 
eign goods  necessary  for  French  consumption,  cereals  and  flour  not 
included,  3,502,835,457  francs  ($676,047,243) ;  value  of  French  products 
available  for  export,  cereals  and  flour  not  included,  3,341,497,255  francs 
.($044,908,970);  excess  of  importations,  161,338,202  francs  ($31,138,273). 

These  figures  seem  to  me  of  doubtful  utility,  since  the  value  of  French 
products  available  for  exportation  would  be  increased  by  an  increase 
of  foreign  demand,  which  would  in  turn  stimulate  the  French  demand 
for  foreign  products. 

The  commodities  which  figure  among  the  leading  exportable  products 
of  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  be  required  for  French  consump- 
tion to  the  following  extent: 

Cotton .' $25,873,983  Horses $3,747,356 

TaUow 72,034  Lard 2,498,954 

Hide8,8kms 7,892,172  Lumber 14,013,024 

Copper 7,420,079  Cereals,  flour,  etc 35,659,489 

Cattle 5,186,562 

The  figures  for  cereals,  flour,  etc.,  are  admitted  to  be  of  little  value 
because  of  the  variations  to  which  they  are  subject  from  year  to  year, 
by  reason  of  the  sharp  alternations  in  harvests. 

CUBBENCY  AND   COINAGE. 


The  industries  and  commerce  of  France  have  not  been  in  any  way 
ail'ected  for  a  number  of  years  by  changes  in  the  currency  and  coinage 
system. 

Gold  continues  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  the  coinage  of 
silver  5-franc  pieces  has  not  been  resumed. 

Technically,  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  exists  in  France, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Vignaud,  secretary  of  embassy,  in  his  report  upon  the 
currency  system  of  France,  just  published  by  the  Department  of  State.* 
The  real  unit  of  value  is  the  silver  franc,  equivalent  to  10.3  cents. 
The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  is  15^  to  1,  but  as  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc 
silver  pieces,  corresponding  to  the  American  dollars,  has  been  sus- 
pended since  1878,  while  the  coinage  of  gold  remains  free,  and  as  all 
the  silver  coinage  and  paper  currency  of  the  country  are  kept  at  a 
parity  with  gold,  France  may  be  said  with  perfect  accuracy  to  be  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  gold  is  said  to  be  the  ^<sole 
standard  of  value.'' 

There  is,  however,  a  general  and  apparently  increasing  discussion  of 
financial  questions,  due,  probably,  in  large  part  to  the  universal  and 
prolonged  depression  in  agriculture,  and  the  continued  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  both  external 
and  internal.  Although  France  is,  probably,  on  the  whole,  less  affected 
by  the  prevailing  agricultural  and  industrial  depression  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  she  can  certainly  not  be  considered  prosperous,  at 
least  as  compared  with  some  former  periods. 

T'le  approaching  termination  (1897)  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  circulating  notes, 

*  See  special  consular  reports,  '^  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Conntries,"  Part  I. 
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has  stimulated  popular  interest  in  questions  of  currency  and  coinage. 
There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  but  the 
best  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  extended  for  a  term  of  years  without 
material  amendment. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  in  the  near  future  any  important 
change  in  the  existing  systems  of  currency  and  coinage,  unless  it  should 
be  induced  by  changes  in  other  countries  with  which  France  maintains 
intimate  commercial  relations. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  now  in  circulation  in 
France  has  just  been  furnished  me  by  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Bank  of  France: 

Franca. 

Gold 1,900,000,000=  $366,700,000 

Silver 800,000,000=     154,400,000 

Bank  of  France  notes 3,500,000,000=    675,500,000 

Total 6,200,000,000  =  1,196,600,000 

Since  January  1, 1896,  the  exchange  on  New  York  has  ranged  from 
5.14  to  5.20  francs, 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  France  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  this  year 
is  38,228,969. 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

The  prices  of  commodities  continue  to  show  a  downward  tendency, 
although,  paradoxically,  the  cost  of  living  in  Paris  and  other  important 
centers  is  steadily  increasing,  a  fact  for  which  various  explanations  aie 
offered.  The  most  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  burdens  of  taxation,  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  enor- 
mous military  and  naval  expenditures,  and  to  some  extent,  by  the  con- 
stantly augmenting  outlays  of  the-municipalities  for  public  works  and 
general  improvements. 

There  have  been  no  very  marked  changes  in  values  of  commodities 
during  the  past  year.  In  some  articles,  notably  cotton  and  petroleum, 
a  slight  improvement  is  noticed;  in  a  larger  number,  there  has  been  a 
small  decline. 

As  is  known,  the  I'Yench  customs  duties  are  specific,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions.  The  great  bulk  of  imported  goods  is  dutiable  by  weight, 
measurement,  or  piece.  Values  of  imports  and  exports  are  computed 
for  statistical  and  other  purposes  upon  the  basis  of  averages  estab- 
lished every  year  by  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Values  (La  Com- 
mission Permanente  des  Valeurs),  a  body  composed,  in  1896,  of  138 
persons,  consisting  of  scientific  authorities  and  of  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  various  industries  and  trades.  This  body  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  the  first  of  which,  having  general  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  commission,  consists  of  the  director- general,  the  administrator  and 
chief  of  statistics  of  the  customs  service,  the  director  of  consulates 
and  commercial  affairs  attached  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  director  of  commerce,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  tariff'  and 
customs  legislation,  who  are  attached  to  the  ministry  of  commerce. 
The  other  four  sections  have  jurisdiction  (2)  of  farm  products,  animals, 
general  supplies  and  exotic  products;  (3)  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy 
and  woods;  (4)  of  textile  materials,  yarns  and  tissues,  and  (5)  of  mis- 
cellaneous manufactures. 
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Each  section  is  subdivided  into  several  branches,  to  each  of  which 
are  assigued  one  or  more  specialties  appertaiuing  to  such  section.  The 
bureau  also  contains  a  number  of  honorary  members,  who  cooperate 
in  the  general  work,  but  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  section. 

The  tables  showing  the  average  rates  of  valuation  lixed  by  this  com- 
mission embrace  practically  every  article  known  to  commerce,  and  are 
considered  the  best  authorities  on  the  movement  of  prices  in  France. 

The  table  for  1894  and  1896,  which  is  before  me,  cain  not  be  repro- 
duced in  this  report,  because  of  its  length.  An  analysis  ot  this  table 
shows  that  the  values  of  815  articles,  as  fixed  in  1894,  remained 
unchanged  in  1895;  in  380  articles,  a  reduction  was  made,  and  in  231 
articles  there  was  an  advance. 

As  to  the  commodities  imported  from  the  United  States,  reductions 
were  made  in  live  animals,  salted  and  canned  meats,  cereals  and  flour, 
and  walnut  lumber;  advances  in  cotton,  petroleum,  raw  and  dressed 
skins  and  hides,  while  no  change  was  made  in  the  valuation  of 
machinery. 

In  1894,  horses  were  rated  at  from  $87  to  $250  per  head ;  in  1895,  at 
$87  to  $222;  cattle  in  1894,  at  $23  to  $48;  in  1895,  at  $23  to  $44. 
Salted  and  canned  meats  in  1894,  at  26  to  31  cents  per  kilo;  m  1895,  at 
23  to  29  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 

Cereals  in  1894,  per  quintal:  wheat,  $2.75;  oats,  $3.40;  barley,  $2.90; 
rye,  $2.90;  corn,  $2.90;  buckwheat,  $2.70.  In  1895— wheat,  $2.60;  oats, 
$3.10;  barley,  $2.70;  rye,  $2.71;  corn,  $2.70;  buckwheat,  $2.60  per 
quintal. 

Bye  flour  and  com  meal  were  reduced  each  1  franc  per  quintal,  or 
about  4  per  cent;  flour  and  oatmeal  were  unchanged. 

The  rates  on  lumber  were  unchanged,  except  for  dressed  walnut, 
which  in  1894  ranged,  according  to  sizes,  $17.37  to  $54;  and  in  1895, 
from  $17.37  to  $38  per  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds). 

In  1894,  American  raw  cotton  was  rated  at  about  8J^  cents  per  pound; 
in  1895,  at  an  advance  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Crude  petroleum  was  advanced  (cask  included)  from  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  reflned  was  advanced  (cask 
included)  from  2  to  3.4  cents  per  pound. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Although  the  last  year  has  not  been  prolific  in  strikes  or  labor  dis- 
turbances, save,  perhaps,  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  number  of 
unemployed  is  large  and  is  claimed  to  be  steadily  increasing.  The  pres- 
sure for  employment  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry 
is  intense,  and  under  these  conditions,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
wages  should  tend  upward.  In  most  lines,  they  are  barely  stationary, 
with  a  downward  tendency.  In  view  of  the  constant  movement  from 
the  country  to  the  cities,  attributed  to  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  of 
the  diminished  home  and  export  demand  for  many  varieties  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  of  the  shrinkage,  and  in  many  instances  of  the  total 
disappearance,  of  the  margins  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise,  any 
general  advance  in  the  wages  of  labor  can  hardly  be  anticipated  in  the 
near  future,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  population  of  France  is 
practically  stationary. 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  averages  of  current  wages  of  various 
classes  of  employees : 


Employment. 


Laborers,  per  day 

Domestic  Bervants,  per  month 
Skilled  mechanics,  per  clay : 

In  Paris 

Oatsideof  Paris 

Women,  in  Paris 

Women,  outside  of  Paris. 
Factory  operatives,  per  day : 

In  Paris 

Outoideof  Paris 

Women,  in  Paris 

Women,  oatside  of  Paris. 


Rates  of  wages. 


$0.80  to  $1.20 
6. 00  to  20. 00 

1.30 
.85 
.40 
.60 

1.05 
.65 
.55 
.48 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

As  the  French  tariff  is  almost  exclusively  specific,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duties  collected.  In  1895,  the 
value  of  goods  entered  for  consumption,  both  free  and  dutiable,  was, 
in  round  figures,  3,720,000,000  francs  ($717,960,000);  the  total  revenue 
from  tariff  duties  was  399,843,370  francs  ($77,109,772),  making  the  aver- 
age rate  on  all  goods  10.7  per  cent,  or,  including  port  dues,  etc.,  ll.G 
per  cent.  The  total  importations  from  the  United  States  m  1895  were 
283,182,085  francs  ($  >4,654,242) ;  amount  pf  duties  collected  on  the 
same  39,981,199  francs  ($7,716,371),  or  10.4  per  cent  on  all  goods.  Of 
this  merchandise,  158,279,690  francs  ($30,547,980),  or  06  per  cent,  was  on 
the  free  list.    On  the  remainder,  the  duties  average  32  per  cent. 

A  comparison  with  the  countries  named  shows  duties  collected  as 
follows: 


Coontry. 


Value  of 
merchandise. 


Duty 
collected. 


England $85,805,311 

Germany 59,869.042 

Belmum 56,608,513 

Italy 22,121.983 

Switzerland 12,982,881 


Percent. 
7 
9 

e 

5 
8 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imi>orts  into 
France  from  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and 
the  percentage  of  duties  collected  thereon : 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


Machinery : 

United  states 

Eni^Iand 

Germany 

Belgium 

Furniture  and  wood  manufactures  : 

United  states 

England 

Germany 

Belgium 

Tools  and  manufactures  of  metals  : 

United  States 

England 

Germany 

Belgium 


Value. 


Duty. 


?1, 012, 132 
5, 126, 211 
3, 130. 687 
1, 432, 801 

• 
Per  cent. 
16 
11 
11 
11 

173,662 
279. 968 
114,850 
171,276 

13 
9 
7 

11 

191, 220 
1.104,935 
1.862,541 

890,984 

19 
14 
12 

17 
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TARIFF  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  exhibits,  which  have  been  especially 
prepureil  with  coDsiderable  labor  and  with  great  care  for  this  report, 
is  to  show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  American  products 
jiossess  in  French  markets  as  compared  with  those  of  competing 
nations,  so  far  as  tariff  regulations  are  concerned.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves  and  do  not  call  Lot  comment  here. 

The  French  tariff  compfises  on  nearly  all  articles  two  rates  of  duty, 
a  maximum,  applicable,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaties  or 
special  laws,  and  a  minimum,  which  applies  to  all  imports  from  certain 
countries  and  to  specified  articles  from  other  countries  in  virtue  of  con- 
ventions or  special  laws. 

The  following  countries  enjoy  the  minimum  tariff  as  to  all  articles: 
Argentine  Kepublic,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Japan,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  the  Netherlands, 
Paraguay,  Persia,  Koumania,  Russia,  8ervia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Nor 
way,  Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  Zanzibar. 

The  minimum  tariff  is  accorded  to  the  following  countries:  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  r»ulgaria,  Canada,  and  Germany  on  the 
tbllowmg  articles:  Canned  meats,  concentrated  milk,  fresh -water  fish, 
eels,  salte([  fi^h  and  canned  lobsters,  fresh  and  dried  pears  and  apples, 
preserves,  building  wood,  sawed  and  nnsawed,  wood  paving  blocks, 
clapboards,  and  wood  pulps,  tannin  juices,  wrapping  paper,  dressed 
hides,  raw  hides  and- whole  skins,  furniture  (ordinary),  pine  and  soft- 
wood flooring  (in  strips). 

All  articles  iroro  the  United  States,  except  the  following,  are  subject 
to  the  maximum  tariff' law  of  January  27,  1893:  Canned  meats,  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  (except  ^aisins),  dressed  or  undressed  lumber,  wood 
paving  blocks,  clapboards,  hops,  apples,  split  pease,  and  inini-ral  oils 
(decree  of  July  7, 1893). 

All  products  from  the  countries  not  named,  including  Brazil,  China, 
Chile,  Central  America,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Ittily,  are  subject  to  the 
maximum  tariff*. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  thus  placed  at  a  very  seri- 
ous disadvantage  in  competing  in  French  markets  with  some  of  lier 
leading  manufacturing  competitors,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

The  difference  between  the  minimum  tariff,  of  wln<:h  Great  Britain 
enjoys  the  benefit  on  all  articles,  and  the  maximum  tariff',  which  applies 
to  ail  manufactured  goods  of  every  description  from  the  United  States, 
is  illustrated  by  the  following,  which  shows  the  two  rates  on  a  large 
number  of  imik)rtant  articles  per  220.46  pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated : 


Articlen. 


Extract  of  beef..!. • 

Batt«r,  /rub  or  Mlted  .*..'!.......!.. 

Honey 

Canned  lobster « 

Alaminnm 

Iron  or  nteel  rails 

Fine  steel  fortools 

Kefined  borax 

Oellnlold,  in  sheeUor  rough,  in  bulk . 
Yamiab: 

Wltbalcobol 

With  oil 


Maxinmm. 

Minimum 

Francs. 

Franet. 

40 

30 

25 

15 

13 

U 

15 

10 

30 

25 

200 

150 

7 

0 

20 

15 

10 

8 

ISO 

75 

40  30 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
Tariff  discriminationt — Continued. 


Articles. 


Leaa  pencils : 

ComiQon  white  wood 

Ced  ar  or  dyed  wood 

Leads  forpeDciIs 

Carbons  ror  electric  lamps 

Electri    lanips- 

Wlth  mountings 

Without  mountings 

Cotton  thread ;                                                    • 
Sinele  unbleached- 
Measuring  15,500  meters  or  less  per  half  kilo 

Measuring  over  15.500  meters  but  less  than  20.500  meters  per  half  kilo. . 

Measuring  over  25.500  and  less  than  30,500  meters  ]ier  half  kilo 

Measuring  over  30.500  and  less  than  40,500  meters  and  in  proportion  up 

to  the  finest 

Single  bleached,  same  rates  as  single  unbleached,  plus per  cent. . 

Double  and  triplet  unbleached,  same  rates  as  single  unbleached,  plus .  .do 

Cotton  clotii : 
Unbleached- 
Weighing  13  kiloB  or  less  per  100  square  meters  and  conntinff— 

27  threads  or  less per  5  square  luillimeters. . 

28  to  35  threads do.... 

■  36  to  43  threads do 

44  threads  and  over do 

Weighing  11  kilos  and  less  than  13  kilos  per  100  square  meters  and 
counting— 

27  threads  or  less per5  square  millimcterR.. 

28  to  35  threads do 

36  to  43  threads do.... 

44  threads  and  over do. . . . 

Weighing  0  kiloa  and  less  than  11  kilos  per  100  square  meters  and 
counting — 

27  threads  or  less ptr  5  square  millimeters.. 

28  to  35  threads .* do 

36  to  43  threads do 

44  t  bread s  and  over do 

Weighing  7  kilos  and  less  than  9  kilos  per  100  square  meters  and 
counting— 

27  threads  or  less per  5  square  millimeters . . 

28  to  35  threads do.... 

36  to  43  threads do.... 

44  threads  and  over do 

Weighing  5  kilos  and  less  than  7  kilos  per  100  square  metent  and 
counting— 

27  threads  or  less per  5  square  millimeters. 

28  to  35  threads do 

36  to  43  threads do 

44  threads  and  over do. . . . 

Weighing  3  kiloa  and  less  than  5  kilos  per  100  square  meters  and 
counting- 

27 1  h  roads  or  less per  5  square  millimeters . . 

28  to  35  threads do.... 

36  to  43  threads do 

44  th  read r  and  over do 

Weiirhing  less  than  3  kilos  per  100  square  meters 

Bleached,  same  rat^  as  unbleached,  plus per  cent. . 

Printed  cotton  cloth,  in  same  proportions. 

Imitation  leather 

Boots per  pair.. 

Shoes do 

Slippers do 

Silverware 

Agricultural  machines  (not  motors) 

Tools,  with  or  without  handles 

Printers'  type:  I 

New 

Old 

Watches : 

Gold  case  with  cylinder  escapement per  piece.. 

Gtold  case  with  lever  escapement do 

Silver  case  with  cylinder  escapement  (cyclometers) do 

SUvor  case  with  lever  escapement do 

Repeaters  (gold  case) ^.do 

Chronometers  and  other  complicated  works- 
Silver  case do 

In  other  metals do — 

Watch  cases :  i 

Gold do I 

Silver do.... 

Other  metals tto i 

Clocks 


Maximum.  Minimum. 


Franca. 

Franc9. 

70 

50 

180 

'    140 

600 

500   ' 

75 

50 

400 

350 

800 

700 

10.50 

15 

24 

18.50 

36.50 

28 

45.50 

35 

20 

15 

36 

30 

80 

62 

100 

77 

125 

96 

153 

118 

01 

70 

113 

87 

139 

107 

170 

131 

117 

00 

144 

111 

179 

138 

223 

172 

139 

107 

170 

\m 

214 

165 

299 

2:to 

187 

129 

180 

139 

258 

109 

390 

300 

299 

230 

375 

287 

468 

360 

715 

550 

800 

620 

26 

20 

35 

25 

2.50 

2 

2.50 

1.50 

1 

.75 

1.000 

500 

15 

9 

27 

22 

P 

8 

4 

3 

6 

3.25 

7 

4.23 

2 

1.25 

3 

1.75 

20 

15 

15 

8 

10 

5 

2 

1.25 

1 

.60 

.50 

.25 

200   1 

125 
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Ta/rif  diammtnaficHM — Continned. 


Articles. 


Bmshea,  ordinarv,  moanted  on  wood  with  bristles  or  liair 

Pins: 

Brass  or  iron,  tinned .^ 

8teel«  with  or  witlioat  heads 

Steles,  extras  for  same 
ooks  and  eyes,  iron,  or  iron- varnished,  tinned  white  or  yellow. 

Pens,  other  than  gold  and  silver 

Ordinary  oatlery : 

Shears 

Kitchen  knives,  botchers  knives 

Common  razors 

Others  not  denominated 

Fine  oatlery 

Table  knives,  ivory  or  pearl  handles 

All  nickel  plated  articles 

Revolvers 

Robber:  Belting,  hose,  etc 

Rubber  shoes: 

Lined  with  felt,  wool,  or  wool-mixed  materials 

Lined  with  cotton,  hemp,  or  linen  materials 


Minimum. 

Franet. 

Franc: 

75 

60 

70 

50 

150 

110 

250 

220 

70 

50 

160 

120 

30 

20 

125 

100 

250 

200 

375 

300 

600 

480 

800 

600 

150 

100 

600 

500 

90 

70 

160 

100 

120 

80 

So  long  as  the  XJnited  States  suffers  from  these  discriminations,  th^y 
will  be  seriously  dandicapped  in  the  French  markets.  But  it  appears 
doubtful  if  material  modifications  of  the  present  regime  can  be  secured, 
save  as  the  price  of  corresponding  concessions  as  to  French  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  facilities  for  interior  communication,  as  well  as  for  external  traffic, 
possessed  by  the  people  of  France  '*  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'' 

The  subject  was  treated  comprehensively  in  my  report,  contained  in 
the  volume  of  Special  Consular  Reports,  ''Highways  of  Oommercei" 

The  completion  of  the  new  harbor  at  Dunkirk,  which  has  just  been 
officially  opened,  will,  it  is  believed,  make  that  port  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of  Havre.  It  is  predicted  that,  within  a  few  years,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  France  will  pass 
through  Dunkirk. 

The  Oompagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  is  preparing  to  add  at 
least  two  steamships  of  the  latest  types  to  its  New  York-Havre  ileet. 
A  direct  steamship  service  between  New  York  and  the  port  of  La 
Kochelle  will  shortly  be  established  by  a  Danish  company. 

The  freight  rates  from  Havre  or  Boulogne  to  New  York  are  now 
unprecedeutedly  low,  owing  to  the  increased  competition  of  the  English 
lines  of  steamers. 

The  current  rates  on  case  goods  in  general,  such  as  toys,  fancy  goods, 
furniture,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  textile  fabrics,  dressed  goods, 
tissues,  etc.,  are  from  $2.12  to  $5.79  per  cubic  meter  (35.:i2  cubic  feet). 

The  rates  on  the  following  goods  are  computed  by  weight,  and  range 
from  $2.89  to  $5.79  per  \fm  kilos  (2,204  pounds) :  Earthenware,  hides, 
canned  vegetables,  glue,  and  other  heavy  goods.  The  forwarding 
expenses  from  Paris  to  Havre  or  Boulogne  are  variable,  and  range  from 
$1.93  to  $6.75  per  100  kilos,  according  to  the  class  of  merchandise. 

PORT  REGULATIONS. 

No  changes  have  been  made  for  several  years  in  the  port  regulations 
of  the  important  seaiwrts  of  France.  .    ^^^i^ 
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FOREIGNERS  IN  FRANCE. 

Paragraph  2  of  article  10  of  the  laws  of  July,  1857,  regulating  the 
negotiaiions  of  foreign  securities  in  France,  has  been  amended  as 
follows: 

Any  company  which  in  the  future  uhall  be  authorizod  to  have  its  stock  quoted  in 
France  shall  appoint  a  responsible  representative,  who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
minister  of  finance. 

The  said  permission  or  authority  shall  be  accorded  by  the  ministi-r  of  finance,  or 
by  the  director-general  of  registration  and  stamps,  when  so  authorized  by  the  min- 
ister of  finance. 

No  emission  or  subscription  for  nny  foreign  stock  may  take  place  in  France  until 
such  responsible  representative  sliall  have  been  accepted  as  above  stated. 

The  syndical  chamber  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  where  listing  for. a  foreign  stock  is 
demanded,  exacts  the  following  documents: 

1.  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  company,  its  by-laws,  a  certified  statement 
of  condition,  etc.,  and  a  copy  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  created,  and  its 
le<ral  situs. 

2.  A  certificate  by  the  consular  representative  in  Paris  that  the  documents  are  in 
ocmformity  with  th^  law  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  the  stock  in  otBcially 
quoted  in  the  said  country,  except  in  those  countries  where  no  official  stock  exehange 
exists,  in  which  case  the  inct  shall  be  certified. 

3.  The  proof  that  a  responsible  representative  has  been  accepted,  as  above  stated, 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  taxes  due  the  French  Government. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

The  system  of  cominercial  credits  in  France  is  of  long  standing  and 
practically  universal.  The  rule  is  that  all  orders  are  payable  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  next  following  that  in  which  they  are  executed; 
but  orders  filled  after  the  25th  of  any  month  are  regarded  as  having 
been  given  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  month,  so  that  in  practice,  sixty 
days'  credits  prevail,  with  a  discount  varying  from  1  to  2  per  cent  for 
cash.  Purchasers  of  foreign  goods  just  being  introduced  might  ask  for 
longer  credits,  but  in  most  cases,  it  is  believed  responsible  dealers 
would  expect  and  prefer  to  conform  to  the  French  custom. 

HOW  TO   INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  opportunities  exist  to  largely  increase  the 
sales  of  various  American  commodities  in  France,  but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  systematic,  persistent,  and  intelligent  effort.  Tbis  consulate 
conducts  a  Inrge  and  increasing  correspondence  with  American  manu- 
facturers and  others,  who  seek  information  and  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a  clientele  in  France. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  information  desired  and  to  facili- 
tate in  all  possible  ways  the  introduction  of  American  goods  into 
France.  That  a  larger  measure  of  success  has  not  attended  recent 
ventures  in  tbis  field  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  imperfect  and  spas- 
modic efforts  employed.  Circulars  and  catalogues  are  frequently  sent 
to  this  consulate  for  distribution,  and  they  are,  so  far  as  possible,  placed 
in  the  projier  hnnds,  or,  when  desired,  lists  of  addresses  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces  are  furnislied,  to  which  advertising  matter  is  sent  direct. 
In  a  majority  of  instances,  quick  results  not  being  realized,  the  effort  is, 
for  the  time  at  least,  abandoned.  Scores  of  correspondents  have  been 
warned  that  little  if  anything  could  be  accomplished  merely  by  placing 
catalogues  and  circulars  in  the  Englisii  language,  with  weights,  meas- 
ures, prices,  etc.,  expressed  in  unfamiliar  units,  in  the  hands  of  jMissible 
French  customers. 
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Matter  of  this  kind,  to  be  of  utility,  should  be  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, with  sizes,  values,  weights,  etc.,  stated  in  units  of  the  metric 
system.  Such  advertising,  if  supplemented  by  the  exhibition  of  sam- 
ples and  visits  by  agents  of  good  address,  familiar  with  the  French 
language  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  tra<le  customs, 
etc.,  would  often  prove  very  ettective.  The  French  people  are  essen 
tially  conservative  and  not  quick  to  adopt  novelties,  especially  those  of 
foreign  origin.  But  they  are  waking  up  to  an  appreciation  of  American 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise,  especially  since  the  World^s  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  Frenchmen  who  visited  that  exi>o8ition  (and,  though  they 
were  not  numerous,  comparatively  speaking,  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  experts  in  some  particular  line)  have  given  generous  publicity  to 
their  impressions,  mostly  favorable,  of  what  they  there  saw. 

The  industrial  progress  and  mechanical  achievements  of  the  '^  Yan- 
kees" have  become  favorite  themes  with  the  French  press  and  with  the 
public  speakers  and  writers.  It  is  believed  that  the  French  mind  was 
never  so  favorably  disi>osed  toward  the  United  States  in  the  commer- 
cial sense  as  it  is  at  present.  If  systematic,  intelligent,  and  persist- 
ent missionary  work  is  done  in  this  country  between  now.  and  L900, 
when  the  next  world's  exposition  is  to  be  held  at  Paris,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  that  event  will  witness  a  great  triumph  for 
American  enterprise.  The  opportunities  seem  now  especially  favorable 
for  pushing  American  hardware,  tools,  machinery,  and  mechanical  de- 
vices of  various  kinds,  electrical  appliances,  labor-saving  contrivances, 
furniture,  manufactures  of  wood,  boots  and  shoes,  and  perhaps  other 
articles. 

Among  the  industries  to  which  special  attention  is  at  present  being 
devoted,  the  cycle  trade  may  be  mentioned  as  occupying  the  first  rank. 
Novelties  in  that  line  are  welcomed  and  speedily  taken  up.  Then  may 
be  noticed  the  interesting  industry  of  horseless  carriages,  which  can 
be  stated  to  have  originated  in  France.  At  this  time,  the  establish- 
ments wherein  various  kinds  of  automatic  vehicles,  including  bicycles, 
tricycles,  and  quadricycles,  are  being  made  can  not  supply  the  demands, 
although  they  are  as  yet  confined  almost  entirely  to  sportsmen.  Con- 
siderable use,  however,  is  being  made  of  these  vehicles  for  the  delivery 
of  goods,  and  light  traffic  generally,  and  their  em]>loyment  for  such 
purposes  will  soon  be  very  large.  The  manufacture  of  pneumatic  and 
noiseless  tires  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  two  industries  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  extensive  and  increasing. 

Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  would  come  street-car  traction,  a 
problem  which  has  not  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  French 
public*  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  large  cities  of 
France  will  not  tolerate  the  trolley  system  or  any  other  system  involv- 
ing overhead  structures  in  the  streets.  A  wide  field  of  action  is  there- 
fore left  for  the  introduction,  either  of  a  system  of  underground-electric 
c(mdnit8,  or  of  a  smokeless  and  noiseless  mechanical  traction,  whether 
by  gas,  steam,  or  compressed  air.  The  latter  power  is  now  employed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  regarded  with  increasing  favor. 

Another  question  is  thnt  of  photography  in  colors,  which  is  the  sub- 
iectof  many  experiments  by  French  inventors.  Great  interest  is  taken 
in  these  experiments,  t>ut  none  of  them  have  yet  proved  successful.* 

Klectricity  is' finding  important  applications  in  France  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  and  beverages.    Electric  power  Is  also  being  intro- 


'  See  Intor  developxnentH.  as  derideil  by  Consul -General  Musou,  of  Frankfort,  in 
CoiusQlar  Keports  for  April,  1897;  p.  alS. 
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daced  for  agricultnral  purposes.  One  of  the  recent  uses  to  which 
electricity  has  been  put  is  its  application  for  hardening  steel.  By 
subjecting  the.  bath  in  which  the  steel  is  dipped  to  an  ele<'tric  current, 
the  hardening  operation  is  said  to  be  greatly  facilitated. 

It  is  believed  that  money  might  be  made  in  France  by  introducing 
the  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  the  United  States  for  molding  and 
casting,  which  are  recognized  as  much  superior  to  those  employed  hvve. 

Again,  the  industry  of  boot  and  shoe  making  is  not  up  to  date  in 
France  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  or  even  Great  Britain. 
The  field  is  therefore  an  excellent  one  for  the  introduction  of  modern 
boot  and  shoe  machinery. 

Acetylene  gas,  the  industrial  production  of  which  is  only  a  matter  of 
yesterday,  also  promises  a  large  development.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  its  application  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and 
power. 

But  neither  in  these  nor  in  ofther  lines  can  American  products  be 
introduced  on  a  large  scale,  even  when  they  couunend  themselves  by 
their  merits  and  their  cheapness,  save  by  intelligent  and  well-directed 
personal  eflbrt  and  some  expenditure  of  money. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  organized  in  1804, 
which  has  now  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred,  representing  nearly 
every  Paris  house  engaged  in  export  or  import  trade  with  the  United 
States,  is  well  equipped  to  render  service  in  this  connection,  and  is 
improving  its  facilities  every  day.  American  manufacturers  and  others 
desiring  to  open  trade  relations  with  France,  or  to  extend  those  already 
existing,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  put  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  that  body,  whose  rooms  are  at  No.  3  rue  Scribe. 

Projects  now  maturing  for  the  establishment,  in  a  central  location  in 
Paris,  of  a  permanent  exi)osition  of  American  specialties  promise  good 
results,  if  carried  out  under  proper  auspices  and  by  approved  business 
methods. 

The  United  States  consuls  at  several  of  the  most  important  industrial 
centers  of  France  have  given  me  some  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  leading  industries  of  their  respective  districts,  particularly  in 
their  relation  to  the  United  States,  for  use  in  this  report. 

THE  LYONS   SILK   INDUSTRY. 


Consul  Hyde,  of  Lyons,  rejwrts  that  the  present  condition  of  the  silk 
industry,  especially  as  regards  exportations  to  the  United  States,  is  far 
from  encouraging,  and  lit!  le  improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  total  value  of  exportations  from  the  Lyons  district  to  the 
United  States  for  tlie  ten  years  ending  June  30, 1887  to  1896,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows: 


1887 $9,952,139.78 

1888 9,390.856.17 

1889 9,271,916.52 

1890 10.213,782.11 

1891 10,180,900.30 


1892 $10,734,167.07 

1893 13,239,438.34 

1894 7,253,729.71 

1895 8,266,813.80 

1896 8,139,138.13 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  healthy  and  steady  advance  up  to 
1892.  In  1893,  the  increase  was  abnormal,  but  the  trade  fel  I  off  sharply 
in  1894,  and  recovered  but  little  in  1896  and  1896.  Present  conditions 
indicate  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  will  show  a  continued 
falling  off.  The  bulk  of  the  exportations  from  Lyons  consists  of  manu- 
factures of  silk.  The  oppressed  condition  of  the  silk  industry  is  attrib- 
uted by  manufacturers  to  various  causes.    Since  the  existing  financial 
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depression  began  in  the  United  States,  many  failures  have  occurred 
among  former  heavy  buyers  of  Lyons  goods,  and  at  the  present  time, 
orders  are  few  and  small.  The  New  York  market  is  said  to  be  over- 
stocked, but  with  an  improvement  in  financial  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  some  improvement  in  the  silk  busi- 
ness in  Lyons.  However,  according  to  Mr.  Hyde,  some  other  causes 
are  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  silk  industry,  of  a  more  permanent 
nature.    He  adds: 

First  I  will  mention  the  competition  of  our  own  mannfactures  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  finest  grades  of  hand-made  silks  and  velvets,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States  can  not  yet,  and  probably  firill  not  be  able  for  many 
years,  to  compete  with  Lyons.  These  iine  goods  are  made  on  hand  looms,  nearly 
always  the  property  of  the  weaver  himself,  who  tak^s  the  material  to  his  home  and 
there  weaves  the  silk  or  velvet,  for  which  he  is  paid  by  the  piece.  The  wages  paid 
are  such  that  weavers  in  the  United  States  could  not  do  the  work.  A  good  velvet 
weaver  may  get  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  yard  for  weaving.  This  seems  high,  but  I 
am  told  that  at  that  price,  it  is  seldom  that  a  skillful  workman,  working  from  day- 
light until  dark,  can  earn  more  than  70  or  80  cents  per  day.  Therefore,  m  this  class 
of  fabrics,  until  machinery  can  be  invented  which  will  do  as  good  work  as  the  old 
hand  loom,  the  United  States  can  not  compete.  But  these  iinest  goods  do  not  form 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  fabrics  sold  and  consumed  in  the  United  States.     By  far  the 

f greater  portion  is  made  up  of  goo<ls  made  by  machinery,  which  are  of  moderate  price, 
n  these  goods,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  pressing  the  manufacturers 
of  Lyons  harder  each  year.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  Lyons 
Bilks,  who  is  also  very  largely  interested  in  the  domestic  silk  trade,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  can  compete  with  Lyons  in  all  gracles  of  goods  where 
the  labor  is  not  the  most  important  element  of  value,  as  in  goods  woven  on  power 
looms.  There  is  no  question  that,  in  mediun^-priced  goods,  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  surely  and  rapidly  taking  the  trade  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Lyons. 

Another  very  important  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  silk  industry  in  Lyons  is  the 
competition  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  (termany.  Within  a  very  few  years,  this  com- 
petition has  become  very  keen.  In  an  article  published  more  than  t«n  years  ago, 
written  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Lyons,  warning  >vas  given  that  the 
more  progressive  methods  of  those  countries  would  endanger  the  position  of  Lyons 
unless  more  modern  and  aggressive  ideas  were  adopted.  Whether  Lyons  can  retain 
the  position  she  has  so  long  held  as  the  leader  of  the  silk  trade  of  the  world,  seems 
very  doubtful.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  at  Lyons  to  retain  the  position  of  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  silk  trade,  and  by  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lyons  for  1895,  just  issued,  it  appears  that  the  total  production  of  silk  goods  in  1895 
was  in  excess  of  the  production  in  18W  by  33,800,000  francs.  However,  the  manu- 
facturers complain  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  value  of  the  product,  the 
profits  of  1895  were  very  much  reduced, 

LACE  EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Consul  Shepard,  of  Calais,  which  has  become  the  ni#st  important 
center  of  lace  production  in  the  world,  especially  for  silk  and  fine  cotton 
lacesy  takes  a  most  encouraging  view  of  the  outlook  so  far  as  the  trade 
between  that  point  and  the  United  States  is  concerned.  Some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  have  recently  introduced  the  Plauen  machine, 
which  enables  them  to  actively  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Sax- 
ony and  Switzerland.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  long  period 
of  depression  in  the  lace  industry  is  about  at  an  end,  and  that  consider- 
ing the  renewed  favor  with  which  lace  is  regarded  by  the  world  of  fashion 
and  the  quickness  with  which  the  United  States  can  now  be  supplied, 
on  account  of  the  improved  facilities  of  transportation,  the  American 
demand  for  lace  will  soon  be  larger  than  ever  before. 

GLOVE  EXPORTS   TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Consul  Keedy,  of  Grenoble,  reports  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  expor- 
tation of  gloves  to  the  United  States,  beginning  with  November  of  last 
year  and  continuing  in  increase*!  ratio  up  to  the  present,time^  The 
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value  of  exports  from  the  Grenoble  consulate  for  the  first  eight  mouths 
of  189C  was  3,218,000  francs  ($621,074),  as  compareil  with  4,1)18,000  francs 
(8949,174)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  a  falling  off  of 
about  one-third.  The  falling  off  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  financial 
depression  in  the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  to  the  high  price  of  skins, 
speculators  having  bought  up  the  Ftock  and  forced  a  material  advance 
in  quotations.  The  outlook  lor  the  glove  industry  is  said  to  be  very 
poor.  It  is  said  that  the  manufacture  is  being  gradually  transferred 
to  Germany  and  Belgium,  in  which  countries  labor  is  cheaper  than  in 
France. 

BIBfiON  EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Vice-Consul  Burroughs,  of  St.  Etienne,  which,  for  over  a  century,  has 
been  the  acknowledged  center  of  the  ribbon  industry  in  France,  reports 
that  the  ribbon  trade  with  the  United  States  has  declined  very  sharply 
and  that  the  future  of  the  industry  is  regarded  as  very  gloomy.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  trade  with  the  Uniteil  States  will  ever  regain  its 
former  importance.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards 
a  certain  class  of  ribbons,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  now 
able  to  supply  all  the  demand  of  home  consumption,  and  to  the  formida- 
ble rivalry  of  Switzerland  and  Russia.  However,  it  is  thought  that 
St.  Etienne  will  retain  its  precedence  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  and  velvet  ribbons.  Electric-motor  power  has 
recently  been  applied  to  the  thousands  of  looms  scattered  over  the 
town,  and  the  cost  of  production  has  thus  been  materially  reduced. 
In  1895,  the  value  of  the  ribbons  exported  to  the  United  States  was 
about  $  1 ,000,000  less  than  1890,  there  being  a  falling  off  of  some  40  per 
cent.  The  exportation  of  silk  and  mohair  braids  for  button  covering, 
which  was  very  imi)ortant  six  years  ago,  has  become  insignificant  owing 
to  the  general  adoption  of  bone  buttons.  The  exportation  of  braids  of 
the  same  material  has  also  greatly  diminishe-d. 

WINE   TRADE   OP  BORDEAUX. 

Consul  Wiley,  of  Bordeaux,  reports  tliat  the  prospects  for  this  year 
of  the  wine  crop  are  very  good,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity, 
and  that  it  will  probably  compare  favorably  with  that  of  1S95,  which 
was  about  the  average.  The  production  of  wine  in  the  department  of 
La  (jironde  for  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

GallouA. 

1886 

29, 280, 260 

1887 

30,0»0,682 
70, 423, 189 

1888 

18>*9 

66, 752, 307 

1890 

41, 095, 189 

w 

GaUons. 

1891 

63, 775, 350 

1892 

48,574,890 
130,  145, 759 

1893 

1894 

61, 640, 834 

1805 

55. 325, 505 

About  one  half  of  the  wines  made  in  this  department  are  exported. 
For  instance,  in  1895,  out  of  a  totnl  production  of  about  59,000,000  gal- 
lons, 24,000,000  gallons  were  marketed  in  other  countries.  England 
takes  the  most,  followed  in  order  by  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.    The  following 
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figares  give  the  value  of  wine  shipped  from  the  port  of  Bordeaux  to 
the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 


Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

$1,143,864  1 
1,096,795  1 

1891.... 

1892 

$1, 134, 144 
1,025,913 

1,060,975  1 

1893 

1, 054, 867 

1, 060, 164 

1894 

809,092 

1,727,811 

J896 

773.794 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States  are  falling  off,  and  for  the  present  year,  the  value  of  shipments 
will  not  reach  $525,000.  As  to  the  total  values  of  merchandise  shipped 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  United  States,  they  remain  about  the  same, 
though  the  present  year  will  be  much  under  the  average. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years 
is  given  below : 


Year. 

Value. 

$4,761,439 
4.216,047 
3,919,903 
4,195,604 
5,584,904 

Year. 

Value. 

1886 

1891 

13,702,505 
8,750,280 
3, 400, 102 
8,357,869 
4,361,669 

1887 

1892 

1888 .... 

1893 

1889 

1894 

1890 

1895 

BRANDY  TRADE  OF  COaNAC^ 

Consul  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Cognac,  the  seat  of  the  brandy  industry, 
states  the  value  of  the  brandy  exported  from  his  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  five  years  as  follows: 


Year. 

1     Value. 

Year. 

^ 

1892 

$752,113 

1  1895 

1893 

-.  .       '          812,735 

1  1806 

1894 

1         Ma  Uit% 

1 

1          

Value. 


$684,879 
564,927 


The  general  average  is  about  $600,000  per  annum,  and  the  trade  is 
practically  stationary.  The  distillers  com()lain  of  the  increasing  com- 
petition of  American  whisky  in  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the 
prevailing  impression  in  that  country  that  little,  if  any,  pure  brandy 
is  produced.  They  claim  as  good  a  quality  of  brandy  is  now  made  at 
Cognac  as  ever  before,  but  that  the  prices  of  the  best  goods  are  higher 
on  account  of  the  ravages  of  phylloxera.  To-day,  ho\frever,  the  vine- 
yards are  being  rapidly  replanted,  and  are  generally  in  tine  condition. 
This  year,  the  prospects  of  the  white-wine  crop  are  excellent.  Although 
the  weather  recentiy  has  not  been  propitious,  it  is  believed  that  the 
yield  will  be  large  and  the  quality  probably  above  the  average. 
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HAVRE. 

Upon  data  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  statistics  published  by  the  customs  administration  of  Havre, 
the  following  report  has  been  compiled: 

SHIPPING. 

The  figures  given  below  will  show  at  a  glance  the  successive  degrees 
of  activity  at  the  port  of  Havre  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
from  1865  to  1896.  In  1865,  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  port  was 
1,800,441 ;  since  then,  notwithstanding  periods  of  political  environment, 
tliere  has  been  a  progressive  increase  up  to  1895.  In  1894,  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  ships  represented  a  total  tonnage  of  6,129,740,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  port;  but  for  the  year  1895  the  tonnage 
was  oply  6,602,712,  being  a  decrease  of  527,028  in  one  year.  Sev- 
eral ^circumstances  contributed  to  cause  this  reduction,  the  principal 
being,  (1)  the  increase  of  custom  duties,  which  has  affected  iujuriously 
international  exchange  of  commodities;  (2)  the  financial  and  economic 
crises  in  other  countries,  notably  in  tlie  United  States,  which  have 
rendered  the  transaction  of  business  more  difficult;  (3)  the  superiority 
of  the  American,  English,  and  German  steamship  lines  to  Kew  York 
over  those  of  France.  This  deficiency  is  so  sensibly  recognized  as  a 
factor  in  the  loss  of  trade  to  Havre  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
warmly  supported  an  application  of  the  Compaguie  Oenerale  Transat- 
lantique  to  secure  from  the  General  Government  a  large  subvention  or 
concession  that  will  enable  the  company  to  construct  new  steamers 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  most  perfect  on  the  ocean. 

Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Havre  since  1865. 


Year. 


1806. 
1867. 
1868 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872 
1873. 
1874 
1875, 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Ships. 


11,444 
11, 758 
11,674 
11,400 
11,420 
12, 391 
10,9j55 
11,234 
12, 132 
11,846 
11, 993 
11.548 
12,049 
12,384 
12,817 


Tonnage. 


Year. 


178, 

457, 

452, 

662, 

768, 

609, 

93r 

951 

438, 

310, 

696, 

656. 

341, 

532, 

518, 


1881. 

18S2, 

1883. 
,    1884 

1885. 
I    1886 

1887, 
,    1888 

1889 
!  1800 
'  1891 
,  1892 

1893 
I  1894 

1895 


Sbipa. 


12, 
12. 
11. 
11. 
U. 
11, 
12, 
12. 
12, 
13, 
13, 
12, 
12, 
13, 
12, 


Tonnage. 


4, 536, 080 
4, 548, 005 
4, 669, 864 
4,642,278 
4, 663. 452 
4,771,577 
5,223,635 
5, 541. 820 
5,686,818 
5,889,512 
6,276,604 
5, 678, 135 
6,729,411 
6, 129, 740 
5,602,712 


Although  Havre  is  exceptionally  favored  by  geographical  position 
for  communication  with  central  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
climate,  and  by  the  advantage  of  a  tide  prolonged  during  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  such  advan- 
tages to  the  extent  that  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Com- 
paring the  maritime  movements  of  the  most  important  ports  since  1870, 
we  find  that  Havre  has  been  distanced  by  nearly  every  port  of  Europe. 
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TONNAGE   OF  EUROPEAN   PORTS. 

Statement  Mhotoing  tfte  average  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  principal  parte  of  Europe. 


Port. 


Hambnrg  . . 

Bremen 

Rotterdam  . 
Antwerp... 
Dunkirk... 

Havre 

Marseilles.. 
JBordeauz  .. 

Roaen 

London  — 
Liverpool . . 
Genoa 


1870. 
Tons. 

1880. 

1890. 

1894. 
Tons. 

Tons- 

Tons. 

1, 389, 789 

2, 766, 806 

5.202,825 

6,228,821 

660,089 

1, 169,  466 

1,733,809 

2,172,075 

1,126,348 

1, 681,  650 

2,918,425 

4,143,403 

1, 362, 600 

3,063,825 

4,506,277 

4,999,639 

485,884 

849,328 

1, 457, 196 

1,473,041 

1,432,650 

2, 267, 483 

2,  877, 463 

3,055,617 

2, 183, 582 

3, 523, 140 

4,785,277 

4,811,524 

920,000 

1,  517, 126 

1,948.884 

1, 804, 257 

218, 775 

726, 579 

992, 136 

1,018,673 

4. 089. 336 

5,970,341 

7, 708, 705 

14, 802, 208 

3,416,933 

4,913,324 

5,582,504 

9,266,646 

1,392,301 

1,878,881 

3, 359. 782 

3,740,837 

1895. 


Tons. 
6,256,000 
2, 183, 274 
1, 177, 478 
5, 822, 262 
1,389,084 
2, 801, 356 
4,860,138 


894,660 


This  comparison,  so  unfavorable  to  Havre,  is  no  doubt  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  continued  development  of  steam  navigation,  which  has 
neutralized  in  a  measure  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  the  port  of 
Havre,  where  sailing  vessels  can  enter  and  leave  with  almost  any  wind. 

Firench  and  foreign  shipping  at  Havre,  1886  to  1895. 
[Shipping  from  French  ports  to  French  ports  not  included.] 


Tear. 


French 
ships. 


'  Tons. 

1886 1  1,327,141 

1887 1,389,177 

1888 1,389,341 

1889 1  1,400,561 

1890 .....|  1,334,723 


Foreign 
ships. 

Tons. 
2,508,878  I 
2,841,461  I 
2,897,698  I 
2,822,532  I 
3, 084, 153  I 


Year. 


1891, 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


French 
ships. 

Tons. 
1, 224, 732 
1,263,282 
1,167,665 
1,059,249 

968,768 


Foreign 
ships. 


Tons. 
3, 563, 173 
3,036,853 
3, 065, 279 
3,503,443 
3,J21, 103 


From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  of 
French  and  foreign  steamships  (ocean-going  and  coastwise)  entering 
and  leaving  the  port  of  Havre  was  4,563,692  in  1894,  against  a  tonnage 
of  4,089,871  in  1895,  exclusive  of  shipping  from  French  ports  to  French 
ports  and  not  comprising  the  trade  with  Algeria,  being  a  difference  of 
562,203  tons  in  favor  of  1894.  This  difference  was  the  result  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  ocean-going  and  coastwise  steamships  under 
ibreigu  flags.  The  increase  in  tonnage  of  this  class  of  vessels  under 
the  French  flag  was  108,416  tons  in  1894  and  110,481  tons  in  1895.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  from  these  figures,  that  u])  to  the  present  time,  so  far 
at  least  as  Havre  is  concerned,  the  large  subsidies  given  by  the  French 
Government  to  its  merchant  marine  have  proved  quite  inefficient  or 
powerless  to  drive  off  competition  by  ships  of  other  nations. 

Transportation  by  ocean-going  steamers. 
[Not  including  French  or  foreign  coasters.] 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


French 
ships. 

T(ms. 
906,354 
1,003,451 
930,133. 
828, 052 
771,134 

Foreign 
ships. 

Tons. 

881.437 

960,513 

920,552 

949,964 

998,522 

Tear. 


1891 
1892. 
1893 
1894, 
,  1895. 


French 
ships. 


Tons. 
810,021 
839,996 
780,064 
660,995 
607,818 


Foreign 
ships. 

Tons. 
1, 365, 443 
1, 096, 537 
1,108.018 
1, 313,  454 
1,045.376 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  tonnage  of  French  ocean- 
going ships  entering  and  leaving  Havre  since  188G  has  progressively 
decreiised,  while  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  foreign  ships,  another  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  French  system 
of  subventions. 

NAVIGATION,    BY  FLAG,  AT   HAVRE. 

Statement  showing  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  Havre^  sail  and  steam  laden. 


Flag. 


1892. 


1893. 


Ships.  I  Tonnage.   Ships.    Tonnage. 


French 

German 

American 

English 

Danish 

Spanish 

Holland 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Swedish 

Austrian 

DBPABTUBBS. 

French 

German 

American 

English 

Danish 

Spanish 

Holland 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Swedish 


I 

477  i 
239 
21  I 
1,203 
38  I 
14  ' 
70 
20 
121 
10 
28 
55 
4 


499 

219 

1 

407 

57 

12 

•64 

1 


609,342 

836,476 

35,754 

908,915 

17,765 

28.588 

35,759 

14, 501 

69, 077 

5,401 

14,460 

22, 312 

1,362 


622.291 

324,450 

1,851 

266.452 

19.447 

30,900 

32  664 

498 

20,154 

6,223 

13, 284 

24,570 


476 

268 

2 

1,199 

29 

22 

67 

9 

156 

11 

33 

45 

4 


517 

237 

1 

477 

53 

21 

66 


562,382 

365,954 

4.313 

942, 121 

14,138 

49,502 

34,764 

7.104 

70.724 

7,781 

18.630 

17.485 

2.247 


577,652 
348,406  I 

2,134 
328,453  , 
16, 720  ' 
49,668 
33.518  I 


1894. 

1895. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

428 

501,924 

402 

457,286 

294 

450,371 

264 

401. 373 

7 

10,331 

1.391 

1,061,251 

1,232 

958,949 

35 

21,593 

15 

7,406 

14 

41,688 

6 

11,335 

83 

45,48i) 

74 

35,095 

13 

6,874 

7 

3,528 

154 

73.166 

122 

69,334 

13 

4,494 

13 

6,583 

23 

12,952 

13 

6,686 

37 

15.300 

16 

8,661 

11 

4,891 

5 

8,579 

491 

516. 195 

446 

476,995 

256 

428, 264 

249 

895,028 

19,603 

6,210 

13,713 

20,605 


631  ■ 
70  I 
13  I 
74 
2  : 
30 
10  . 
16  1 
44  > 
I 


390,488 

621 

25,821 

47 

38,799 

8 

41,649 

73 

777 

]."),  542 

35 

5.458 

12 

9.285 

10 

20,166 

40 

446.981 
12, 792 
21,902 
36,878 


14,40ri 
4.018 
6,021 

19,943 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  ship  under  the  American 
flag  has  entered  the  port  of  Havre  since  1894,  and  that  no  Ameri- 
can ship  has  left  the  port  loaded  since  1893,  and  not  more  than  one 
ship  under  the  American  flag  has  left  the  port  loaded  in  jiny  one  year 
since  1891. 


COASTWISE   NAVIGATION. 


Statenwnt  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  entered  and  cleared  at  Havrcj  from 
and  to  French  por tit,  laden  and  in  ballast. 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 

Yew. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1886 

6, 233 

818,620  1 
871.768  1 
1,057,441 
1.120,461 
1. 052, 120  ; 

7,596 
7. 377 
7.575 
8,08:) 
7,479 

1,021,002 

1887.... 
1888.... 
1889 

....,        6,826 

...1        6,916 

7,369 

1, 0:W.  448 
1,088,105 
1,159,151 

1890 

.   .         7,941 

1  132  266 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  the  coasting  trade  has  been 
more  satisfactory,  so  far  as  French  ships  are  concerned,  than  the  ship- 
ping by  international  ocean-going  and  coastwise  steamers.  From  a  ton- 
nage of  808,020,  in  1886,  it  has  been  raised  to  1,159,161  tons  in  1894,  and 
1,132,220  tons  in  1895.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  coasting  trade, 
being  free  from  foreign  competition,  is  carried  on  in  vessels  which  are 
not  subsidized.  The  trade,  however,  is  subject  to  the  competition  of 
railways  and  their  constant  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
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Foreign  and  coastwise  tonnage  at  Havre. 


Year. 


1886 
1887, 
1888 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Foreign  commerce. 


Imports.       Exports. 


Ton*. 
1, 407, 184  I 
1. 49tf.  050  I 
1, 656.  709  , 
1,541,417 
t,  7M6, 819  ' 
2, 230, 739  i 
1,820,894 
1.  794, 955  I 
1,822.482 
1,602,647 


Tong. 

524,  411 

559,771 

560,250 

637,687 

654,420 

688.707 

581,497 

560. 161 

599,611 

675.458 


Total. 


Coastwise  commerce. 


Entered.  ,   Cieared.  ,    Total. 


l.^KvJ, 

2,  ^  ►:.;.. 
2,  llri. 
2,  n-J. 
2,  :il 
2, 
2, 
2, 

2,4u-. 
2,  :t.^ 


Tons. 

189. 217 

204,967 

214,  795 

240,006 

235,  798 

2^11.592 

204,373 

219,415 

226,549 


Tons, 

233,318 

275,160 

321.931 

327,698 

417, 185 

302,185 

402, 069 

405.456 

411,282 


I 


Tont. 

422,535 

479, 127 

534,726 

567,700 

652,083 

623, 777 

606,442 

624,871 

637,831 


Tbe  importations  at  the  port  of  Havre  are  composed  principally  of 
cotton,  wool,  hides,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  pepper,  wine,  rum,  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  molasses,  cereals,  oleaginous  grains  or  seeds,  wood  for  dyes, 
lumber,  coal,  and  mineral  oils.  In  1894,  there  was  a  notable  increase 
ill  several  of  the  articles  imported,  viz,  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  cocoa, 
oleaginous  seeds,  and  coal  oil.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  diminished, 
viz,  cereals,  coflfee,  wood,  rum,  and  mineral  oils. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  in  the  importations  of  the 
articles  above  mentioned  not  counterbalanced  by  the  slight  decrease  in 
other  importations,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  general 
market,  but  business  has,  on  the  contrary,  languished,  and  there  is 
apparently  a  tendency  toward  still  greater  depression.  Want  of  con- 
Mence  is  manifested  on  every  side,  growing  in  part  out  of  political 
questions,  financial  and  economic,  such  as  the  maintaining  of  a  lar^e 
standing  army  and  the  large  increase  in  public  expenditures.  To  these 
unfavorable  drawbacks,  may  be  added  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  East,  which  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  strikes, 
and  other  tumults  at  home.  Under  such  circumstances,  capital  hesitates 
to  ent«r  upon  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  and  both  commerce 
and  labor  suffer  in  consequence. 


COMMEBOE. 

The  port  of  Havre  is  the  chief  i)ort  for  the  commerce  of  France, 
especially  for  the  importation  of  first-class  materials,  articles  of  food, 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Its  maritime  movement  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ordinate to  its  commercial  movement,  but  there  has  been  a  notable 
decline  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  the  entrance  of  foreign 
merchandise,  which  amounted  in  1894  to  1,822,482  tons,  descended  in 
1895  to  1,002,647  tons,  a  decrease  in  one  year  of  219,833  tons. 

The  decrease  was  principally  in  cereals,  oleaginous  seeds,  sugar, 
lumber,  wines,  mineral  oils,  especially  coal  oil,  cotton  and  wool.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  an  increased  importation  of  coffee,  wood  for 
dyes^  hides,  and  heavy  oils. 

Of  the  exports,  the  results  are  in  favor  of  the  year  1896,  when  there 
was  a  total  of  675,458  tons  as  against  656,070  tons  in  1894,  being  an 
increase  of  22,380  tons.  This  augmentation  was  made  up  by  a  number 
of  articles  of  trade — cereals,  extracts  of  dyewoods,  and  to  a  small 
extent  of  dressed  meat,  cotton,  dye  wood,  and  hides.  Other  articles,  as 
wool  and  oleaginous  seeds,  decreased, 
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Cotton  aiatiaiics. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Sold. 

Stock  on 
hahd. 

1891 

BaUs, 
653,885 
781,  610 
688,810 
764,795 
673,280 

BaUs. 

580.960 
624,355 
716,046 
693,700 
807,700 

BaUs. 
257,305 
414,560 
887,325 
448,420 
314, 000 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

The  market  price  of  cotton  on  December  31  per  50  kilograms  (110.23 
pounds)  was  as  follows: 


Description. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Francs. 
85  to  40 
35  to  40 
85  to  42 
27  to  34 

1895. 

rnitedStat«0: 

New  Orleans 

Georjda 

Brazil:  Pernambnco 

India :  Oomrawuttee 

Francs. 
56ito7H 
55{  to  70i 
60   to68 
45   to54 

Francs, 
44^  to  59 
444  to  58 
52   to  59 
4I|  to  48^ 

Francs, 
474  to  624 
474  to  624 
514  to  58 
42   to  47 

The  exceptionally  large  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1894 
caused  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  into  this  port.  This 
movement  continued  during  the  first  mouths  of  1895,  but  later  on,  the 
new  crop  having  indicated  less  favorable  results  than  the  preceding 
crop,  the  importations  declined  to  673,280  bales  in  1895,  being  less  than 
for  the  three  preceding  years. 

Coffee  atatiatioa. 


Tear. 

!             Imports. 

Year. 

Imimrts. 

Sacks. 

Barrels. 

1       Saoks.      '  Barrels. 

1886 

1  225  920 

6,312 
2,321 
2,899 
1,498 
2,191 

1891 

426  973 

876 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1.187,653 

1,315,133 

1,  234,  740 

1,153,766 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1, 382, 770 

1,274,622 

1,085.979 

1,171,874 

2.371 
2,891 
8,003 
C.405 

The  importations  of  coffee  for  1895  were  about  equal  to  the  average 
importations  for  the  last  decade.  The  market,  however,  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  for  several  years,  with  no  indication  of  improvement. 


Hide  atatietice. 


Whence  received. 


Plata  and  Rio  Grande 

Plate 

Rio  Grande 

Brazil 

Soath  Pacific 

United  States 

other  countries 

Total 


Imports. 

Sold. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1894. 

1895.       , 

1896. 

123,702 

90,986 

93,  797 

85, 448 

148,403  1 

85.369 

294,884 

397,803 

509,183 

292,  378 

427, 100 

433,339 

85, 463 

26,530 

15,670 

3t.360 

7.S435 

27.713 

195,  898 

231,066 

294,636 

208.074 

280,273 

256,069 

137,008 

120,597 

146, 873 

120,427 

128,088 

138,163 

140,883 

145,484 

91,847 

127,938 

157,  587 

91,868 

271,793 

419.  5^2 

414. 514 

2.>8,  160 

422.962 

398.258 

1, 249. 631  I     1, 431, 998  i     1, 566, 520       1,1 16, 785  j     1, 639, 848        1, 430. 779 
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Kind. 


Plata  and  Bio  Grande 

Plata 

Hio  Grande 

Braail 

South  Pacific 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


1883. 


80,051 
66,514 
59,100 
56.090 
16, 115 
12,945 
17»995 


802.810 


1804. 


22,634 
87,217 

9,706 
24,877 

7,951 

842 

14,566 


117,701 


1895. 


31,062 
103.798 
6,925 
46,444 
21,703 
821 
30.821 


^41.574 


An  exception  to  the  languishing  state  of  the  Havre  market  is  found 
in  the  hide  trade.  The  importations,  which  had  somewhat  increased 
in  1894,  were  well  maintained  in  1895,  and  the  transactions  were  quite 
active  throughout  the  year  as  a  result  of  exportatious  to  the  United 
States  and  large  purchases  made  by  European  tanneries.  Under  this 
double  influence,  prices  advanced  continuously  up  to  the  1st  of  August, 
when  they  ])re8ented  an  increase  of  from  80  to  100  per  cent  over  those 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  After  this,  prices  began  to  fall,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  had  declined  15  or  20  per  cent  below  the  highest 
point  reached. 

Wool  staiisiieB, 


Description. 


Bnenos  Ayres 

Montevideo  and  Bntre Bios. 

Peru  and  ChUe 

Knssia 

Other  oooniries 


Total. 


Imports. 


BoUm. 

28,827 

34 

6.140 


744 


85,746 


Sold. 


Balu. 

16,650 

56 

6,865 

2,711 

974 


26,266 


1894. 


Imports. , 


Bale*. 
19, 101 
192 
4,476 


811 


Sold. 

BaXet. 

22,605 

201 

4.875 

5,790 

757 


24,670  ,      34,237 


1896. 


Imports.      Sold, 


Bales. 
13,708 
1,002 
4,652 


1,478 


20,930 


BaUt. 

11,480 

549 

4,497 

49 

1,316 


17,900 


The  practice  of  purchasing  direct  from  the  places  of  production,  which 
obtains  at  this  time  among  manufacturers,  has  modified  the  character 
of  the  market  for  wool  at  Havre,  and  has  for  some  years,  caused  a  great 
reduction  in  its  importation  to  this  port. 

Indigo  siatiatica. 


Description. 


1803. 


1894. 


Imports: 

FromBenf^al 

From  Qoatemala . 


,  Boxes. ,  Boxes. 


2, 
2.722 


Total. 


6,390 


Sold 6,323 

Stock  on  hand  December  31 ,    2,601 


2,480 
1.530 


4,411 


5,841 
763 


1885. 


Boxes. 
3.607 
2,710 


6,817 


6,080 
1,000 


The  importation  of  indigo  was  well  maintained  during  the  year  1895, 
but  transactions,  probably  under  the  intlueuee  of  the  great  depression 
in  business  generally,  have  been  very  small,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
reduced  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  prices  have  continued 
to  fall. 
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Cocoa  imporU. 


Tear. 

Kilograms. 

Year. 

Kilograms. 

1891 

13,168,100 
14, 311, 500 
20, 123, 200 

1894 

19,667,000 
23,412,870 

1892 

1895 

1893 

Havre  may  be  considered  the  principal  European  port  for  the  impor- 
tation of  cocoa,  and  as  the  cultivation  of  this  article  of  food  increases 
in  the  principal  countries  of  its  production,  viz,  Trinidad  and  Ecua- 
dor, the  quantity  arriving  at  this  port  has  progressively  increased 
since  1891. 

Pepper  imports. 


Whence  imported. 

Total. 

Year.     . 

British  IncUa. 

French 
Indo-China. 

All  other 
places. 

1889 

KUoa. 

EUo». 

Kitos. 

KUo». 
1, 409. 000 
1,992,000 
3,113,980 
4.352,387 
2,561,789 
2,274,611 
3,252,047 

1890 

1891 

' 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1, 637. 729 
2.421,242 

689. 176 
824,142 

3,666 
6,862 

1895 

The  importation  of  pepper,  which  had  sensibly  diminished  in  1893 
and  1894  in  consequence  of  the  large  stock  on  hand,  regained  the  lost 
ground  in  1895.  The  augmentation  in  comparison  with  the  year  1894 
was  nearly  2,000,000  pounds,  and  the  pepper  from  IndoOhina.,  favored 
by  a  reductionof  one-half  the  usual  customs  duties,  participated  in  this 
increase  to  the  extent  of  370,000  pounds. 

Imports  of  wood  for  caHnetmaking. 


Year. 


Tons. 


1893 
1894 
1895 


20,330 
19,026 
9,977 


The  furniture  industry  employs  a  great  variety  of  wood — mahogany, 
rosewood,  ebony,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  cedar,  maple,  pine,  etc.  Mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  eb(my,  which  con  stit  a  te  the  greater  part  of  the  importations 
into  Havre,  are  always  in  demand,  and  readily  disposed  of  when  of  good 
quality.  The  above  figures  show  that  the  decrease  in  importations  in 
1895  was  very  marked.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  Political  events 
transpiring  in  several  countries  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
trade  and  of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, moreover,  that  the  furniture  industry,  which  is  an  industry  of 
fashion,  is  among  the  first  always  to  feel  the  languishing  condition  of 
business  in  France,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Exportations  of  fur- 
niture from  France  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  much  less  frequent 
than  in  former  years.  1  he  price  of  woods  depends  upon  their  quality. 
Choice  woods  always  find  ready  sale. 
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DYBWOOD8. 

The  importation  of  wood  for  dye  in  1895  increased  considerably  over 
the  two  preceding  years,  reaching  in  the  aggregate  100,000  tons,  in  round 
figures.  This  shows  that  Havre  still  holds  an  important  place,  acquired 
many  years  ago,  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts  from  dyewoods. 

ImporU  of  building  wood. 


Kinds. 


Oak: 

Undressed,  sqnare,  or  sawed  In  varioiis  dimensions 

Staves 

Walnut,  undressed,  square,  or  sawed  in  various  dimensions 

other  woods,  undressed,  square,  or  sawed  in  various  dimen- 
sions  

Staves,  other  than  oak 

Total 


1893. 


Kiloa. 

2,968,000 

2,748,742 

121,000 

41, 844. 000 
8.000 


47,689,742 


1894. 


Kilos. 
1,796,000 
6,952,066 
517,000 

54,671,000  i 
190,500  I 


1896. 


KHos. 
1, 372, 000 
7, 580, 062 
287,000 

53,514,549 


64,128,566  ,    62,753,611 


The  duties  established  by  the  law  of  January  11, 1892,  on  wood  for 
building  purposes  has  had  the  effect  of  establishing  sawmills  in  the 
center  of  inland  forests,  which  places  foreign  wood  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  competition.  Some  arrangement  has  been  concluded  with  Canada 
for  exporting  wood  to  Havre,  but  what  it  is,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain. 


Imports  of  rum. 

Whence  imported. 

1892. 

1893. 

1895. 

Hartiniqne 

Oatkt. 

33,240 

2,389 

6,026 

171 

Ca$k». 

28,145 

459 

2,075 

1,063 

Oatkt. 
29,829 

K^nnion         ..           

686 

Onadelonpe  ................■'..••.•••••.. .r....T..T. ......... rr......-r 

6,056 
860 

Other  countries  .... - 

Total 

34,017 

40,826 

36,930 

The  exemption  of  custom  duties  which  rum  coming  from  French  col- 
onies enjoys  should  apparently  increase  the  importation,  but  it  finds 
competition  in  the  great  quantity  of  bad  brandy  manufactured  in  France, 
and  consequently,  there  is  comparatively  little  sale  for  it. 


Cweal  imports. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Total. 

Iggo 

Tons. 
124.368 
556,887 
335,767 
228,993 
190, 874 
62,417 

Tom. 
4, 724 
2,707 
4 
8,330 
5,837 
5,345 

Tom. 
76,256 
2,097 
13. 412 
16,929 
23,988 
28,894 

Tom. 
8,815 
1,764 
21 

15.497 
8,291 
4,253 

Tons. 
214  168 

189] 

563,445 
349,204 
269  749 

1892 

1893                     

1894 

228,990 
100,909 

1805 

The  large  crops  raised  in  France  in  the  last  two  years  and  the 
increase  of  custom  duties  on  cereals  have  necessarily  caused  a  great 
reduction  in  importations.  They  are  also  handicapped  by  the  regula- 
tions for  the  temporary  admission  of  wheat,  according  to  which  reex- 
portation can  only  take  place  under  the  bureau  of  direction  of  the 
enstom-house  where  the  importation  was  effected. 
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Imports  of  oleaginous  seeds. 


Description. 


Linseed 

Sesame  or  India  seed 

Colza  seed : 

From  Enrope 

From  East  India,  Africa,  or  Japan . 

Navette  or  rape  seed 

Arachides  and  pistachio  nut 

KaTison  or  oil  seed 

Cotton  seed 

Other  oil  seeds 


KUoi. 
13,583,873 
4, 627, 523 


.1      48,399,662 
I  1,028 


1, 029, 338 
3,766,420 
10,856,428 


Total I      82.264,272- 


1894. 


10,814.137 
1,640,891 

712, 042 

57, 339, 257 

225, 000 

8, 178, 566 


1885. 


Kiloi. 
11,740,938 
3, 677, 791 

15, 370, 100 


1, 964, 521 
6,439,198 


87,313.602 


17,535,000 

1,747,076 

2, 424, 000 

869,192 

17,131.417 


70,495,513 


The  importation  of  oleaginous  seeds  varies  from  year  to  year.  In 
1894,  they  sold  for  an  exceptionally  high  price,  following  the  failure  of 
the  colza  crop  in  France.  This  insuflBciency  being  less  in  1896,  there 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  average  price  of  such  seeds.  Tliis 
decrease  is  explained,  moreover,  by  the  employment  of  cotton-seed  oil 
cakes  imported  from  the  United  States.  Under  these  different  influ- 
ences, the  price  of  the  oil  seeds  remains  depressed. 

Tallow  importations. 


Year. 

EUoe. 

1893 

7, 944, 872 

1894 

4,682,629 

lgj>5     ... 

8,212,229 

Lard  imports. 

Year. 

Kilograms 
(net). 

Year. 

Eilofn*ams 

(net). 

Ig82 

8,902,800 
9.  467, 000 
6,793.473 
9,323,803 
13, 030,  893 
15,971,621 
10, 133, 128 

1889...                           

12, 893, 593 

1883 

1890 

19, 658, 622 

1884 - 

1891 

16, 964, 625 
11, 262. 716 

1885 

,  1892 

1886 

1  1893 

3, 039. 601 

1887 

1894 

7, 678, 187 

1888 

1895 

7, 240, 914 

1 

Lard  imported  to  Havre  comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  commerce  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  American 
houses.  The  market  prices  continued  to  fall  during  the  year  1895, 
especially  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  salt  provisions. 


Year. 

Kilograms. 

Year. 

Kilograms. 

1881 

12,641,576 
2, 669, 614 

808,872 
2,075,060 

765.569 
1.871.248 
1,212.970 
1.256,986 

1889 

1.219,990 

1882 

1890..  .            

1,228,478 

1883 

1891 

2, 713, 876 

1884 

1892 

823, 026 

1885 

1893..                                          .   .     .     . 

a  783, 418 

1886 

1894 

a  1,550, 849 

1887 

189S 

a  2, 287, 377 

1888 

a  Pork,  ham,  bacon,  beef,  and  others. 
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The  increase  of  cnstoms  duties  on  salt  nrieats  has  produced  the  same 
effect  on  their  importation  as  the  decree  of  prohibition  did  in  1881. 
As  long  as  these  duties  exist,  importation,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
will  be  impracticable. 

ImporU  of  petroleum. 


Tear. 

Kilogramn 
(net). 

41,638,438 
40,774,042 
37,  178. 746 
48,041,316 
46, 860, 706 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Year.. 


Kilograms 
1       (net). 


1891 1  34,961,119 

1892 '  40,098,349 

1893 48,297.583 

1894 1  36,370,886 

1896 29,920.232 


The  importations  of  petroleum  oil  made  to  Havre  are  directly  for  the 
account  of  refineries  of  the  interior. 

General  importations  in  189,5.^ 


Articles. 


Cofr«e 

Cotton,  in  bales 

Cotton  tissue,  lace,  and  ribbon. 

Skins,  peltrv  (ra'w) 

Silk:  tiasne,  lace,  and  ribbon 

Cocoa. 


Qaantity.  Value. 


Foreign  woods 

Copper 

OIeii«ixions  seeds 

Leaft  obacco 

Cereals  (grains  and  flour) 

India  rabber  and  raw  f^tta-percba  . 
Wines  . 


Ore  of  all  sorts 

Haw  wool,  in  bales. 

Coal 

Tallow 


Indiso . 

Fresh  and  salt  meats 

Cloek  making 

Pare  tin 

SUk  and  floes  sUk 

Common  wood 

Woolen  tisane,  lace,  and  ribbon. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules 

Oils. 


Dressed  skins  and  peltry 

Spirits,  brandy,  and  liqueur 

Gallnnt . 

Machinery 

Whalebone 

Bush,  fiber  of  oocoanntf  and  other  fllamentA . 

Coal  and  petroleum  oil 

Kice. 


Fresh  and  canned  lobsters 

Rugs,  baskets,  and  rope 

Pepper 

Plamea,  qnlll-pen  and  bt-d  feathers  . 

Sago,  salep,  and  foreign  fecnla 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns 

Chemical  products 

Kacker  mother-of-pearl  shells 

Raw  and  refined  camphor 

Msnnfactnred  tobacco 

Hetal  (tools  and  workn) 

Dried  vegetables  (and  their  flour) . . . 

Grease,  fish 

Boats. 


Condensed  milk 

Flax  and  hemp  tissne 

Firearms  (commerce) 

Cherses 

Rosin  and  other  snch  foreign  products  . 
Tea. 


Oils  and  petrolenm  residue. 

Paper,  CMdboard,  books,  and  pictures. 


Tons. 

1.086,097 

1, 494. 016 

38.  769 

320,968 

8,282 

284.128 

1, 104, 711 

169,858 

704, 951 

108, 347 

1,015,193 

26,  042 

347, 464 

217,  066 

78. 244 

5, 810,  637 

121. 144 

8.152 

50, 522 

896 

41, 536 

2,521 

637. 313 

4,862 

41.708 

115, 459 

4,289 

113,500 

32,  P24 

84.209 

1,021 

72, 2H3 

296,035 

80.991 

13.620 

8,319 

32,510 

1,135 

35.264 

54,599 

84,483 

7,504 

6,420 

2, 015 

16.237 

107, 170 

22,336 

73. 175 

12,543 

5, 152 

749 

8.754 

5.  261 

3,834 

80. 206 

6,045 


Franct. 
266. 240, 800 
138. 396, 600 
101.217,300 
54,777,000 
48, 883, 100 
34,416,900 
19.  720, 100 
19. 562,  800 
16.527,800 
14,  301,  900 
14. 064.  300 
13. 720,  300 
13, 139, 000 
11,268,000 
11,032,400 
0, 297,  000 
8,  980. 300 
8, 967, 800 
8. 369, 700 
7.813,900 
7, 057, 900 
6, 685,  600 
0, 328. 400 
5, 428.  900 
5. 273. 700 
5, 009, 000 
4,  578.  400 
4.410.8('0 
4, 280.  200 
4,  195, 100 

4.oai,:ioo 

3.  56.-),  800 
3. 346, 600 
3, 224. 800 
2.  996, 400 
2,  881. 100 
2.800,000 
2,  540,  300 
2. 530. 000 
2, 403, 700 
2,066,200 
2, 026. 200 
1.931,600 
1.800,000 
1,  674.  800 
1. 621, 400 
1.460,900 
1, 361, 400 
1,317,100 
1, 303, 4(.0 
1,210,70:) 
1,105,600 
1. 183.  900 
1, 109.  300 
1,  IftlS.  (KM) 
1, 039, 400 
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General  importations  in  1895 — Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Lead 

Elephant's  teeth  and  tortoise  shells. 
Other  articles 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
31,601 
428 
441,545 


Total 15,536.193 

Gold  and  silver 497 


Grand  total 15,536,090 


Value. 

Frane$. 
946,200 
914,900 

29,501,080 


959, 278,  080 
113,396,400 


1,072.075,380 


General  exports  in  1895J 


Articles. 


Silk  tissue,  lace,  ribbon,  and  floss  silk  . 

Cotton  tissue,  lace,  and  ri  bbon 

Coffee 

Woolen  tissue,  lace,  and  ribbon 

Dressed  skins  and  peltrr 

Toys,  fans,  brashes,  and  buttons 

Raw  skins  and  peltry 

Clothes  and  linen,  ready  made 

Plumes,  ostrich 

Dyestuffs 

Artificial  flowers 

Cocoa.. 


Quantity. 


Wines 

Metal  tools  and  works 

Paper,  cardboard,  books,  and  pictures . 

Silk  and  floss  silk 

Med  icanients,  eto 

Clock  making 

Butter . 


Cereals,  grain ,  and  flour 

Cotton,  in  bales 

Glass,  crystal,  and  earthen  ware 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  laoe,  ribbon,  and  titiaue 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  (manufacturing) . 

Perfumery 

Seeds. 


Machines  and  machinery . 

Wool,  in  bales 

Coal 

Musical  instruments 

Copper.. 


Brie  a-brao  (collection) 

Furniture  and  wood  works. . 

Leaf  tobacco 

Thread  of  all  sorts 

Canned  fish.ete 

Assortod  hair , 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueur. 

Amis  and  ammunition 

Bark,  sparto,  and  straw  hats . 
Oils. 


Assorted  colors 

Tallow 

Gold  and  silTer  jewelry. 

Koreism  wowIh 

Oleaginous  see<l  cakes. . . 
Boato. 


Indigo 

Cheeses 

Preserved  vegetables 

Manufactured  tobacco 

Ore  of  all  sorts 

Millstone,  grindstone,  eto. 

Condensed  milk 

Gold  and  copper  sheets. . . 

Hair,  twisted,  eto 

Other  articles 


Total 

Gold  and  silver . 


Tont. 

25,293 

152, 093 

385, 722 

73, 733 

28, 993 

50, 959 

150, 456 

9,391 

5,398 

100,782 

15,  701 

101,780 

98, 118 

94,385 

77, 930 

3,547 

26,551 

1,102 

44. 777 

287.407 

83.200 

142. 125 

27,219 

11,394 

13, 018 

41, 377 

40,038 

20,129 

2,620,389 

2,187 

19,  821 

9,707 

28,897 

25,609 

16,243 

19,984 

8,486 

46,  776 

3,958 

2,052 

44,098 

25,210 

35,  303 

10 

87, 207 

95,427 

68, 745 

1,543 

11,364 

16.068 

2.235 

16. 207 

29, 775 

13, 353 

3 

884 

736, 186 


6,  246, 792 
1.  034 


Grandtotal 6  247,826        987,661,200 


Value. 


Franc  . 
146, 627, 100 
157, 363. 100 
94, 509, 700 
72,419,600 
53, 225, 200 
38, 934,  6U0 
37.030,000 
26,411,900 
23.662,300 
17,686,200 
15, 175.  000 
14, 974, 600 
14, 724, 900 
11,905,900 
11,852,700 
9. 736,  300 
8,481,100 
7.904,300 
7, 712, 300 
7, 159,  OOU 
7,094,500 
6,911.200 
6, 234, 600 
6, 016, 400 
6,478,800 
5, 131, 600 
6,061,600 
4.591,500 
4, 454, 700 
8, 971,  ICO 
8,935.500 
8, 623, 800 
3, 550, 200 
3.378,800 
3.343,800 
3, 268, 500 
3, 203, 900 
3. 098, 300 
2,  792. 100 
2.  753, 000 
2.  243, 200 
2, 159. 000 
1,  881),  800 
1,570.900 
1, 699,  600 
1,022.300 
1,541,000 
1, 443,  100 
1, 394. 300 
1,  305, 800 
1,  341,  700 
1,270.500 
1.090,9^0 
1, 054, 900 
1, 041, 000 
1, 035,  700 
37, 912, 400 


931, 017, 900 
56, 043, 300 


'  lucludlug  exports  to  other  French  ports. 

C.  W.  CnANCELLOR,  Consul. 
Havre,  September  28,  1896. 
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NICE. 

Imports  at  Nice  for  the  year  ending  December  51, 1896. 


Articles. 


Bran... 

Carobs 

Charcoal 

Cheese 

Coal 

Cork 

Hemp 

Lnmber 

Maise 

Meat,  salted 

OU,  olive 

Paste,  macaroni . 

Rice 

Staves 

Stockfish 

VegerableSfdry  . 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Liouor 

Orainary .... 

Total 

Duties  collected. 


Quantity. 


Tons.   ewL 

615    10 

4,600    15 

1      6 

5 


3i»l    13 
7      9 


26 

5  18 

5  15 

2  16 

4,350  10 

1  2 

197  6 

01 


112  14 

1  7 

89  14 

43  14 

5,601  2 


Value 
entered. 


117,834.82 

71,054.12 

20.18 

1, 554. 15 

2.646.19 

14,420.85 

5,030.96 

45.67 

223.13 

821.23 

1,342,793.36 

86.10 

11, 426. 93 

1, 056. 14 

21, 756. 96 

103.09 

8,806.80 

12,648.07 
432,517.45 


1,940.847.20 
356,778.55 


Whence  imported. 


Russia. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Turkey. 

England,  Italy, 

Tunis,  Italv. 

Italy. 

Sweden,  Norway,  Germany. 

Italy. 

England,  Germany. 

Italy,  Spain,  TuuIb. 

l>o. 
Norway,  Germany,  England. 
Italy. 
Russia,  Italy. 

Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Algeria. 
Do. 


Exports  from  Nice  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895. 


Description. 


Casks 

Coals 

Flour 

l-'niits 

Glassware 

Oil; 

Olive 

Seed 

Perfumery 

Plaster 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Sea  biscuit 

Soap 

Vegetables,  dry. 
Wine: 

Liouor 

Orainary . . . 


Total I      171,318.07 


Value,  includ- 
Qnantity.  '     ing  costs 
I  and  charges. 


Tons.  ewt.\ 
322  14  I 
492    16  , 

«j 

6 


1 
121 

122 
7 
56 

303 
2 


10 
14 


37, 

1, 

108, 

5, 


1,344.59 

,329.73 

5.79 

55.02 

,683.01 

797.68 
295.96 
088.80 
317.56 
87.74 
19.69 
435.90 
6.37 
386.10 

150.68 
363.55 


Whither  erporteil. 


Spain,  Italy. 
Italy,  Turkey. 

Do. 

Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

Italy,  Turkey. 

Itoly. 

Italy,  Algeria. 

Italy. 


Italy,  Algeria. 
Spain."  '  " 
Italy. 


Italy,  Turkey, 
ifo. 


Do. 
Do. 


TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED  STATEB. 

Exports  to  the  United  Slates  in  1895.^ 


Articles. 


A  Imonds,  crushed 

Bronze,  manufactured 

Carboys  

Confectionery 

Karthen  ware 

Furoitare 

Hides,  salted 

Household  goods 

Linen 

Meal,  almond 

Machinery. . 


$65. 47 

137. 61 

80.11 

963.98 

1, 273. 42 

747. 49 

2,277.13 

13.741.49 

94.38 

566.98 

193.00 


Marble  work 

Mineral  water . . . 
Oil: 

Almond 

Olive 

Rape  seed 

Paper  and  labelii. 

Perfumery 

Photographs 


5. 077. 89 

65.114.69 

19.05 

32.  (»2 

546,221.88 

7.119.40 


Total 648,7.')0.10 


I _        __  I 

*From  the  agencies  under  Nice,  see  consul's  explanation  following.  ^  o 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


EXPLANATORY  OF  THK  NICE  TABLES. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  Departmeut's  dispatch  dated  August  5, 1896,  received  this  day, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  as  follows: 

In  the  first  table  mentioned,  tlio  figures  $171,318.07,  for  the  year  1895,  represent  the 
exports  from  the  port  of  Nice  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  a  custom-house 
report  furnished  to  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Nothing  is  reported  on  the  customs 
books  as  shipped  from  the  port  for  the  United  States  (as  shown  in  the  fourth  column 
of  the  form),  as  there  is  no  direct  cooununication  by  vessels  fh>m  Nice  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  second  table  mentioned  (trade  with  the  United  States) ,  the  figures  $643,750.10, 
for  the  year  1895,  represent  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  entire  consular 
district  (Nice  and  its  agencies),  according  to  the  invoice  books.  These  exports,  con  - 
sisting  of  olive  oil,  perfumery,  etc.,  manufacture<l  in  the  district,  were,  according 
to  information,  forwarded  by  rail  to  other  ports  (Marseilles,  Genoa,  etc.)  for  direct 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  would  be  included  in  the  customs  reports  of 
those  ports.  This  mode  of  shipment  is  nnavoidable,  as  there  is  no  direct  comnmni- 
cation  by  shipping  with  the  United  States  except  through  those  ports. 

The  reports  m  tue  above  forms  have  been  made  as  in  former  years. 

WiLBURN  B.  Hall,  ComuL 
Nice,  August  19, 1896, 


DECLARED  EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE, 


Statement  8h4ywing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896, 


Articles. 


CALAIS. 


Cement 

Flint  pebblea 

Lace 

Laatings 

Mackerel,  salted 

Oil 

Rags 

ShellR 

Sagar 

Tablelinen 

Veilings 

Velvet  and  velveteens. 

Wine 

Woolen  waste 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  80. 


$265.79 

203,817.41 

906.88 


709. 65 


Dec.  31. 


912,817.94 


358,674.81 
807.81 


8, 183. 21 
54.43 


176.63 
*4,"673.'6i" 
'   "628*76 


Totel 213,936.87  I    877,779.55 


CANNES. 

Confectionery 189.14 

Earthenware |  46.73 

Fnmiture  (carved  wood) 

Household  goods 

Meal,  almond 195.76 

Mineral  water 23. 16 

Oil:  I 

Almond i  902.39 

Olive '  9,388.18 

Bapeseed I  19.05 

Paper  and  labels 32.02 

Perfumery 109,448.84 


611. 36 
525.81 


Mar.  31. 


$437, 143. 62 
512.22 


365. 20 
291.60 


Jnne  30.     | 


Total. 


i 


$854.77 

313, 897.  lU 

609.43 

1,936.00 

313.25 


703.  55  I 
3,988.48 


380,620.42 
"3, 027.' 45" 


443, 004. 67  I    701.  258. 48 


$12, 817. 94 

1, 120. 56 

1,313,533.00 

2, 835. 84 

1, 936. 00 

313.25 

1,074.85 

291.60 

380,620.42 

176. 63 

703. 55 

19, 872. 75 

54. 43 

628.75 


1, 735, 979. 57 


186.18 


1, 920. 26 
0,003.82 


240,547.29 


108.18 


1,704.00 
10, 581. 93 


114,615.00 


Total 120,245.26       252,794.72  1    127,009.20 


Ahnonds , 

Bitter  almonds 

Capers 

Confltorea 

Cnttlefish  bones . . . 

Drugs 

Essences 

Glycerin 

Lithograph  stones. 
Muahrooms 


190.48 


lU,  264. 94 


1. 691. 29 
419.05 


624. 65 
14, 582. 42 
205.  86 
971.90 
633. 95 


1,299.56 


373.43 
2, 553. 77 


359.53 
177.50 
386.00 
104.22 


1.235.50 
10,160.95 


71, 670. 23 


800.50 
932.06 
177.56 
386.00 
594.34 
23.16 

5, 702. 15 

39, 134. 88 

19.05 

32.02 

536, 181. 45 


83,993.99  |      584,043.17 


636. 08 


2, 583. 72 


5,211.51 
697.80 


177. 10 


671.21 

209. 47 

6. 740. 90 

204.19 


Digitized 


190.48 

536. 08 

098.08 

35, 981. 85 

205.86 

8.445.91 

1,960.27 

6, 746. 90 

381.29 

5e 


^y-^OO^ 


EUROPE:    FRANCE. 
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statement  shotoing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


CBlTB— oontinaed. 

Paintiugs 

Seed,  different  sorts  of 

Seed  of  celery 

Tartar 

Verdigris.. 

Yermoat^ 


Sept.  30. 


Quarter  ending— 
Dec.  31. 


Vines. 
Wine. 


$553.42 

1,091.43 

42,553.30 

1, 777. 47 

91.43 


9(524.50 
3,476.00 
13, 413. 70 
1,029.46 


1,077.90 


Total 67,610.77 


Brandy 

Bram  ware. 

Gloves 

Olive  oil.... 

Paper  

Red  wine... 
Wool 


Total. 


DIJON. 

Cotton  wastes 

Hardware,  machinery,  and  tools . 

Linen  lace  goods 

Macaroni 

Musical  instmments 

Optical  goods 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Scales  and  weights 

Stones,  precious  and  false 

Watches 

Winee  and  llqnors 

Wood  sticks 

Woolen  goods 


112,613.88 
700.51 


458.38 

358.15 

154.40 

4,146.06 


118,431.37 


3,622.50 
10. 927. 99 
6,569.64 
1,982.80 
1,534.88 
20, 547. 58 
262.07 


200.22 

16,572.33 

639.44 

111.22 


Total I      62,870.67 


OBBNOBLB. 


AjDIiliieti*  .............. 

Cheese 

Fasteners,  glove 

Gloves 

Liqueurs.  

Machinery 

Pastes,  alinientary 

Skins,  raw*and  dressed. 

Show  cards 

Tapes  for  gloves 

Thread 

Welte  for  gloves 

Walnuts 

Wool 


10,734.52 

366.81 

456,919.74 

6,618.05 

1,895.86 

478.45 

18,96L56 

130.92 

154.14 


132.11 
2,818.75 


Total 493,209.91 


184.06 


7,460.18 
67.55 


6,842.08 
10,500.32 


Articles  de  Paris. 

Asbestos  cloth 

Art,  works  of  (pictures) 

Books 

Beans 

Bric-a-brao 

Bristles 

Camphor 

Ccdfskins,  leather, and  hides  .... 

Ballbearings 

Cattle...... 

Cheese 

Caloinm 

Church  ornaments 

Arsenic 

Coffee I 

Copper 28,297.37 

Cobzaoil I  207.88 


87,434.38 


5,345.23 


633.20 


2. 154. 30 


37, 716. 74 


185, 542. 13 
914.87 


t8.36 


186, 865. 86 


6. 364. 56 
11,  689.  32 

2. 472. 57 


438.90 
10,647.50 


80.00 

682.10 

68, 675. 59 

286.60 


96, 337. 14 


20, 659. 50 


283.609.90 
7, 617. 60 


883.00 
822.10 


373. 70 


Mar.  31. 


$174.00 


43, 999. 78 

636.53 

194  76 

97.14 

1, 302. 20 


55. 418. 02 


158,  967. 81 
683.47 
317.66 


137.03 


«1une  30. 


$85, 078. 16 
574.17 


170.20 


Total. 


$174. 00 

1, 177. 92 

5, 167. 43 

185.944.94 

4,017.03 

286.19 

97.14 

4,704.60 


97,  P74. 10  I      258. 319. 13 


107,803.32  ,       564.027.14 


544.53 


2,843.38 
317.66 
458.38 
894.43 
154.40 

4, 146.  OS 


160,106.87 


5,870.98 
14, 812. 61 

1,296.72 
241.83 
826.69 

6,209.63 


609.96 

22, 561. 41 

680.03 


62,019.76 


9,142.65 

732.20 

294,790.75 

8,375..'i5 

255.40 

790.75 

7,640.55 

92.50 


58,886.00  I 
151.90 


14,410.35 
945.95 


108, 347. 85  I   573, 741. 44 


-|- 


2,223.00 

7,499.67 

7. 862. 54 

1,935.62 

878. 91 

923.51 

15, 285. 44 


201.55 
1, 663. 64 
20, 783. 70 


69. 257. 58 


2,223.00 

22,360.71 

45, 292. 46 

12. 274. 55 

3, 103. 54 

3, 72J.  98 

51, 690. 15 

262.07 

281.55 

8, 155. 92 

123, 593. 03 

1, 406. 97 

111.22 


209,485.15 


1,  284. 95 

11,885.75 

342. 00 

132.767.50 

10, 054.  25 


861.90 
8, 634. 40 


39.25 
'i2,'904*45' 


372,903.70  |  337,176.65 


304.89 
233.44 


337. 76 


9. 980. 70 
8,547.65 
13,338.09 


2,316.00 

12,419.66 

93.73 

1,120.10 


7, 305. 87 


3,886.44 


382.55 
11,244.74 
22. 336. 01 
2, 876. 09 


17,  OU.  54 


414.64 
1, 139. 32 


607.70 


178, 774. 45 


480.57 


7, 350. 03 

4, 026. 31 

432  83 


4, 219. 88 


2, 650. 92 

2. 779. 68 

143.124.41 


1,284.95 

52,422.42 

1,441.01 

,166,987.89 

32, 665. 45 

2, 151. 26 

3,  014. 10 

31,  048. 61 

232.42 

527.84 

39.25 

132. 11 

89. 019. 55 

1.097.85 


l.:i82,064.71 


438.95 

233.44 

7,460.18 

67.55 

837.75 

7,205.20 

31, 815. 76 

88,  234. 57 

67,765.82 

432.83 

2,316.00 

39, 029. 22 

93.73 

4,818.76 

8,919.00 

150, 480.  28 
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OOMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  shomng  the  value  of  the  exports  deelared  for  export  to  the  United  Statee  at  the 
several  coneulatea  and  agencies  in  France,  etc, — Continaed. 


Articles. 


HAVBB— continned. 


Coooa 

(vYolea  (American  origin) 

Colomte  of  soda 

Dyestnffs 

Empty  bags 

Feathers 

Fnrnitnre  and  honsehold  effects. . . 

Glass  J arst  antique 

Hair,  cow .. 

Honsehold  effects 

Onions 

India  mbber 

Stones 

Lard 

Mineral  water 

Lime  juice 

Liquor 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments • 

Oils 


Nickel 

Ocher 

Mustard 

Paintinf^s  and  frames 

Fat6defoiegra8 

Vegetables •• . . 

Preserves 

Nuts,  etc 

Hags  and  old  paper 

Stearin 

Seeds,  plants,  and  trees 

Saffron 

Sulflnide 

SheUs  

Prunes  (American  origin) 

Sea  flint 

Snails 

Saddlery 

Sugar 

Ti£ 

Tapestry 

Truffles 

Tinware 

Table  covers 

Whalebone  (American origin). 

Wines 

Wool  and  wool  waste 

Woolen  cloth 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept  80. 


$27,385.64 

125.45 

8,783.38 

3,911.14 

406.07 

2,502.55 


25,682.87 

5L01 

2,179.78 


8. 558. 96 
196.86 
189.72 


5,043.08 
1,027.45 


175.06 
50.66 


18,779.03 

24,863.53 

19,059.22 

2,859.11 

2,620.94 


296.91 


16,221.60 
3,914.62 


Total 265,398.85 


167.50 
3,839.64 


LIMOGBS.  I 

Books 323.23 

Chins 141,858.81 

Rabbit  hair I  15,246.34 

Truffles ,  618.24 


Total !    158,045.1 


Argols 

Brandy  

Candle  wicks 

Carpets  and  tai)e8tries 

Celluloid,  manufactures  of 

Charcoal  for  censers 

Chlorate  of  potassium 

Chnrch  ornaments  and  metal  trim- 
mings  

Cotton  goods 

Dvestuffs 

Qlue  and  gelatin 

Hardware,  machinery,  and  tools. . . . 

Hair,  animal 

Hatters*  furs 

Macaroni 

Marble  for  moBalos 


4, 035. 18 


380.31 
2,764.00 
2.485.18 


58, 517. 62 
344.32 
13,820.80 
13, 167. 10 
7,914.08 


8, 032. 55 
14,68L49 
3,205.63 


Dec  31. 


$24, 448. 88 


8U.62 
1,427.50 


3,162.41 


81,679.41 


7.24 


19.969.67 
783.40 


1,171.77 


1.558.45 

689.66 

50,832.39 

9,707.22 

1, 518. 16 
18, 880. 77 

1,263.98 


700.92 


879.47 

"sifie 


108.50 


1,425.32 
1,875.14 


235,929.03 


187,932.42 


187,932.42 


1,464.19 
2,424.50 
2,072.53 
5.989.42 
173.70 


75,656.90 
1. 525. 08 
20,268.60 
10,465.67 
6,464.63 


3,222.93 
15,352.91 
4.688.71 


Mar.  31. 


$1,868.21 

675.00 

2,648.84 

23, 188. 23 


4, 988. 16 
2,443.09 

193.00 
1, 439. 29 

193. 00 


17,544.99 
662.64 


11, 829. 22 


3, 003. 89 

1, 339. 29 

11.94 

349.16 


1, 260. 17 
5U.99 


16,588.44 


37,924.36 
3,850.87 


482.50 
773.12 
69.71 
363.28 
130.66 


10.80 

214. 52 

1,800.82 

1,695.53 

875.24 


194, 245. 44 


437. 123. 12 
7,074.79 
1,854.48 


446,652.39 


9, 713. 26 

2,006.60 

294.26 


5, 187. 86 
173. 70 
930.50 

108,  404. 25 

897. 02 

13, 895. 45 

12. 507. 90 

8, 729. 20 

619. 15 

1,433.46 

15. 333. 01 

2, 484. 30 


June  30. 


$23, 552. 34 


1, 158. 00 
424.60 


967.51 
62, 839. 22 


947. 70 
13, 487. 03 


1,026.25 
*i,*7ii.'35 


231.13 
1, 774. 64 


3,829.46 
916.65 


3, 392. 58 
66.04 


1,023.50 


516.08 
'i68.'68  I 


Total. 


$1,868.21 

676.00 

2,648.84 

98,570.09 

125.45 

0,  583. 11 

'8.939.73 

1.023.67 

7,104.25 

193.00 

967.51 

137,746.49 

613. 65 


7.24 

947.70 

53,844.88 

030.26 

189.72 

1,026.25 

8, 046. 97 

5,249.86 

11.94 

849.16 

262.60 

8,224.81 

3,026.95 

60,832.89 

45,174.60 

26, 381. 09 

79,693.81 

8,  879. 61 

2,620.94 

700.92 

482.50 

1,411.97 

439.18 

3, 765. 86 

251.15 

16,221.50 

3,014.62 

108.50 

10.80 

1,234.02 

1,300.82 

3.704.43 

6,090.02 

168.68 


283,439.24  1      978,117.76 


328.23 

298,887.25  1,065,801.60 

15,246.34 

4,440.79  1  618.24 


3as,328.04  ;  1,081,988.41 


1,906.88  I 
838.62 


1,642.78 


13,748.44 
5, 377. 67 
3,887.69 
4.836.53 
15, 304. 74 
247.40 
030.50 


59,132.28 
726.11 
15, 333.  08 
12, 417. 16 
7,090.26 


4,209.13 


Jigitizf 


hm^o'^ 


301. 
3, 
62. 
48, 
24, 

12, 


711.05 
492.53 
818.02 
557.83 
198. 17 
619. 15 
688.94 
676.54 
299.46 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 

Sept  30. 

Quarter 
Dec.  31. 

812,800.85 
1,186.30 

ending- 
Mar.  31. 

$2,390.88 

2,946.46 

766.30 

1,331.45 

June  30. 

Total. 

LTONS—continned. 
Mineml  wnt^rff 

$11. 230. 86 
3  487. 43 

$1,466.03 

6,545.44 

430.40 

940.30 

$27,388.62 

Masic  strings  and  inntruments 

14,114.63 
1, 196. 70 

Preserved  friiitH 

1,442.78 
204.77 

3,934.35 

7.648.88 

Preserved  moats  (sausages) 

Silk: 

Cocoons ............ 

204.77 

26,425.21 
4.243.59 

26,425  21 

Combed 

5, 633.  96 

209.68 

497, 101. 32 

6,363.27 

2,792.02 

12, 669. 57 

Floss 

209.68 

Baw         

516, 863. 63 

9,381.68 

264.02 

101,724.10 

283.20 

775. 940. 40 

162, 793. 30 

23,859.70 

244,804.95 

89.843.20 

1. 170. 26 

8, 537. 38 

309,602.15 
17,827.12 

137. 17a  88 
6,004.26 

1,460,745.48 

89, 576. 33 

264.02 

Spun     

Tnro'wn 

Waste 

41.444.01 
7,020.86 
1.080,744.50 
132,206.06 
42.370.08 
204,494.53 
196,475.24 

46,357.26 

77.20 

1,020,205.96 

196,287.55 

80, 446. 55 

276,645.21 

63,962.84 

30,168.80 

1, 941. 71 

458,503.27 

101,141.71 

17,674.70 
247,488.77 

64,603.30 

219, 688. 67 

Handkerchiefs,  ties,  flags,  etc. . . 
Piece  fTooda 

9,322.97 
3.335,484.13 
592,428.62 
114,351.03 
072,431.46 
414,884.58 

1,179  26 

Pongees 

Ribbons 

TnllM»  and  vftilino-a 

Vdvets  and  plushes 

Skins,  hides,  and  leather 

24, 66L 14 

6,770.08 

8,608.95 
138.38 
241.63 

48.477.55 
138  38 

StrHtnary  .  ,             ,  r 

Stones,  precious 

241  63 

870. 18 

'      887.62 

757  80 

Theatrical  goods t 

1, 975. 94 

1,975.94 

6,525.90 

1,607.29 

319  22 

Thread,  mefi^llc 

6,525.90 
149.50 

Wines  and  liqaors 

i25. 76 
"     " 

426.53 

906.50 
819.22 

Woolen  goods 

Total j^ 

2, 386, 190. 54 

2, 132, 081. 60 

2,158.878.45 

1,191,302.30 

7,860,652.98 

Abainthe 

3,592.12 

1, 659. 80 

139,967.78 

5,387.76 

388,869.51 

66,551.87 

107. 45 

Antiquities 



AlmnndV  --r-r - 

. 

Asphalt           

Argols  and  tartar 

1 

Bulbs 

Beauxito 

1 

Beana... 

1  330.54 

Candied  fruit 

' 

94,444.37 
713  93 

Cork 

1 

Cuttlefish  bones 

338.56 

Cement 

1 

17,236.03 
8,464.80 
4. 525. 41 
1,300.59 
1,075.36 
6,919.18 

45,444.41 
169.31 

Chloride  of  lime 

Chloride  of  soda ' 

Carpets ! 

Cofliee 

Chemicals. .  - . , ' 

i>ruCT 

1      ' 

S3m ::::::::::::::::;:::::::::  :;:i::::::;::::;: 

. 

Extract  of  mert ' 

16, 29fi.  72 

Fruit  pulp ! 

1 

2.  773. 30 

Farina ' 

1 

4  491.39 

Filberts ' 

1 

5,979.49 

t,  080. 80 

63,950.14 

140  538. 95 

Flowers 1 

....              1 

Glue ' 

1 

Glycerine ' 

Goatskins ' 

10li846.80 
164.61 

Gun  stocks 

Gum  arabic 

1 

6. 672. 75 

Gum 

7,280.60 

3,728.00 

426.60 

Glazed  calfskins | 

1 

Grease - 

1 

Hair 

1 

38, 344. 07 
3  2:u.  41 

Hats 

Hides ' 1.     .  .     . 

16,660.13 
051.10 

Indigo ' 

Immortelles 

1 

036.17 

Liquors 

1                         1 

2,943.86 
779  70 

Licorice 

; 1 

Macaroni 

...:::.::::::..:.:.::;:::;::;:::::::::' 

48,096.95 
18, 645. 62 
11  805.24 

Marble 

'*i 

Mosaics 

1 

Mineral  water 

1 

8, 626. 77 

Machinery 1 ' 

361.88 

Linen  eoods i 1 

3,89t>.55 

Qoherf. 1 : ::.::.. .;..l::::::;::::i 

iizadii-lliit. 

J     46,009.31 
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Siat&meni  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France^  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 

Quarter 

ending 

Total. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

MARSEILLES— con  tinuod. 

OUs: 

Alnioud 

$636.62 

4,419.34 

37, 060. 89 

300.05 

Castor ' 

CoOrOannt  - , 

£s8eatial | 

Machinery 

57,394.83 

Olive...... 1 

160,531.88 
1,085.50 
1,  111.  56 

Other ' 

Peanut 

Sesame '  

12, 855. 67 

Olivei*  and  capers 

1,111.26 

Paper 

'      1 

28,618.85 

Pisl  achioe 

1 

1. 375. 00 

Pens 

' 

627.50 

Haps  and  old  rope 

1 

107, 157. 54 

Kaftla 

1, 534. 05 

Soap 



51, 860. 01 

Skins 

183, 000. 08 

Seeds: 

Beet 

1 

1^448.20 

Celery 

5, 687. 22 

Castor 

1,811.05 
400.46 

Canary 

1 

C«Hander - r  - 

1 

5,264.45 

Other 

22,234.50 
888.06 

Sticks  and  handlen '  

1 

Sugar 

Sundries 

0,700.54 

6. 471. 60 

2. 043. 61 

1 

Silk 

Talc - -- 

2,240.48 

Tassels 

" 

1.630.27 
7,007.21 
4.027.64 

Terra  alba 



Tnr  and  pitch 

Truffles'. 

1.604.46 
161.15 

Tobacco ' 

Vermuth 

67, 030. 83 

"Vineefar 

80.85 

WooL --      ■ 

681, 042. 50 

Wine '  

6, 184. 40 

Wood:                                                   1 

For  pipes 

80,233.05 

£l)ony.. 

174. 47 

Other f 

2, 018. 47 

Walnuts ! 

142, 057. 58 

•     Total 

3. 002, 658. 36 



MKNTOWE. 

$6,000.00 

6,000.00 

MONACO. 

Spirits 

$463.20 
458.37 

463.20 

"Vvines    

458.37 

Total 

921.57 

021.67 

NAKTES. 

Angelica  •••• 

42.66 

42.66 

Beans 

y     $2, 927. 66 
591.16 

2,927.66 

Books 

Cotton  cloth 

^2.28 

328.93 

1, 944. 33 
35U.  42 

3,126.70 
350.42 

Conned  goods 

Clear  cotton 

601.07 

691. 07 



264.45 

264.45 

Chestnut  extract 

206.54 

a06.54 

Church  ornaments 

115.80 

115. 80 

£au de vie . 

61.13 
1, 186. 24 

61.13 

Foiesgras 

Glue 

780.53 
177.97 

671.44 
127.  88 

876.64 

3,  514. 75 
305.85 

Hardware                      ... 

261.23 

261.23 

187.92 
243. 51 
274.40 

137. 92 

243. 51 

\f  onarnni                      .... 

219.83 

372.  49 

4. 557. 19 

1. 472. 99 

33, 765. 75 

494.23 

Mackerel             ... 

372. 49 

Munhrooms 

Mine  orange 

Pease 

1.894.10 
1, 450. 31 

4,  J)68. 4S 
1, 494.  79 

2,  232. 04 

1, 487. 26 

966.87 

13,651.81 
5, 905.  H5 
34, 732. 62 
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Statement  ehawing  the  ralue  of  Ike  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  Stales  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France,  etc. — CoDtinued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30.     I     Dec.  31.     I     Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


TotaL 


r 


KA1«TB8— oonti  nued . 

Plants $309.52'    $34,215.29 

Pickles I  323.89  i 

Bosaries i  510.10  i 

Sardines '    128.938.25  1    197,801.62 

Seeds 1       3,914.13  1      23,0«0.16 

Silk : 

Sprato )        9,937.43  4,594.74 

Tapioca j 

Vegetable* | 

Tripe i 

Truffles i 162.12 

Walnuts 2,647.79  2,483,12 

Wines 3,072.37'        2,033.49 


$6, 435. 21 


112. 13 

61,046.86 

10, 020. 32 

98.94 

24,600.06 


$39,991.92 


2, 004. 88 


NICE.  I  I 

Clock 

Earthenware , 

Household  goods 10,066.19  I 

OiKolive 4,593.92  I 

Paint  ings 1 1 . 

Perfumery 


-r 


150.56 
1, 273. 80 
5, 920. 02 


125. 45 


4,957.85 


Total 14,649.11 


PARIS. 

Alhamen 

Argola 

Art,  works  of  (paintinf^  bronzes, 
statuary,  and  antiquities) 

Bhicking 

Books,  prints,  engravings,  etc 

Boots,  shoes,  and  manufactures  of 
leather 

Brandv  and  liquors 

Bristles 

Brushes 

Buttons  and  trimmings 

Carria  gcs 

Chemicals 

Church   ornaments   and   metallic 
trimmings 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  uinterial 
for 

Confectionery  and  chocolate 

CorMft-8 

Costumes  and  dresses 

Cotton  goods 

Dyestuffs 

Drug!*  and  medicines 

Fani'V  goods 

Featfiers  and  flowers  (artiflcial)  and 
millinery 

Furniture  and  household  effects 

Glassware  and  china  earthenware 
and  tiles 

Gloves 

Glue  and  glycerin  and  gelatin 

Groceries 

Grease,  tallow,  and  stearin 

Hair: 

Animal 

Human 

Hardware,  machinery,  and  manu- 
factures of  metal 

Hatters'  goods  (rabbit  skins,  etc.) 
and  furs 

Horn  strips,  fur  corsets 

Horses 

Bulldogs 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 

Laces.  crai>es,  and  embroideries  aud 
yeilingH 

Linen  goods 

Macaroni 

Merinos,  cashmeres,  and  miscella- 
neous dress  goods 


7, 344. 38  I    6, 083. 30 


6,122.00  I 
26,030.00 

I 

862,401.00  I 
21.987.00  I 
68,844.00  I 
1 
3, 089. 00 
7,122.(K) 
25, 323. 00 
111.469.00 
232,684.00 
10. 970. 00 
15,537.00 

50, 416. 00 
83,205.00 

13, 430. 00 

28, 195.  00 
138,604.00 

54, 816. 00 
995.00 

42, 507. 00 
355,468.00 

1.002,.S41.00 
192, 223. 00 

227,617.00 

220,745  00 

27, 403. 00 

93,037.00 

9,948.00 

2, 634. 00 
12, 326. 00 

85,823.00 

921.016.00 
32,909.00 
7,488.00 


24, 955. 00 
492, 326. 00 

322, 108. 00 

30. 151. 00 

1, 557. 00 

,867,619.00 


9, 380. 00 

14,247.00 

I 

836,238.00  i 

31,460.00  ' 

77,681.00  I 

407.00  I 
11,796.00  I 
36,898.00 
92,486.00  I 
220.448.00 
12,  343. 00 
15,  211. 00 

37,508.00 
80, 953. 00 

11. 630. 00 
31, 596.  00 
65,471.00 

111,467.00 

6, 973. 00 

44, 606. 00 

406,774.00 

631, 695. 00 
101,632.00 

197, 022. 00 
110,230.00 
194, 098.  00 


1,182.00 

4,891.00 
8,  033. 00 

93, 318. 00 

364,643.00 

20, 085. 00 

965.00 


50. 286. 00 
332, 040. 00 

367, 801. 00 
19, 733. 00 


8, 754. 00 
33.148.00 

302, 802. 00 

6,611.00 

81. 481. 00 

2, 116. 00 

15.686.00 

27,  783. 00 

106, 060. 00 

421. 203.  00 

2,364.00 

76, 911. 00 

43,258.00 
37, 366. 00 

10,809.00 
28, 102. 00 
107, 605. 00 
77,  299.  00 


36, 096. 00 
343, 196. 00 

1, 286, 958. 00 
77,371.00 

71. 459. 00 
186,567.00 
286,439.00 


1,61&00 
11, 333. 00 

58, 127. 00 

155, 3.')8. 00 
34,399.00 
4, 343.  00 


84, 075. 00 
374,  517. 00 

508,051.00 
15,846.00 


821,763.00  !l,  622, 678. 00 


895.46 
8,568.20 
72.25 
84.13 
57.12 
547  15 
1,720.69 


1.544.00 

5, 449. 44 

743. 05 

77.20 


7, 813. 69 


$40,960.02 

323.69 

622.23 

377,786.63 

87,003.60 

'  994.39 

47,720.43 

72.25 

84.13 

67.12 

709.27 

6,851.60 

7, 110. 74 


125.45 

150. 56 
12, 872. 9( 
20.921.23 

743.05 
77.20 


34, 890. 48 


10,352.00 
33, 105.  OO 


34,608.00 
106,630.00 


298, 127. 00  2, 299. 663. 00 
23,262.00  I  83,220.00 
51,890.00  I   279,796.00 


2,248.00 
9, 405. 00 

17, 750. 00 
100, 127. 00 

91, 193.  00 
3, 983. 00 

55, 142. 00 

26,906.00 
28,496.00 

8,674.0t 
36.  636. 00 
31,624.00 
50,585.00 
341.00 
33, 757. 00 
292,612.00 


7,860.00 
44,009.00 
107,703.00 
410, 142. 00 
965.528.00 
29.660.00 
162.801.00 

158,088.00 
230,020.00 

44,448.00 

"343,304.66 

294, 157. 00 

7, 309. 00 

156, 965. 00 

1,398,052.00 


491,085.00  I  3,502,279.00 
106.193.00    477,419.00 


66,644.00 

55.716.00 

286,230.00 


I 


1, 256. 00 

1,953.00  , 
17,051.00  ' 

I 


562.742.00 
573,258.00 
794,170.00 
93. 037. 00 
12,990.00 

11,096.00 
48,743.00 


48,687.00,   285,965.00 


276,320.00  I 
21,095.00  , 


1,717,337.00 
108. 488. 00 
12, 796. 00 
386.00  I  386.00 
36, 187. 00  196. 502. 00 
351,075.00  1,549,958.00 


191, 430. 00 
26,754.00 


1, 389, 390. 00 

92,484.00 

1. 657. 00 


345,820.00  i  4,557,880.00 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  far  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Firanoe,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


PABis— continued . 


MngioAl  instrnments 

Optical  and  scientific  instrnmoniB. . 
PaintH,  colon,  and  artists'  supplies. 

Paper  and  stationery 

Porfuniery  aud  toilet  articles 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Platinnm 

Preserved  fruits  aud  vegetables  and 

olive  oil 

Rags 

SoMis  and  plants  ond  clover 

Shawls 

Silk  goods 

Sardines  

Skins,  hides,  and  leather . . 

Stones  (millstones,  marble,  etc.)- . • . 
Upholster.y  goods  and  wall  paper. 

Vanilla  and  vanilline 

Wine 

Wood  aud  woodenware 

Wool  and  \irool  waste 

Woolen  cloth 

Yams 

All  other  articles 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30. 


Deo.  81. 


$39, 677. 00 
154,303.00  , 
84.209.00  I 
19,380.00 
149,424.00  I 
14, 945. 00 
82,614.00 

70,947.00 

43, 518. 00 

95,858.00 

5.286.00 

234,668.00 


f33,289.00 
118. 867. 00 
40, 235. 00 
12,  672. 00 
203, 934. 00 
13, 535. 00 
75,406.00 

72, 735. 00 
34.200.00 
180,642.00 
5,  807. 00 
61, 882. 00 


470,879.00 
10,626.00 

248, 305. 00 
16,  382. 00 
10,945.00 


235,779.00 
6,928.tH) 

184,302.00 
34. 2.36. 00 
12, 909. 00 


1,889.00 
30, 186. 00 
22.611.00 
404, 374. 00 


776.00 
16, 966. 00 


Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


Total. 


$27. 052. 00 
68, 309. 00 
85,281.00 
10,359.00 

185,787.00 
9.290.00 
99,498.00 

60, 757. 00 
30,614.00 

169, 677. 00 
8,607.00 

141, 124. 00 


290, 287.  UO 
8. 087. 00 

143. 845.  UO 
10, 056. 00 
5,307.00 


7,076.00 
14,379.00 


$35,960.00 

83, 603. 00 

30,172.00 

9, 007. 00 

138, 440. 00 

4. 195. 00 

78,  586. 00 

60.958.00 
2.518.00 

99,904.00 
3,416.00 

61,095.00 
3,431.00 
207, 368. 00 
8,860.00 
104, 802. 00 
9, 155. 00 
3, 204. 00 
2, 147. 00 
6,948.00 

48,962.00 


294, 803.  CO  I    536,895.00  i     174,735.00 


Total 9.989,992.00  7,084,119.00  8,290,664.00  4,707,472.00 


Buckles 

Beet  root  seeds 

Caoutchouc 

China  ware 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Dried  vegetables  and  farinaceous  . 

Drugs  and  chemical  stuffs 

Fancy  goods 

Fumiture 

Uingerbread  and  cakes 

Glass: 

Glassware 

Plate  glass 

Watch  crystals 

Iron: 

Iron  carriage  attachments 

Steel  printing  designs 

Steel  tubes  and  hardware 

Kid  gloves 

Lithoffiaphio  cards  and  maps 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

MusicallDstruments 

Preserved  fruits 

Rabbitskins 

Silk,  shoddy,  or  wa^te 

Statuary 

Straw  hats 

Straw  coverings 

TinfoU 

Wallpaper 

Wnsh  blue 

Willow  ware 

Wine: 

Brandy 

Champagne 

Ordinary  table 

Wooden  tes.  tiles 

Woolen  yams 

Sundries 


871.62 


4, 184. 63 

0, 152. 16 

117.95 

2,261.75 


7, 154. 28 
149.50 
63.23 
202.48 

123.32 

21,253.82 

483.92 


747. 40 
8,291.55 
299.10 
24.13 
100. 15 
290.45 


7. 620. 50 

797. 42 

2, 919. 80 

4. 106. 05 

427.50 

273.00 


974.45 
3,618.75 
2, 139. 89 
4,967.78 

157. 87 
1,531.32 


1, 133. 96 


$185,978.00 
425, 072. 00 
139, 900. 00 

51, 418. 00 
677,565.00 

41,965.00 
316,194.00 

255,897.00 

110,850.00 

555.081.00 

23,116.00 

498,769.00 

3,431  00 

1,204,313.00 

:)4, 501. 00 

631,254.00 

69,829  00 

82, 455. 00 

2,147.00 

16, 688. 00 

110.493.00 

22,611.00 

1.410,807.00 


30,072,237.00 


25, 478. 19 
354.57 
512.99 
225.09 

3,026.48  I 
15,085.02 
1,551.72  ! 

138.72 
1. 527. 20 
16,535.53 


1, 775. 48 

4, 669. 11 

96.31 

7, 049. 65 

495.65 

21, 434. 87 

730.  93 


979. 74 
2,984.25 
6,826.11 

104.22 
8,906.56 


21, 133. 30 
262.70 


159.21  ' 
I 
2,304.43 
17,110.09 
957.63 


168.77 


2,774.12 
7,058.63 


174. 76 


837.23 


1,539.30 
2, 240. 68 
15, 241. 40 


2,042.10 
7, 841. 85 


39.62 
566, 651. 10 


338.60 


93, 731. 50 
10,941.55 


13, 334. 82 

27.02 

1, 378, 072. 42 

46.32 

56, 898. 95 

736. 10 

33. 77 


1. 277. 96 
18,089.81 


1,074.00 
80,589.35 


455.48 


64.92 


1, 848. 47 

3. 196. 27 

24,047.67 


629.65 

844.91 

786.31 

11, 813. 40 


9.65 
382.23 


451.02 


1, 018. 48 
2,998.81 
13, 274. 77 


129.04 

59.18 

8, 030. 76 


718, 177. 10  ; 

**66,"385."46'' 
684.77 
76.06 


80^,  866. 96 

411.34 

17, 720. 04 


304. 94 


2, 479. 98 

4. 598. 49 
11.084.25 
25,615.16 

475. 8"> 
19.749.2S 

495.  U5 

75, 2O0. 6t 

1,497,70 

576.22 

755.55 

8,228.35 
61,407.56 
2,903.27 

138.72 

4, 626. 56 

73, 456. 24 

299.10 

664.02 

482.38 

290.46 

64.92 

1,288.85 

7. 520. 50 
6. 20.3. 67 

11, 355. 56 

57.269.80 

427.50 

1, 241. 25 

973. 95 

2, 887. 59 

41,020.83 

66.64 

3,460,767.67 

4.')7. 66 

228. 735. 89 

12, 302. 42 

414.77 


Total 751.663.33   1,511,246.44,    900,895.59  i    931,469.57     4,127.174.93 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the 
several  consulates  and  agencies  in  France,  etc, — Continued. 


Article*. 

Quarter  ondini;— 

Total. 

Sept.  30. 

Bee.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

»P.  BTIBHNS. 

Beltine 

$508.14 

2,660.16 

12, 074. 84 

7,216.56 

7,080.42 

$508.14 

6.753.67 

28, 156. 65 

26,663.76 

16, 675. 36 

102  00 

Bonbons  

$2,304.60 
6,682.53 
6,165.23 
4,035.01 
170. 76 

$1,608.72 
4, 564. 48 
0,226.00 
2,085.53 
21.24 
8.867.37 
14,005.74 
024,47 

Braids 

$5,834.80 
3,056.07 
1,664.50 

Button  stock 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Cotton  waste 

8,867.37 
51.283.28 
8.530.62 
1,077.87 
6, 173. 10 
182  42 

Gloves 

16,210.22 

16,643.01 
1.716.43 

4,424.81 
880.74 

Glove  skin 

Haircloth 

i.  077. 87 
1,525.52 

Harness  (looms) 

877.52 

1,647.38 

2,122.68 

182.42 

124.48 

17,216.16 

Hats       

Knives  ,.„,--, r 

305.06 

16.785.03 

804,64 

528.68 

20, 150. 58 

882.28 

341.85 

436.35 
28,758.38 

1,484.52 
01, 020. 05 

Lace 

Xiinings 

1,776.02 
671.00 

Ijocks 

220.15 

Macaroni . .  r - . 

i22.00 

122.00 

Macbinerv 

118.65 

118  65 

Mineral  water 

187.78 

820.05 

5,205.50 

83. 685. 61 

213, 355. 81 

1.762.80 

112. 51 

800.29 

Mohair 

829.05 

Kat  traps 

4,200,16 

116,100.33 

156,110.75 

5, 206. 80 

3,023.53 

105,240.65 

40,020.01 

2, 235. 51 

182.47 

2,840.56 

12,062.78 

24,321.31 

366.11 

16, 260. 84 

Ribbons: 

Silk 

317, 008. 27 

Velvet   

442  725  88 

Elastic 

0,571.40 
182.47 

Sythes 

SnrinflTS  (looms) - 

08.81 
352.  41 

08  81 

Wine 

352  41 

Total .            

360,488.08 

361,347.06 

227,066.28 

77,486.27 

1,027,286.60 

TOULON. 

Bulbs 

882.45 
342.73 

105.00 

2,600.00 

60.  OC 

087.54 

Immortelles 

1.468,735.00 

382.60 

4, 704, 065. 00 

Seeds 

6U.90 

Total 

1,225.18 

2,765.00 

1, 468, 735. 00 

382.60 

5,842,505.00 

TBOYE8. 

Hosiery 

126,035.36 
0,460.00 

65,340.02 
60, 348. 34 

141. 833. 13 
67,072.71 

134,706.28 
44,320.08 

467, 023. 79 

Kldgloves 

182, 110. 13 

Total 

135,405.36 

125,607.36 

200, 805. 84 

170,035.36 

650,033.92 

GEKMANY. 


GENERAL  EEPOET.' 

Oermany  would  be  an  excellent  market  for  our  manufactures,  as  well 
as  our  food  products,  were  it  not  that  protection  ideas  hiive  found  so 
much  favor  among  its  legislators.  In  Germany,  the  manufacturing 
classes  look  with  jealousy  on  the  United  States  as  already  a  rival  in 
many  fabrics,  and  soon  to  be  a  rival  in  more.  But  the  landowning 
classes,  which  have  great  power  in  the  imperial  and  other  courts,  in  the 
army  and  Government  departments,  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  sovereign  states  belonging  to  the  Empire,  are  even 
more  active  and  outspoken  in  their  objection  to  American  food  products. 
From  them,  starting  with  Prince  Bismarck's  organ  in  Hamburg,  has 
lately  come  the  proposal  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  union  of  the 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  against  the  products  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  certain  that  Germany  can  not  raise  enough  food  products 


>  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8, 1896. 
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to  supply  her  population,  but  those  who  are  willing  to  concede  this 
argue  that,  with  sufdcient  restrictions  on  foreign  imports,  it  would  pay 
Germans  to  raise  enough  to  meet  all  demands,  and  that  meantime, 
the  United  States  should  not  furnish  the  lacking  amount,  but  some 
European  country  to  which  Germany  is  under  obligations  of  alliance 
or  recii)rocity. 

Germany  occupies  a  peculiar  attitude  toward  the  United  States, 
because  the  emigration  to  North  America  has  been  very  large  and  the 
opinion  prevails  that  a  German  who  has  once  settled  in  the  Unite<l 
States  is  thereafter  lost  to  Germany.  The  number  of  Germans  who 
have  emigrated  and  return  to  spend  much  money  in  Germany,  educate 
their  children,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  impress  the  public. 
• 

EMIGRATION  FROM  GERMANY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  transatlantic  emigrants  out 
of  the  German  Empire,  annually,  during  the  years  1876  to  1896.  inclusive, 
with  the  percentage  the  annual  emigration  bears  to  the  population,  and 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States.  By  comparing  the  several  years 
in  this  table,  one  sees  that  a  falling  off  in  emigration  from  Germany  to 
the  United  States  means  a  genersJ  falling  off,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
what  emigration  there  happens  to  be  is,  iu  overwhelming  quantity,  an 
emigration  across  the  Atlantic  to  North  America. 

Transatlantic  emigratUm. 


Year. 


1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879 
1880. 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Total  emigration. 


German 

emi- 
grants. 


29,644 

22,898 

25,627 

35,888 

117,097 

220,902 

208,685 

173, 616 

149, 065 

110,119 


Per  thou 

sand  of 

l)opala- 

tion. 


0.60 

.53 

.58 

.80 

2.60 

4.86 

4.45 

8.77 

8.22 

2.36 


To  the 
United    , 
States.    I 


18. 
20, 
30, 
103, 
206, 
189, 
159, 
139, 
102, 


224 


Year. 


1886 
1887, 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Totai  emigration. 


German 

emi- 
grants. 


Per  thou 
sand  of 
popula- 
tion. 


83,825 
104,787 
103,951 
96,070 
97, 103 
120.089 
116, 339 
87,677 
40.964 
37,498 


1.77 
2.20 
2.16 
1.97 
1.97 
2.41 
2.31 
1.73 
.80 
.72 


To  the 
United 
States. 


75,691 
95,976 
94,364 
84,424 
85,112 
108,611 
107.803 
75, 102 
34,210 
30,692 


IMPROVED   CONDITIONS   OF   LABOR. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  general  emigration  out  of  Germany 
is  to  be  found,  in  the  main,  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  the 
German  laboring  classes.  The  workingmen  have  obtained  many  favors 
of  late  years,  not  only  in  more  hygienic  conditions  and  improvement  in 
wages,  but  in  life  and  accident  insurances,  whereby  they  are  protected 
in  old  age  and  some  provision  made  for  their  families.  Goincidently  with 
this  is  a  decline  in  the  prospects  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
where  financial  matters  have  been  unsettled  and  great  aggregations  of 
capital,  by  monopolizing  extensive  branches  of  industry  and  con- 
trolling labor-saving  machines,  have  reduced  the  demand  for  labor. 
While  the  tendency  in  Germany  is  to  force  the  price  of  food  up,  in 
order  to  make  agriculture  more  profitable,  the  finances  have  been  man- 
aged with  great  intelligence,  and  the  huge  burdens  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  Government  are  now  borne  with  ease;  so  that,  of  late,  the  appro- 
priations have  surpassed  the  estimated  outlays. 
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The  falling  off  in  emigration^  however,  se^ms  to  be  more  the  result 
of  hard  conditions  in  the  United  States  than  the  undoubtedly  improved 
conditions  in  Germany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Germany.  In  June,  1895,  the  Hamburg  authorities  reported 
11,634  male  and  4,260  female  unemployed,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  14,785  male  and  3^503  female.  This  represented  24  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Hamburg.  In  Germany  at  large,  a  low  estimate 
would  be  200,000  unemploy^.  To  meet  this  distress,  societies  for 
the  supply  of  labor  have  been  formed  in  Berlin,  Cologne,  Busseldorf, 
Essen,  and  Wiesbaden,  Baden,  Heidelberg,  and  Offenburg.  In  1895, 
the  Berlin  society  provided,  out  of  23,673  demands  for  work,  no  less 
than  17,096  persons  with  places.  In  Cologne,  during  1895,  there  were 
15,820  demands  and  8,860  persons  were  supplied  with  work.  In  Wiirt- 
temberg,  the  communes  undertake  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed; 
the  ^'Arbeitsamter"  of  the  various  communes  have  a  central  office  at 
Stuttgart  to  which  they  report  weekly.  A  curious  and  very  successful 
system  exists  in  Luxemburg.  There,  lists  of  workingmen  demanding 
work  are  hung  up  at  the  post-offices,  and  the  central  post-office  under- 
takes the  task  of  constantly  revising  a  general  list  of  such  names  and 
demands  and  sending  it  out  to  the  various  post-offices  for  publication. 

GEBMAN  COLONIZATION. 

In  connection  with  emigration  is  the  rise  of  Germany  as  a  colonial 
power.  Two  main  factors  can  be  given  for  this  movement;  a  desire  to 
secure  such  profits  as  the  British  gain  from  their  colonies  by  con- 
trolling new  lands  into  which  their  products  and  manufactures  flow, 
and  the  consideration  that,  by  means  of  colonies,  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States  might  be  diverted.  Germany  has  not  been  content  to 
push  the  British  Empire  hard  with  her  manufactures,  entering  into  suc- 
cessfdl  competition  in  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
in  iN'orth  and  South  America,  but  wishes  to  rival  her  as  a  founder  and 
organizer  of  colonies.  In  West  Africa,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Guinea 
Coast,  she  has  a  small  territory  called  Togo,  occupied  since  1884.  In 
the  same  region,  with  a  seacoast  opposite  the  Spanish  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  she  has  a  much  larger  territory,  Kamerun,  stretching  north- 
eastward to  the  great  Lake  Tshad,  occupied  also  in  1884;  it  has  495,000 
square  kilometers  (188,100  square  miles),  and  about  3,500,000  popula- 
tion. South  of  the  equator  and  north  of  Cape  Colony,  she  has  a  very 
large  territory  called  German  Southwest  Africa;  it  contains  835,100 
square  kilometers  (317,338  square  miles)  and  about  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  its  only  good  harbor,  Walfisch  Bay,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Germany  has  had  since  1884  a 
still  larger  possession,  called  German  East  Africa,  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth  degree  of  latitude  south.  Its  area  is  995,000  square  kilometers 
(378,100  square  miles),  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  3,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  British  own  two  large  islands  off  this  coast,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
while  the  Germans  own  Mafia  Island.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  portion 
of  the  great  East  Indian  Island  New  Guinea  and  an  archipelago  in 
the  same  waters  have  been  German  since  1884.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  25,000  square  kilometers  (9,500  square  miles)  and  the  population  at 
about  400,000. 

So  far  as  the  area  is  concerned,  Germany  has  very  extensive  colonies, 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  they  have  cost  her 
far  more  than  she  has  gained  from  them,  or  is  likely  in  the  immediate 
future  to  gain.    Emigration  is  shy  of  these  tropical  cUmes.    Dazzling 
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inducements  have  been  offered  to  colonists  again  and  again,  bat  the 
few  settlers  who  have  ventured  out  seem  to  die,  or  return  as  broken 
men,  or  drift  to  other  colonies.  The  main  reason  is  the  climate,  which, 
in  most  of  the  German  colonies,  is  deadly  to  the  European,  especially 
to  the  north  European;  but  another  very  important  reason  is  the 
bureaucratic  and  often  tyrannical  character  of  the  German  ofScials 
and  military  men  who  are  sent  out  to  administer  the  colonies  and  com- 
prise overwhelmingly  the  majority  of  the  white  populatiou.  They 
rarely  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessities  of  an  absolutely 
different  style  of  life,  and  either  wear  themselves,  the  settlers,  and 
natives  out  with  punctilios  and  routine  work  or  use  their  power  with 
the  arrogance  and  unscrupulousness  of  men  suddenly  given  authority 
who  have  been  more  accustomed  to  obey  than  to  command. 

The  colonies  have  been  promoted  by  an  organization  called  Deutsche 
Kolonialgesellschaft,  which  has  its  central  bureau  in  Berlin,  but  is 
represented  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  Empire.  The  honorary  presi- 
dent is  Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  Statthalter  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  president  is  Duke  Johann  Albrecht  of  Meckleuburg-Schwerin. 
The  colonies  are  under  the  foreign  office,  and  the  colonial  department  is 
represented  by  Dr.  Kayser,  actual  privy  councillor  of  the  legation. 

The  great  emigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1881  and 
1882  was  the  immediate  cause  for  the  determination  of  the  German 
Government,  then  conducted  by  Prince  Bismarck,  to  seize  lands  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  for  coloaial  purposes.  A  German  colonial  society 
was  founded  December,  1882.  The  occupatiou  of  these  colonies  took 
])]ace  in  1884,  after  consultation  with  other  European  countries  equally 
desirous  of  seizing  what  there  was  to  take.  The  same  year,  was 
founded  the  Society  for  German  Colonization.  But  an  attempt  to  pop- 
ularize the  colonies  interests  the  whole  country,  which  has,  in  the  man- 
agement or  promotion  of  colonies,  representatives  from  all  the  upper 
castes  of  Germany.  This  interest  was  not  aroused,  however,  until  the 
tide  of  emigration  across  the  Atlantic  began  again  to  swell  to  unusual 
proportions. 

In  1887,  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  combined  to  form  the  Ger- 
man Colonial  Society,  and  by  1890,  the  organization  was  perfected 
throughout  Germany.  Now  it  has  16,000  members  who  pay  from  $1.50 
to  $2  per  annum,  and  234  branches  in  Germany  5  there  are  also  branches 
in  Tokyo,  Apia,  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  It  publishes 
the  Deutsche  Kolonial  Zeitung,  a  weekly,  that  is  sent  to  members  with- 
out charge.  The  society  has  a  very  broad  field  since  it  pro|K>ses  to 
assist  all  national  undertakings  in  foreign  parts  whether  actually  in 
German  colonies  or  not;  this,  in  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of  turn- 
ing emigration  away  from  countries  like  the  United  States  where  the 
emigrants  are  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  fatherland. 

At  present,  German  Southwest  Africa  has  a  population  of  1,080  male 
whites,  of  whom  780  are  Germans,  156  are  Boers,  and  122  Englishmen ; 
including  women  and  children  there  are  2,025  whites.  Of  the  780 
Germans,  586  are  soldiers  and  officials. 

German  East  Africa  has  about  750  white  population,  of  whom  431 
are  Germans,  28  Greeks,  20  Englishmen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans are  officials  and  soldiers  who  live  chiefly  in  the  seaport  Dar-es- 
Salam,  a  little  south  of  Zanzibar.  Togo  has  79  Germans,  of  whom  23 
are  officials  and  27  missionaries;  Kamerun,  157  Germans,  33  English- 
men, 17  Americans,  and  15  Swedes;  the  entire  white  population  is  230. 
Finally,  the  New  Guinea  colony  has  109  Germans,  aJmost  exclusively 
officers  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  and  missionaries,  while^^  the 
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Marshall  Islands,  there   are   33  Germans,   13   Englishmen,  and   10 
Americans. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  German  colonies  are  very  far  from  self-support- 
ing; up  to  the  present,  they  seem  to  attract  no  settlers  worth  mention- 
ing. But  they  aftbrd  places  for  officials  and  soldiers  and  give  arguments 
for  the  demands  which  proceed  from  an  influential  section  of  politi- 
cians for  a  larger  fleet;  they  also  help  to  widen  German  trade,  but  at  a 
rather  high  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

AGRICULTURAL  AGAINST  INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  change  in  the  population  of  Germany  so  far 
as  concerns  the  prox)ortions  that  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes  bear  to  the  entire  nation.  In  1882,  the  number  of  Germans  to 
be  reckoned  broadly  as  belonging  to  agriculture  was  8,236,696.  Thir- 
teen years  later  (June,  1895),  they  numbered  8,292,692,  an  increase  of 
only  56,196.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
this  really  represents  a  falling  off  of  the  agricultural  class.  In  1882, 
this  class  was  calculated  to  comprise  43.38  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  in  1895  only  36.19  per  cent.  Agriculture  in  Germany  is 
constantly  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  women.  One  often 
sees  ten  women  to  one  man  in  the  field  at  harvest  time.  In  1895,  women 
agriculturists  numbered  2,753,154,  against  2,534,909  in  1882,  an  increase 
of  218,246.  In  1895,  men  agriculturists  numbered  5,539,538,  against 
5,701,587  in  1882,  a  decrease  of  162^049. 

There  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  Germans  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  narrower  sense;  that  is  to  say,  field  work,  plowing, 
reaping,  ete.  In  1805,  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  proper  was 
8,045,441,  against  8,068,966  in  1882,  a  decrease  of  23,525. 

This  decrease,  though  small  in  numbers,  represents  a  large  decrease, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  population. 

In  these  thirteen  years,  the  proportion  of  women  has  increased  8  per 
cent;  that  of  men  has  decreased  4  per  cent.  The  number  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  general,  in  1895,  was  18,501,307,  against  19,225,455  in  1882, 
a  decrease  of  724,148. 

POPULATION. 


[Census  of  1896.] 


Bm  ployment. 


Asrienltare,  gardenini;,  stock  raising,  forestry,  and  flshory 
MTnlng,  smelting,  mannfactures,  handicrafts,  and  building. 

Trade  and  transport 

Casual  employment 

Army  and  navy  and  other  branches  of  public  service 

Persons  living  on  dividends  or  annuities,  pensioners,  etc. .. 

Total 


Prnssia.       The  Empirt^. 


11, 376, 09fl 
12, 196, 352 
3,585,430 
668,896 
1,671,827 
2, 002, 714 


31,480,315 


18.501,307 
20. 253, 241 
5, 966, 845 
886,807 
2, 835, 222 
3, 326. 862 


61,770,284 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  has 
constantly  increased.  The  Rhine  Valley  is  one  great  country  of  fac- 
tories. Saxony  is  so  set  with  tall  chimneys  that  the  face  of  the  land 
has  changed  its  character,  and  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  consume 
the  smoke,  the  Elbe  Valley  is  likely  soon  to  wear  the  aspect  of  the 
Black  Country  of  England. 

In  1895,  the  number  engaged  in  mines  and  mining  industries  was 
8,281,230,  against  6,396,465  in  1882;  an  increase  of  1,884,765,  or  29.47 
per  cent. 
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The  actual  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  trades  and  industries 
were  20,253,241  in  1895,  against  16,058,080  in  1882;  an  increase  of 
4,195,161. 

Commerce  and  mercantile  pursuits  show  the  same  enormous  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  yiz,  2,338,508  in  1895,  against  1,570,318 
in  1882;  an  increase  of  768,190,  or  48.93  per  cent. 

Women  have  increased  proportionally  more  than  men  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  viz,  579,608  in  18:^5,  against  298,110  in  1882;  an  increase  of 
281,408,  or  nearly  double  in  thirteen  years. 

All  persons  embraced  under  the  general  term  of  commerce  make  up 
11.52  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  viz,  5,966,845  in  1895,  against 
4,531,080  (10  per  cent)  in  1882;  an  increase  of  1,435,765. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  large  landed  proprie- 
tors find  it  difficult  to  procure  hands  at  harvest,  and  have  to  rely  on 
gangs  of  Polish  and  other  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  and  machines  tends  to  diminish 
the  number  of  permanent,  settled  field  hands.  Mercantile  pursuits  and 
industries  now  occupy  more  than  one-half  the  entire  population,  or 
50.64  per  cent.  Agricultural  papers  have  for  the  past  year  printed  sug- 
gestions from  landowners  that  the  Imperial  German  consuls  in  China 
and  Japan  should  report  on  the  feasibility  of  importing  coolies  from 
eastern  Asia. 

nVGBEASE  OF  POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Germany,  inclusive  of  the  lands  which  were  taken  from 
Poland  for  Prussia  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  from  Denmark,  Ham- 
burg, Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  France  in  this  generation,  is  208,738 
square  miles.  The  total  population,  from  the  census  of  1895,  is 
51,770,284,  of  which  25,361,159  are  males  and  26,361,125  females.  The 
population  grows  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country  on  the 
European  continent — in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
France,  which  remains  stationary.    Following  is  a  table  of  the  increase : 

Growth  of  the  population  in  the  present  territory  of  the  Empire, 


Tear. 

Popalation. 

Aimaal 
growth. 

Tow. 

Population. 

Annaal 
growth. 

1816         .4«a«aaa.  •«..•.•>..     - 

24,833,000 
26,204,000 
28,113,000 
29, 520, 000 
30,038.000 
32,787,000 
34,308,000 
35.397,000 
86,114,000 

Percent. 

I860 • • 

37,747,000 
39.656,000 
40, 818, 000 
42,729,000 
45,236,000 
46,858,000 
49, 428, 000 
52,247.000 

PercerU. 
0  88 

1820                                  

1.43 
1.84 
.98 
.04 
1.16 
.96 
.57 
.40 

1866 

.99 

Ig26                 

1870 

.58 

1830 

1875 

.01 

1836 

1880 

1.14 

1840                    

1885 

.70 

1845        

1890 

1.07 

1850 

1896 

1.11 

1855 

As  regards  Germany,  the  United  States  is  still  the  greater  producer 
of  food  stuffs  aud  cotton;  our  manufactures  form  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  imports  here.  While  Americans  have  established 
factories  in  certain  lines,  such  as  kid  gloves  and  vaseline,  they  are  of 
relatively  small  importance.  Although  reports  are  constantly  seen  in 
the  American  papers  of  shops  being  established  in  German  cities  for 
the  sale  of  American  goods  by  Americans,  they  rarely  turn  out  to  be 
based  on  actualities.  Take  the  shoe  trade,  for  instance :  There  is  always 
a  report  circulating  that  a  syndicate  of  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have  opened  a  shoe  store  in  Berlin  or  Frankfort  or  Hamburg, 
but  the  store  is  never  opened.    The  wares  are  )j^i^^|§|5  |;hau  German 
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wares,  the  shapes  are  finer,  and  the  leather  of  more  durable  quality; 
but  German  and  Swiss  shoe  factories  more  than  supply  the  market 
with  such  wares  as  the  Germans  are  accustomed  to  buy,  and  therefore 
prefer.  Moreover,  every  new  labor  and  time  saving  machine  invented 
or  improved  in  the  United  States  is  immediately  brought  over  and 
copied.  With  the  low  prices  of  iron,  machine  making,  and  labor  gen- 
erally, the  local  shoe  manufacturers  can  undersell  the  American,  who 
has  to  pay  duty  and  freight  besides.  This  is  also  true  in  the  furni- 
ture trade,  where  British  models  are  copied  for  those  who  do  not  lik^ 
the  German  taste  in  furniture,  and  sold  far  below  the  price  of  imported 
British  goods.  Competition  here  is  so  great  that  if  the  public  showed 
signs  of  demanding  an  American  article  it  would  be  at  once  copied  and 
sold  cheaper  by  the  German  makers.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  various  trades  are  very  well  organized,  with  their  special  officers 
and  newspapers;  that  the  commercial  men  of  all  cities  of  any  size  are 
leagued  together  and  capable  of  making  concerted  efforts  to  gain  a 
footing  in  new  fields  for  export.  Commerce  even  has  special  commer- 
cial attaches  at  the  more  important  centers  in  foreign  parts.  While 
on  the  whole,  it  can  not  be  said  that  their  eiforts  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  much  profit  to  German  commerce,  they  are  sometimes  in  the  way  of 
advising  the  exporters  of  Germany  of  new  channels  of  activity,  or  at 
any  rate  of  bringing  to  their  attention  small  points  which  may  facili- 
tate the  export  trade. 

The  trouble  with  ^'commercial  attaches"  is  that  commerce  nowadays 
is  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  one  man,  or  a  dozen  men,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  can  produce  no  appreciable 
results.  The  laws  that  govern  commerce  are  like  the  elements.  At 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  the  tides  and  the  winds  can  be 
kept  away  from  a  given  point,  but  the  question  naturally  occurs  whether 
the  gain  is  not  more  than  outbsdanced  by  the  cost.  Germany  shuts 
out  our  cattle  and  fresh  meat ;  but  meat  is  very  dear  in  Germany  in  con- 
sequence, and  while  the  landowners  think  they  have  a  profit,  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  less  capable  of  exertion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  meat 
from  their  tables,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  field  hand  emigrates  or 
turns  to  commerce  or  the  better  paid  industries.  Thus  scarcity  of  labor, 
inefficiency  in  the  laborer,  and  a  fall  in  values  of  land  form  more  than  a 
balance  against  the  slight  rise  in  meat  prices  consequent  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  American  meats. 

The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  good  will  toward  the  United  States  that 
often  crops  up  in  German  journalism  are  very  complicated,  but  among 
them,  is  the  silent  influence  of  caste.  The  returned  natives  are  not 
liked,  and  Germans  readily  include  the  nonGerman- American  in  their 
disapprobation,  and  their  stay  in  the  old  home  is  discouraged  in  a 
thousand  little  ways. 

Germans  often  call  their  own  land  satirically  a  "  police  country." 
This  means  that  the  authorities,  the  officials  and  police,  exercise  so 
close  a  supervision  over  the  people  that  none  but  those  born  in  such  an 
atmosphere  can  fail  to  be  uncomfortable  in  it.  What  seems  to  us  quite 
needless  bothering  seems  to  the  native  German  only  the  mo8t  necessary 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.  Germans  who  have  lived  a  term  of 
years  in  the  United  States  usuaUy,  though  not  always,  feel  this  super- 
vision very  painfully  on  their  return  to  the  old  country  and  conceive  a 
dislike  for  such  things,  which  they  usually  express.  But  the  expression 
of  their  feelings  breeds  dislike  in  turn,  and  their  success  in  a  worldly 
way  occasions  envy  and  jealousy. 

Thus,  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  many  hundred  thousand 
Germans  does  nothing  to  make  Germany  more  favorable  to  the  Uuit^ 
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States  tliau  to  lands  where  do  Germans  to  speak  of  congregate.  On 
the  contrary,  a  certain  resentment  lies  in  the  air  when  a  native  German 
citizen  contemplates  the  United  States  and  the  swarms  of  his  thriving 
excompatriots  there.  Perhaps,  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
emigrant  has  not  done  the  share  to  which  he  was  born,  has  not  served 
his  time  in  the  army,  paid  the  taxes,  and  accepted  the  discomforts  of 
existence  at  home.  Donbtless,  the  citizen  at  home  fixes  his  eyes  mainly 
on  the  successful  emigrant  and  forgets  or  does  not  dream  of  the  trials, 
dangers,  risks,  and  deceptions  emigrants  have  to  undergo.  But  the 
trouble  lies  deeper  than  this.  A  certain  infatuation  exists  in  the  stay- 
at-homes,  which  does  not  show  in  Germans  alone,  but  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  people  of  the  British  Islands.  This  infatuation  consists  in  a  belief, 
akin  in  its  unreasonableness  to  a  religious  dogma,  that  in  some  way 
the  stay-at-home  is  abetter  and  wiser  person  than  the  brother  or  sister 
who  has  sought  fortune  beyond  the  sea. 

Some  people  hold  that  such  social  feelings  and  race  prejudices  have 
no  influence  on  commerce,  because  people  will  buy  what  is  convenient 
and  cheap,  no  matter  how  much  they  despise  the  makers.  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  But  even  if  one  agreed  to  that  view,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  a  prejudice  in  one  nation  against  another  hinders  the  one 
from  learning  what  are  the  superior  appliances  and  products  of  the 
other.  If  there  be  a  prejudice  in  Germany  against  American  products 
of  the  field  and  workshop,  this  prejudice  will  be  sure  to  deter  many 
merchants  from  investing  in  such  things  for  fear  they  will  not  sell,  and 
discourage  them  from  accepting  American  goods  even  for  sale  on  com- 
mission. Where  a  prejudice  exists,  the  American  must  devise  means 
to  bring  his  goods  directly  to  the  consumers,  where  the  latter  can  see 
them,  and  not  rely  much  on  the  efforts  of  native  merchants,  who 
are  apt  to  be  discouraged  by  the  adverse  tone  of  the  press  and  leading 
citizens. 

The  following  statistics  of  religious  beliefs  are  from  the  census  of 
1890:  Lutherans,  31,020,810;  Catholics,  17,674,921;  other  Christians, 
145,540;  Jews,  507,884;  otlier  sects,  13,315.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Catholics  are  on  the  Ehine,  in  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
Jews  are,  as  of  old,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  where  they  are  apt 
to  pretty  much  monopolize  banking,  journalism,  and  the  ranks  of 
attorneys.  They  come  most  in  contact  with  the  United  States  cus- 
toms officials,  owing  to  their  genius  for  trade,  and  one  thing  that  embit- 
ters the  contest  going  on  constantly  between  the  landed  proprietors, 
who  are  for  protection,  bounties  to  exports  of  agricultural  products, 
and  experiments  in  debasing  the  coinage  that  offer  a  hope  to  relieve 
them  of  debt,  and  the  mercantile  classes,  who  are  for  something  nearer 
free  trade,  is  the  old  antagonism  between  Christain  and  Hebrew.  The 
movement  called  Antisemitic  has  not  produced  such  striking  results  in 
Germany  as  in  Austria,  but  the  dislike  felt  for  the  monied  class  in  the 
cities  by  the  indebted  class  on  the  land  ftnds  expression  in  racial  and 
religious  forms  whenever  an  occasion  serves. 

The  German  Empire  is  composed  overwhelmingly  of  Germans,  but 
some  elements  of  other  races  are  large  enough  to  be  at  times  of  some 
importance.  Thus,  there  are  45,700,000  Germans,  but  also  3,000,000 
Poles,  250,000  Frenchmen,  140,000  Danes,  120,000  Lithuanians,  the 
same  number  of  Wends,  00,000  Slavonian  Czechs,  and  10,000  Walloons. 
Many  ethnic  elements  are  included  as  German,  because  tbey  have  lost 
their  languages. 

In  its  commercial  relations  with  others  the  German  Empire  favors 
particularly  three  nations — Austria  and  Italy,  which  belong  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  Kussia,  which  is  regarded  as  a  field  ibr  Jlfiman . 
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manufactures.  This  is  the  result  of  complicated  political  and  commer- 
cial facts  that  can  not  be  examined  here.  The  commerce  of  Germany 
has  had  a  wonderful  expansion  of  late  years,  since  the  federated  States 
and  free  cities  have  been  united  into  an  empire,  with  the  same  coinage, 
railways,  banks,  and  mercantile  navy. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Imports  and  exports,  1886-1805. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1893 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


Ton». 
18,  «78, 329 
2i,3(»),810i 
24,  104,  684} 
29, 334,  2Sril 
31,021,8113 
31,  980,  720 
32, 528,  826 
32, 865,  688^ 
35  298, 404 
35, 865, 508g 


Value. 


$700, 

758, 

817, 

972, 

1,016, 

1,048, 

1,006, 

983, 

1, 019, 

1, 030. 


862,400 
910,600 
672,  800 
700,000 
950,200 
009,200 
026,000 
915,800 
629,000 
571,800 


Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ton». 

20, 860, 237 

♦726,209,400 

21, 490, 197A 

759, 143, 800 

22,862,126 

797,934,800 

20, 163, 918 

775,023,200 

21,346,128 

811,461,000 

22, 199,  634 
21, 926,  527 

794,848,600 

749,723,800 

23,546,829^0 

772, 214, 800 

25,224,719 

726,257,000 

26, 267,  7064 

814,983,400 

Imports  hy  countriesj  1SV4. 


ImportH  from- 


OreatBrltaiQ 

AiistrJa-Hungary . 
Kusnia . 


United  States  . 
France . 


Ketherlands 

Bolginm 

BritiBh  Eaat  Indies  . 
Italy. 


Switserland 

Argentine  Republic . 

Australia 

Brazil 

ChUe 

Denmark 

Sweden. 


Roumania. 

Batch  East  Indies. 


Spain. 
Centra 


entral  American  Kepublicn  . 

West  Africa 

China 

VenAKaela 

Norway 

Turkey 


Cape. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

Haiti. 


Egypt... 

Portugal 

Free  port  of  Hamburg. 

Mexico 

Colombia 

Uruguay 

Japan 


Peru. 

British  West  Indies. 

Bolivia 

East  Africa 

Ecuador 

Greece 


Servia. . 

German  West  A  fVica — 

Bulgaria 

British  North  America  . 
other  conntries 


A'"aluo. 


$144. 846, 800 

138, 468, 400 

129,448,200 

126, 830,  200 

50, 855, 800 

47, 409, 600 

40, 840,  800 

39,055,800 

33, 655,  200 

32, 415, 600 

24, 728, 200 

23, 276, 400 

21, 729, 400 

20, 396,  600 

17, 469, 200 

15, 089. 200 

14,113,400 

12, 471,  200 

9, 377, 200 

8, 520, 400 

8, 211,  000 

6,449,800 

4, 855,  200 

4,569,600 

4,474.400 

3, 284. 400 

3. 284, 400 

3,  236,  800 

3, 094, 000 

3, 046, 400 

2, 975,  000 

2,875,800 

1,999,200 

1, 975,  400 

1,  666,  000 

1, 428, 000 

1,404.200 

1,261,400 

1,  213, 800 

1.190,000 

1, 166,  200 

1. 142,  400 

571,200 

856,800 

476.  000 

2, 142,  000 


Total I     1,019,949,  WKi 


Percentage  of 
iiu|)ort8. 


1894. 


Per  cent. 
0. 14£ 
.136 
.127 
.124 
.05 
.047 
.04 
.038 
.033 
.032 
.024 
.023 
.021 
.02 
.017 
.015 
.014 
.012 
.009 
'.008 
.008 
.000 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 


49.  WKl       10Q<-^  100  J 

nigitiTJdhyk'rOOgle, 


Per  cent. 
0.159 
.14 
.085 
.111 
.658 
.052 
.046 
.043 
.036 
.035 
.023 
.023 
.03 
.019 
.012 
.015 
.02 
.007 
.009 
.006 
.007 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.004 
.(K)3 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.001 
.003 
.001 
.002 
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Exports,  hy  countries,  1894, 


Whither  exported. 


Value. 


Percentage  of 
exports. 


1893. 


Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Kussia 

Switzerland 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy 

Sweden 

Brazil 

Norway 

British  East  Indies 

Free  port  of  Hamburg 

Boumania 

Turkey 

Spain 

Argentine  Kepublic 

CHiIna 

Chile 

Australia 

Japan  

British  North  America 

Cape 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Mexico 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

WestAfHca 

Egypt 

Central  American  Bepubli<-8 

Venezuela 

Bulgaria 

Transvaal 

Peru 

Puerto  Rioo  and  Cuba 

Greece 

Colombia 

Servia 

Philippine  Islands 

German  West  Africa 

Haiti 

German  East  Africa 

East  AfHca 

Other  countries 

Total 


$150,887,200 

95,604,600 

f^i  f>21,800 

:-v.  1^72,000 

iii.  :S62,400 

M.H15,400 

4+767,800 

U.,  rr76,200 

1^^^9,200 

i:i.  rS35,000 

17,  ;597,80O 

K3  fi66,000 

U  r»91,400 

£4    129,600 

K.  no,  800 

h,  rl87,000 

h   187,200 

7  :^,800 

7   187,600 

5;  7)  1,600 

5,355,000 

4,831,400 

4,060,800 

3,998.400 

2,808,400 

2,665,600 

2,594,200 

2, 594, 200 

1, 880, 200 

1, 787, 400 

1,642,200 

1,547,000 

1,475,600 

1,356,600 

1,309,000 

090,600 

904,400 

856,800 

809,200 

785,400 

666,400 

666,400 

547,400 

880,800 

380,800 

2,451.400 


Per  cent. 
0.208 
.132 
.089 
.08 
.064 
.062 
.062 
.049 
.027 
.027 
.024 
.019 
.013 
.013 
.012 
.012 
.011 
.01 
.01 
.009 
.007 
.007 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.03 


Percent. 
0.207 
.13 
.109 
.074 
.057 
.058 
.063 
.045 
.025 
.026 
.022 
.019 
.012 
.014 
.009 
.013 
.013 
.01 
.013 
.01 
.009 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.003 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.004 
.002 
.001 
.0(J2 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.03 


726, 257, 000       100 


100 


Imports  and  exports  of  raw  material  and  manufactures. 


Tear. 


Raw  maUrial  for  industries. 

1886 

1887 

18^ 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Manvjactures. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1HH9 

1880 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

14,558,048 

$281,427,400 

16,551,474 

$131,709,200 

16. 405.  788 

312. 184, 600 

17, 074, 610 

139, 277,  600 

19. 352, 952 

354,001,200 

18, 552, 781 

153,272,000 

22, 996, 482 

420, 665.  000 

16, 847, 591 

158,246.200 

24, 153, 629 

420,641.200 

17, 727. 029 

168, 575, 400 

24. 880, 800 

412, 573. 000 

18. 381, 026 

163,601,200 

25, 073, 049 

394,609,200 

18. 531. 021 

151, 082. 400 

25,946,467 

415, 095. 800 

19,817,948 

158,960,200 

26. 550, 452 

396,484,200 

20,936,485 

159,007,800 

27, 600, 968 

430, 709, 000 

21, 754, 081 

171,955.000 

1, 124. 084 

202. 062, 000 

2,245,166 

462, 74.-^,  400 

1, 269. 781 

198, 254, 000 

2. 455, 662 

487, 709, 600 

1, 446, 852 

208. 007. 00«l 

2,381,404 

495. 540  (KX) 

1, 600.  494 

236. 262. 600 

1,  694, 132 

499, 400.  WK) 

1, 640, 876 

233,644,600 

1, 752, 712 

511, 105, 000 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Imports  and  exports  of  raw  material  and  manufactures — Continued. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Manvfaetures—Contin  ued. 
1891 

Tom. 
1,592,718 
1.647.862 
1,709,441 
1,728,805 
1,797,329 

$215,199,600 
203. 751, 800 

1892 

1893 

214, 438.  000 
198,753,800 
220, 269, 000 

1894 

1895 

Total  (raw  inatarial  and  mant^faetures). 
1886 

15, 683, 032 
17,675,570 
20, 799, 804 
24, 596, 976 
25.794,505 
26,473,518 
26,720,911 
27,665,908 
28,279,257 
29,398,295 

483,489.400 
510,438,600 
562,608.200 

1887.'. 

1888 

1889 

656  927  600 

1800 

654. 285.  800 
627, 772, 600 

1891 

1«»2 

598, 451, 000 

188:1 

629.533,800 
595,238,000 
650,978,000 

ia04 

1895 

Exports. 
Quantity.  Value. 


Tons. 

1,968,943 

1,875,797 

1,988,414 

2, 122. 887 

2,269,155 


$487,733,400 
463,904,800 
475.524.000 
447, 297, 200 
518, 768, 600 


18,796,640 

594, 452, 600 

19,  530, 272 

626,987,200 

20.934,136 

648,812,000 

18,541,724 

657, 736, 800 

19,479,742 

679. 680. 40J 

20,349.970 

051, 334, 600 

20,406.818 

614, 987, 200 

21, 806, 362 

6:U,484,200 

23,050,373 

606,305,000 

24,023,236 

690,723.000 

Imports  and  exports  of  food  products. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
$201, 300, 400 

Quantity. 

Tom. 
2,063,100 
1, 950, 449 
1, 927,  514 
1. 621. 807 
1, 866, 004 
1,849.259 
1.519,682 
1,739,891 
2, 164, 864 
2. 2U,  142 

- 

Value. 

1880 

Tons. 
2,994,922 

dtiift  7ir.  nno 

1887 

3, 693, 896 
3, 304.  410 
4, 736, 531 
5, 226.  300 
5,506,367 
5. 806. 989 
5,208,918 
6,619,190 
6, 466,  334 

230, 050, 300 
215,818,400 
290,573,400 
332,  485,  000 
360,117.800 
357,932,000 
313, 374, 600 
342,053.600 
330, 748, 600 

118,857.200 
115, 620, 400 
95, 485, 600 

1888 

1889 

1890 

112.026,600 

1891 

104,434.400 

1892 

1893 

1891 

1895 

115,715,600 
101,411.800 
98,532.000 
98,984,200 

NaHyation. 

Year. 

Vesseh 
18,71 

. 

Tonnage. 

1882 

n 

1, 827, 950 

1887 

20,390 
22,848 

2, 315, 607 

1892 

3, 042, 957 

Length  of  Gennan  water way.s,  8,652.9  milea. 

Sea  and  ocean  navigation, 
[Sail  and  steam.] 


Year. 

Number. 

4.519 
4,745 
4,660 

4,i:» 

3,594 

Tonnage. 

1871        

1,082,840 

1876 

1,195,865 
1,302,395 
1,413.643 
1,455,830 

1881 

1880 

1890 

Year. 


Number. 


I 


1S91 1  3,653 

1892 '  8,639 

1893 1  3,728 

1894 3,729 

1895 3,605 


Tonnage. 


1,580,351 
1, 619, 262 
1,606.213 
1,  667, 764 
1,712,866 
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Merohnnt  vessels  in  German  ports. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Year. 

With 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

Without 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

With 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

Without 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

54,834 
56,504 
66.2f3 
67,224 
60,732 

13, 245, 104 
14, 650, 152 
14,441,783 
14,072,504 
16,266.255 

10,041 
10, 172 
9,664 
9,431 
10,721 

1, 123, 979 
1.809,630 
1,196,995 
1, 194, 526 
1.213.880 

46, 512 
47,580 
47,756 
49, 815 
53,625 

10,023,142 
10, 718, 790 
10,526,987 
11,032,458 
11,831,534 

18,406 
19,172 
17,825 
17,404 
18,340 

4,428,781 
5,253.891 
5,025,807 
6,209.549 
5.666,290 

Number  and  tannage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg  in  1894, 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Port. 

With 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

Without 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

With 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

Without 
cargo. 

Tonnage. 

Hamburg 

7,455 
1,651 

6.403,130 
685,491 

751 

58 

330.331 
21,603 

6,599 
1,312 

4,756,647 
532,854 

1,873 
324 

2, 072, 666 

Pr*^fnon              

135, 706 

GERMAN  EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  main  exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  are:  Raw  beet 
sugar;  Portland  cement;  gloves  and  glove  leather;  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, cloth,  and  velvets;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  colors;  toys  and  dolls; 
scientific,  surgical,  optical,  and  musical  instruments;  paper  ware,  fancy 
and  chromo;  silk  and  silk  goods;  textiles,  hosiery;  albums;  passemen- 
teries and  laces;  trimmings  and  fancy  feathers;  china,  glass,  and  pot- 
tery; hides;  cotton  goods;  leather  goods;  linen  goods;  rags;  woolen 
yarns  and  woolen  goods. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  ther  United  States  into  Germany  are  not  directly 
discriminated  against.  They  are,  of  course,  profoundly  affected  by  the 
supply  from  other  countries,  as  in  grain  from  South  America  and  India; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  development  of  the  German  mercantile 
marine  tends  to  cheapen  the  freights  directly  across  the  Atlantic. 
Germany  has  recognized  the  fact  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  in  the  main 
expensive,  oppressive,  and  difficult  to  collect:  therefore,  her  duties  are 
raised  chiefly  on  specific  lines,  the  weight  ana  size  of  goods.  It  is  true 
that  many  interests  are  at  work  in  Germany  trying  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  special  laws  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  own 
condition,  but  rather  than  admit  the  general  principle  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  the  Government  has  in  certain  cases  taken  refrige  in  quarantines 
as  hindrances  to  imports. 

TAXES. 

Americans  who  settle  in  Germany  as  merchants  or  shopkeepers  are 
surprised  at  the  number  of  taxes  they  must  pay,  such  as  income  tax, 
industrial  tax,  insurance  of  employees,  and  so  on;  but  these  are  not 
more  onerous  than  those  which  natives  must  discharge.  They  are  als«> 
often  surprised  at  the  small  scale  on  which  work  is  done  in  Germany, 
particularly  at  the  caution  exercised  not  to  produce  more  of  a  manu- 
factured article  than  the  exact  demand,  lest  part  should  not  sell  and  be 
left  unsalable  on  the  manufacturers'  or  merchants'  hands.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  far  more  speculative  production,  with  conse- 
quent falls  in  prices  and  unsalable  stocks  of  goods. 
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PORT  AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

Ko  important  changes  have  occurred  of  late  in  port  regulations  or 
customs  regulations  at  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Stettin.  There  are  no 
local  regulations  known  to  Messrs.  Keenan,  Kobertson,  and  Kickbusch, 
United  States  consuls  at  these  ports,  respectively,  which  affect  adversely 
American  imx>orts  in  to  Germany.  No  new  rules  are  known.  Of  course, 
bacon,  pork,  and  meats  must  have  the  proper  American  inspector's 
certificates  attached,  and  the  prohibition  of  American  live  plants,  of 
white  (Irish)  and  sweet  potatoes  remains  in  force,  likewise  the  famous 
decrees  against  fresh  beef  and  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

COMMERCIAL   CREDITS. 

As  to  facilities  for  American  commerce.  Consul  Kobertson  writes  from 
Hamburg: 

Shippers  of  American  prodacts  sach  as  wheat,  pork,  lard,  etc.,  draw  sight  drafts 
with  shipping  docaments  attached.  The  same  applies  to  small  shipments  of  mis- 
cellaneous goods.  All  others  are  drawn  against  at  thirty  or  sixty  days.  .  As  a  rule,  1 
per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash.  Ahout  thn  same  terms  prevail  for  shipments  from 
Hamhnrg  to  the  United  States. 

Consul  Kickbusch,  of  Stettin,  writes: 

Three  days'  sight,  cash  less  1  per  cent.     Credit,  ninety  days  on  first-class  bankers. 

The  only  article  of  American  growth  or  make  which  has  undergone 
great  fluctuations  of  value  is  cotton;  the  chief  port  for  cotton  is  Bremen. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

Freight  rates  from  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Bremen  to  the  United 
States  are  very  low,  even  by  the  regular  steamship  lines ;  tramp  steam- 
ers and  sailing  vessels  tend  to  lower  them  still  more.  Hamburg's  com- 
mercial marine  has  had  a  tremendous  exx)ansion  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Her  steamers  now  touch  at  French  ports  and  compete  with  the  French 
lines,  while  their  rivalry  with  the  main  British  lines  is  too  well  known 
to  require  mention.  It  can  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  freight  rates  to 
the  United  States  are  excessive. 

The  following  prices  are  paid  for  freights  to  the  United  States  out  of 
Stettin,  the  nearest  seaport  to  Berlin : 


Articlea. 


Cement.  1 per  ton 

Dextrin do.. 

Farina do.. 

Glncone do.. 

Ozocerite do.. 

Zinc  dnat do. . 

Herring : 

In  kegs do.. 

In  barrels do.. 

Hollow  glass do. . 

do.. 

Zinc  in  sheets do.. 

Zinc  and  lead  in  bars do.. 


Freight 
rates. 


$1.07 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
2.38 

6.55 
6.71 
1.42 
1.54 
to 
1.90 
2.38 
1.90 


Articles. 


Books per  ton . . 

Kags do 

Sago do 

Seeds do 

Flax  and  hemp do 


Onarts do.. 

Fusel  oil do . . 

Ore do.. 


Rape  oil do. 

Paper do — 

Velvets,  linen  goods,  Berlin  wool,  per 

cnbic  meter 

Chemicals per  cubic  meter. . 


Freight 
rates. 


$5.95 
2.98 
4.04 
3.57 
3.57 
to 
4.16 
2.38 
3.57 
1.67 
4.76 
3.33 

4.76 
5.96 
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WAGES. 
As  regards  the  wages,  the  following  represent  the  average  figares: 


Oocapation. 


Rates  of  wages. 


Laborers  on  farms : 

Male per  day..    $0. 37|  to f 0. 60 

Female do .25 

Boys,  apprentices  about  railway-  stations do .45 

Liiburera  about  railway  stations do 40   to     .50 

Kxtra  laborers do 60   to     .00 

Kegular  station  assistants do....  .56 

Ticket  takers  imd  punchers do .75 

Bookbinders per  hour..  .10 

Uod  carriers per  day..  .80 

Bricklayers do 50   to     .56 

Sc  wing  girls  (regular  work ) do. . . .  .25 

ShopglrLB l*er month..      7.00   to 24. 00 

Printera'  apprentices per  day..  .76 

Typesetters do 85    to   1.75 

Domestic  servants,  boarded  and  lodged : 

Berlin, fine  cooks per  month..      8.00   to  12. 00 

Small  city  or  town, cook do 5.00    to  7.50 

Country.cook do 3.75   to  6.00 

Berlin,  manservant  (and  liTing) do 10.00   to  15. 00 

Manservant  in  small  city  or  oonntry  (and  living) do 7.00  to  12. 00 

Berlin, chambermaid do 5.00  to  7.00 

Small  town, chambermaid do i     4.00  to  6.00 

Country, chambermaid do 2.50  to  3.60 


In  Government  printing  offices,  the  Government  pays  a  portion  of 
the  invalid  and  accident  insurance  and  the  workmen  are  compelled  to 
pay  the  rest.  The  same  is  true  of  the  railway  employees  and  post-office 
employees;  the  latter  obtain  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  tips  and  regular 
fees ;  so  do  some  railway  officials,  notably  conductors  and  guards  on 
passenger  trains. 

In  all  cases,  domestic  servants  expect  at  Christmas  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  at  least  two  months'  wages;  often,  it  amounts  to  three  or  four 
months'  wages.  Some  families  pay  slightly  more  wages  per  month  and 
the  servants  provide  their  own  food. 

Miners  receive  the  following  wages  per  annum  after  deduction  of  life, 
age,  invalid,  and  accident  insurances  and  charges  for  tools,  etc. : 

Iron  ores,  men,  maximum $187. 50 

Coal: 

Men $210. 00  to  233. 00 

Women 45. 00  to  100. 00 

Wages  of  mine  workmen,  inspectors,  and  officials  vary  greatly  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  Germany.  In  general,  the  iron  mines  are  the  worst, 
the  salt  mines  the  best  payers  of  labor. 

In  machinery  factories,  wages  are  much  higher — in  some  favored  cases, 
higher  than  the  pay  of  teachers  and  small  officials.  Near  Leipsic  is  a 
shoj)  where  tlie  following  annual  wa^es  were  paid  in  1894: 

Formers $350to$450 

Smiths 300  to  385 

Locksmiths 300to  385 

Painters 300  to  325 

Carpenters 350to  375 

Filers -- 300  to  812 

Tnniers 325to  350 

Glass  blowers,  in  Saxony "SOto     35 

Dyers  (women) *15to     20 

Embroidery  machine  girls *  20  to     30 

*  Per  month. 
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Longshoremen  and  seafaring  men  are  paid  as  follows: 

Dock  laborers : 

Hamburg per  day . .  $1. 00 

Stettin per  hour.-  .12^ 

Stevedores : 

Hamburg per  day..  1.15 

Stettin per  ton..  .12^ 

Stokers  on  tugs : 

Hamburg per  month..  22.50 

Stettin  (ordinary) do 12.50 

Engineers: 

Hamburg do 31.50 

Stettin do....  25. 00 to 87. 50 

Seamen : 

Steamers  (Hamburg) do 12. 50  to  14. 00 

Sailing  craft — 

Bremen  and  Hamburg do 12.50 

Stettin do....  12.50 

Mates  (Hamburg) : 

Steamers do 30. 00  to  50. 00 

Sailing  craft do....  25. 00  to  30. 00 

Mates  (Stettin) do....  22. 50  to  50. 00 

On  British  vessels,  seamen  receive  about  $1.25  per  month  more  than 
on  German  vessels,  and  mates  from  $2.50  to  $5  more  per  month. 

PRICES. 

Among  articles  which  have  greatly  fluctaated  in  price  during  the  last 
half  century  is  quinine.  A  short  table  of  its  price  is  given  below.  The 
vast  quantities  of  sugar  produced  in  Germany  can  be  seen  by  the  next 
following  table,  in  which  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  bounty  paid  on  exports  of  sugar,  prices  have  fallen,  and 
the  sugar  industry  in  Germany  is  in  a  critical  state.  Other  following 
tables  are  on  tobacco  and  cattle,  the  latter  back  in  1892. 


Price  of  quinine  per  kilogram  {2,2046  pounds). 


Tear. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

1822 

f326.06 
47.60 
71.40 
95.20 

1880  

$102. 34 
47.60 

1870 

1882 

1874 

1892 

6.19 

1879 

1896 

9.52 

Sugar  production. 


Year. 

Number 

of  mana- 

facturerft 

naing 

beets. 

Quantity  of 
beeta  used. 

Qnantity  obtained. 

Snear 

obtained 

from  220.46 

pounds 

beets. 

Beets  re- 
quired for 

2.20-16 

IMinndnraw 

Bugar. 

Raw  BUgar. 

Molasaea. 

1800-91 

406 
403 
401 
405 
405 

Tons. 
11,710,084 
10. 458. 624 
10,815,701 
11,733,269 
16,006,531 

Tont. 
1,415,887 
1, 261, 436 
1, 295, 353 
1,453,940 
1,  950, 333 

Ton*. 
290.008 
270,029 
266, 541 
307,871 
382, 597 

Poundn. 
•/6.65 
26.59 
26.41 
27.25 
2ii.83 

Pmind*. 
18  23 

1891-4)2 

18  28 

1892-93 

18  41 

1899-94 

17.84 

1884-95 

18  12 
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Tob€K)co  production. 


1890 
1891 
1882 
1893 
1894 


Kmnber 
of  tobacco 
growers. 


180,206 
102, 738 
145, 149 
141, 728 
152, 261 


Total. 


Aeren. 
48.441 
45. 795 
36, 397 
37,554 
43,427 


Average 
to  one 
planter. 


Acres. 

0.2758 

.2814 

.2508 

.2640 


Crop. 


Total. 


Tont. 
46,706 
38.331 
33,454 
d5,30<} 
42,236 


Average 
tol  hec- 
tare, a 


Tons. 
2.32 
2.07 
2.27 
2.32 
2.40 


Value  of  crop  after 
deducting  taxes. 


Total. 


$4,049,808 
3, 207, 526 
3. 199, 196 
3, 563, 098 
4,430,132 


Average 
per  hec- 
tare. 


$201.59 
173.03 
217.29 
234.43 
252.04 


Average 
priceper 
ton  dry 
tobacco 
leaves,  in- 
clusive 
taxes. 


a  Hectare = 2.471  acres. 
CATTLE. 

The  census  of  December  1,  1892,  gave  the  following  results: 


180.40 
177.31 
190.40 
195.87 
200.40 


Kind. 


Number. 


Valuation 
per  capita 
of  popula- 
tion. 


Horses 

Beef  cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Goats 


3, 836, 300 
17,555,700 
13,589.600 
12, 174,  300 

3, 091, 300 


$9.04 

17.14 

.95 

3.33 


DISCOUBAaiNG  IMPORTS. 

The  prospects  of  farther  trade  with  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
Germany  depend  on  so  many  incalculable  factors  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  make  a  forecast.  Although  Russia  has  been  favored 
hitherto,  and  special  laws  were  passed  reducing  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
sending  goods  from  Russia  into  Germany,  there  is  great  discontent  in 
Russia  over  the  way  in  which  these  more  liberal  provisions  of  trade 
have  been  embarrassed  in  execution. 

The  German  authorities  have  begun  to  practice  toward  importations 
from  Russia  the  same  tactics  from  which  American  imports  have  suf- 
fered and  continue  to  suflfer.  The  chief  ways  of  discouraging  imports 
of  living  animals  are  a  quarantine  and  a  veterinary  examination;  but 
for  meat  and  grain,  microscopical  examinations.  Through  these  tactics, 
imports  of  articles  that  are  in  competition  with  products  of  German 
soil  are  rendered  slow  and  costly  to  the  profit  of  the  native  landlords. 
By  such  means,  RussiaTi  exports  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry  have  been  quietly  barred  out. 

For  this  reason,  I  do  not  regard  as  very  probable,  certainly  not  as 
immediately  probable,  that  exports  from  the  United  States  will  increase 
in  quantity  ho  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  If  Germany  does  not 
hesitate  to  treat  Russia  in  this  fashion,  when  Russia  is  at  her  doors  and 
every  commercial  as  well  as  political  reason  exists  for  wishing  to  keep 
Russians  in  good  humor,  if  it  were  only  that  German  manufactures 
shall  hold  the  Russian  market,  is  it  likely  that  Germany  will  discon- 
tinue her  efforts  to  stop  imports  from  the  United  States  by  hook  or  by 
crook  t 

Yet  there  are  scarcely  two  lands  to  be  found  on  earth  which  would 
gain  more  by  treating  each  other  in  the  most  liberal  way  than  Germany 
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and  the  United  States,  not  because  of  their  closeness  of  "blood,  nor 
because  of  their  similar  position  as  regards  the  globe,  in  the  temperate 
north  latitudes,  both  of  which  factors  secure  similar  habits  aud  similar 
requirements,  but  because  each  is  a  natural  market  for  the  other. 

As  a  means  of  gaining  some  idea  of  trade  from  the  United  States 
with  Germany,  the  following  table  covering  the  twelve  mouths  of  the 
year  1895  is  subjoined  with  the  consideration  that  it  does  not  include 
goods  that  enter  in  the  name  of  British,  Dutch,  or  Belgian  products: 

German  imports  from  end  exportu  to  the  United  States^  calendar  year  1895. 


Goods. 


Alizarin 

Alkaloids  and  their  salts 

AnUine  and  otbor  tar  dj^estuffs. . . 

Anilioe  oils  and  salts 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Waste 

Goo^s 

Amber,  ivory  goods 

Beer 

Woven  flowers 

Logwood 

Lead,  raw  and  waste 

Bristles 

Books,  mapSf  music 

Brushes 

Butter 

Cellalose,  straw,  and  other  fibers. 

Cement 

Ohinlne  aud  chiuine  salts 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Guts 

Pig  iron 

Iron  goods 

Print*  andetchings 

Dyewoods 

Meat 

Heatextract 

Woolen  yams 

Oats 

Com  and  dari 

Bye 

Wheat 

Glass 

Gold,  minted 

Gold,  bullion 

Grass  seeds 

Hair 

Hides  and  skins 

Wood 

Hops 

Instruments 

Salphate  of  potash 

Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber . . . 

Chalk 

Caviar 

Clover  seeds,  etc 

Clothes 

Copper 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Linen  and  linen  goods 

Bags 

Engines 

Petroleum 

Mineral  oil 

Volatile  oils 

Mineral  water 

Dried  firait 

Cotton*seed  oil 

Linseed  cakes 

Paper  and  pai>er  goods 

Chmaware 

Potash 


Importa. 
Quantity.         Value. 


Ton». 


231,028 
4,725 


$40,412,400 
428,400 


562 
6,024 


375 


5,033 


1,627 

16,835 

152 


1,571 
181,848 

3,060 
103,  594 


9,650 
1,547 
1,101 


7,241 
110,222 


210, 346 

200 

2,824 


31,311 


2,405 

740,258 

31, 122 

31, 122 


5,202 
16,671 
94,517 


C  E— VOL  II- 


-10 


23,800 
285,600 


119,000 


119,000 


2,427,600 


333,200 

2,998,000 

442,200 


47,600 
3, 855, 600 

71,400 
5, 307, 400 


5, 759, 600 

1,023.400 

142,800 


2, 261, 000 
4, 783, 800 


2,499,000 
214,200 
571, 200 


6,854,400 


309,400 

13, 542,  200 

1,285,200 

1,285,200 


785,400 
1,380.400 
2,142,000 


Exi)ort8. 
Quantity.        Value. 


Tons.      I 

1.877  I 

14  I 

3,225  i 

1,990  , 


7,338 

50 

6,600 

157 


296  , 

1,269  I 

70  1 


5,767 

252,187 

55 

40,736 


11,814 

13,641 

772 


10,516 


133 
5,894 


1,018 

72 

12,460 

874 


328 


1,017 

1,232 

16.754 


2,523 


2,004 
7,829 
2,099 


$571,200 

285,600 

3,070,200 

452,200 


11,305.000 
238,000 
238,000 
642,600 


523.600 

1, 428, 000 

333,200 


333.200 
1,499,400 

476,000 
1,380,400 


190,400 
1,237,000 
2,023,000 


571,200 


1,118,600 


690,200 
2,403,800 


476,000 
501,200 
404,600 
618,800 


028,200 


0,164,200 

1,547,000 

642,600 


119,000 


2,499,000 

1,856,400 

166,000 
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German  xmportH  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1895 — Continued. 


Goods. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Salt 

Ton». 

Tom. 
96,942 
22 

$571,300 

Feathers        

1 

476,000 

Grease 

•;2, 719 

$11,662,000 

Silk  aud  ailk  irooda 

1,755 

10, 686, 200 

Silver 

4,256 

95,000 

4.679 

1,666,000 

'PoDacco  leaves                          ......         .       ....     ... 

9,070 
1,080 
85,110 
1,537 
2,475 
51 

1,999,200 
142,800 

2,665,600 
190.  400 
499,800 
333.200 

Tallow                          

Tiimentine  wax.  oil ................................ 

Iloraea             -     .-        ...        

Whalebone         

Wine: 

III  barrels  ..      .. 

4,318 
1, 521 
6,047 
2,402 
80,223 

666,400 
476  000 

In  bottles 

Wool  and  woolen  goods 

8,996,400 

166,600 

3,831,800 

Zinc                           

Suffar    ............................................ 

1                     1 

Crops  of  January. 


Kinds. 


Ryo 

AVheat 

Spelt 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Meadow  hay 


Acre». 

14,936,127 
4,893,805 
853,829 
4,022,931 
7,475,029 
9, 678,  229 

14, 610, 098 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

7,798,794 

3, 320, 426 
470.284 

2,681.800 
32, 020,  975 

5,  787,  242 
20,  91U,  916 


1895. 

Yield 

Yield 

per 

Area. 

Quantity. 

per 

hectare. 

hectare. 

Tona. 

Acres. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

1 

1 

14,583,075 

7, 270, 504 

n 

4,771,080 

3,094,770 

1 

n 

839.416 

412.894 

1 

1 

4, 177. 452 

2,658,451 

U 

10 

7.535,853 

35,038,042 

11 

If 

9, 954,  897 

5,789,930 

1 

H 

14, 613, 481 

23, 150. 086 

3A 

Transportation  facilities. 
1.  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


PoalHsfflces. 

Telegraph  offices. 

Telephone  service. 

Year. 

Int. 

LtHttcm 
rlt^livfsriMi 
{In  1,000 

Ltittera 
perbfwd 

ulaUon. 

3fum- 
\mT. 

Len^h 
lines. 

Length 
of  wires. 

Cities 
with 
tele- 
phone. 

Length 
of  lines. 

Length 
of  wires. 

1B85 .**..., 

17.  451 
IK  (UU 

1,223, 2!U» 
].S0;i,386 
I  Ml  3m  1 

24.62 
25. 9G 
27.17 
28. 3U 
30.65 

34.88 
M.37 
3t.T5 
39.  31 

i:i,413 
14, 418 
14.990 
15,  736 
11^.408 
17,  452 
1^/234 
18,734 
1»,378 
ll»»896 

Miles. 
51,569 
53,561 
55,424 
57,404 
61, 137 
64,193 
67,576 
73,342 
76,606 
79,063 

MUss. 

184,492 

190.164 

197.065 

204, 161 

207,591 

218,  637 

232,285 

259,785 

276.138 

288,763 

MiU». 

Miles. 

1885 

3887 ,J  111.472 

38W*„... an,  OSS 

i8ss.,„-. 1  a;i.Atio  1    i.jftj.aoi 

J«M 

1891,..,.^ 

i8fta.„. 

1893.. 

18W 

24, 1>^2 
30.u«a 

1,634.447 

1,7^5,786 

'l.S2«,43l 

1,910,746 

a,oi5v3eii 

258 
830 
391 
442 
475 

5,972 
7,166 
8,514 
9,848 
11,023 

55,367 
69,926 
83,776 
97,928 
108,944 
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Transportation  faoilUiea — Continued. 
2.  RAILWAYS  (STATE  AND  PRIVATE). 


Year. 

Length 
of roads. 

Capital 
invested. 

Net  profit. 

Percent 
of  profit 

on 
capital. 

Persons 
omployod. 

283,068 
285.761 
291.723 
301,855 
316,729 
340,563 
860.057 
855,767 
365,524 
363,501 

Acci- 
deute. 

PerHons 
killed. 

Persons 
iiUumL 

19S5-9B 

188«-«7 

1887-88 

188*^ 

1880-90 

1890-91 

1891-02 

1892-83 

1893-94 

1894-95 

MiUg. 

28,108 
28,591 
24,284 
24,860 
26,420 
26,984 
26,264 
26,662 
27,020 
27,408 

$2,813,861,466 
2,336,603,758 
2,356,710,966 
2.397,948,770 
2.441,666,128 
2,488,665,128 
2,538,262.538 
2,582,502,538 
2,626,005.768 
2,661,045,894 

$100,698,762 
107, 226, 664 
120, 294. 958 
127,367.604 
134,632,078 
119.159.222 
112, 194, 152 
116.468,394 
129.307.304 
130.946,934 

4.42 
4.66 
6.17 
5.40 
5.60 
4.86 
4.49 
4.66 
6.03 
4.98 

3,490 
3,641 
2,621 
2,549 
3,088 
3,618 
3,789 
3,617 
3.641 
3,618 

493 

610 
456 
558 
602 
726 
698 

lf» 

046 

1,498 
1,757 
1,248 
1,380 
2.112 
2.452 
2,550 
2,488 
2,435 
2,482 

Goods  transported:  Tons. 

1891 178.866,914 

1892 177,041,606 

1893 185,693,468 

1894 195,426,767 


Imports  and  exports  of  horses. 

Imports  and  exports. 

1884. 

1895. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Imports •. 

85,312 
7,317 

$14,666,512 
1.723,596 

103,967 
7,932 

$17, 866, 232 

Exports 

1, 887, 816 

#• 

Wholesale  prices. 


Articles. 


Berlin: 

Rve per  1,000  kilos 

wheat do-. 

Oats do.... 

Maffdeborg: 

Jiarley do... 

Nnrrembeig: 

Hops per  100  kilos 

Berlin: 

Potatoes per  1.000  kilos.. 

Beef  cattle per  100  kilos 

Hoss do.. 

Calves do 

Sheep : do. 

Rye  floor do. 

Brealau: 

Wheat do. 

Colc»sne: 

Raw  sugar do 

Raflinose do 

Berlin: 

Potato  spirit per  10,000  liters . . 

Wool perlOOkUos.. 

Bremen: 

Cotton do — 

Creleld: 

Raw  silk do.... 

Lubeok: 

Hemp do.... 

Braslan: 

Pig  iron per  1,000  kilos.. 

Berlin: 

Lead per  100  kilos.. 

Copper do — 

Breslan: 

Zinc do.... 

Frankfort  on  the  Main : 

Tin do. 

Brealau: 

Coal do. 


1886.        1888.        1890.        1891.        1893.        1804.        1896. 


$31.08 
36.01 
28.66 

37.46 

39.39 

4.88 
22.25 
22.42 
20.50 
22.06 

4.26 

5.40 

10.76 
13.28 

8.81 
63.62 

19.09 

13.28 

14.23 

10.36 

6.88 
22.23 

6.35 

47.58 

1.43 


$82.01 
40.98 
29.29 

38.08 

63.15 

6.64 
21.44 
20.42 
20.35 
20.90 

4.47 

6.07 

11.88 
14.42 

12.33 
62.07 

20.99 

11.64 

12.03 

12.38 

6.81 
38.10 

8.43 

58.05 

L40 


$40.46 
46.51 
37.56 

46.46 

67.73 

6.78 
26.16 
27.64 
24.56 
26.37 

5.57 

6.62 

8.62 
13.86 

13.54 
68.60 

2L44 

12.97 

1L71 

15.85 

6.69 

30.89 

10.73 
46.12 
2.26 


$60.27 
53.36 
39.41 

43.06 

62.48 

9.92 
26.39 
24.32 
24.25 
23.40 

6.93 

7.83 

8.93 
14.07 

I 
16.87  I 
64.95 

18.23  I 

10.61  I 

10.92 

11.46  j 

6.24  ! 
28.44  < 

10.71 

44.34  j 

2.19  I 


$31.82 
36.06 
37.37 

4L82 

95.66 

6.07 
23.68 
26.94 
22.68 
19.11 

4.21 

5.19 

8.19 
14.71 

12.80 
55.26 

'     18.28 

I    14.04 

I     12.14 

11.94 


5.01 
24.18 


8.00 
43.16 


928.04 
32.39 
3L23 

38.94 

88.89 

5.64 
26.08 
24.23 
23.59 
22.97 

3.69 

4.62 

6.21 
12.45 

12.11 
5L38 

14.42 

9.35 

13.61 

11.73 

4.95 
21.49 

6.90 

34.37 


),gifei*  )yi2dC[Ogt€ 


$28.41 
33.92 
28.89 

34.80 

50.58 

6.64 
26.11 
21.44 
24.76 
24.01 

3.93 

6.09 

6.43 
11.50 

12.69 
53.10 

14.14 

10.54 

13.76 

11.50 

5.31 
23.61 

6.74 

81.29 
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Bate  of  exchange  in  1895, 
[New  York,  $100  vista.] 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

09.36 

99.18 

99.27 

90.72 

99.36 

99.61 

99.60 

99.30 

99.45 

99. 42 

69.24 

99.40 

99.90 

99.42 

99.70 

99.60 

99.13 

99.32 

Month. 


July 

August. . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Highest 

Lowest. 

99.42 

99.06 

99.36 

99.13 

99.24 

99.13 

99.54 

99.30 

99.48 

09.30 

99.66 

98.89 

1 

Average. 


90.19 
99.20 
99.20 
99.48 
99.41 
99.29 


Oerman  currency. 


Date  of  coinage. 

Coins. 

Total. 

Gh>ld. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Copper. 

$2,283,848.00 
422,259.60 
40,840.80 
103, 196. 80 
74,256.00 
88, 869. 20 
81,134.20 

1871  to  1880 

$415,842,929.60  ftina  i»R  iUftOO 

$8,368,127.60 
2,621,046.40 
341,934.60 
462,480.80 
482, 211. 80 
200,848.20 
43,220.80 

$520,333,753.20 
197, 267, 228. 20 

1881  to  1890 

186,330,033.40 
14,277,216.40 
8,863,881.60 
28,280,174.20 
37,433,139.80 
25,588,332.00 

7,893.888.80 
1.139,258.40 
1,237,681.80 
2,093,709.80 
1,067,953.60 
1,826,031.20 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

15,799,249.20 
10, 669, 421. 00 
28.930,351.80 
38,790,810.80 
27,538,718.20 

Total,  end  of  1895.. 
CaUedin.endof  1895.... 

714,815,706.00 
986,438.60 

118,097,551.60 
3,104,805.20 

12,521,870.20 
618.80 

3.004,404.60 
23.80 

843,329,532.40 
4,091,172.40 

In  circulation 

713,629,981.40  1  114,992,746.40 

12,521,251.40 

3, 004, 380. 80 

844,  239, 360. 00 

Fricee  of  hides  in  Dresden  in  1895. 
[Per  German  pound  — 1.1023  pounds,  American.] 


Kind. 

May.       1  September. 

December. 

Bullock  (neat) 

$0.05^'         $0.08i 
.05  1             .07 
.061              .09 
.Ortf             .09 
.07i|             .11 A 

••;S? 

Bull .             

Cow 

.ifl 

Ox  (lieht) 

.07 

Ox  ( heavy) 

.00 

Prices  of  American  standard  white  petn 

7leum  in  1895, 

Date. 

Berlin  (per 
100  kilos. 
=  220.46 
pounds), 
duty  in- 
cluded. 

Bremen(perl 
50  kilos. 
=  110.23 
pounds), 
without 
duty. 

Date. 

Berlin  (per 
100  kilos. 
=  220.46 
pounds), 
duty  in 
eluded. 

Bremen  (per 
50  kilos. 
=  110.23 
pounds), 
without 
duty. 

January  2 

$4.71 
4.83 
6.02 
5.31 
8.09 
7.74 
6.24 
5.36 

$1.26 
L40 
L50 
1.67 
3.09 
2.86  1 
2.14  ' 
1.67 
1 

Julyl 

$5.36 
4.03 
4.86 
4.81 
6.00 
5.38 
5.36 
6.31 

$1.79 
1.48 

February  1 

August  1 -        -   -- 

March  1 

September  1 . 
October  1 

1  48 

Aprill 

1.42 

April  17 

November  1.. 
December  1.. 
December  14 
December  31 . 

1.56 

April  20 

1.67 

Mavl 

1.76 

June  1 

1.64 

Prices  of  empty  barrels. 

Beginning  of  1896 $1.07 

October,  1895 1.30 

pecember,  1895  ..,,,, :,.., ,r ,,,„..,, ,,,»•  r, ,...,,»■    X-IO 
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Fiscal  ye 


1888. 
1889. 
189U. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 


Disl 

iUerien. 
Production. 

GaUont. 
8,078.621 
7.204,185 
8, 308, 461 
7,843.504 
7,788,026 
8,002,012 
8,620,198 
7,798,593 

Bre 

Number. 

_ 

weries. 

Number. 

Production. 

48,415 

QaUont. 

65,662 

49,180 

57.766 
59,789 
60,025 
71.503 
66,377 

8,969 
8,672 
8,460 
8.243 
8.029 

85,274,662 
86.207.217 
98, 198, 347 
90,838.29» 
89,750,513 

Produeiion  of  fumaoen. 


Pif^iron 

Zinc 

Lewi 

Copper  

Silver 

Gold 

Tin 

Other  productB . 


ToUl. 


1885. 
Tons.        I       Value. 


4,064,621 
142, 306. 9 
107,253.8 
,22,876.7 
'^      841A 


118,2761 
400,4651 


138, 305, 386 
8,058,680 
4,824,498 
4,822,594 
10, 504. 844 
936,292 
46, 410 
4. 824, 736 


4,737,6751    1    72,323,440 


1887. 
Tons.        !       Value. 


I 


1889. 
Tons.        I      Value. 


4,435,785.3 

143,850.1 

109,568.6 

22, 707. 4 

410^ 


72,310,^ 
445,  439} 


6,157,661/, 


$39. 613, 434 
8,710,086 
5, 602. 282 
4,228,784 
11,461.604 
1, 166,  914 
85,224 
4,710,496 


75,528,824 


4,987,466.6 

149, 897. 8 

115,190.3 

26, 896. 1 

444i 


«B,776A 
500,5491 


1891. 


Tons. 


Pigiron 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Tin 

Other  prodncta . 


Total. 


5,115,994.7  • 
153, 660. 6  I 
108,797 
27,226.8 


316,9111 
548,  323,V 


6,949,884/n 


Value. 

$55, 317, 864 
14, 888, 566 
5, 725. 328 
6,663,048 
14.041,524 
1,611,736 
124,  950 
6,088,754 


104,461,770 


1893. 


Tons. 

5,496.067.8 

157. 628. 9 

108, 245. 8 

27, 447. 3 

495A 


Value. 


1,048,728} 
605. 934^^ 


6,396.757/b 


$51, 485. 588 
11.254,068 
4, 571, 980 
5. 641, 790 
11,201.470 
1,689.086 
332,486 
6, 147,  302 


92, 323, 770 


5,780,476i 


Tons. 

5,930,374 

15K,  290. 3 

115. 080. 1 

29, 100. 7 

480H 


$51,734,298 
11,741,730 
6,300,618 
6. 581. 890 
12.003,494 
1, 143. 352 
28,560 
6,432,588 


96,065,530 


087,214 
644,      " 


Value. 

$55,113,660 
9. 951, 304 
4, 716, 684 
6, 230. 764 
9, 190, 370 
2, 125, 578 
258,706 
6, 754, 364 


6, 879, 283t        92, 341, 620 


Mineral  production. 


Year. 


1885. 

1886. 
1887. 


180U. 


Hard  coal. 
Tons.  Value. 


64,286.5 
63,902.7 
66,502 
72, 076. 1 
74, 231. 3 
77,413.1 


1891 81,256.8 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


78,673.6 
81,417.4 
84, 501. 7 


$72, 100, 196 
71,573,264 
74, 036, 326 
81, 172, 994 
91,649,040 
128.054,472 
140, 306, 284 
125, 421. 002 
118,617,010 
121,165,800 


Brown  coal. 
Tons.  Value. 


16, 925. 9 
17.224.5 

17.  526 

18,  269. 5 
19, 434. 6 
21.002.1 
22, 6:i6. 8 
2.t,  337. 7 
23,780.7 
24. 321. 8 


$9,609,964 
9,  571,  8:^6 
9, 567, 8^(8 
9, 733, 248 
10,  555, 062 
11. 845. 022 
12,890.501 
14, 124,  428 
13, 005, 474 
12, 650. 176 


Rock  salt. 

Alkali 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

416.1 

$465,290 

1, 015. 1 

489.8 

5l2.t<9U 

1,041.9 

446.8 

443,156 

1, 190. 6 

458.1 

i32,208 

1,361.6 

600.2 

524,790 

1,307 

614.1 

588.574 

1,400.3 

735 

709,002 

1,511.5 

730.88 

674,  016 

1,489.3 

737.3 

700,672 

1,682.3 

810.1 

747, 320 

1, 811. 1 

Value. 


$2, 648, 940 
2. 68J.  450 
3, 057. 348 
3,549,532 
3. 601. 654 
3, 928.  190 
4,228.534 
4, 272.  .'i76 
4. 919. 936 
6,802,878 
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COMMEBCUL  RELATIONS. 
Production  and  f>alue  of  ores. 


1 

1887. 

1889. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Iron  

10,094,753 

750,225 

174,058 

684,960 

27,116 

136,023 
86,199 

$8,071,432 
1,819,986 
3,592,134 
4,682,690 
1,021,020 

232,764 
646,972 

10,307,717 

992,841 

173, 722 

569,527 

28.329 

112,103 
121,804 

$8,093,190 

2,385,236 

8,789,674 

8.468,376 

904,364 

184,688 
800.632 

12,127,725 

781,310 

186,950 

681,048 

24,581 

130,181 
128,197 

$11, 060, 384 

;iiiic 

4,210,220 

Lead 

4,219,740 

Ck>pp6r 

4,331,862 

Silver  and  gold 

F^tM,    vitriol,    and 
alam 

961.996. 
218,486 

Other  mineral  products 

776,166- 

Total    

94,597,071 

104,600,488 

97.964,707 

106,816,828 

100,584.162 

132, 113,.  800m 

1891. 

1893. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons.. 

Value. 

Iron  

11,747,762 
874,675 
175, 486 
647,711 
24,912 

144,070 
132,937 

to,  379, 104 
5.939,052 
3, 964, 128 
4, 965. 870 
1,096,466 

289.432 
878,458 

12, 629, 602 

868,502 

185,626 

644,845 

20,723 

134,590 
133,929 

$9,472,638 

8.401,268> 

3,366,272 

4.313.274 

787,662 

200,440 
700,196 

1         179,344 

'         $48,872 

»l,068 

140,141 
150,023 

$10,038,3841 

Zinc  

2,446,164^ 

Lead 

2, 880, 762 

Copper  

8, 806.  ISO 

Silver  and  gold 

Pyrites,   vitriol,    and 
alum 

680,622 
283,954 

Othermineral  products 

765.888 

Total 

119.888,462 

184.616,888 

122,225,890 

150.534.732 

127,140,238 

160.685,988 

Berlin,  September  23^  1896. 


Charles  de  Kay,  Consul- Oenerai. 


GERMANY,  1896. 

EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  statement  of  the  declared  exi>orts  for 
the  United  State»  from  the  Berlin  consulate-general  and  consulates 
under  its  jurisdiction,  thirteen  in  all.  The  sum  of  exports  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1896  was  larger  than  the  sum  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1895, 
viz:  Total  Berlin  and  twelve  consulates,  $12,208,442.82  in  1896,  against 
$10,640,735.16  in  1895;  an  increase  of  $1,567,689.66. 

This  increase  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  exports  of  sugar  and 
chemicals,  together  with  rice  and  rice  flour.  The  Berlin  district  has 
fallen  off  $307,832.95;  Chemnitz,  $530,472.37;  Glauchau,  $283,135.64; 
Liepsic,  $220,699.90,  and  Plauen  $114,815.28,  but  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Magdeburg,  and  Stettin  continue  to  show  increases,  these  being  the 
districts  whence  raw  sugar  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Stettin  has  obtained  more  than  its  usual  share  lately  owing  to  the 
strike  of  stevedores  and  longshoremen  at  Hamburg.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1895,  Stettin  and  agencies  had  no  exports  of  sugar,  but  in 
1896,  raw  sugar  was  exported  for  $872,889.32,  and  refined  for  $17,682.28, 
showing  that  sugar  alone  would  account  for  the  entire  increase,  while 
in  other  respects  Stettin  falls  behind  by  over  $85,000.  The  exports 
declared  at  Stettin  and  agencies  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1896- 
amounted  to  $1,056,539.46,  against  $250,921.52  in  1895,  showing  an 
increase  of  $805,617.94. 

There  are  small  increases  in  Portland  cement,  herrings,  and  amber- 
goods. 
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Exx)orts  of  sugar  from  Hamburg  are  naturally  very  much  increased, 
the  excess  over  the  quarter's  shipment  of  sugars  in  1895  being  $1,032,- 
d46.5<).  Total  exports  for  Hamburg  and  agencies,  $2,670,982.28  in  1896, 
against  $1,271,643.57  in  1895;  increase,  $1,399,338.71.  CoflFee  shows  a 
round  increase  from  $87,135.76  in  1895,  to  $422,996.38;  rags,  $32,000; 
raw  hides,  $10,000;  India  rubber,  raw  and  manufactured,  about  $20,000; 
tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured,  about  $35,000.  Drugs  and  chemicals 
and  Portland  cement  show  a  decrease. 

At  Magdeburg,  the  large  increase  is  mainly  due  to  sugar  and  chemical 
products  (kainite,  muriate  of  potash).  Total,  Magdeburg,  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1896,  $2,127,292.83 ;  fourth  quarter  of  1895,  $1 ,507,859.28 ;  increase, 
$619,453.55. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1895,  Magdeburg  exported  $79,889.62  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars,  but  in  the  last  quarter  $803,936.09,  making  the 
sugar  increase  $724,046.47.  Muriate  of  potash  shows  an  increase  of 
$30,314.89  and  kainite  of  $35,824.11.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphate  of 
potash,  manure  salt,  and  leather  gloves  have  decreased. 

At  Bremen  and  agencies,  sugar  from  $16,056.20  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1895  has  increased  to  $66,605.94  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1806. 
Total  Bremen  and  agencies  fourth  quarter  of  1896,  $749,926.87;  fourth 
quarter  of  1895,  $637,135.50;  increase,  $112,791.37. 

Rice  and  rice  flour  have  more  to  do  with  this  increase  than  sugar. 
Rice  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1896,  $387,151.72;  fourth  quarter  of  1895, 
$253,055.88;  increase,  $134,095.84. 

Cement  has  also  increased.  Tobacco  has  risen  from  $13,149.50  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1895  to  $45,740.86.  Whisky  has  fallen  from 
$233,844.76  to  $122,520.73. 

At  Brunswick,  sugar  and  manure  salts  account  for  the  increase. 
Brunswick,  fourth  quarter  of  1896,  $605,098;  fourth  quarter  of  1895, 
$396,791;  increase,  $208,307. 

In  the  last  quarter,  sugars,  raw  and  refined,  were  exported  for 
$288,205;  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1895  (refined)  for  $75,009.75,  leaving 
an  increase  of  $213,195.25. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  bounties  paid  exporters  of  sugar  by  way 
of  drawback  or  remitted  taxes,  the  beet-sugar  crop  grows  larger  every 
year,  notwithstanding  certain  penalties  which  were  enacted  in  order  to 
limit  the  quantity  produced.  More  factories  have  been  built;  the  old 
factories  have  produced  more  sugar.  The  consequence  is  that  Germans 
pay  high  prices  for  their  own  sugar,  but  America  and  England  very 
low  prices  for  German  sugar.  Overproduction  has  already  crowded 
profits  here  to  the  wall,  and  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  beet  growers 
are  petitioning  for  further  favors  on  the  plea  that  French,  Belgian,  and 
Austrian  rivals  may  outdo  them.  With  these  conditions,  it  is  natural 
that  people  should  fear  the  approach  of  a  crisis.  Many  consider  that 
there  would  have  been  a  host  of  failures  in  the  sugar  business  by  this 
time  had  it  not  been  for  the  trouble  in  Cuba.  Should  Cuba  come  to 
terms  with  Spain,  and  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  heretofore,  grave  troubles  may  be 
expected  in  this  branch  of  business  in  Germany. 

The  textile  and  glove  manufacturers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  complain 
bitterly  of  lack  of  demand  from  the  United  States.  Indeed,  sugar,  toys, 
chemicals,  and  rice  seem  just  now  the  only  exports  to  America  which 
retain  their  former  vitality. 

Nevertheless,  the  export  to  America  of  textiles  of  German  make  has 
never  been  so  great  since  1890  as  it  was  last  year.  In  1890,  it  was 
194,000,000  marks,  in  1892  it  was  135,000,000,  and  in  1894,  it  was  down 
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to  94,000,000  marks.  In  189G,  however,  it  rose  to  152,000,000  marks. 
The  import  of  raw  cottou  from  the  IJnited  States  has  risen  more 
steadily,  from  127,000,000  marks  in  1889  to  172,000,000  last  year. 

But  if  the  sale  of  textiles  to  the  United  States  for  1896  shows  a  tre- 
mendous increase  over  1896  it  does  not  satisfy  the  merchants.  Grejit 
hopes  were  founded  on  a  brisk  demand  from  the  United  States,  after  the 
elections,  for  silk,  half  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  goods,  but  these  hopes  were 
delusive.  This  is  particularly  felt  by  silk  workers.  In  the  other  depart- 
mentsof  textiles,  thediminished  demand  from  the  United  States  has  been 
compensated  by  orders  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  excep- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  silk  industry,  it  may  be  said  of  German  textiles 
that  the  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
skilled  hands  are  in  demand  in  Saxony  and  on  the  Rhine,  while  the 
remnant  of  the  old  house  weavers  whose  labor  has  not  been  crushed 
out  by  machinery  can  now  obtain  paying  prices  for  work  made  at  home. 

IRON  INDUSTRIES. 

In  iron  industries,  there  has  been  a  development  yet  more  marked, 
especially  in  machinery,  for  which  there  has  been  a  very  large  demand 
in  Germany  and  in  foreign  parts.  Ten  per  cent  more  iron  rails  were 
exported  in  1890  than  in  1895.  Many  plants  can  receive  no  further 
orders  and  others  are  fully  occupied  for  the  coming  half  year.  Instru- 
ments, copper  articles,  and  tin  and  zinc  wares  have  increased.  Hand 
in  hand  with  this  industrial  development,  goes  a  livelier  demand  for 
food  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  for  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton, 
jute,  coal,  and  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  glass,  leather,  and  silk  wares 
have  fallen  behind. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

When  we  consider  the  reason  for  the  fine  record  of  1896  in  Germany, 
we  must  recognize  the  financial  position  as  the  mainspring  of  success. 
Owing  to  sound  finances,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  very  low  and 
money  was  to  be  had  for  all  legitimate  business  ventures.  The  liveli- 
ness of  industries  had  its  good  effect  on  agriculture,  and  both  together 
produced  the  largest  surplus  in  railway  income  ever  known  in  Ger- 
many. So  large  is  that  surplus  that  it  has  upset  all  the  calculations 
of  the  ministry  of* finance  and  removed  the  old  arguments  against  an 
increase  in  railway  facilities,  rolling  stock,  wages  of  minor  officials, 
wages  of  schoolmasters,  and  others  who  have  suffered  terribly  from 
the  rise  of  cost  of  living.  Indeed,  it  is  timidly  hoped  that  some  of  the 
many  and  grievous  taxes  on  the  people  may  now  be  remitted.  Had 
the  Government  listened  to  the  silvery  song  of  the  Agrarians  and 
allowed  them  to  disorganize  the  coinage  and  finances  with  their  selfish 
schemes,  industries  would  have  languished  along  with  agriculture  and 
the  recent  surplus  would  have  turned  out  a  deficit. 

Charles  be  Kay, 

Beblin,  January  13 j  1897.  Consul- General. 


EEPOBT  FBOM  FRANKFOBT.' 

aEBMAN  industrial  AND   TRADE  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  economists  that  Germany  is  now,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive  nation  of  Europe  in 
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respect  to  the  steady,  rapid  developmeDt  of  its  varied  industries  and  tbe 
growing  importance  of  its  foreign  commerce.  So  marked  and  obvious 
has  this  fact  become  that  expert  commissioners  have  been  sent  from 
England  and  other  countries  to  study  the  methods  employed  and  the 
local  conditions  pertaining  to  several  leading  industries  in  this  country, 
and  an  English  writer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams,  has  published  recently  a 
volume  to  describe  and  explain  the  injury  that  has  been  wrought  to 
British  interests  by  the  encroachments  of  German  manufacturers  in 
markets  which  have  heretofore  been  practically  dominated  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  All  that  pertains  to  the  manufactuies  and  foreign 
commerce  of  Germany  has  therefore  at  this  time  an  especial  interest, 
and  in  the  following  rei)ort,  an  attemx)t  will  be  made  to  present  some  of 
the  more  imx)ortaut  features  of  the  present  situation. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  during  the  past  five  years  shows  the 
following  aggregate  values,  it  being  understood  that  in  these,  as  well 
as  all  ofticial  German  statistics  of  import  and  export,  the  values  are 
estimated  rather  than  actual,  but  they  are  approximately  correct. 
German  import  duties  are  almost  wholly  specific,  in  which  the  weight 
or  volume  of  merchandise  and  not  its  value  forms  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment. The  valuations  are  subsequently  estimated  by  taking  as  a 
standard  the  average  market  price  of  each  class  of  merchandise  during 
the  years  under  consideration. 

Total  imports  and  exports. 


Year.  Imports. 

I 

1890 '  $1,016,952,580 

1891 1  1,048,010,152 

1802 ;  1,006.026,952 

1893 983,908,660 

1894 '  1.019,956,854 

1895 1  1,010,574,418 


Exports. 


Total. 


$811,480,992 
794,  861, 600 
749, 424. 752 
772, 205, 756 
726. 252, 240 
814,977,450 


$1,828,433,572 
1,842,871,842 
1,755,751.704 
1,756.114,416 
1,746,209,094 
1,825,551,868 


This  vast  commerce  was  distributed  among  forty-six  different  foreign 
countries,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  confined  to  fourteen 
leading  commercial  nations,  with  Great  Britain  and  llussia  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  the  United  States  fourth  in  rank.  A  comparison  of  tbe 
import  and  export  trade  of  Germany  with  each  of  these  principal 
commercial  nations  during  the  years  1894  and  1895  shows  the  following 
results : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Groat  Britain 

Russia 

Austria- tiiinf;ary  .. 

Unit«d  States 

Franoe 

Belfdnm 

KeUierlanda 

Britiah  East  Indies. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Arsentine  Republic 

Braxil 

Australia 

Denmark 


1K95. 


$137, 635,  876 
i:W,373,2lO 
125, 766, 340 
121.786,314 
54,721,436 
42,648,172 
39. 110, 778 
38, 586, 464 
34.734,196 
34,894.808 
44, 844, 006 
27, 327,  398 
27, 056, 078 
17,381,378 


1894. 


$144, 856, 320 
129,457.244 
138, 456. 262 
126,839,482 
50,943.662 
40, 847, 464 
47, 404, 602 
39, 062. 940 
33, 661, 768 
32,422,264 
24, 737, 720 
21, 722, 974 
23,264,738 
17,475.588 


Exports. 


1895.     I 

$161,395,178  I 
52,560,678  I 
103. 712, 308 
87, 750, 362 
48,259,022 
37.886,268 
58,341.054 
10,629,318 
19. 843,  250 
62, 128, 902 

8,918,812 
17, 895, 458 

5,442,584 
24,008,726 


1894. 


$150,075,300 
46, 363, 828 
95,503,414 
64, 525, 370 
44,774,940 
35, 673, 344 
58, 076, 040 

9, 322. 222 
19.027,860 
44, 824. 206 

7,191,884 
13, 568, 618 

4.839,492 
19, 846. 106 


Nothing  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  prosperous  condition  of  Ger- 
man commerce  than  the  fact  that  in  1895--a  year  of  rather  uncertain 
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prosperity  for  most  other  nations — ^the  exports  of  Germany  to  every 
one  of  the  countries  above  named  show  a  more  or  less  important 
increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  this  increase  reached  the  important  sum  of  $23,235,992,  whereas 
imports  from  the  United  States  declined  to  the  amount  of  $5,064,168 
during  the  same  period.  Still  the  balance  of  trade  remains  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  of  our  exports  to  Germany 
over  imports  from  this  country  in  1895  showing  the  handsome  balance 
of  $34,034,952.  Nor  is  this  all.  Among  the  imports  to  Germany  which 
are  accredited  to  other  countries,  notably  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  are  included  large  quantities  of  goods  of  American 
origin.  This  is  especially  true  of  certain  meats,  such  as  hams  and 
bacon,  which  are  imported  as  English  products,  and  certain  manufac- 
tured articles — for  example,  American  bicycles,  which  are  to  some 
extent  distributed  to  German  dealers  from  general  agencies  established 
at  London,  and  pass  the  frontier  under  English  bills  of  lading,  made 
out  in  sterling  currency.  In  1893,  German  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  11.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  that  year's  imports 
from  all  countries.  In  1894,  this  proportion  had  risen  to  12.4  -per  cent, 
and  in  1895,  declined  to  11.2  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  in 
1893  were  7.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  German  exports  of  that  year,  8  per 
cent  in  1894,  and  in  1895,  rose  to  9.6  per  cent.  In  order  to  bring  this 
exhibit  down  to  the  latest  practical  date,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared,  showing  the  total  quantity  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds) 
of  all  Imports  and  exports  during  the  years  1894, 1895,  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1896.  In  this  table,  the  merchandise  is  divided  into 
groups  as  classified  by  the  German  tariff,  which  yield  the  only  attain- 
able statistics  of  this  character,  but  have  the  disadvantage  of  grouping 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  into  the  same  categories,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  items  "cotton  and  cotton  goods,"  «' wool  and  woolen 
goods,"  "leather  and  leather  manufactures,"  etc.,  each  of  which  groups 
includes  everything  from  the  raw  cotton  or  wool  to  the  most  elaborately 
finished  fabrics. 


Imports  and  exports  of  Germany  hy  groups,  as  classified  under  th^  German  tariff, 

[In  xnetrio  tons.] 


MorchandiBe. 


Waste  of  all  kinds 

Cotton  and  cotton  goo<lH 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Brushes  and  sieves 

Druffs,  pharmaceutical 
proanots,  and  colors 

Iron,  and  manul'actures  of. . 

Earths,  ores,  precious  met- 
als, and  asbestos 

Flax  and  other  fibers  (ex- 
cept cotton ) 

Grain  and  agiicnitnral  prod- 
ucts   

Glass  and  glassware 

Hair,  feathers,  and  bristles. . 

Hides  and  skins 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 

Hops 

Instruments,  machines,  and 
carriages 

Calendars 

Caoutchouc,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Clothing,  underwear,  and 
millinery .« 

Copper,  and  maauf actiiree  of. 


1804. 


Imports.       Exports. 


e50,326.2 
320, 045. 9 

25. 818. 6 
019.8 

948,033.6 
270, 314.  6 

4,280,225 

205, 408. 3 

5,206,836.2 
11, 025.  3 

11. 315. 7 
110,716.1 

3,114,426.2 
2,428 

45,082 
76.7 

6,658.8 

361.5 
46,515.1 


141,783.0 

73,474.7 

36,106.1 

1,643.3 

604, 301. 3 
1,439,585.1 

3, 905, 456 

54,000 

467.806.9 

120,810.4 

4,107.7 

44,163.2 
503, 411. 5 

10,024.9 

143, 224. 1 
82.1 

4, 138. 4 

8,416.1 
84,562 


Imports.       Exports. 


570, 761. 9 

353,655.8 

29, 418. 7 

839.1 

1,001,004.5 
258, 226. 0| 

4, 124. 050 

259.961.9 

5,130.346.9 

113, 113. 6 

14, 0<>8. 5 

120, 044. 9 

3,322,104.1 

2,035.6 

48. 152. 3 
105.1 

8,040 

360.6 
53,253.2 


127,647.3 

90,928.6 

40, 520. 3 

1, 861. 8 


600, 
1,527, 

3,030, 

64, 

560, 

126, 

5, 

43, 
526, 

10, 

168, 

r>,€ 

9, 
89, 


989.3 
893.8 

024.1 

540.9 

704.9 
417.6 
326.7 
566.1 
681.7 
800.6 

788.1 
113 


Firstsix  months  of  1806. 


Imports.      ExiMirts. 


344, 066. 1 

177,072.7 

16,469.9 

401.3 

644, 713. 1 
163, 641.  7 


53,.?20.4 

49,465.2 

19,485.7 

1,039.3 

298,611.8 
788,671.8 


2,240,539.4   1,926,213 
135,207.3        31,666.1 


I 


2, 588, 158. 9 

7,084.3 

6,906.6 

61,631.4 

1,404,669.4 

621 

29,147 
8.2 

4, 601. 6 


021. 5  184. 1 

801.3        31,830.8        
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170,302.2 

60,683.3 

2.758.7 

17,736.7 

248,304.7 

4,174.3 

82,014 
0.4 

3,020.2 

4,252.1 
22,230 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Germany  hy  groups,  as  classified  under  the  German  tariff— ContUl, 


Herduuidise. 


1894. 


Imports.       Exports, 


1895. 


Imports.       £xi>orts. 


First  six  months  of  1896. 


Imports.       ExjKnia. 


Hardware 

Leather  and  leather  xoods . . 

Linen  yams,  and  maniifac- 
tnresof. 

Candles 

Artandliteratore 

Groceries,  confectionery, 
irinea,  and  fruits 

Oil,  not  otherwise  named, 
andfiit 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 

Purs  and  far  manufactures . 

Petroleum 

Sak  and  silk  soods 

Soap  and  perfumery 

Playing  cards 

Stone  and  stoneware 

Coal,  coke,  peat,  etc 

Straw  and  Sark  gi  kmIs 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  asphalt . . . 

Animals  and  animid  prod- 
nets  

Mannfaotiires  of  clay 

Cattle,  horses,  boss 

OUoloth,  oUed  sill,  etc 


Wool  and  wo^en  goods 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of . 
Tin.  and  manufactures  of. . 
Undesignated 


684.9 
9,152.9 

16,477.8 
161.8 
4,521. 

962,223.5 

568,380.7 

24, 471. 7 

386.1 

867,681. 

5,597.4 

1, 168. 3 

2.1 

972,454.4 

12, 212, 627. 3 

1, 776. 7 

172,713 

185,968.6 

154,160 

825,239.2 

672.1 

210,311.2 

18,416 

10, 884. 1 


7, 617. 1 
13,813.7 

14,394.8 
645.5 
14,508 

1,533,895.5 

130,866 
164, 759. 4 
525.3 
6,400.8 
5,519.5 
5,391.5 
93 
620,746.4 
12,220,370 
1,3U.7 
52,898.3 

7, 275. 1 

294.298.1 

27,376.3 

544.4 

78, 351. 8 

79,465 

1,724.9 

6,656 


686.7 
10, 551. 5 

16,003.4 

128.1 

4,642.7 

998,640.6 

529,458 
28,340.9 
573.4 
901,748.3 
6.465. 
1,324.7 
2.3 
869,624.6 
12.865,649.3 
1.980.5 
196,661. 

142,941 
153,354.8 
234,386.4 
688.6 
240.681.1 

17. 824. 1 

10. 677. 2 


8, 192. 5 
15,790.5 

15,646 

726.1 
15,563.4 

1,530,361.8 


128, 
185, 

8, 

«. 

548, 
12,888, 
1^ 
58, 


602.5 
668.9 
481.5 
1 
433.4 
104.6 
111.4 
381.4 
221.2 
530.8 
137.4 


8,378.2 

313,233.8 

29, 780. 3 

616.6 

81,391.3 

74, 710. 3 

1,694.4 

6,841.8 


367.4 
5,069 

9,085 

51.3 
2,680.5 

454,998.6 

269,968.6 

14,761.4 

258.1 

382,294.8 

8,099.1 

702.8 

1 

411,776.4 

6.331,555.4 

906.7 

115,209.4 

70,480.4 
89,699.6 
94, 473. 6 

244 
157,749 
7, 352. 1 
6,880.8 


12,968.8 
6.946.2 

6,997.1 

331.1 

7,431.8 

804,756.6 

62,294.2 

94, 190. 2 

180.1 

8,450.4 

2,986.7 

3, 341. 8 

34.4 

321, 396 

6,512,726.1 

756 

34,996.2 

3,707.7 

199.690.8 

12.200.5 

405.4 

89,487.6 

89,224.5 

1,009.9 

1,172.3 


Total 

Total    for    previous 
year , 

Increase 


32,022,452.1 
29,815,557.1 


22,883,018.8 
21,361,544.2 


32,536,177.4 
32,022,50L7 


28,830,615.8 
22, 883, 715. 3 


16,175,232.7 
14,096,330.6 


11,957,536.8 
10,930,648.3 


2,206,895 


1,521.474.6 


513, 676. 7 


946,900.5 


2,078,902.1 


1,026,888.3 


Precious  metals  included. . . 
Net  total  of  all  other  articles. 


867.7 
32.021,584.4 


450.8 
22,882.668 


797. 1  296. 8 

32,635,880.3  23,880,319 


512.2 
16,174,720.5 


208.8 
11,967,328 


BXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  in  Germany  thirty-two  independent  consalar  offices,  of 
which  seventeen,  inclnding  Frankfort,  are  in  southern  Germany,  and 
are  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  this  consulate-general.  At  all 
United  States  consulates,  accurate  record  is  kept  of  the  values  in  United 
States  currency  of  all  merchandise  declared  at  such  offices  for  export 
to  the  United  States,  and  these  are  tabulated,  after  the  American  sys- 
tem, by  fiscal  years,  ending  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  values  of  declared 
exports  during  the  past  four  years  ending  June  30, 1896,  from  each  con- 
sular district  within  the  Frankfort  supervision,  have  been : 


ConsulAte  district. 


Frankfort 

.Aix-U-Chapelle 

Bamberg 

Barmen 

•Cologne 

'Crefeld 

Bnsseldorf 

Freiberg 

Furth 

Kehl 

Mannheim 

Hayence 

Munich 

Nnremberg  — 

rSonneberg 

•Stattgart 

Weimar 

Total.... 

w 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1893. 


$4, 814,  800. 74 
1.732,838.60 

497,684.07 
6, 418, 283. 53 
2,619,070.82 
4,189,487.41 
2,030,715.88 
1.128,316.45 
2,639,789.59 
1,  :t45, 013. 13 
4.885,975.76 
2,638,911.88 

990,511.88 
1,704,718.62 
2,947,534.96 
1.244,362.04 

739,490.99 


42,568,106.62 


1894. 


$2, 822, 320. 65 

962, 837. 63 

302,176.57 

4. 074,  688. 08 

1,528,880.16 

2,689,223.80 

560, 114. 36 

811,682.45 

1,378,505.26 

652, 859. 44 

2,968,102.22 

1, 669,  774. 60 

519,372.49 

1.149,804.96 

1,752,711.80 

782, 792. 30 

473, 319. 24 


1895. 


$3,996,486.46 
1,220,558.31 

454, 112. 87 
6,482,897.30 
2, 037, 256. 15 
3.392,516.81 

693,041.99 
1,302,582.82 
1,550,252.68 

690,454.93 
3,648,989.94 
1,898.816.65 

658,044.94 
1,406,740.42 
2,039,450.74 
1,003,555.21 

582,487.92 


1896. 


$4,368,386.59 
1, 610,  675.  73 

557, 920. 13 
6,707.591.38 
2,619,232.40 
8,948,812.68 

909,873.63 
1,303,807.90 
2,059,322.61 
1,123,948.60 
3.875,538.22 
2,144,000.33 

758,985.52 
1,525,204.17 
2  752,933.50 
1.164,604.27 

760, 590. 18 


25,069,166.00   83,058,196.14   38,193,414.84 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATERIALS. 

It  is  essential  to  the  practical  value  of  an  exhibit  like  this  that  it 
shall  show  not  only  the  total  amount  of  each  product  that  is  imported 
to  Germany,  but  likewise  the  country  of  its  origin,  and  whether  such 
import  is  increasing  or  declining  in  each  case;  in  short,  the  course  of 
trade,  and  the  more  or  less  changing  sources  of  supply.  To  extend 
such  an  exhibit  over  the  whole  list  of  imports  would,  of  course,  far 
transcend  the  limits  of  a  consular  report,  but  the  following  tables  con- 
dense into  reasonable  compass  the  German  importations  of  grain,  flour, 
meats,  cotton,  petroleum,  etc.,  during  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1890,  showing  the  country  of  origin  and  the  impor- 
tant part  which  is  borne  in  the  supply  of  all  these  products  to  Germany 
by  the  United  States  (tons  of  2,204.6  pounds)  : 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Wheat: 

Ikiiginm 

Bulgaria 

France  

Netherlands 

Austria-Hun/i^ary 

Boamania 

Kussia 

Servia 

Turkey 

British  East  Indien 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

British  North  America . 

Chile 

United  States 

British  AustraUa 

Undesignated 


1894. 


Tout. 

13, 345. 6 

4. 277. 8 

84.1 

8,208.1 

19, 409. 4 

142, 952. 6 

280,594.3 

671.4 

99.8 

9,469.9 

846, 244. 5 

427.8 

297.7 

1.217.8 

323,497.5 


3, 039. 2 


Total -•- 1,153,837.4 


Rye: 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

France  

Netherlands 

Austria- Hungary  ... 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Argentine  Republic . 

United  Sutes 

Undesignated  ...••.. 


Total. 


Flour  and  meal: 

France 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Russia 

Servia 

United  States 

lioumania 

Undesignated 


Total. 


OatJt: 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Netoerlands 

Norway 

\  nstria-Hungary 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Servia 

Turkey 


3,348.4 

10, 776. 7 

383.9 

4,041.1 

462.1 

88,441.7 

533.449.1 

4,408.4 

1,622.7 

6,570.9 

560 


653, 624. 5 


702 
21.952 

498 
1.372.6 
4,630.5 


1.698.4 


30, 853. 5 


2,  914. 1 

3, 552. 1 
12, 729.  8 

2,339.8 
12,446.5 
47.662 
292,190.4 

4, 676. 7 

573 
13.662 


1886. 


Tons. 
13,967.6 
6,717.3 


4,944.2 
26, 800. 9 
127,153.8 
678, 202. 9 


4,378 
263, 22a  9 


336 
193,698.6 
5,383.1 
213,471.6 


Fit  Ft  6 

months  of 

1896. 


Tont. 
7.429.3 
3.692.4 
249.8 
8,610 
9, 121. 1 
129, 402. 4 
402,509.6 
4,157 
8,770.1 
997.4 
79,977.2 
664.6 


107, 805. 9 
393.2 

aoo 


1,338.177.7 


761,879.9 


350 
6,808 


4,843.5 


93,843.3 
841.9r3.6 
7,897.6 
2,344 
8,060 
3,782.3 


14,621.1 
"1,556"' 


50,501 
356.367.8 


60.9 
4,784.1 
16,345.7 


964,802.3 


653.9 
22, 248. 1 
1,131.4 
1, 420. 7 
3, 009. 5 
11,915.1  ■ 
1,267.9  I 


443, 230. 1 


263.7 
354.7 
13, 022. 7 
1,066 
530 
2,843 
190.8 
225.3 


32.  536. 6 


18,496.2 


329.8 
100.1  ■ 
4,611.7  I 
113.3  I 

3. 155. 6 

2. 252. 7  I 
225, 434. 1 

120. 8 


1, 712. 2 


779.2 

1,090.4 

113,361.6 


244 
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Ck>iui tries  whence  imported. 


Oata — C!ontinued. 
British  America. , 
United  State«. . . . 
Undesignated  — 


Total. 


Clover  seed: 

Belgiom 

Denmark 

France  

Great  Britain 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Switzerland 

United  States 

British  America... 
Undesignated 


Totfi. 


Maize: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary ... 

Russia 

Servia 

Argentine  Repablic. 

UnltedStates 

Bulgaria 

Koumania 

Turkey 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Dressed  and  cured  meats : 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Fnmce 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden .... 

Servia 

Argentine  Republic . . . 

UnltedStates 

Australia 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Fruits: 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Servia 

United  States 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Fish; 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Ruasia 

Sweden 

Undesignated 


Total. 


First  6 

18M. 

1895. 

months  of 

1896. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

303.7 
8,539.3 

1, 571. 3 

7,646.9 

1,060.9 

791.5 

2,783 

402,550.3 

238, 724. 9 

127,3r2.3 

370.1 

376 

218.3 

121.6 

218.9 

209.7 

1,100 

1,413.5 

1,472.7 

205 

250 

75.3 

1,686.7 

1, 309.  8 

732.9 

177.1 

299.1 

66.5 

10.414 

9,451.1 

9,769.5 

3, 919.  3 

6.406.8 

4,952.5 

177.5 

160.2 

90.1 

5,038.1 

2,823.8 

119.7 

100.9 
128 

489.6 

136.4 

26.6 

23,345.8 

22,938.1 

18,223.4 

3,263.3 

1,067.4 

8,179.3 

577.2 

•1,561 

2.060.2 

1, 993. 4 

10,227.3 

5.076.2 

8,230.2 

109,100.4 

33,501.6 

28,672.9 

6.323.6 

279.9 

30.8 

6,954 

47,694 

46, 761. 5 

267,110.7 

181, 847. 8 

263,196.6 

9,461.5 

924.7 

1, 197. 1 

149, 233. 1 

44, 135. 5 

22,260 

18.440.2 

1,717.6 

353.0 

1,934.7 

5, 433.  6 

6,554.5 

583,177 

323,827.5 

372,086 

102.5 

72 

68.4 

1, 556.  6 

2,110.6 

1,315 

115.4 

66.7 

931.3 

1,001.8 

376.6 

6,036.8 

7,004.7 

1,777.8 

1,022.6 

835.6 

668.8 

1,502.3 

2.508.2 

1,367.2 

246.6 

255.4 

144.6 

174 

133.6 

246.7 

85.4 

14.226.1 

16, 835. 4 

6.720.4 

715.1 

168.8 

43.4 

207.9 

2.406.8 

167.3 

25,922.6 

31,232.6 

11,776.1 

262.5 
2,490.1 

147.2 
2.153.1 

864 

455.9 

625.7 

177.6 

840.9 

873.4 

244.6 

11,528.8 

12,858.3 

2,633.9 

16,260.2 

15, 268. 2 

6,234.8 

2.133.9 

5,262.4 

4,343 

366.4 

657.1 

233.6 

34, 338. 7 

37;  645. 4 

18,231.7 

620.7 

685.1 

842.3 

8,608 

7,342 

3,927.2 

1,111 

2,166.5 

681.6 

2,261.1 

2,410 

1, 447. 1 

851.2 

1,125 

801.1 

2,040.2 

1.996.2 

782.7 

1, 522. 7 

2, 407.  4 

1,229.6 

42, 775. 2 

36, 395.  5 

34,300.6 

282 

636.7 

438.3 

60, 072. 1 

65,164.7 

33,460.6 
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Imports  of  food  products  and  principal  raw  materials — Continued. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Cotton-seed  oil: 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  . 
^Netherlands... 
United  States  . 
Undesignated . 


Total. 


of  Hamburg . 


OUoake: 
Freep 
Belt 
Denmark. 

France 

GreatBritain 

Italv 

Ne  therlands 

Austrla-Hongary . . . . 

Bonmania 

Russia ■ 

British  East  Indies . . . 
Argentine  Bepublio. 

United  States 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Leaf  tobacco: 

Netherlands , 

Austria-Hungary 

Sussia 

Turkey 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 

BrazU 

Haiti 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. . 

Yenesuela 

United  States 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Baw  cotton : 

Belgium •< 

France 

GreatBritain 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary . . , 

Brit&h  East  Indies' 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies . . 

Brazil 

United  States 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Lard: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

GreatBritain  ..... 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary . 

United  States 

Undesignated 


Total. 


Petroleum: 

Belsinm 

Neuierlands 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

United  States 

Undesignated 

Total 


First  6 

1894. 

1895. 

months  of 
1896.  ■ 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

119.3 
10,899.2 

8,977.8 

7,882 

2,720.4 

2.362.8 

360.7 

15,386.6 

16, 670. 5 

1,210 

59.2 

95.4 

192.2 

29,144.7 

28,105.5 

9,504.9 

22,858.4 

31.962.8 

13,838.2 

8,213.9 

2,435.4 

2,161.9 

1, 391. 3 

1,478.1 

592.8 

69,129 

44,482.2 

15.636.4 

2,467.9 

2,768 

026 

1,442.8 
15,379.7 

810.4 

21,124.6 

18,712.0 

11,176.5 

8.888.6 

3,388.1 

499.3 

110,261.4 

95,470.9 

^  46.726.i 

7.937 

8,580 

•  3,065.7 

1,660.6 

2,742 

2,088.4 

88,919 

94,516.6 

67,878.6 

9,766.9 

984.2 

738.6 

846,336.8 

316,198.8 

160,727.6 

9,082.2 

8,014.6 

8.438 

653.8 

487.9 

183.5 

126 

95.9 

67.5 

458.7 

694.3 

460.6 

243.5 

139.7 

67.7 

7,724.8 

9,761.9 

6.054.6 

12,621 

13,501 

7,161.7 

,  4,482 

4,894.5 

2,819.7 

2,701.2 

1,976.4 

823.0 

310 

544.6 

828.0 

888.8 

855.3 

408.2 

112.3 

76 

18.2 

8,782.3 

9,076.4 

4.605.3 

582 

238.5 

80.7 

48,710.1 

50,886.2 

26,217.6 

2,968.9 

1,884 

517.8 

568 

475.3 

83.4 

6,305.6 

3.404 

^^21-? 

413.8 

146.4 

88.4 

1,103.7 

705.9 

405.5 

11, 923. 1 

14,360.8 

0.002.0 

60,461.9 

44.581.3 

84.610.2 

6,777.7 

1,723 

1.283.8 

3.547.6 

2,206 

1.216.0 

200  8 

17  6 

183,931.7 

231.028.4 

100,754.7 

627.1 

839.6 

370.7 

277,830.8 

300, 872. 2 

150,070 

'      618.3 

409.2 

148.8 

98.7 

200.9 

156.1 

847.5 

403.3 

182.4 

513.6 

387.4 

178.1 

2,383.9 

2.890.4 

1,755.1 

3, 131. 1 

1,492.3 

405.1 

72,019 

72,719.4 

37.052.1 

138 

122.8 

111 

79,200.1 

78,125.7 

40,074.7 

1.688.2 
416.4 

820.4 

1,878.4 

5.285.6 

2,049.9 

23,209.1 

66,078.8 

20,601.7 

757,413.9 

749,257.7 

806.404.4 

1      995.6 

1,115.8 

6.156.^ 

1   785,101.6 

811,057.8 

336,202.2 
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Especially  intereating  are  the  sections  of  the  foregoing  exhibits 
which  relate  to  the  importation  of  breadstuffs.  The  German  people, 
like  the  French,  are  large  bread  eaters.  Among  the  working  classes, 
bread  and  potatoes  are  the  staple  and  most  important  forms  of  food. 
According  to  published  statistics,  the  average  consumption  per  capita 
during  the  period  from  1879  to  1884  was  226f  pounds  of  rye  and  133f 
pounds  of  wheat.  During  the  five  years  ending  with  1894,  this  propor- 
tion has  changed  to  228i  pounds  of  rye  and  139f  pounds  of  wheat  per 
capita,  showing  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  eat  more  wheat  since  its 
price  has  declined. 

PRICES. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  per  metric  ton  of  the  leading  cereals 
and  other  food  products  in  the  market  of  Frankfort  during  1894, 1896, 
and  in  June  of  the  present  year  have  been: 


ArUcles. 


ISM. 

1895. 

$28.69 

$29.71 

84.08 

»5.84 

84.27 

80.64 

26.89 

28.32 

36.17 

35.82 

7.14 

9.76 

26.14 

25.94 

24.03 

21.42 

45.69 

47.83 

40.93 

44.60 

124.36 

114. 71 

45.22 

52.36 

June, 
1896. 


Rye 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Cattle  (meat  weisht) 
Hogs  (meat  weij^t) . 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  floui 

Keflned  sugar 

Petroleum 


$28.89 
38.08 
30.94 
22.84 
39.30 
&53 
23.80 
17.01 
47.60 
40.00 

128.52 
48.79 


The  home-grown  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  during  the 
past  two  harvest  years  haveTeached  the  following  aggregates  in  rela- 
tion to  imports.    The  harvest  year  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30: 


Articles. 


Rye 

Wheat. 
Barley  .. 
Oats..... 
Potatoes 


1894-96 


Home  grown. 

189(^-96. 


Tont. 
7,075.020 
3,012,271 
2,432,913 
5,250.152 
29,040,238 


2Vm«. 
6,505,758 
2,807,557 
2, 411, 731 
5, 252, 590 
31, 786, 621 


Imported. 


1895-96. 


Tons. 
689,941 

1.228,489 
940,048 
241,014 
145,879 


For  the  reason  mainly  that  the  German  tariff*  favors  the  importation 
of  grains  rather  than  flour,  the  imports  of  flour  to  this  country  are 
relatively  unimportant,  and  amounted  in  1895  to  only  22,248  tons  from 
Austria-Hungary,  3,910  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  6,379  tons 
from  all  other  countries. 


LABOR  AND  WAOBS. 


Wages  in  some  departments  of  labor  have  slightly  advanced  during 
the  past  five  years,  but  are  still  for  the  most  part  low  in  comparison 
With  the  rates  which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  where,  as  a  rule^  all 
operatives  and  servants  work  more  rapidly  and  accomplish  more  m  a 
day's  work  than  is  done  here.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained^^the  highest 
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and  average  rates  paid  at  Frankfort  for  labor  in  the  several  classes 
designated  are : 


Ooonpation. 


Gi^neral  trades  (per  week  of  sixty  •six  lioars)  : 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers  

Jioofers  and  slaters 

Carpenters 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Confectioners , 

Cigar  makers 

Coopers 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Laborers 

Lithographers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Printers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

In  factories  (per  week  of  sixty  hours) : 

Mechanics 

Factory  operatives 

Workmen  in  aniline  color  works 

Mechanics  in  aniline  color  works 

Bailding  mechanics  in  aniline  color  works. 

Skilled  utborer  in  aniline  color  works 

Yard  laborer  in  aniline  color  works 

Clerks  in  stores  (per  week) : 

Male 

Female 

Bookkeepers  (per  week) 

Servants,  including  board  and  lodging: 

Coacnmen  (per  month) 

House  servants  (per  month) : 

Male 

Female 

Railway  employees  (per  year) : 

Engineers 

Conductors 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Trackmaster 

Track  guard 

Station  master 

Section  inspector 

Telegraph  operator 

Carmspector 


Highest. 


$7.20 
7.20 
5.85 
4.75 
6.80 
4.00 
4-70 
4.85 
4.65 
3.47 
4.75 
4.10 
3.57 
4.18 
3.85 
7.50 
3.80 
3.50 

10.  OU 
4.25 
9.00 
4.25 
3.35 


7.98 
4.80 
15.96 

20.00 

15.00 
8.33 

566.44 
320.00 
376.00 
826.00 
483.00 
197.54 
844.44 
471. 24 
340.34 
304.64 


Average. 


$4.64 
4.64 
4.10 
4.25 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.65 
3.55 
2.85 
3.50 
3.15 
2.86 
3.25 
3.40 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
6.50 
3.90 
6.00 
3.90 
3.05 

4.70 
8.74 
4.21 
4.05 
4.34 
4.28 
8.58 

6.78 
3.36 
n.97 

14.28 

11.90 
5.05 

468.81 
282.00 
321.35 
27L31 
409.36 
172.60 
659.27 
403.41 
297.50 
279.65 


TRANSPORTATION  AND   SHIPBUILDING. 

The  facilities  for  transatlantic  commerce  with  Germany  are  as  ample 
and  cheap  as  with  any  country  of  continental  Europe.  There  are  four 
principal  seaports  for  direct  German  trade,  viz :  Antwerp,  in  Belgium, 
which  has  direct  railway  connections  with  the  whole  of  western  Ger- 
many;  Rotterdam,  from  which  port  steamers  and  towed  barges  ascend 
the  Bhine  as  far  as  Mannheim  and  the  canalized  river  Main  to  Frank- 
port,  offering  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  for  bulky  and  heavy 
merchandise;  Bremen,  with  its  outer  port  of  Bremerhaven,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  !North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  which  has  in 
service  and  construction  86  seagoing  steamships  and  84  tenders  and 
smaller  craft,  aggregating  305,000  tons  register;  and  finally,  Hamburg, 
the  most  important  commercial  seaport  of  Europe,  which,  like  Bremen, 
has  direct  rail  communication  with  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  river 
navigation  up  the  Elbe  to  and  beyond  Magdeburg. 
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Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illastrate  the  rapid  increase  of  Germany's 
foreign  commerce  than  the  following  comparison  of  the  total  tonnage 
entered  at  the  five  principal  ports  of  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  and  Bremen  daring  the  years  1885  and  1896,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Hamburg  has  passed  Liverpool  and  taken  the  first 
X)Osition,  with  Antwerp  close  behind  Liverpool,  which  was  ten  years 
ago  first  on  the  list: 


Porto. 


1885. 


1895. 


Liverpool.. 
Hamburg . . 
Antwerp... 
Rotterdam. 


Tona. 
4,278,881 
3, 704, 312 
3,422,172 
2, 120, 347 
1,289,399 


Tons. 
5.985,950 
6, 256, 000 
5,340,247 
4.088,017 
2, 184. 274 


This  important  relative  advance  of  the  continental  ports  is  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  their  low  dock  charges  and  port  dues,  which  are 
much  less  than  those  of  Liverpool  and  London. 

In  common  with  the  merchant  fleets  of  other  nations,  that  of  Germany 
is  being  rapidly  transformed  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  and  fi-om  sail 
to  steam.  Whereas  in  1881  there  were  in  service  under  the  German 
flag  4,660  merchant  vessels  of  all  classes,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,181,521  tons,  in  1894  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  3,729,  but  with 
a  regfster  aggregating  1,522,058  tons.  Against  414  steamers  of  215,758 
tons  in  1881,  Germany  had  in  1894  1,016  seagoing  steamships  with  a 
total  registry  of  823,702  tons. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  largest  and  finest  steamers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  other  German  companies  were  built  in 
England.  During  the  five  years  from  1889  to  1894,  there  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  free  of  duty,  under  a  special  provision  of  the  Ger- 
man tariff  law,  160,030  tons  of  shipbuilding  materials,  by  the  use  of 
which  and  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  home-produced  materials, 
the  German  shipbuilding  industry  got  fairly  upon  its  feet,  and  is  now 
making  enormous  strides  toward  complete  independence  of  all  foreign 
supplies  or  assistance.  In  November  of  last  year,  a  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man iron  and  steel  masters  was  held  at  Hanover,  and  again  in  July  this 
year  at  Altona,  to  devise  means  of  further  substituting  German  for 
British  iron  and  steel  in  shipbuilding.  It  was  found  that  the  chief 
obstacle  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  great  shipyards  of  North  Germany 
brought  their  material  frx)m  Westphalia  and  Silesia  by  rail,  while  that 
from  England  came  by  water  and  was  landed,  duty  free,  directly  ui)on 
the  docks  of  the  shipbuilders.  The  Government  was,  therefore,  peti- 
tioned to  grant  special  reductions  on  that  class  of  freight  on  all  State 
railways,  and  to  hasten  the  completion  of  canals  and  river  improve- 
ments which  would  contribute  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  has  been  that  the  Government  has  agreed 
to  charge  merely  nominal  freight  rates  on  shipbuilding  materials — 
barely  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  moving  the  trains;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shipbuilders  have  signed  agreements  to  nearly  double  the 
capacity  of  their  yards  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Ehenish 
and  Westphalian  iron  .and  steel  makers,  on  their  part,  have  agreed  to 
make  important  reductions  in  the  prices  of  all  their  materials  when 
used  in  a  German  shipyard,  and  there  is  thus  ofiered  an  object  lesson 
which  typifies  perfectly  the  spirit  of  industrial  and  commercial  Ger- 
many to-day — the  Government  and  the  leaders  of  two  leadMg^indu8^ies 
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meeting  aud  making  sweeping  concessions,  each  to  the  other,  for  the 
independence  of  German  shipbuilding  and  the  more  rapid  construction 
of  the  fleet  which  is  to  carry  the  commerce  of  the  Fatherland  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  does  Germany  now  build  her  own  war  vessels  and  compete 
sharply  with  Great  Britain  in  constructing  cruisers  and  battle  ships  for 
foreign  Governments,  like  those  of  China  and  Japan,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  merchant  shipbuilding  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  extra- 
ordinary. Steamships  of  the  best  class,  like  the  Havel  and  8pree  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Filrst  Bisniarck  and  Augusta  Victoria  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Company,  were  all  built  at  the  Vulcan  works 
on  the  Oder  a  few  miles  below  Stettin.  There  are  now  in  construction  in 
German  yards,  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  alone,  9  steamers, 
including  1  express  twin-screw  steamship  for  the  transatlantic  trade,  625 
feet  long,  with  28,000  horsepower  and  13,700  tons  register;  another  of 
the  same  class  5d0  feet  long,  with  24,000  horsepower  and  12,200  gross 
tons  register;  4  twin-screw  intermediate  steamers  525  feet  long,  with 
7,000  horsepower  and  10,500  tons  each;  and  3  twin-screw  vessels  325 
feet  long  and  of  4,500  tons.  From  this  time  forward,  Germany  will 
build  her  own  ships  and  continue  to  navigate  them  to  every  port  in  the 
world  where  opportunities  for  export  trade  exist  or  can  be  developed 
by  persistent  energy  and  enterprise,  backed,  when  need  be,  by  liberal 
government  subsides. 

There  was  at  the  outset  in  this  country  the  usual  theoretical  objection 
on  the  part  of  many  persons  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  subsidies. 
But  they  were  found  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  long-distance 
lines  which  had  to  compete  with  the  subsidized  lines  of  England  and 
France,  and  were  necessary  to  the  development  and  control  of  the 
foreign  trade  upon  which  it  was  felt  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
Germany  must  in  a  great  measure  depend.  So  the  opposition  was  over- 
borne, and  has  practically  disappeared  under  influence  of  the  results 
already  acheived.  Thus,  in  1886,  the  principal  subsidized  East  Asiatic 
line  carried  1,085  through  passengers  and  7,176  cubic  meters  of  freight, 
while  in  1894,  the  passengers  had  increased  to  12,197,  and  the  freight  to 
112^102  cubic  meters. 

IRON  AND   STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

In  several  previous  reports  of  this  series,  the  reasons  which  underlie 
the  phenomenal  development  and  sustained  prosperity  of  the  German 
iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  more  or  less  fully  explained. 
Briefly  restated,  these  causes  are,  according  to  the  judgment  of  experts 
who  have  been  sent  from  other  countries  to  make  careful  studies  of  the 
subject: 

1,  The  fivct  that,  in  Germany,  coke  for  blast-furnace,  foundry,  and 
other  allied  uses  is  largely  made  in  retort  ovens,  with  saving  of  the 
secondary  products — gas,  tar,  ammonia,  and  benzole,  se(;ures  a  direct 
economy  which  is  in  many  cases  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  prod- 
uct, and  which  is  wantonly  wasted  by  the  slovenly,  antiquated  '^bee- 
hive" oven  system  which  prevails  generally  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  A  German  ironmaster  who  makes  his  own  coke.can,  if 
need  be,  sell  his  metal  abroad  at  or  even  below  net  cost,  deriving  his 
profit  from  the  savings  won  by  his  intelligent  coke  manufacture. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  most  improved  machinery  and  perfected 
methods  in  all  that  pertains  to  blast-furnace,  rolling  mill,  steel  convert- 
ing and  foundry  practice.    The  Germans  have  stuiiiliej^  |;horoughly 
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English  methods,  have  imported  English  foremen  to  teach  their  work< 
men,  have  improved  such  processes  as  they  found  available  and  have 
invented  new  ones  to  fit  their  own  conditions,  until  the  leading  plants 
in  Westphalia  and  the  Saar  district  are  a  surprise  to  the  British  and 
American  experts  who  have  visited  them. 

3.  More  intelligent,  better  educated,  and  more  tractable  labor,  the 
absence  of  strikes  and  the  prevalence  of  more  harmonious  relations 
between  employers,  foremen,  and  workingmen.  From  the  reports  of 
the  British  commission,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  German  ironmasters 
enjoy  any  decisive  advantage  over  their  British  rivals  in  respect  to 
cheap  wages,  but  the  difference  as  regards  high  technical  intelligence 
and  loyal,  steady  service  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  German  employers. 
This  result  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  may  be 
cited  the  far  higher  standard  of  general  and  technical  education  in 
Germany,  the  military  service,  in  which  nearly  every  German  workman 
has  learned  the  lesson  of  prompt,  unquestioning  obedience,  and  finally, 
the  searching,  minute  supervision  which  is  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  working  classes  in  all  their 
relations  with  their  employers. 

4.  The  State  railways  give  to  the  German  ironmasters  cheaper  inland 
transportation  than  is  supplied  by  the  railway  corporations  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  invention  of  the  basic  steel  process  has  rendered  avail- 
able here  the  vast  deposits  of  ^^minette"  ores  in  Luxemburg  and  the 
Moselle  districts,  which  rank  among  the  cheapest  iron  ores  in  the  world. 

Finally — and  this  fact  is  given  strong  prominence  by  the  British 
commission  and  most  writers  on  the  subject — the  German  iron  and 
steel  makers  are  able  to  sell  in  a  protected  home  market,  and  while 
thus  maintaining  profitable  prices  at  home,  to  make  whatever  rates  are 
necessary  to  meet  competition  abroad.  The  net  result  of  all  these 
causes  is  that  the  imx)orts  of  iron  and  steel  into  Germany  are  steadily 
declining,  and  the  exports  still  more  rapidly  increasing.  The  opera- 
tions in  this  field  during  the  past  two  years  show  the  following  results : 


DMoription. 


Iron  ore,  pig,  scrap,  ingots,  etc 
Mannfactorea  of  iron  and  steel 
Machinery 


Total 

Decrease  In  imports 
Increase  in  exports 


100,086 


The  total   production  of  raw  iron  in  Germany  during  the  same 
years  was : 


Kind. 


B'orge  iron  « •  ■  • 
Bessemer  pig  . 
Thomas  pig... 
Fonndi^  iron . 


1894. 

1895. 

Totii. 
1, 523.  850 

458,004 
2,702,764 

874.  624 

Tons. 
1.524.334 

444,495 
2,898,476 

021,  403 

ToUl. 


5,559,822  i 


I 


5,788,098 


Even  these  high  figures  are  apparently  increasing,  despite  the  depres- 
sion which  overhangs  the  iron  industry  in  other  countries,  including 
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the  United  States.  From  January  1  until  the  end  of  May,  this  year, 
the  production  of  iron  in  Germany  reached  2,700,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  350,000  tons  over  the  product  of  the  same  five  months  in  1895,  and 
prices  are  not  only  considerably  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
but  they  are  apparently  still  advancing.  One  reads  of  great  establish- 
ments like  the  Laurahutte  steel  foundry  and  engineering  works,  having 
made  net  profits  of  $312,000  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
as  against  $192,900  during  the  same  period  in  1895.  The  Union  of 
Enameled  Hollow-Ware  Makers  has  recently  advanced  prices  10  per 
cent  all  around,  and  the  great  electrical  manufacturers  like  Schiickert, 
at  Nuremberg,  and  Siemens  &  Halske  at  Berlin,  are  working  at  fall 
capacity,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  American  expert  who 
has  traveled  over  Germany  during  the  past  summer  to  study  the  sub- 
ject, they  received  for  dynamos  and  other  electrical  appliances  for 
power  and  lighting,  prices  which  are  nearly  double  those  which  prevail 
in  the  United  States.  There  may  be,  therefore,  a  field  for  American 
electrical  machinery  in  Germany.  The  one  shadow  on  all  this  portion 
of  the  field  seems  to  be  in  the  items  of  wire — wire  netting  and  wire 
nails — in  respect  to  which  the  German  makers  complain  that  they  are 
seriously  crippled  in  certain  markets  by  competition  from  the  United 
States. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  general  industrial  prosperity  of  Germany, 
is  the  depressed  and  struggling  condition  of  its  agricultural  inter- 
ests. This  is  the  combined  result  of  profuse  and  cheap  production 
of  cereals,  meats,  and  other  food  products  in  newer  countries  where  land 
is  cheap  and  still  productive  from  virgin  fertility,  and  the  cheap  and 
abundant  transportation  which  pours  these  foreign  products  into  Ger- 
many at  prices  with  which  the  native  farmer,  struggling  with  high 
taxes,  costly  laud,  and  a  soil  impoverished  by  centuries  of  cultivation, 
and  working  for  the  most  part  by  primitive  methods,  is  unable  to  com- 
pete. There  is  no  longer  any  considerable  profit  in  raising  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  in  Germany.  In  good  years,  wine  still  yields  rich  results, 
but  the  area  of  its  cultivation  here  is  limited,  and  vintages  are  prover- 
bially uncertain  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Hops,  which  were  formerly  so  profitable  to  Bavaria  and  the  upper 
Rhine  districts  are  now  superabundant,  and  the  export  demand  is 
dominated  by  the  excellent  product  of  our  Pacific  States  and  that  of 
England;  so  that  any  important  increase  in  the  hop-growing  area  of 
Germany  threatens  an  overproduction  that  would  ruin  the  market. 
Sugar,  which,  down  to  two  years  ago,  yielded  such  profitable  returns, 
has  reached  a  point  of  overproduction  at  which  the  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  increased  and  prolonged  export 
bounties  to  save  that  important  interest  from  collapse.  In  a  word, 
Germany  has  become  an  industrial  instead  of  an  agricultural  state,  and 
the  exigencies  of  its  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the  support  of  its  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes,  require  that  foreign  food  products 
and  raw  materials  generally  shall  be  admitted  on  terms  that  cripple 
fatally  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 

CAUSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY. 

On  this  wide  and  fertile  topic,  volumes  might,  indeed,  be  written; 
the  most  that  can  be  done  within  present  limits  will  be  to  summarize  a 
few  leading  factwS  concerning  which  economists  are  practically  agreed. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the.  governiug 
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mind  of  Germany  ha'l  the  discernment  to  perceive  that  a  great  and 
permanentchangein  theeconoraic  relations  of  nations  was  being  wrought 
by  steam  transportation  and  the  increased  productiveness  of  agricul- 
tare  through  improved  methods  and  labor-saviug  implements.  It  was 
then  foreseen  that  in  the  competition  which  these  new  conditions  would 
introduce,  Germany  could  no  longer  hold  her  ground  as  an  agricultural 
state,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  put  the  ship  on  a  new  course, 
and  make  the  Empire,  first  of  all,  an  industrial  and  commercial  nation. 
From  that  moment,  every  act  and  effort  of  tlie  Government  has  been 
inspired  and  shaped  by  the  new  policy.  The  revenue  tariff  of  1870  was 
superseded  by  the  protective  tariff  of  July,  1877,  which  revolutionized 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire  and  established  protective  duties  on 
nearly  everything  that  could  be  produced  in  Germany  except  food  prod- 
ucts and  raw  or  partly  finished  materials.  The  amendments  of  1885 
and  1887  were  both  in  the  direction  of  increased  duties  on  important 
classes  of  products.  With  her  home  market  thus  secured  to  her  own 
manufacturers,  Germany  began  preparing  her  people  for  the  struggle 
which  was  to  result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Bismarck  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  new  creed  with  his  epigram: 
^* Wer  die  Schule  hat,  hat  die  Zukunff'  (Whoever  has  the  school,  has 
the  future).  To  the  already  thorough  and  far-reaching  system  of  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  university  education  was  added  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific,  technical,  and  commercial  schools,  in  which  boys  and 
yonng  men  have  since  been  trained  and  taught  in  all  that  pertains  to 
manufacture  and  trade.  The  polytechnic  and  mining  schools  and  the 
universities  turn  out  year  by  year  thousands  of  young  men  equipped 
with  all  that  thorough  education  can  do  to  prepare  them  tor  the  battle 
of  life.  Special  schools  for  weaving,  dyeing,  designing,  and  other 
specialties  train  an  army  of  clever  artisans  in  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice,  so  that  the  mills  and  mines  and  factories  of  the  Empire  are 
manned  by  operatives  who,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  ^'kuow  not  only 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done,  but  why  it  is  done." 

These  schools  are  supported  by  the  State,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  teaching.  The  teachers 
are  not  mere  theorists,  but  practical,  highly  educated  men,  many  of 
whom  are  not  only  graduates  of  polytechnic  schools  and  colleges,  but 
have  been  workmen  and  foremen  in  factories,  and  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  do  and  direct  that  which  they  teach.  Speaking  of  the 
technical  schools  of  Saxony,  a  recent  writer  says:  *'They  have  won  for 
this  Kingdom  and  for  Germany  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  commercial 
communities.  Thirty  years  has  seen  Saxony  take  away,  not  only  from 
Nottingham  and  other  industrial  centers  of  England,  the  trade  which 
they  had  with  Germany  itself,  but  the  more  valuable  markets  of  the 
United  States,  South  America,  and  even  the  East.  They  have  robbed 
Eoubaix,  St.  Etienne,  Lyons,  and  Troyes,  in  France,  of  markets  which 
they  once  almost  exclusively  controlled.'' 

Even  the  miners  and  workmen  in  iron  mills  are  carefully  educated  in 
special  schools  for  the  work  that  they  are  to  do.  All  this  leads  not 
only  to  high-grade  work  in  each  stage  and  department  of  manufacture, 
but  saves  an  enormous  waste  of  materials  through  careless  and  inef- 
ficient labor.  When  the  British  commissioners  visited  the  iron  and 
steel  works  of  Westphalia  last  year,  they  were  amazed  not  only  by  the 
scientific  perfection  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  the  saving  attained 
by  clever  handling  and  heating,  but  by  the  economy  everywhere 
realized.  Speaking  of  a  steel-plate  mill,  the  report  says^  ^Hhere  was 
practically  no  waste,"  and  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  foreman  from 
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Cornwall,  added:  '^  As  a  practical  man,  I  must  admit  that  I  never sa>w 
anything  like  it,  and  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  if  I  had  not 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

The  dominant  position  which  Germany  holds  in  the  field  of  aniline 
and  chemical  manufacture  is  the  direct  result  of  superior  knowledge  of 
chemistry  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  her  citizens.  Anilines  and 
their  derivatives  were  originally  an  English  discovery,  but  today,  Ger- 
many makes  nine-tenths  of  tlie  aniline  coloring  matters  used  through- 
out the  world,  and  this  largely  from  benzole  and  anthracene  derived 
from  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  tenth  is  divided  between  the  fac- 
tories of  England,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The  German  export  of 
coal-tar  colors  to  China  and  Japan  was  trebled  during  the  five  years 
from  1889  to  1894.  Here  again  are  exemplified  the  foresight  and  intelli- 
gent liberality  of  management  which  aims  at  the  highest  results.  The 
great  aniline  and  chemical  laboratories  at  Hoechst,  Mainkur,  Ludwig- 
shafen,  Elberfeld,  and  Berlin  employ,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work- 
ing force,  a  large  staff  of  young  chemists— from  fifty  to  seventy  at  each 
establishment— whose  sole  function  is  that  of  research,  the  tireless 
quest  for  something  new  and  valuable,  whether  it  be  a  new  color  or 
pharmaceutical  prcduct  of  coal  tar,  or  a  cheaper,  more  direct  method 
of  making  some  product  that  is  already  known  and  in  use.  They  are 
mostly  young  graduates  fresh  from  the  universities,  who  work  for  small 
salaries  in  laboratories  perfectly  equipped  and  supplied  by  their  employ- 
ers, under  contracts  which  provide  that  whatever  valuable  discovery 
they  may  make  shall  be  patented  to  the  company,  the  inventor  retain- 
ing a  specified  interest  in  the  product.  A  single  fortunate  discovery 
may  make  the  fortune  of  the  inventor,  and  under  the  spur  of  such  an 
incentive,  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  discoveries  of  recent 
years  have  been  made  by  men  under  35  years  of  age,  working  for  less 
than  $500  a  year  for  great  companies  which  pay  annual  dividends  of 
from  15  to  28  per  cent  to  their  shareholders.  The  United  States,  which 
produces  crude  alkalies,  benzole,  and  anthracene  abundantly,  pays  mil- 
lions annually  to  Germany  for  chemicals  and  colors  which  can  not  be 
made  at  home  because  our  country  lacks  the  highly  educated  labor  and 
chemical  skill  that  are  so  abundant  and  cheap  in  Germany. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  sound  and  thorough  education  at 
home,  the  German  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent  every  opportunity  that 
is  oflFered  for  obtaining  information  from  abroad.  Young  men  are  sent 
by  hundreds  every  year  to  countingrooms,  warehouses,  and  factories  of 
other  countries,  to  work  for  whatever  wages  they  can  get,  or  no  wages 
at  all,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  languages,  needs,  and  business 
methods  of  foreign  nations.  They  not  only  learn  there  whatever  is  of 
most  value  in  manufacturing  processes,  but  they  learn  how  to  introduce 
and  sell  German  goods. 

At  international  exhibitions,  German  manufacturers  not  only  exhibit 
their  products,  but  send  their  foremen  and  expert  workmen  to  study 
patiently  and  thoroughly  the  best  work  of  their  ablest  rivals.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  nation  except  the  United  States  derived  as 
many  and  valuable  results  from  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893  as  did 
Germany.  In  addition  to  her  own  splendid  exhibit  and  all  that  her 
experts  learned  and  brought  away  of  methods,  models,  knowledge  of 
materials,  and  the  wants  of  other  nations,  the  Imperial  Government 
attached  a  commercial  agent  to  the  German  consulate  at  Chicago,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  year  of  his  labors,  he  established 
relations  with  more  than  800  American  firms  and  companies,  which  he 
supplied  with  catalogues  and  samples  of  goods  from  home,  wrote  and 
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published  in  this  country  a  treatise  on  the  "  Promotion  of  export  trade 
to  the  United  States/'  and  then  lectured  before  boards  of  trade  and 
manufacturers'  and  exporters'  associations  throughout  the  Empire  on 
the  same  interesting  topic.  Similar  agents  are  doing  the  same  work 
in  South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  in  China  and  Japan. 

2.  Another  potent  factor  in  the  case  is  the  skillful  legislation  and 
diplomacy  with  which  the  Government  everywhere  sustains  and  fos- 
ters the  enterprise  of  Its  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Legislation 
and  administration,  in  all  that  relates  to  industry  and  commerce,  is 
here  the  work  of  experts  trained  for  their  task  by  both  theory  and 
experience.  There  are,  of  course,  hot  debates  in  the  lieichbtag,  the 
clashing  of  political  parties  and  opposing  interests;  protests  and  de- 
mands from  the  Agrarians  are  heard,  and  appeals  for  and  against  this 
measure  or  that,  but  when  all  is  over  and  the  votes  counted,  it  is  usu- 
ally found  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  proposed  measure  have  been 
foreseen  and  the  law,  as  enacted,  vouchsafes  the  best  interests  of  the 
greatest  number. 

As  examples  of  this,  and  an  element  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
situation  of  to-day,  are  the  commercial  treaties  which  have  been 
secured  by  Germany  during  the  past  hye  years  with  Austria- Hungary, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Eoumania,  Switzerland,  and  especially  with  Eussia  and 
Japan.  These  treaties  are  based  upon  reciprocity,  the  concession  of 
certain  advantages  in  return  for  reciprocal  privileges  obtained,  and 
they  secure,  above  all,  a  fixed  basis  of  commercial  intercourse  for  a 
specified  term  of  years.  The  treaties  with  Eussia  and  Japan  are  among 
the  most  important  achievements  of  German  diplomacy  in  recent  times, 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  former  is  ascribed,  in  an  important  degree,  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  certain  interests  in  Germany  during  the 
year  1895.  Under  it,  the  export  to  Eussia  of  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, machinery,  chemicals,  earthenware,  woolen  goods,  and  many 
articles  of  luxury  have  reached  proportions  never  before  attained.  In 
return,  Germany  takes  the  breadstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  Eussia,  so 
that  the  treaty  bears  hard  upon  the  German  farmer,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  it  is,  all  in  all,  a  compact  of  the  highest  beneficence 
to  Germany. 

3.  Another  important  infiuence  in  the  general  situation  is  the  har- 
monious, pull-all-together  spirit  in  which  the  great  banks  and  moneyed 
institutions  of  Germany  sustain  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  the  Government  itself  to  promote  foreign 
commerce.  The  principal  German  banks  have  branches,  not  only  in 
great  financial  centers  like  London  and  New  York,  but  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  These  branch  institutions  build  and  con- 
trol railroad;?,  open  mines,  secure  contracts  for  rails,  machinery,  and 
supplies,  and  help  German  merchants  and  salesmen  to  push  their  trade 
wherever  a  new  market  can  be  developed  or  an  English,  French,  or 
American  product  replaced  by  a  German  one.  In  all  these  operations, 
the  men  who  go  out  to  manage  such  affairs  know  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  all  catalogues,  price  lists,  labels,  and 
advertisements  are  in  the  language,  currency,  weights,  and  measures 
most  familiar  to  the  retailers  and  consumers  for  whom  they  are  destined. 

4.  Finally,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  management  of  manufacturing 
firms  and  companies  here  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  general 
practice  in  other  countries,  notably  our  own.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Ger- 
many for  the  owners  and  managers,  particularly  of  new  enterprises,  to 
live  modestly,  work  hard,  and  be  content  with  small  dividends.  In 
many  stock  companies,  dividends  are  limited  by  agreement  to  5  per  cent 
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on  the  capital  actually  employed,  and  the  surplas  earnings  are  devoted 
to  securing  new  and  improved  machinery  and  to  "  writing  off"  the  entire 
plant  on  the  books  of  the  concern.  In  this  way  old  and  long-estab- 
Ushed  firms  and  corporations  keep  their  equipment  up  to  the  latest  date 
and  have  abundant  money  to  be  used  in  educating  their  workmen, 
pushing  their  foreign  trade,  and  even  selling  at  a  loss  when  necessary 
to  conquer  a  new  market,  as  well  as  giving  the  purchaser  credit  until 
he  is  able  to  pay.  The  wholesale  warring  of  stocks  and  the  granting 
of  large  bonuses  to  operators  for '< promoting"  industrial  enterprises 
are  not  popular  practices  here.  The  German  law  of  corporations  reaches 
to  the  minutest  details  of  organization  and  management,  officers  and 
directors  are  held  to  the  strictest  account,  and  any  breach  of  trust  by 
such  an  official  is  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  civil 
rights. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  features  of  this  statute  and  certain  regula- 
tions concerning  taxation,  education,  and  employment  that  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  government  like  ours,  under  which  laws 
and  their  enforcement  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  popular  will, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  existing  system  has  in  most 
respects  worked  well  for  Germany.  From  a  census  taken  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1895,  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  the 
fourteen  principal  cities  of  this  country  ranged  from  0.94  per  cent  at 
Cologne,  to  2.33  per  cent  at  Berlin,  with  a  mean  average  of  1.7  per  cent, 
while  the  census  of  December  2  following  showed  that  this  figure  had 
increased  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  many  kinds  of  outdoor  work 
are  necessarily  suspended,  to  only  2.72  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

It  has  been  shown  by  statistics,  given  on  a  previous  page  of  this  report, 
that  the  value  of  German  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1895  exceeded  tbat  of  German  exports  to  our  country  by  the 
important  balance  of  $34,034,952.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  of 
the  whole  mass  of  German  imports,  fully  70  per  cent  are  of  the  nature 
of  food  products  and  raw  materials,  while  about  11  per  cent  are  half- 
finished  goods — that  is  to  say,  materials  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  manufacture — and  only  19  per  cent  are  finished  manufactures. 
On  the  other  hand,  fully  80  per  cent  of  German  exports  are  finished  and 
partly  finished  manufactures.  How  can  the  proportion  of  manufactured 
exports  from  the  United  States  be  increased  and  the  trade  made  to  con- 
tribute further  to  tbe  relief  and  support  of  American  industriesf 

The  problem  ia  beset  with  difficulties,  for  Germany  has  not  only 
important  advantages  in  respect  to  cheaper  and  more  tractable  skilled 
labor  than  is  possible  or  even,  perhaps,  desirable  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is,  moreover,  the  patriotic  ambition  of  the  German  people  to  sus- 
tain home  industries  and  import  as  little  as  possible  of  whatever  can  be 
well  made  in  their  own  country.  Many  of  them  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  of  everything  pertaining  to 
taste,  luxury^  or  comfort,  but,  quality  and  price  being  equal,  or  nearly 
so,  they  will  uniformly  prefer  the  homemade  article. 

As  regards  manufactured  goods,  therefore,  the  utmost  that  this  coun- 
try offers  to  our  exporters  is  a  more  or  less  unwilling  market  for  such 
articles  as  are  better  or  cheaper  than  those  of  domestic  origin  until 
such  time  as  the  German  makers  can  equal  the  imported  products  in 
respect  to  both  quality  and  price.  This  restricts  the  practicable  field 
to  narrow  and  uncertain  limits,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  may  as  well 
be  recognized  at  the  outset. 
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A  x)ertinent  illustration  of  the  general  situation  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  case  of  American-made  bicycles.  Wlicn  their  importation  was 
begun  several  months  ago^  German  bicycle  manufacturers  felt  at  iirst  no 
alarm  on  account  of  their  higher  price  and  supposed  unfitness  for  use 
in  this  country.  Some  pronounced  them  too  light  and  liable  to  vibration ; 
others  denounced  the  wooden  wheel  rims  and  predicted  that  they  would 
never  stand  the  humid  climate  of  Europe;  others  found  the  saddle  hung 
too  high,  the  handle  bars  too  narrow — and  so  on  to  the  end.  But  when 
the  best  class  of  native  amateur  riders  found  that  the  American  machines 
were  not  only  lighter  and  more  easy  running,  but  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
strong  and  rigid,  that  the  economized  weight  had  been  fully  balanced 
by  superior  material  and  faultless  construction,  then  the  home  manu- 
facturers rallied  in  self-defense,  and  the  cycling  trade  papers  were  filled 
with  their  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  German  cyclists,  who  were 
exhorted  to  buy  no  imported  bicycle,  particularly  none  from  America, 
until  the  United  States  tariff  on  such  goods  is  reduced  to  a  level  with 
that  of  Germany.  Meanwhile,  they  have  copied  the  best  American 
models  and  produced  outwardly  very  fair  imitations  of  them. 

Similarly,  when  a  recent  United  States  consular  report  announced 
that  there  is  now  in  Germany  a  practicable  market  for  certain  kinds  of 
American  factory-made  shoes,  an  obscure  but  ambitious  organ  of  the 
German  shoe-manufacturing  interest  h^istened  to  denounce  the  report, 
and  proclaim  that  since  German  manufacturers  use  the  same  machinery 
as  the  Americans,  therefore  German  factory  shoes  are  equal  to  the 
best,  and  that  no  market  for  American  shoes  exists  in  this  country. 
The  real  facts  are  precisely  stated  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Stanley,  of  Boston, 
who  has  a  branch  house  in  Frankfort  for  the  sale  of  shoe  machinery^ 
and  from  long  exi>erience  and  close  observation,  knows  the  situation 
thoroughly.    He  says: 

Withiu  a  few  years,  German  shoe  mannfactarers  have  learned  that  their  competi- 
tors in  the  United  States  can  actually  make  shoes  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  nothing  bat  the  inactivity  of  the 
American  manufacturer  as  a  merchant  which  prevents  him  from  underselling  the 
German  in  the  latter's  own  country.  They  have  been  quick  to  see  that  this  is  the 
result  of  the  superior  factory  organization  of  the  American,  of  the  better  use  of 
machinery,  and  tne  greater  skiU  that  comes  from  the  use  of  this  machinery. 

This  biings  us  to  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter,  not  only  in 
respect.to  export  trade  with  Germany,  but  with  other  countries  as  well — 
^'  the  inactivity  of  the  American  manufacturer  as  a  merchant.'^  The 
phrase  is  not  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  makers  of  shoes,  but 
describes  the  condition  of  many  American  manufacturers  in  other 
lines,  who  have  prospered  on  their  home  trade,  and  have  thought  of 
foreign  markets,  if  at  all,  as  merely  a  convenient  dumping  ground  for 
their  surplus  products  in  time  of  dull  trade  at  home.  With  all  his 
splendid  abilities  as  an  organizer  and  manager,  the  American  manu- 
facturer, with  of  course  many  notable  exceptions,  is  usually  not  a  mer- 
chant in  the  broad,  international  sense  of  the  term,  and  has  yet  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  wants  a  permanent  foreign  trade  and  is  ready 
to  make  the  effort  which  in  these  days  of  large  production  and  sharp 
competition  are  necessary  in  order  to  conquer  and  retain  it.  Having 
decided  upon  this,  he  can  follow  no  better  example  than  that  of  the 
Germans  themselves,  the  cardinal  principles  of  whose  code  are,  suc- 
cinctly, as  follows: 

Send  properly  trained  men  into  the  foreign  market  to  study  the 
wants  of  the  people,  show  samples,  and  make  sales. 

Never  send  a  commercial  traveler,  however  able  and  successful  he 
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may  be  at  home,  to  do  business  iu  any  country  the  hinguage  and  cur- 
rency of  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Make  it  easy  for  the  customer  by  sending  catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
circulars  only  in  his  own  language,  and  m^^e  out  in  weights,  measures, 
and  values  that  he  can  understand  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter  or 
complicated  calculations.  The  great  mass  of  such  matter  in  English 
and  dollar  prices  that  are  sent  to  United  States  consulates  in  Germany 
every  year  by  American  exporters  is  practically  wasted. 

Do  not  despise  and  neglect  the  small  order,  or  expect  that  the 
foreign  purchaser  who  receives  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days'  credit 
on  purchases  of  goods  made  at  home  will  eagerly  order  American 
goods  and  pay  for  them  "cash,  f.  o.  b.  !New  York,"  to  use  the  familiar 
phrase. 

Follow  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  foreign  purchaser  and  con- 
sumer just  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  superior 
quality  of  the  article,  the  especial  merit  of  which  often  is  that  it  is 
American  and  of  the  most  improved  model,  in  which  case  its  superiority 
should  be  illustrated  and  explained. 

The  Held  offered  by  an  industrial  country  like  Germany,  which  makes 
nearly  every  manufactured  article  that  it  needs,  is  of  course  wholly 
different  from  that  presented  by  new  countries — like  South  and  Central 
America,  India,  and  Africa — where  such  manufactories  as  exist  at  all 
are  on  a  limited  and  primitive  scale.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  very 
little  real  demand  in  Germany  for  foreign  manufactured  goods,  but 
rather  a  certain  willingness  to  receive  them  when  they  are  cheaper  or 
better  than  can  be  made  in  this  country.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  American  exporter  to  introduce  his  goods  and  push  them  by 
all  the  efforts  and  inducements  that  he  employs  in  working  up  trade 
at  home. 

Comparatively  few  German  retail  merchants  will  take  the  trouble  to 
order  goods  from  the  United  States,  pay  for  them  on  the  brief  terms 
usually  accorded  by  our  exporters,  and  fulfill  all  the  formalities  of 
importing  and  paying  duty  on  them..  German  exporters  do  not  wait 
for  foreign  customers  in  this  way,  but  send  their  goods  to  distant  mar- 
kets, enter  and  deliver  them  at  the  purchaser's  door.  Merchants  here 
expect,  therefore,  something  like  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
American  exporters,  and  in  practice,  there  are  but  three  effective 
methods  by  which  to  do  business  of  this  kind  with  Germany  on  an 
important  scale — either  to  send  competent  salesmen  who  speak  Ger- 
man to  show  samples,  explain  the  merits  of  goods,  and  make  sales  and 
contracts,  or  to  establish  direct  relations  with  a  competent  German 
firm  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Berlin,  which  will  import  and  sell  the 
goods  by  means  of  its  own  salesmen  and  already  established  connec- 
tions throughout  the  Empire.  If  the  business  is  large,  a  third  and  still 
better  plan  may  be  for  the  American  exporter  to  establish  a  branch 
house  of  his  own  in  this  country,  as  has  been  done  with  marked  suc- 
cess by  certain  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  tanning 
and  shoemaking  machinery,  cash  registers,  x)etroleum,  and  stoves. 

Individual  exporting  firms  may  not  always  be  able  to  do  this  unaided, 
but  there  is  for  them  always  the  recourse  so  successfully  used  by  the 
German  exporters — that  of  combination  into  export  associations  and 
syndicates,  in  each  of  which  the  collective  products  of  the  several 
members  cover  the  whole  line  of  a  certain  class  of  goods.  Such  export 
associations  are  already  organized  and  at  work  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  German  manufiicture,  and  their  influence  has  been  potent  and  deci- 
sive.   They  have  the  active  assistance  of  German  consuls  everywhere; 
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they  are  aided  by  banks,  commercial  attaches  of  embassies,  subsidized 
steamship  lines,  and  in  all  practicable  ways,  by  the  Government  itself. 

The  situation  can  therefore  be  concisely  stated.  Germany  accepts 
willingly  our  cereals,  meats,  cotton,  petroleum — all  in  the  nature  of 
food  products  and  raw  materials  which  can  not  be  sufficiently  produced 
at  home — but  in  respect  to  finished  manufactures,  there  is  not  and  can 
never  be  an  eager  market,  and  such  goods  must  be  introduced,  if  at  all, 
by  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  American  exporters. 

The  conditions  of  purchase  and  payment  which  have  long  prevailed 
here  differ  essentially  from  those  in  usual  practice  in  the  United 
states,  and  this  should  be  carefully  taken  into  account.  German  mer- 
chants buying  goods  from  home  manufacturers  receive,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  sixty  or  ninety  days^  credit,  and  are  granted  a  discount, 
generally  2  per  cent,  if  payment  is  made  at  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
invoice.  On  purchases  from  abroad,  they  will  generally  accept  some- 
what shorter  terms  of  payment,  but  they  prefer  the  method  of  sixty  or 
ninety  day  drafts,  to  be  sent  by  the  shipper  with  bill  of  lading.  Such 
draft  the  importer  indorses  and  accepts,  which  binds  him  to  its  pay- 
ment when  due,  and  the  accepted  draft  becomes  a  negotiable  security 
for  the  exporter. 

United  States  consuls  often  receive  requests  from  American  firms  to 
furnish  special  information  concerning  the  commercial  standing  and 
responsibility  of  merchants  and  agents  located  in  their  districts.  This 
to  the  consul  is  a  somewhat  delicate  function,  and  his  best  method  is 
usually  to  obtain  and  pay  for  an  authoritative  special  report  from  a 
local  commercial  agency.  This  American  exporters  can  best  do  directly 
by  application  in  the  usual  way  to  Bradstreet's  or  to  Messrs.  Dun  &  Co., 
both  of  which  have  reciprocal  working  relations  with  the  principal  com- 
mercial agencies  in  Germany,  and  exchange  reports. 

A  GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

From  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  the  most  available  American  mer- 
chandise for  the  German  market  at  this  time  would  be  dried  and  fresh 
fruits,  tanning  and  shoemaking  machinery,  machine  tools,  enameled 
hollow  ware,  pressed  glassware :  furniture,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
imported  "knocked  down,''  and  set  up  and  finished  here  to  avoid  the 
high  duty  on  finished  fdmiture;  carriages,  which  should  be  made  to 
accord  with  European  customs,  which  require  the  presence  of  a  coach- 
man or  footman;  typewriters,  bicycles,  and  the  long-established  Ameri- 
can hay  and  manure  forks,  shovels,  and  stoves. 

Apples  are  rotting  on  the  ground  in  the  United  States  because  they 
are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  gathering  and 
transportation.  At  the  same  time,  ordinary  cooking  apples  retail  here, 
in  the  height  of  the  fruit  season,  for  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
all  native  apples  are  greatly  inferior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  those  grown 
in  the  United  States.  American  apples  are  largely  exported  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  not  only  highly  esteemed,  but  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  as  fruit  goes  in  Great  Britain.  Can  not  the  same  enterprise  be 
extended  to  Germany!^ 

THE  MARKET  FOR  WHEAT. 

As  to  breadstuffs,  e8p>ecially  wheat,  the  outlook  for  American  exports 
is  distinctly  more  promising  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    From  the  best 
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attainable  estimates,  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  18%  is  about 
2,341,000,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
crop  of  1805,  and  12  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1894.  The  usual  import- 
ing countries  show  a  deficit,  as  between  their  home-grown  wheat  crops 
and  their  needs  for  consumption,  of  451,000,000  bushels,  while  the  total 
surplus  of  the  wheat-exporting  countries  is  320,000,000  bushels,  leaving 
a  net  deficit  between  product  and  requirement  of  130,000,000  bushels. 
Of  the  wheat-exporting  countries,  Eussia  yields  this  year  40,000,000 
bushels  less  of  wheat  than  in  1895,  India  56,000,000,  Argentina 
14,000,000,  Australia  8,000,000,  and  Algiers  7,000,<  00— in  all,  125,000,000 
bushels  less  from  their  native  wheat  crops  than  last  year — while  in  the 
wheat-importing  countries,  Spain  has  14,000,000,  Austria  11,000,000, 
and  Germany  7,000,000  bushels  less  of  home-grown  wheat  thaii  a  year 
ago.  This  difference  is,  however,  somewhat  more  than  balanced  by  an 
increase  of  36,000,000  bushels  in  France,  9,000,000  in  Italy,  and 
8,500,000  bushels  in  Great  Britain.  In  presence  of  these  statistics,  the 
outlook  of  wheat  exports  to  Germany  from  the  United  States,  with 
their  estimated  crop  of  436,000,000  bushels,  would  seem  to  be  visibly 
improved. 

STANDARD  OF  VALtJB  AND  OURBENC^. 

The  standard  of  monetary  value  in  Germany  is  gold,  and  the  unit 
of  value  is  the  reichsmark,  or  mark,  which  contains  100  pfennigs,  and 
has  a  value  of  23.8  cents,  or  4.20  marks  to  one  United  States  dollar. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  20  marks  ($4,76). 

The  gold  coins  are  of  20, 10,  and  5  marks;  those  of  silver  are  of  5, 
3  (thaler),  2,  and  1  mark,  50  and  20  pfennigs,  respectively.  Nickel  coins 
are  of  5  and  10  pfennigs,  and  copper  or  bronze  of  1  and  2  pfennigs. 
Paper  money  is  in  denominations  of  5,  20,  50, 100, 500,  and  1,000  marks, 
and  is,  of  course,  convertible  into  gold  on  demand. 

The  German  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money  in  circulation  is,  accord- 
ing to  latest  estimates,  as  follows:  Gold,  2,700,000,000  marks;  silver, 
900,000,000 marks;  paper,  1,200,000,000  marks;  equal  in  United  States 
currency  to  $642,600,000  gold,  $214,200,000  silver,  and  $385,600,000 
paper  money;  in  all,  $1,142,400,000  dollars,  or  $21.7  to  each  of  the 
52,244,503  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  the 
standard  in  Germany  since  1872. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  condition  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial Germany  to-day  is  the  importance  of  specialized  instruction, 
widely  diffused  technical  education,  organization  and  cooperation 
among  producers  and  exporters,  a  powerful  merchant  marine,  skillful 
legislation  and  diplomacy  in  foreign  affairs — ^in  short,  the  application 
of  the  highest  trained  intelligence  to  every  detail  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  private  business.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  schoolmaster,  the 
political  reformer,  and  the  expert  specialist,  for  scientific  economy 
everywhere,  and  for  patriotic  devotion  to  country  and  progress.  Year 
by  year,  the  stress  of  competition  becomes  greater,  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  method  and  product  higher  and  more  exacting,  and  no 
X)eople  have  done  more  to  advance  and  elevate  these  requirements  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  When,  to  their  unequaled  material 
resources  and  their  mastery  of  invention  and  operative  management, 
can  be  added  the  wide-reaching  technical  instruction,  the  ecouomy  of 
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materials,  and  the  effective  trade  organization  of  modern  Germany, 
with  the  merchant  ships  that  will  yet  be  built,  they  will  be  invincible, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

Consul' General, 
Frankfort,  September  24, 1896. 


GE&MAir  COMPETinOH  IK  THE  WOELD'B  COMKEBCE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  the  translation  of  four  articles 
by  Jules  Eoche  for  the  Figaro,  which  have  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  competition  of  Germany  with  the  other  leading  nations  of  the 
world  is  daily  increasing.  All  facts  bearing  upon  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  tlus  people  should  be  studied  by  us  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
increase  our  energy  in  the  stniggle  for  trade  and  commercial  supremacy. 
I  call  especial  attention  to  the  assertion  contained  in  one  of  these 
papers  that  the  total  annual  trade  of  Germany  has  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  outstripped  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  soon  regain  this  advantage,  said  to  be 
so  recently  lost. 

Henby  0.  Morris,  Consul 

Ghent,  November  24, 1896. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  CENSUS  IN  GERMANY. 

(Fint  article.) 

The  imperial  bnrean  of  statistics  has  just  pablished  a  first  sammary  of  the  resalts 
of  the  professional  censas  of  Jane  14, 1895. 

The  total  population  of  the  Empire  amounts  to  51,770,284  inhabitants,  of  which 
25^409,159  are  male  and  26,361,121  female. 

These  figures  are  analyzed  as  follows:  22,913,691  (16,533,734  men  and  6,339,927 
women)  have  an  occupation,  daily  work,  or  an  independent  situation;  1,389,318 
(of  which  25,364  men  and  1,313,954  women)  are  attached  to  households  as  servants 
or  domestics;  27,517,275  (8,850,061  men  and  18,667,214  women)  form  part  of  a  family 
without  having  any  distinct  or  independent  profession. 

Among  those  who  have  regular  occupations,  properly  so  called,  8,292,692  (5,539^538 
men  and2,753,154  women)  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  gardening,  cattle  raising, 
lumbering,  and  the  fisheries;  8,281,230  (6,760,097  men  and  1,521,133  women)  are 
engaged  in  factories,  blast  furnaces,  manufactures,  and  building  industries ;  2,338,508 
(1.758.900  men  and  579,608  women)  are  occupied  in  commerce  and  transportation. 
Tnelioeral,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  professions  number  1,426,169  persons  ( 1,249,521 
men  and  176,648  women),  and  there  are  classified  without  profession  2,142,601  inhab- 
itants (1,027,052  men  and  1,115,549  women). 

Each  of  these  classes  counts  supplementarily  the  persons  forming  a  part  of  fami- 
lies, without  a  distinct  and  independent  occupation,  and  the  domestics. 

It  is  seen  in  taking  account  of  this  last  class  that  out  of  a  population  of  51,770,284 
inhabitants,  18,501,^  (35.7  per  cent)  depend  upon  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  lum- 
bering, and  the  fisheries;  20,253,241  (39.08  per  cent)  live  from  manufactures,  mining, 
and  building;  5,966,845  (11.5 per  cent)  on  commerce  and  transportation,  and  2,835,222 
(5.47  per  cent)  follow  liberal,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  professions. 

CONDITIONS  OF  EXISTENCE  IN  GERMANY. 

[Second  article.] 

The  population  of  Germany  has  increased  during  the  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
which  extends  from  the  first  census,  at  the  time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  to 
1895,  from  41,058,804  to  52,246,589,  or  a  difference  of  more  than  11,187,785.  During 
the  last  period,  from  1890  to  1895,  the  average  annual  increase  has  been  1.14  per  cent  in 
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tho  Empire  and  1.26  per  cent  in  Prussia,  while  the  increaae  in  France  amoante  to 
0.07  per  cent;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  0.78  per  cent;  in  Austria,  to  0.76  per 
per  cent,  and  in  Hungary,  to  1.04  per  cent. 

It  has  been  farther  noted,  especially  in  Prussia,  that  tho  increase  of  population  in 
the  rural  districts  is  as  great  as  in  tho  large  cities.  This  increase  of  population 
in  itself  would  not  mark  any  progress  if  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  indi- 
vidual existence  were  found  to  become  worse,  but  Oerman  statistics  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  general  consumption  of  supnlies  and  the  consumption  jper  person 
has  increased.  What  is  most  encouraging  in  this  respect  is  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  general  use.  It  is  found  from  the  figures  given  concerning 
bread  that  the  amount  of  rye  used  diminished  from  1879  to  1894,  but  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  constantly  increased. 

During  the  years  1879  to  1884  the  average  yearly  consumption  per  person  was  268 
pounds  of  rye  and  114  pounds  of  wheat.  The  average  of  tue  yeais  1884  to  1889  was 
255  pounds  of  rye  and  125  pounds  of  wheat,  and  from  1889  to  1894, 248  pounds  of  rye 
and  140  pounds  of  wheat.  Finally,  for  the  year  1894-95,  the  figures  for  consumption 
were  279  pounds  of  rye  and  151  pounds  of  wheat  per  individual. 

Tho  annual  consumption  of  potatoes  was  750  .pounds  per  person  in  1879  to  1884, 
and  977  pounds  in  1894-95. 

For  barley  the  figures  are,  respectively,  103  pounds  and  140  pounds;  for  rice  from 
0.39  pound  in  1836  to  1840  to  5  pounds  in  1891  to  1895. 

The  consumption  of  salted  herrings  imported  increased  from  2^  pounds  in  1836  to 
8  ponnds^iu  1895. 

Meat  also  shows  quite  an  increase.  According  to  the  census  of  animals  for 
slaughter  in  Germany  on  December  1, 1892,  a  value  of  $17.14  per  person  was  counted 
for  heavy  cattle  (in  1883,  $18.09),  and  for  pork  a  value  of  $3.33  (in  1883,  $2.38). 

The  indispensable  provisions  being  more  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  the  con- 
sumption of  all  other  food  products  has  consequently  increased. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  raw  coffee,  which  in  1886  was  2.2  pounds  per 
person,  amounts  to-day  to  5  pounds;  that  of  sugar  has  risen  ftom  17  pounds  in 
1886-87,  to  24  pounds  in  1894-95;  that  of  whisky  from  1.16  gallons  in  1887-88  to  li 
gallons  in  1894-95;  beer  from  24  gallons  in  1875  to  28  gallons  to-day;  tobacco  from  3 
pounds  in  1866  to  1870  to  4  pounds  in  1894-95;  fruit«  from  0.13  pound  in  1836  to  3 
pounds  1891  to  1895. 

The  consumption  of  cotton,  which  in  1836  was  0.75  pound  per  individual,  is  to-day 
10  pounds ;  that  of  petroleum  increased  from  4  pounds  in  1866  to  1870  to  33  pounds 
to-day.  Finally,  the  progress  of  industry  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  consumption 
in  coal  and  pig  iron. 

From  1875  to  1894  this  increase  was  for  coal  from  2,487  pounds  to  3,312  pounds 
and  for  pig  iron  from  119  pounds  to  229  pounds  per  individual. 

GERMAN  INDUSTRY. 
(Third  article.) 

It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  to  note  the  immense  progress  realized  by  German 
manufacturers  since  1870.  Several  times  I  have  mentioned  it,  and  our  fellow-citizens 
have  found  German  products  in  their  way  sufficiently  often  to  assure  them  of  the 
great  development  oi  production  among  our  Eastern  neighbors. 

There  has  recently  been  published  a  very  curious  work  giving  a  comparison 
between  the  commerce  of  England  and  Germany  during  recent  years.  A  rapid 
analysis  of  this  work  will  clearly  show  the  great  advance  made  by  the  Germans. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  England  is  diminishing  year  by  year  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  value  of  exports  from  Germany  constantly  increases.  The  fact  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  a  few  figures. 

In  1872,  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  32,000,(X)0,  exported  products  to  the 
value  of  about  $1,300,000,000;  in  1892,  with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  the  export 
trade  was  reduced  by  $125,000,000. 

On  the  contrary,  Germany's  general  trade  gives  a  larger  total  year  by  year.  Indeed, 
Germany  not  only  invades  England  with  its  emigrants — more  especially  oppressed 
at  London  by  the  sweating  system — but  also  all  Great  Britain  witn  its  products. 

In  ten  years,  the  German  imports  into  England  have  increased  by  $25,200,(X)0. 
German  workmen  are  likewise  aisplacing  English  workmen,  much  to  the  latter's 
regret.  German  are  taking  the  place  of  English  manufactures  even  on  British  soil ; 
and  not  only  within  English  territory  alone  is  the  German  manufacturer  seeking 
orders,  but  in  every  country  where  England  has  its  principal  customers.  The  rapid 
progress  of  German  trade  is  eloquently  shown  by  statistics,  indicating  a  steady 
and  considerable  increase.  Germany  exported  to  the  following  countries  in  1884 
and  1894  as  follows:  To  the  United  States,  $43,600,000  and  $60,000,000;  to  Australia, 
$2,000,000  and  $4,900,000;  to  Brazil,  $4,000,000  and  $16,000,000;  to  Egypt,  $550,000 
and  $1,700,000;  to  Japan,  $250,000  and  $5,150,000;  to  Balgaria,  $400,000  and $2,040,000. 
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These  examples,  taken  at  random,  among  many  others,  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
enormons  extension  of  German  commerce.    Other  details  prove  the  same  result. 

In  1882,  England  produced  8,500,000  tons  of  iron  in  bars ;  in  1894,  only  7,365,000  tons, 
a  decrease  or  1,135,000  tons.  Germany^s  production  increased  from  2,147,000  tons  in 
1878  to  5,788,100  tons  in  18d5,  an  increase  of  3,641,100  tons.  In  1880,  England 
employed  18,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  while  Germany  used  only  7,000,000.  In  1892, 
the  two  countries  required  the  same  amount,  11,000,000  tons.  In  several  countries, 
English  industry  has  oeen  overwhelmed  by  Belgium  and  Germany.  In  1887,  England 
sent  to  the  Indies  4,077,000  tons  of  iron  and  37,300  tons  of  steel.  Belgium  has  since 
then  increased  its  shipments  from  189,000  tons  and  43,000  tons,  respectively,  to 
1,176,000  and  448,000  tons. 

What  is  said  of  iron  and  steel  is  true  of  all  metallurgical  industries.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  the  textile  trade.  The  situation  is  even  worse  from  certain  points 
of  view. 

Germany  actually  ranks  first  for  chemical  products.  For  example,  it  furnishes 
four-fifths  of  the  quinine  consumed  throughout  the  world.  Other  accessory  trades 
are  also  doing  well.  In  ten  ^ears,  Germany  has  increased  by  33  per  cent  i ts  exports  of 
plate  glass,  by  50  per  cent  its  trade  in  porcelain,  and  by  25  per  cent  its  shipments 
of  cement.  It  is  estimated  that  200,000  pianos  were  sold  in  1890;  72,000  were  manu- 
factured in  Germany.  In  litho^apby,  printing,  and  binding  England  acknowledges 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  its  formidable  competitor. 

In  a  word,  all  documents  consulted,  all  statistics  analyzed,  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion—the decline  of  EnjB^lish  industry  and  the  rapid  process  of  German  trade. 
This  result  is  not  without  interest  for  our  manufacturers.  May  it  serve  them  as  an 
example,  and  stimulate  their  desire  to  compete  in  the  struggle  which  is  more  and 
more  apparent. 

GERMAN  COMPETITION  IN  FRANCE 
[Fonrth  article.] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compile  many  statistics  to  prove  the  real  state  of  affairs  and 
to  let  France  know  the  fate  which  awaits  her  if  she  continues  to  sleep  in  anarchy 
and  in  the  illusions  apparently  so  pleasant  to  her.  I  recently  read  in  the  Cours  de 
Geographie  Militaire,  taught  at  the  Practical  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  at 
Fontainblean,  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe,  giving 
their  respective  strength  in  men,  arms,  finances,  trade,  etc.,  and  I  noticed  that  France 
was  far  m  advance  of  Germany  in  economic  rank,  as  its  foreign  commerce  amounts 
to  $1,900,000,000  while  that  of  Germany  only  reaches  $1,500,000,000.  If  the  Cours 
(furthermore  very  remarkable  in  other  details)  has  not  yet  been  revised  since  the 
edition  which  I  examined,  it  must  admit  that  our  artillery  oiUcers  are  strangely 
instructed.  Tliere  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  our  economic  power  surpassed  that  of 
Germany,  bnt  it  is  far  removed  from  ns,  and  every  day  seems  to  increase  the  distance. 

Fifteen  years  ago—that  long  span  of  human  life  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  long 


period  of  a  people's  life  to-day— we  still  occupied  on  the  general  balance  sheet  of 
the  international  transactions  of  the  world  a  position  sui>erior  to  the  German  Empire. 
In  1880,  the  culminating  vear  of  our  economic  history,  our  special  foreign  commerce 
(not  including  merchandise  in  transit)  amounted  to  $1,700,200,000,  while  that  of 
Germany  was  $1,470,200,000,  or  a  difference  of  $240,000,000  in  our  favor. 

At  that  time,  we  had,  after  England,  the  lead  of  all  nations.  In  spite  of  the  catas- 
trophes of  1870,  we  had  maintained  our  rank,  even  though  our  exports  had  already 
decreased  since  1875,  in  which  year  they  attained  their  apogee.  Germany  was  only 
in  fourth  place  after  us,  and  before  it  were  the  United  States  with  $1,648,600,000. 

Mattel's  have,  indeed,  changed.  England,  mistress  of  the  seas,  the  factory,  the 
workshops,  the  market,  the  maritime  carrier  of  the  world,  has  retained  first  place. 
Among  the  sixteen  countries  whose  foreign  trade  exceeds  $200,000,000  each,  and 
whose  reciprocal  exchanges  amount  to  nearly  $16,000,000,000,  Great  Britain  alone 
fignres  for  more  than  one-fifth.  Thanks  to  the  enormous  figure  of  its  imports,  which 
exceeds  $2,000,000,000,  and  which  does  not  ruin  it,  though  almost  double  the  amount 
of  its  exi>ort8. 

In  1895,  indeed,  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $2,104,400^000, 
and  the  exports  to  $1,141,600,000,  or  a  total  of  $3,245,600,000. 

But  the  second  place  no  longer  belongs  to  France.  Germany  has  seized  it,  thus  at 
the  same  time  outstripping  the  United  States  and  us,  so  that*  the  former  industrial 
and  commercial  hierarchy,  so  long  unchanged — tCngland,  France,  Unitet^  States, 
Germany — has  been  transformed  into  England,  Germany,  United  States,  France,  with 
the  following  fignres,  representing  the  last  balance  sheet  of  special  foreign  commerce 
for  1895:  England,  $3,245,600,000;  Germany,  $1,821,000,000;  United  States,  $1,539,- 
400,000;  France,  $1,418,600,000. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  while  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world  has 
increased  by  $4,000,000,000,  our  own  has  decreased  by  <^boi^^^,^^^^^)<(>^^^3^^ 
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L  $1,70(K200,000  to  $1,418,600,000)  and  the  German  Empire  has  enriched  itself  by 
hat  ^vhich  we  have  lost,  and  even  more;  its  trade  rising  firom  $1,470,200,000  to 


from  I 
all  that 

$1,821,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $350,800,000.  Some  of  its  industries  have  experi- 
enced an  incredible  development.  Its  manufactures  of  chemical  products  have  pos- 
session of  all  markets ;  its  metallurgy — oyclopean  in  proportions — ^produces  9,000,000 
to  10,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel:  its  export  of  coal,  minerals,  cotton  goods,  and 
iron  increases  like  the  equinoctial  tide ;  its  port  of  Hamburg,  where,  ten  years  ago, 
I  saw  the  first  works  of  improvement,  has  become  so  active  that  it  to-day  surpasses 
Liverpool — the  celebrated  port  of  the  Mersey— by  more  than  500,000  tons  in  the  com- 
parative maritime  movement  of  1895. 

I  do  not  mention,  alas,  our  unfortunate  port  of  Marseilles ;  it  would  require  two 
of  them  now  to  equal  Hamburg. 

The  English,  who  watch  so  attentively  the  progress  of  business  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  have  been  excited  by  the  progress  of  the  German  Empire,  which  not 
only  strikes  Franco  full  in  the  breast,  but  even  affects  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
On  all  sides,  cries  of  alarm  are  being  uttered  in  daily  papers,  reviews,  and  pamphlets. 
"English  manufacturers,''  writes  from  Colombo  a  correspondent  of  the  British 
Trade  Journal,  "must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  markets  of  the  extreme 
East  are  constantly  being  lost  to  German  competition.  At  Bombay,  in  the  principal 
hotels,  the  traveler  may  well  ask  himself  if  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  in  a 
city  of  India.  German  competition  surpasses  everything  imaginable.  Careful 
investigation  among  Parseean,  Mussulman,  and  Hindoo  merchants  has  convinced  us 
of  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  Germans.  The  moment  has  come  to  take 
measures  to  stop  them. 

"Has  England  expended  millions  of  pounds  sterling  and  lost  millions  of  brave 
people  and  exercised  skillful  diplomacy  in  order  to  open  to  Germans  the  markets  of 
the  extreme  Eastf  " 

Similar  testimony  is  ^iven  by  the  English  in  all  their  colonies  and  possessions  in 
Canada,  Egypt,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  and  much  more  in  Japan,  China,  and 
Cochin  China.  Furthermore,  in  their  own  country,  they  see  competition  in  manufac- 
tured products,  which,  until  the  present,  seemed  to  constitute  the  uncontested 
monopoly  of  British  industry.  It  is  not  a  French  army  which  by  night  has  invaded 
England  by  the  channel  tunnel;  we  have  not  yet  reached  this  point;  but  it  is  an 
invasion  not  the  less  sacrilegious  and  not  the  less  dangerous  which  has  occurred. 
Germany  has  sent  to  London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool  hemp  and  linen 
goods,  and  even— -oh,  what  prodigy  l^otton  cloths.  Yes,  cotton  cloths  for  more 
than $1,000,000!    In  England! 

You  can  imagine  without  difficulty  the  revolution  unchained  by  this  phenomenon. 
More  pamphlets  than  ever  are  being  issued,  and  English  tra<le  is  preparing  for  the 
efforts  which  such  a  situation  demands  and  which  it  knows  how  to  take;  you  need 
not  doubt  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Germans  are  redoubling  their  activity,  initiative,  and  enter- 
prising spirit.  Their  mines,  their  metallurgical  workshops,  their  blast  furnaces, 
their  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  so  busy,  the  orders  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
must  enlarge  and  improve  their  establishments  and  machinery.  In  order  to  realize 
on  these  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  cost  price,  enormous  sums  are 
being  expended. 

Certain  large  establishments  have  introduced  into  their  workshops  entirely  now 
systems  of  electric  motors  in  place  of  steam. 

Speaking  of  this  subject,  I  saw,  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Berlin  Exposition  a  most 
interesting  apparatus.  The  Germans  hesitate  so  much  the  less  to  effect  these  im- 
provements and  expenses,  whatever  monetary  sacrifice  they  may  require,  seeing  that 
they  are  only  sowing  in  order  to  reap,  and  they  know  it  very  well. 

The  reports  of  directors  and  managers  of  manufacturing  companies  on  the  increase 
of  production  and  on  the  profits  realized  during  the  last  year  in  all  Germany  do  not 
permit  any  doubt  on  this  subject.  Such  an  industry — that  of  jute,  for  example — ^has 
distributed  dividends  of  from  8  to  25  per  cent,  considerable  sums  at  the  same  time 
being  put  into  sinking  flinds  and  into  new  improvements. 

These  results  are  not  obtained  without  efibrt  and  trouble.  The  Germans  do  not 
complain  of  one  or  the  other.  They  do  not  ask  their  Government  to  work  for  them. 
They  do  not  expect  that,  by  a  miracle  of  its  foresight  or  by  its  solicitude,  "quails 
should  fall  already  roasted  on  their  tables.''  They  never  neglect  the  least  detail,  nor 
do  they  recoil  before  any  difiiculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  their  Government  never  loses  an  opx>or- 
tunity  to  aid  by  all  possible  means  the  enterprises  of  the  individual.  This  must  be 
seen  on  the  spot  abroad,  in  Russia,  in  the  Orient.  The  consul,  the  ambassador  of 
the  French  Republic,  who  would  be  rash  enough  to  do  the  tenth  part  of  what  Ger- 
man consuls  and  ambassadors  do  daily  for  any  one  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  solicit 
their  help  would  be  immediately  suspected,  accused,  taken  to  task  by  all  the  knaves 
who  exploit,  so  happily  for  themselves,  tlio  immense  field  of  stupidity  and  jealousy, 
and  would  be  recalled  or  relieved  with  electric  haste.  Digitized  by  vjiOO^lC 
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This,  however,  is  a  danger  which  onr  diplomatic  service  does  not  run.  We  do  not 
often  fnmish  them  the  opportunity  to  risk  it  or  to  flee.  Perhaps,  we  know  i-oo  well 
in  advance  the  part  which  the  most  elementary  wisdom  connsels  them  to  take,  since 
Lal]3'-Tollendal  and  Lanessau.  However  that  may  be,  the  results  are  not  the  less 
distressing  for  France,  for  its  development,  for  its  influence,  for  its  historic  r61e.  Let 
us  not  trj  to  delude  ourselves,  to  console  ourselves  by  vain  appearances,  or  phan- 
tasmagories.  Our  public  wealth  is  threatened  at  its  source.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
read  and  open  our  eyes  in  order  to  see  it.  I  often  hear  people,  who  never  have  left 
the  corner  of  their  fireplace,  take  pleasure  in  saying:  "We  have  nothing  to  fear 
firom  Germany.  Let  us  only  wait.  Every  day  which  passes  works  for  us  in  mining 
our  rivals  by  the  sacrifices  which  they  impose  upon  themselves,  while  our  wealth 
increases.    It  is  bankruptcy  which  will  kill  the  German  Empire.'' 

I  simply  recommend  to  these  naive  souls  to  meditate  upon  the  preceding  figures, 
while  I  beg  the  honorable  General  Billot,  so  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Military  Geography  of  Fontainbleau,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done. 

But  what  difference  does  all  this  make  if  a  ''new  spirit"  does  not  breathe  over 
our  entire  country  and  does  not  reanimate  in  it  the  characteristics  of  the  race — 
judgment,  loyalty,  common  sense,  initiative,  the  spirit  of  action — which  seom  to-day 
dead,  if  France  abandons  herself  to  social iHtic  charlatanism,  to  demagogic  stupidity ; 
if  she  falls  a  victim  to  the  nameless  system  which  paralyzes  and  destroys  her,  atom 
by  atom,  under  the  false  mark  and  label  of  parliamentaiy  rule. 


EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Oermany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1890. 


Articles. 


AIX-LA-CHAPBLLB. 


Qaarter  ending- 


Sept.  30. 


Linen  . 

Miscellaneous 

Ifatarftl  mineral  water  . 

Paper  

Pins  and  needles 

Rags  and  yam  wastes.. 

StMl. 


BattODs^agato $7,166.82 

Chemicals '      86,168.97 

Glass,  looking  and  i-ongh !       2, 85&  63 

Gloves,  kid 

Hooksaudeyes I      10,740.76 

2,824.58 
2, 013. 30 
4,30i.63 
62.546.85 
22,212.23 
5,577.90 
2,408.92 


Woolen  cloth !    272,881.21 


Total 431,703.81 


ANNABKRO. 


I 


1,290.91 
278.39 


2,208.40 


Buttons 

Cotton  goods 

Curtains,  lace 

Fringes  and  cords 

Haircloth 

Gloves,  leather 

Linen  goods < 

Musical  strinffs ' 

Paperware,  stamped 15,043.17 

Tinsel  goods 

Toys,  vooden .1      11,509.30 

Trfanmings 278,272.45 

Wood  pulp I , 

Wooden  vare  (penci  I  boxes) i  970. 73 


•1 


Total I    300,663.44 

AUGSBEBO. 

13,910.07 


Books 

Brushes....- 

Cheese 

Cotton  thread !        1,362.72 


'i: 


Dec.  31. 


I 


$5,760.34 

48, 607. 88 

1, 042. 09 


12, 396. 42 
3.524.61 
1, 597. 19 
4,064.44 

64,629.57 

27,879.20 
0,042.02 

13, 535. 68 
255, 020. 65 


Mar.  31. 


$2, 374. 12 
34,313.72 
6,322.83 
2(,561.78 
10,239.17 


2,309.86 


38,360.58 

21, 643. 78 

6, 725. 78 

627.37 

232,706.82 


43.5, 990. 18 


208.46 
130.68 


207.65 


220.34 
822.70 
783.32 
,364.89 


645.05 


380, 175. 31 


June  30. 


$5,538.63 

28, 861. 52 

5,057.66 

34,970.17 

8,478.90 

478.14 

607.78 

11, 248. 15 

66,242.06 

14, 626. 22 

823.77 


185,790.43 


362, 806. 43 


913.22 
160.32 


15.90 


167.96 
839.32 
484.33 
261  311.  79 
198.66 
723.35 


70,883.09       267,814.85 


5.926.13 
722,  09 
576,  74 

1. 530. 04 


7,137.13 
650.32 
316. 71 

1. 042. 51 


253.20 


40.61 
168.70 
850.62 
387.30 
684.40 
790.11 


1,368.90 


86,853.93 


5, 732. 05 


813.09 


ToUl. 


$20, 838. 01 

148,035.09 
16,18L21 
50,531.05 
41,855.25 
0, 827. 34 
6,618.13 
19,617.22 

222,779.06 
86, 361. 52 
19, 160. 47 
16,471.07 

947, 388. 61 


1,610,075.73 


1,121.68 

601.85 

1, 200. 01 

278.30 

253.29 

2,208.40 

264.16 

158.78 

16,291.09 

1, 549. 32 

32,  551. 50 

673, 730. 24 

198.66 

3,708.03 


734,215.81 


32,006.28 

1,372.41 

893.45 

4,748.36 
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Valug  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  c&nsulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  $0, 1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


AUoaDEBa— continned. 


Chomicala 

Galvanized  coata 

Glass  painUngs 

Glassware 

Manufactures  of  paper 

Matches 

Mathematical  instruments . 

Metal  paper 

Miscellaneona 

Musical  Instraments 

Porcelain 

Pottery 

Stationery 

Watch  mainsprings 

Whalebone 

Willows 


Tot4U. 


BAMBERG. 


Basket  ware 

Beer 

Carbons  (for  electric  lights) 

China  ware 

DmgR 

Grindstones 

Hides 

Hops 

Steel  (manufactured) 

Miscellaneous    (glue,    shoes,  wool 
grease,  wine,  works  of  art) 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  80. 


$1, 376. 78 


2, 381. 73 

999.83 

404.18 

2,709.47 

4, 194. 95 

1. 275.  (J2 

2, 428. 34 

782.75 

652. 39 

1, 922. 13 

404.39 

731. 70 

1,072.03 


36, 369.  C 


57, 499. 27 
5, 876. 94 

457. 60 
78,647.66 

625.43 


Total. 


Beltings  and  bone  casings 

Braids,  feather    stitch,    galloons, 

trimmings,  etc 

Braids,  mohair , 

Button  stuffs 

Buckles  and  buttons,  Looks,  eyes, 

etc 

Chemicals  and  dyes , 

Coke 

Cutlery 

Hardware 

Hatbands  and  ribbons 

Laces,  boot  and  shoe , 

I<aces,  linen 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

l^eedles  and  pins 

Kickel 

Tapers , 

Provisions 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods , 

Upholstery  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Woolen,  mixed,  and  other  piece 

goods  

Tarn 


3,649.35 
1,942.77 
1, 371. 51 

275. 49 


Total. 


BRA  KENORDKNH  AU. 


Glassware 

Straw  covers . 

Corks  

Horses 


Total. 


35,423.54 

68,976.42 
11,498.83 
7,674.47 

01, 523. 98 

263, 383. 70 

6, 662. 43 

507,888.80 

248,070.58 

41.949.50 

58,051.34 

2. 574. 80 

2,  781. 30 

28, 062. 72 

12,967.50 

13,031.75 

3,033.47 

178, 611. 31 

50, 080. 45 

104,676.51 

25,021.87 
16,649.95 


1,746.444.72 


1, 424. 63 
1,551.55 
1, 344. 76 


4,320.94 


Dec.  31. 


$600.74 
1,403.58 


805.39 

517. 37 
2,097.49 
3,838.07 

782. 97 
1, 257. 54 

414.26 


2, 719. 62 
2, 104. 72 


Mar.  31. 


1834.15 
861.46 
900.13 
842.68 
1, 479. 20 
1,061.30 
569.77 


June  30. 


$567,94 
599.92 


1, 670. 04 
178.60 
960.04 

2, 038. 35 

2, 448. 18 
245.93 

1.414.85 


2, 413. 01 
2, 187. 79 


25, 356. 75 


41, 980. 81 

3, 114. 26 

1, 693. 73 

48, 856. 78 

463.26 

786.00 


1,421.24 
2,676.72 


20,3.S6.08 


50,934.08 
3, 739. 62 

781.97 
36, 569. 64 

621. 29 


20, 766. 83 


TotaL 


$1,044.72 
1, 200. 66 
1.403.58 
4,885.92 
2,905.18 
2, 841. 72 
7,747.99 

11. 960. 40 
3, 365. 82 
5,670.50 
1,197.01 
652.39 
8,476.00 
7, 373. 62 
431.70 
1,072.03 


40, 982. 57 
3, 923. 34 


65,884.86 
10, 103.  83 

1,711.08 


26, 183. 70 
8, 286. 12 

78.71 


48.641.11 
141.94 
353.00 


2, 468. 33 
8, 205. 86 

1, 005. 07 


30, 157. 90 

86, 848. 78 

3,562.46 

11,111.44 

75,688.31 

244, 522. 19 

3, 515. 15 

315,271.98 

91,820.23 
271,417.77 

37, 169. 49 

109,945.62 

407.26 

11,556.25 

27, 742. 20 
8, 742. 54 

10, 239. 68 

15, 816.  34 
141,007.32 

03,409.28 
120,  790.  96 

20, 532. 60 
9,755.29 


1, 711, 030. 94 


750.38 
787. 66 


1,538.04 


25,445.01  I      15,528.36 
123,866.61  I      98,648.51 


7,  78iJ.  57  3, 289. 26 


96,725.77 
232,139.89  | 


64, 646. 60 
161, 373. 48 


103,848.74 


191, 396. 73 
16,656.06 
2, 933. 30 
212, 715. 18 
1,851.92 
1,139.06 
3, 640. 35 
96, 479. 66 
27, 967. 32 

3,131.55 


557, 920. 13 


321,088. 

133,551. 

291,940. 

55, 035. 

131, 629. 

516. 

16. 687. 

17,  722. 

1,744. 

9,000. 

13,111. 

110,589. 

88, 810. 


45'^ 
73   / 
Oi 
34  I 
42 
33 
70  I 
51  I 
11 

^"^  I 

77 

86  ' 
95 


392,427.05 

246, 176. 70 

48,  302. 23 

78, 868. 56 

158.96 

20,722.55 

19, 331. 59 

790.45 

6,698.95 

7. 266. 96 

88, 501. 41 

30, 225. 08 


125, 694. 27 
10, 444. 56 


147,668.76  , 
5,252.21 


106,554.81 

378, 340.  .32 
15,061.29 
29,758.74 

298, 584. 66 

901,419.26 

10, 177. 58 

1,762,948.84 

1,057,605.09 

182, 456. 50 

378, 494. 04 

3.657.35 

51, 747. 89 

02, 859. 02 

24, 253. 60 

39,020.85 

39,  228. 54 

510,709.90 

232, 523. 76 

225,467.47 

818, 716. 90 
42.002.01 


1,814.328.45   1. 4:t5, 787. 27     6,707,591.88 


4, 005. 25 
1,265.99 
1, 758. 99 


914. 87 

788. 52 

844.10 

7,975.38 


7,030.23  I      10,022.87 


7, 096. 13 
4. 393. 72 
3,447.85 
7, 975. 38 


229,012.06 
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Value  of  exports  declared  far  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^P^— Continued. 


Articles. 


Books,  musio,  and  mosioal  instni- 

ments 

Cement 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Glass  and  earthenware 

Moss  litter 

Provisions 

Sags,  bagging,  and  paper  stock 

Rice 

Sugar 

Su  ndry  merchandise 

Tobacco 

Vegetable  wax 

Whisky  (American,  returned) 

Willow,  straw,  and  wooden  ware. . 

Wool  grease 

Wine,  beer,  and  liquors 

Wool 

Woolen  cloth 


Total. 


Beer 

Birds  and  animals,  live. 

Brooms 

Corks 

Drugs,  etc 

Lentils 

Machines,  parts  of 

Old  rubber 

Paper 

Sauerkraut. 

Skins 

Solarometer 


higar .... 
liiscellani 


leous. 


Total. 


BBUNSWICK. 


spbalt. 
nim 


Animals,  live 

Cement 

Chemicals,  colors,  etc 

Glass 

Gloves,  leather 

Instruments,  scientiflo  and  optical. 

Manure  salt 

Muriate  of  potash 

Paper 

Printed  music  and  books 

Provisions,  vegetables,  canned 

Sausages - 

Stamps,  collections  of 

Sugar: 

Refined  

Raw 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year . 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


CA88EL. 


Barvtes 

Baskets 

Cheese 

Clay 

Colors  and  chemicals 

Sarthenware  (crucibles) 

QIOYM  (lamb  and  lohmaschen) . . 


(Quarter  ending— 


Sept.  30. 


13, 996. 73 
27,936.92 
3, 976. 50 
11,220.55 


19,053.80 
357, 514. 32 


4,876.86 
17,442.54 


115, 643. 01 
28, 312. 48 
11,137.21 
34,429.56 


635, 540. 48 


4, 277. 11 

8,818.40 

551.44 


287.38 
666.90 


65.45 


14,066.74 


5,685.35 
8, 686. 57 
5, 481. 40 
63, 148. 97 
16, 721. 80 
100,676.15 
1, 005. 80 


1, 278. 30 
4, 026. 25 
5. 659. 65 
2,095.83 


94, 846. 33 
2,103.45 
3, 755. 40 


304, 120. 25 
619,632.79 


315,412.54 


6,625. 
1,596. 


52 


9,506. 

531. 

2, 187. 

8,165. 


75 


Dec.  31. 


$5,459.48 
17, 333. 06 
7, 107. 87 
8, 495. 17 


11,304.20 

3, 000. 75 

253,055.88 


646.65 
13, 149. 50 


233,844.76 
23,660.77 


5, 833. 86 
5,177.21 
2, 044. 18  I 


Mar.  31. 


$2,890.75 
6, 972. 21 
4, 250. 20 
3,791.34 


5,419.60 


186,452.77 


9, 640. 10 
6,950.55 


184, 062. 54 
24,068.82 


4,038.14 


Jane  a 


$3,070.13 

18,642.54 

3,123.64 

4, 775.  57 

473.64 

10, 636. 04 

1, 001. 62 

236, 214. 29 

29, 798. 85 

830.06 

19, 345. 70 

4,027.26 

308,079.04 

18,701.28 

5, 615. 32 

2,728.08 


590,122.43 


2,927.09 

13,652.40 

2, 183. 68 

284.86 


742. 14 
327.43 


1,326.85 
*i6*656.'20' 


430,437.01       667,063.12 


I 


1, 263. 01 
6,778.54 
5,662.83 
1,494.17 
628.01 


1, 119. 99 


332.37 

144,099.18 

636.95 


37,600.65 


3,271.79 
13, 200. 20 

3, 920. 10 
79, 217. 11 
25, 512. 41 
47, 232. 29 

1, 192. 86 
26, 303. 52 
101, 962. 30 


4, 832. 11 
6,933.34 
3,048.54 
1,904.00 

75, 009. 76 

"i,"  250.' 92* 


396, 791. 24 
1,679,779.00 


1,282,987.60 


2,880.70 
1, 310. 15 


14, 391. 25 
1,655.30 
2,086.35 
3,740.26 


161,816.45 


3,929.38 
12, 277. 70 

4, 198. 09 
141,933.20 
16,627.87 

6,127.07 


9,305.80 
68,470.93 


2,426.64 


2, 220. 77 


1, 120. 79 

822.65 

5,424.86 


3, 776. 39 


867.84 


12,036.33 


4, 001. 02 
2,509.71 
8, 181. 73 
53, 488. 35 
15,583.05 
12, 800. 83 
2, 154. 61 
8. 689. 24 
43,630.04 


2, 734. 14 

343.67 

1, 750. 73 


37,802.73         81,600.44 

622,661.07  11,419,954.41 

2,212.48  1      10,960.14 


030,194.63  : 
1,447,371.69  I 


,  663, 382. 71 
436,475.40 


517,177.06  I 


1,226,907.31 


Total. 


$16,417.09 

70,884.73 

18, 458. 21 

28, 291. 63 

473.64 

27,859.83 

23,065.17 

1, 033, 237. 26 

29, 798. 85 

15,993.76 

56, 888.  35 

4,027.26 

841,620.35 

95,643.35 

16,752.53 

47, 020. 04 

6, 177. 21 

2,044.18 


2.332,172.04 


160, 


588.00 
572.06 
722.81 
779.83 
805.00 
742.14 
327.43 
119.90 
867.84 
614.23 
566.90 

332. 37 

155. 38 
726.20 


225,420.17 


16,887.54 

36,673.18 

21, 732. 22 

327,887.63 

73. 445. 13 
166, 836. 34 

4,353.27 

39,298.56 

214, 063. 87 

1, 278. 80 

14. 019. 14 
11, 936. 66 

9,115.87 
1,  904. 00 

289, 259. 25 

2,044,718.93 

21, 178. 94 


8,294,488.83 
4, 183, 158. 88 


5,747.87 
196.66 
210.72 

0,681.03 
942.10 

1, 003. 24 

6,677.58 


6, 069. 66 
639.65 


12,011.65 

341. 10 

1, 180. 50 

14,268.20 


21,313.74 

3, 752. 44 

210.72 

45, 500. 83 
3.460.64 
6. 457. 31 

32,800.78 
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Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  constates  amd  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896 — Coatinued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30. 


Dec.  31. 


Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


Total. 


CASSSL  — coutinaed. 


Glue 

Iron  and  metal  ware  (corset  steel 

and  tin-foil  ffoods) 

Linen  and  cotton  goods 

Mineral  water  ( wddiin^en) 

MisoeUaneous  or  sundries 

Paper  (surface  coated) 

Physical  instruments 

Portland  cement 

Toys 

Wool 

Woolen  cloth 


$2, 146. 90 

6,362.43 
650.96 


«2. 724. 30 

4,073.15 
505.30 


$1, 174. 12 

3. 920. 60 
131. 16 


Total. 


CHSIINITZ. 


Bicycle  1 
Casn 

Cotton  hosiery 

Silk  hosiery 

Woolen  hosiery 

Cotton  gloves 

Kid  gloves 

SUk  gloves 

Woolen  gloves 

Dress  g<^8 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mufflers 

Paper  (fancy) 

Toys 

Truomings,  beaded  goo<ls  . 
Underwear 
Up 
V  oolen  i 


689.15 
7,746.27 


745. 20 
3,655.00 


$1,555.70 
299.90 
497.65 


727. 75 


8, 622. 95 
1, 653. 68 
3, 085. 95 
1,201.70 


7. 103. 85 


2, 953. 75 
166.60 


523.70 

154.05 

11,662.30 

1,833.65 


547.  40 


250.83 


205. 60 


$6,045.32 

15,91L86 

1,587.31 

497.65 

1,434.35 

12,652.72 
154.05 

30,342.85 
3,653.93 
3,085.95 
2,205.53 


60.773.43 


45, 430. 20         33, 784. 02 


51, 233. 30 


101,226.95 


1,054,165 
17,681 

139, 370 
64,538 
37,007 
40,599 

253,173 


1, 108, 666 
19,582 
88,785 
51, 005 
14, 725 
71,  656 
39,470 


12,862 
68,340 
22,186 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year  . 


Increase  . 
Decrease . 


Baskets 

Cotton  textures  and  yams 

Dolls  and  toys 

Drugs,  chemicals,  paints,  colors. . . 

Glassware 

Gloves,  kid  and  others 

Guns 

Househol  d  goods 

Leather  ana  hides 

Mineral  waters 

Musical  instruments 

Paper  articles,    buttons,    papier- 

roach6ware 

Porcelain  and  stoneware 

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

Slate  pencils 

Smokers' articles 

Steel  and  iron  ware 

Wine,  beer,  brandies 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen* 

Sundries 


35,491 
59,512 
71, 747 
36, 108 
05,186 


16,354 
6,690 

26,991 
8,725 


4,954 
43,475 
72,924 
17, 989 
16,283 


2,002,974 
1, 341, 084 


061,890 


1,710.32 
3, 084. 60 

30,06:{.46 
4, 653. 04 

23, 017. 49 
8, 804. 42 
4, 803. 40 


1,5.'57,074 
1,628,676 


71,602 


828. 23 
2, 722. 56 

10, 643. 35 
4,721.80 

18, 023. 13 
6, 630. 30 
1, 858. 87 


17.49 


853.16 
120,390.99 


Total. 


Cotton  goods 

Dyes  and  chemicals . 
Paper  ware 


2. 257. 68 

6.496.52 

494.56 


207,547.21 


26,118.48 
16, 671. 72 
17,668.96 


384.85 


357. 43 
72, 394. 72 


3,665 

1, 467, 670 

20.502 

28,364 

88,885 

22, 590 

138,596 

4,713 

2,700 

7,374 

9,525 

11,029 


6,925 
602 
13,882 
66,523 
25,679 

5,311 


11,446 
10, 046 
682,023 

5,424 
46,616 
62,200 

2,953 
20,747 
84,100 

3,340 

4,957 
10, 974 

9,586 
13,786 

6,582 

2,731 
37,428 
19,790 
32,624 

1,074 


1. 903, 441 
2,324,903 


1,058,442 
1, 580, 842 


J. 


421,462  ! 


522,400 


1,245.02 
2, 999. 03 

11,229.94 
6,016.16 

17, 115.  27 
4, 350. 19 
2,516.90 


179.06 
1, 322. 61 

30,  226.  49 
3, 217. 35 

13, 377.  82 
2, 288. 88 
5,  256. 00 


.1. 


144. 35 
16. 629.  87 


209.01 


893.26 
26,242.55 


8,113.89 
7,234.49 


128, 918. 68 


7,084.98 
20,145.78 
20.265.22 


2,926.25 

7,877.34 

820.85 


72, 371. 19 


25, 022. 65 
72,475.78 
62.041.66 


2, 157. 35 

8,  726. 69 

809.28 


04,406.75 


11,446 

13,711 

4,302,430 

63.189 

253,  lU 

256,637 

77, 275 

271,496 

881, 456 

6,040 

27,685 

39,051 

110,046 

44,607 

12, 507 

43, 778 

154,297 

220,984 

112,400 

117,854 


6,521,931 
6,875,505 


253,574 


3,062.63 
10,128.80 
82, 163. 24 
17,  608. 35 
72, 433.  ri 
22,073.35 
14,435.23 


612.25 


2,248.22 
235,658.13 


10,455.17 

30, 336. 04 

1.124.69 


10,992.25 
21, 896. 87 
13,079.86 


503,238.83 


69, 218. 32 
131. 190. 15 
103.076.70 
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Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  i^P^— Continned. 


Articlos. 


Sept.  30. 


Quarter  ending- 
Dec.  31.  Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


Total. 


CRKFELD— continued. 


Kibbona 

SUkaofaUsilk 

Sllka  containing  cotton  . 

SpunsillcB 

Snndriea 

Velveta  of  cotton 

Yelvet«  of  plush 


I 

I 

$S3,798.89  ; 

47,930.36  I 

242,779.97  I 

42, 462. 88  j 

9,779.20  i 

19. 020. 40  I 

69,794.29  I 


$57,833.78 
92,  487. 74 

225,014.2:) 
39,491.15 
6, 860. 95 

329,605.40 
10, 207. 05 


$134,116.96 
118,852.48 
914, 263.  Zl 
163,088.05 
22. 236. 12 
65,874.70 
1,651,585.40 


$12,488.49 
85,849.09 

391, 788.  21 
35,327.11 
0,412.00 
24,258.44 

246,054.77 


$207,738.12 
345,119.67 
1,773,845.64 
280, 364. 19 
48,287.27 
438,769.12 
401,214.51 


Total. 


3,906,712.60 


Amber 

Books 

Capflulea.  medicinal  preparations. 

Fusel  oil 

Goose  meats 

Khodau  Balium 

Sugar 

Wearing  apparel 


467.  J8 
635.06  , 


230.16 
"i88.'24*| 


2,136.82 
109. 41 
211. 62 

1,326.11 


1,681.92 


409.65 
1,523.25 


614,087.47 


643,166.02 


876.83 
6, 977. 05 

109.41 

211.62 
1,826.11 

230.16 
1, 257, 253. 40 

188.24 


Total. 


1,520.64  {        8,783.96 


615, 769. 89 


DRESDEN. 


Armor 

Arsenic,  powdered 

Arttflcialflowers  

Books  and  pamphlets 

Buttons 

Bicycle  lanterns 

China  and  earthen  ware 

Cocoa  butter 

Colors  and  artists'  materials 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Dextrine 

Egg  albumen 

Essential  oils 

Flancy  goods  and  to^'s 

Glassware.-. 

Leaf  metal 

Linen  and  half-linen  goods 

Machinery 

Metal  goods 

Naphtha 

Paintings,  pictures,  and  photos. . 

Paper  and  paperware 

Photographic  paper 

Rags 

Straw  braids 

Sumac,  extract  of 

Straw  pulp 

Silk  and  half-silk  goods 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 

Watch  movements 

Waste,  cotton 

Woolen  goods 

Yam 

Sundries 


215.64 
925.81 
319.91 
822.80 


1, 298. 37 


2, 
22, 

40, 
1, 
8, 

23. 
4, 
160. 
5, 
2, 


803.33 
179. 37 
740. 17 
864.44 
371.82 
310. 19 
530.15 
515.64 
997.21 
389.95 
280.40 
639.61 


158.71 
883.06 
990.63 
772. 21 
813. 80 


656.66 
998.77 
737. 57 
286.52 
977.44 
443.10 
676.82 


108,064.06 
5,501.42 
8,052.87 


2.390.97 
51, 973. 36 
7, 345. 12 
5,712.60 


64, 389. 32 
2,037.00 
1,280.81 
1,371.67 

32,408.45 
1,002.48 
2,988.66 
1, 159. 29 
3,413.87 

25,871.04 

1,89L90 

135, 155. 68 

5, 277. 27 

3,574.46 


25, 279. 67 


4,446.40 


20. 979. 23 


2,886.04 
3. 734. 17 
4,291.94 
11, 688. 04 
3, 880. 87 
160,002.07 
1, 358. 82 
4,033.88 


5.836.84 
26, 766. 93 
30,858.51 
9,922.39 
6,804.42 
2, 477. 25 


19, 896. 57 
2,273.78 
3, 076. 60 

23,050.88 

12,063.48 
7, 629. 09 

10, 875. 97 


1, 475. 49 
12,530.97 
4, 209. 30 
9,672.21 
18,532.80 
3,897.90 
8,964.25 
7, 802. 30 
968.43 


20,  523. 11 
14,574.09 
9,465.64 
10. 821.  22 


Total. 


548.606.34  I    560,372.48 


420, 024. 09 


DUSSBLDORF  AND  B88BN. 


Artists*  colors 

Books 

Bottles,  empty 

Caps  and  cartridges 

Chemicals  and  dyes 

Church  robes  and  ornaments  . 
Cooking  utensils 

gair 
aros,  baoon,  and  sausage 

Hardware 

Instruments,  surgical 

Iron  and  steel 

Italian  cloth 


602.28 
397.28 
727.62 
828.83 
835.75 
131.82 
182. 10 


3,211.37 

296. 45 

25, 098. 43 

238.00 


1,172.67 

1,408.57 

9, 457.  73 

4. 305. 52 

19, 601. 24 

333. 20 

167.85 


1,872.26 
1, 017. 66 

26,346.95 
7, 136. 21 

25, 736. 13 
82.03 


2,822.74 
'80.' 621.05' 


971.67 


2,704.49 


30, 200  04 
333.20 


645,098.9 


1,266,172.01 


1,432.03 
4. 417. 43 

10, 309. 94 
8, 864. 82 
1,265.71 
1, 875. 31 

27,324.45 


1, 546. 82 
4,492.80 
20. 878. 00 


2, 083. 52 

2.047.75 

10, 366. 90 

24, 770. 08 

5,167.41 

111,364.86 

1, 607. 38 

2,044.42 

1,081.42 

1,680.03 

10, 810. 10 

10, 222. 77 

6, 660. 23 

5,922.12 


1, 964. 38 

14,572.60 

134.88 

1, 206. 85 
19,766.46 
11, 498. 06 

8, 168. 03 

7, 260. 91 


1,432.98 

12,024.04 

196,863.17 

26,031.27 

12,853.98 

1,875.31 
197. 291. 81 

2,037.00 

8, 076. 36 

8,043.34 
07,  Oil.  85 

1,866.02 
48,330.94 

8,25L40 
26,602.95 
85,79180 
15,946.45 
667, 612. 55 
13, 523. 03 
13,192.37 

1, 081. 42 
11,609.67 
76,000.06 
74, 281. 21 
45,986.04 
30,072.78 

6, 375. 16 
10, 928. 68 
67, 928. 08 

4, 806. 81 

7, 010. 58 
78, 616. 97 
41,113.00 
48,606.75 
41, 627. 02 


341,134.27 


1,880,037.18 


1,922.32 
1,356.78 
7,933.28 
9,625.63 
22,823.86 


103.58 

2, 073. 83 

774.77 

39, 807. 17 


6,560.63 

6, 180. 10 

68,466.68 

28,466.19 

87,096.48 

647.05 

840.95 

07L67 

103.58 

10,812.43 

1,071.22 

181,325.09 

571.20 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUSSBLDORT  AND  BSSEN — continaed. 


Machinery,  and  parts  of 

Mineral  water  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  compressed. 


Paintings  (oil  and  water  color) 

Paper  parchment 

Shirt  bosoms,  linen  and  cotton 

Shoestrings 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Ultramarine 

Wine 

Woolens  and  woolen  mixed  goods. 
Miscellaneoas 


Total  a. 


BIDBNSTOCK. 


Baskets 

Brushes 

Chemical  colors 

Corks 

Cotton  hose 

Preestone 

Gloves,  leather 

Lnces,  tidies 

Lace  curtains 

Leather,  glove 

Machinery 

Musical  goods 

Paper  and  paper  ware. 

Toys 

Trimmings 


Total. 


Books 

Bottles,  empty 

Chemicals  and  dyes 

Ch  nrch  robes  and  ornaments 

Hams,  bacon,  and  sausage 

Hardware , 

Iron  and  steel 

Italian  cloth 

Machinery  and  parta  of 

Shirt  bossoms,  linen  and  cotton . . . 

Shoestrings 

Silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods 

Toys  and  fancy  goods , 

Ultramarine , 

Wine 

Woolen  cloth 

Miscellan  eous 


Total  . 


FRAITEFOBT  ON  THE  MAIN. 


Albums,  books,  photographs 

Buttons 

Cement 

Clay 

Clay  pipes  and  smokers'  articles. . . 
China,  porcelain,  earthen  and  glass 

ware 

Downs  and  feathers 

Dyes,  drugs,  and  chemicals 

Fancy  foods  and  toys 

ColoTOoand  photographic  paper,  etc 
Hatters'  fur 


Hair,  prepared  and  raw,  hares,  and 
ittle 


catt] 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept  30. 


$79, 203. 44 


858.83 
130.45 
581.05 
574. 30 


26, 


!,  113.58 
814.69 
606.08 
701. 57 
810.59 
616.03 


207,066.63 


882.73 

906.94 

1, 704. 87 


110, 967. 18 
4, 350. 37 
16,575.00 
2, 839. 72 


208.58 
30, 184. 34 

273. 70 
23, 249. 67 


192,202.60 


2,143.91 


13, 042. 33 
131. 82 


1, 132. 40 
21,816.6^ 

238.00 
79. 041. 60 

674. 30 


814.09 

606.08 

202.95 

26, 816. 50 


146,561.50 


20,579.21 
1, 442. 88 

27,867.66 
9,324.95 
5, 740. 73 

10,075.02 
358.69 

434,678.92 
47,649.39 
40,505.20 
23,277.02 
70, 428. 04 
1, 241. 76 


Dec.  31. 


$67,182.47 

1, 788. 26 

1, 030. 16 

5. 044. 02 

153.80 

194. 07 

7,500.97 

538.  39 

728. 93 


26, 124. 57 
1,954.95 


238, 191. 76 


1, 470. 58 

380.94 

766.51 

1,484.81 

355.26 

128.21 

73,254.73 

2, 774. 68 

11,619.73 


241. 19 

31. 642. 92 

1,221.38 

34.492.54 


159,839.48 


399.05 
*9,'279.'67 


1,013.94 

34. 175. 19 

690.57 

66, 422. 33 

153.80 

194.07 


538.39 
728.93 


26, 124. 57 


139,620.51 


17,060.83 
507.25 

5,575.41 
19, 055. 52 

1, 579. 30 
17,879.83 

1,202.54 

672,331.00 
16,118.44 
20, 836. 98 
28,058.58 
56,329.74 
17, 866. 08 


Mar.  31. 


$118, 894. 15 

892. 27 

577.07 

5, 289. 03 

200.53 


8,380.11 

939.31 

1,451.03 


21,870.32 
138.44 


255,041.82 


1, 506. 72 
1,445.00 


514.91 


78,707.67 
3, 553. 49 

16, 158. 87 
2.656.84 


154.74 
39, 041. 33 


85,182.73 


228,  922. 80 


414. 

147. 

21, 440. 


11,277. 

333. 

116,793. 

200. 


30 


939. 
1, 451. 


21, 870. 
138. 


44 


175,005.26 


6,662.45 


10, 726. 71 


3, 132. 49 
5,376.62 


363, 163. 82 

6. 765. 24 

27, 579. 20 

32,180.40 

42,841.48 

1,100.16 


June  30. 


$82, 163. 25 

7, 900. 40 

*"  7,"  428."  85* 


8, 072. 08 
793.41 
239.29 

1, 427. 59 
12, 312. 23 

3, 225. 65 


209,573.42 


504.26 

902.56 

922.34 

!,592.54 


619.32 
913.53 
511.44 


221.50 


30, 
2. 
23, 


804.81 
292.51 
060.98 


128,435.29 


445.17 
is,"  600.' 65* 


103.58 
1, 042. 75 
8, 633. 20 


81, 058. 01 


642.40 
793. 41 
239.29 
345.74 
12,312.23 
2,429.99 


123,540.42 


8, 735. 38 


43, 300. 05 
1, 522. 03 

11,399.96 
4, 451. 03 
2, 254. 81 

405. 639. 14 
7, 709. 83 

25, 557. 4U 
107,542.60 

40.979.03 


Total. 


$347,443.31 

11.439.76 
5.737.68 

23,343.55 
928.72 
194.07 

36,066.74 
3,085.80 
8,025.35 
2  129. 16 

87,123.71 
5,985.07 


909,873.63 


4,364.29 

8,791.44 

3, 393. 22 

4,692.26 

355.26 

128.21 

319. 548. 90 

11,592.07 

53.865.01 

5,496.56 

221.50 

604.51 

131. 672. 90 

3,787.50 

165.985.92 


709,399.67 


3, 402. 58 

147. 13 

59,263.04 

131. 82 

103.58 

3,189.15 

75, 902. 37 

1.161.77 

343, 315. 08 

928.72 

194.07 

642.40 

3.085.80 

3, 025. 35 

548.60 

87. 123. 71 

2,568.43 


584, 733. 69 


53,048.87 
1, 950. 08 
87. 469. 83 
29,902.50 
21.852.48 
37, 782. 50 
8,816.04 

1, 876. 808, 78 

78. 242. 90 

113,479.82 

191,059.50 

210, 578. 29 

20, 208. 00 


a  See  exports  of  Essen,  following,  which  must  be  deducted  fjrom  these  totals,  the  balance  being  the 
exports  proper  for  Dnsseldorf. 
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Value  of  eseporf^  tleolared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^9&— Continued. 


Articles. 


FBANKFOST  ON  THB  MAIN— OOnt'd. 


Hope 

Iron  ware  and  metal  ware 

Instrumentfl 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods. 

Machinery  and  tools 

Mineral  water 

Optical  goods 

Platinnm  wire  and  platinum 

Pulp 

Seeas  and  plants 

Slipper  forms 

Soap 

Snnarles 

Wool 

Wine,  liquors,  etc 

Oilp^ntings 

Cftpeules 

Jewelry  and  silverware 

Sausages 

Asbestus 

UmbrellA  sticks  and  handles 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 

Increase 


FBKXBUBO. 


Anatomical  models 

Books  and  religious  articles 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Chemicals  and  colors 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Cottons  and  woolens 

Elastic  webbings 

Engrared  rollers 

Floret  silk 

Gnmmi  arabioum 

Hides 

Hosiery 

Instruments 

Leather 

Linens 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of. . 

If  ew  cotton  rags 

Paper  hangings 

Photographs 

Personal    effects    and    household 

goods  

Silk  and  half-sUk  goods 

Steel  wire,  wool,  and  shavings 

Stone  cement 

Tracing  paper 

Wine,. ;;■.".*."..*!*.'.""!'!!'.*."..';■.;*'.;.'." 


Total. 


rOBTH. 

Bronsepowder,  aluminium,  and  leaf 

metal. 

Books,  stationery,  and  fancy  cards. . 

Brushes  and  raw  hair 

Chicory 


Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Glass,  ^ate,  mirror,  and  window. . . 

Hops 

Household  goods 

Mathematical  and  optical  goods. . . 

Paper,  gold,  silver,  and  metal , 

Sundries , 


Total. 


Sept.  30. 


13. 

1 

234; 

10. 

6. 

7, 

12, 

103, 


016.10 
436. 41 
633.03 
804.51 
104.20 
123.90 
082.88 
071.18 
871.56 


3, 

2, 
0, 
26, 

20, 


521.90 
413.86 
284.69 
212.83 
998.87 
378.46 
315.45 
878.18 
451.92 
286.61 
394.81 


1,192,276.24 


1,290,015.85 


9,660.40 


18,504.35 
87,650.45 
11,432.80 
74,364.40 
313.46 
12.080.20 


205.60 
1,150.05 


5,454.80 
4,658.10 


1, 262. 90 
4,089.35 


12,795.05 
1,384.50 


680.35 


195,696.65 


74,001.86 
5.905.53 
2,632.71 


133,054.16 
488, 171. 02 


1, 502. 49 
4, 474. 07 
12.238.18 
12.854.78 


734, 024. 80 


Quarter  ending — 
Mar.  31. 


Dec.  31. 


12.009.03 
573.91 
132, 785. 28 
6.625.74 
2.847.50 
8,663.00 
10,153.40 
8,433.57 
01,722.48 


9, 171. 42 


6,  462. 44 

8,167.48 

55, 721. 33 

41, 524. 27 

617. 42 

1,269.88 
13, 188. 74 
15,325.94 

1,741.53 


857.00 

8,544.60 

228.80 

15,741.05 

45,804.85 

11,328.75 

299,458.50 


3,279.55 


231.20 


1,882.65 
4,268.55 


1,646.80 
5, 23L  20 


5, 769. 00 
1,066.20 


140.15 

1. 635. 15 

429.80 


407, 128. 30 


81, 682. 10 
11,220.89 
5.006.'.'0 
13,277.41 
41,253.15 
335, 179. 80 
11,509.50 


2, 940. 16 
6,774.82 
5, 230. 74 


514. 063.  77 


$106,258.96 
8.060.22 
0,444.90 
52,356.98 
18,318.62 
8,250.88 
7,788.96 


57, 654. 47 
2,800.22 
1, 479. 10 
528.48 
3,446.21 
6,371.77 


14, 138. 12 


599.45 
6.516.07 
3, 776. 73 


June  30. 


$1,813.80 

4.532.63 

187, 467. 95 

18,392.26 

712.86 

4.118.77 

81, 415. 74 


106,627.98 
1,363.60 


6,550.24 
5, 200. 73 
17,498.87 
22,600.18 


1,713.83 
4, 603. 72 
3, 947. 54 
1, 314. 71 


806,227.74   1.078,966.76 


189.95 
8, 511. 30 


14,482.85 

37, 187. 65 

5,886.00 

413,275.45 


133.10 


1, 559. 95 


1,028.90 

246.00 

8,807.60 

3.613.10 


11.165.00 
2, 281. 55 


28,868.85 

1,058.70 

118.05 

531.10 

2,007.75 


535, 852. 85 


62,914.56 
4, 646. 68 
5, 140. 76 
3, 452. 45 

30,553.60 
227,155.20 


2, 152. 07 
7, 210. 05 
7,515.47 


350, 740. 70 


5, 116. 35 
96.50 

6,322.85 
32,546.00 

4,054.95 
60,214.60 


2,287.90 
652.45 
629.00 


473. 05 


18, 080. 80 

a,  397. 40 

572. 70 

13, 508. 30 
7, 341. 35 

261.80 

7, 874. 00 

194.75 


359.80 
245.15 


Total. 


$113,097.89 

14. 603. 17 
564, 331. 16 

88,179.49 

26. 483. 18 
22, 156. 09 
56.390.57 
21, 404. 70 

359, 876. 48 

4, 163. 82 

14, 172. 42 

912.  34 

18,723.58 

28, 952. 01 

100, 218. 57 

98,636.03 

80, 932. 87 

2, 747. 51 

36, 871. 46 

26, 993. 00 

7,083.38 

5,528.29 


4. 368, 386. 59 
3,996,486.46 


371,900.13 


496. 05 
31,832.65 

320.30 

55, 050. 60 

153,238.35 

32, 202. 50 

847, 312. 95 

813.45 
17,780.75 

652.45 

620.00 

231.20 
2,033.00 

205.60 
2, 178. 05 

246.00 
30, 125. 85 
15, 937. 15 

572. 70 
27,583.00 
18,  943. 45 

261.80 

56,307.80 

4,204.15 

118.05 

671.25 
4.68:{.05 

674.95 


165,130.10     1,303,807.00 


58, 678. 60 

6,668.75 

1,092.87 

8,972.45 

115, 883.  r 

239,420.00 


4,430.82 
8,381.54 
14, 074. 96 


277, 177. 21 
30, 431. 80 
13, 871. 54 
25,702.31 

320, 744. 08 
1, 289, 920.  U2 
11, 599. 50 
1,592.49 
13,997.12 
34,604.50 
39,675.95 


459,503.25  I  2,059,322^61 
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COMMEBGIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  of  exparU  declared  far  the  United  States  at  the  several  consuUUea  and  agenoiet  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896 — Continaed. 


ArtioleB. 


Quarter  ending — 


Sept.  30. 


Dec.  31. 


Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


Tot4a. 


OBBA. 


Chemicals 

Cbiaa  ware 

Ivory  buttons 

Leatiier 

Leather  gloves 

Miscellaneous 

Musical  instruments 

Sausaees 

Shoe  flndings 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods . 


Total. 


OLAUCHAU. 


Blankets,  cotton 

Boxes,  cardboard 

Brushes,  machine 

Buttons : 

Ivory 

Metal 

China 

Cloakings 

Cli>th,  gents 

Dress  goods 

Filet  Jackets,  cotton 

Gloves,  kid 

Hair  curlers  of  leather. 
Hosier  v : 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woolen 

Lace 

Liniojgs 

lieed^s 

Stoneware 

Sucar  (white)  of  lead 

Table  covers,  cotton 

Underwear: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woolen 

Wool  waste 

Yam 


Total. 


13,191.84 
26,3e7.07 
8, 649. 19 
2,905.28 
44,819.25 
3,813.44 
2, 217. 40 


$15,  S96. 77 
2,503.49 
G.  033. 19 
31,822.00 
2, 705. 78 
3,629.89 


W«,  120. 07 
1,975.05 
3, 377. 73 
54,617.36 
2, 468, 51 
4. 781. 23 


$17, 
1, 


&40,080.50 


331,519.20 


397.02  '. 
523,311.11  I 


602.91 
436.75 
774.14 
075.97 
933. 87 
843. 32 
619.99 


242, 789. 75 


$3,191.34 

75,i»6.82 

6,655.38 

13,090.34 

199, 134.07 

0,921.40 

12,474.84 

619.00 

397.02 

1,636,422.65 


627, 765. 66 


394,000.41 


007,051.98       273,076.50 


677.92 
156. 95 


8L28 


388.65 


179.23 


18,434.81 
190.66 
894. 30 
1,054,908.07 


466.06  ! 

289.17    

4,000.81  8,823.25 


18, 365. 68 


55, 166. 13 
8, 784. 98 
5,347.66 


1,895.91 
"'*973.*96' 


3, 809. 89 

639,973.87 

341.68 

18.410.33 

149. 70 

92,542.55 

8.029.41 

1, 106. 71 

130.73 


187. 23 
205.08 
818.30 


1,126.02 
1,316.14 
1,238.05 


109.93 
52.84 


8, 882. 59 


3,842.79 


102. 55 
1, 060. 783. 91 


1,918.73 

527.24 

11.57 

1, 172. 85 

0, 139. 50 


337.96 


123.53 
18,664.77 


1. 869. 87 
420,199.42 


39.312.84 

6,682.56 

126.703.17 
6,585.07 

37,056.02 

5,513.94 

412.29 

740.03 

5,117.50 

1,087.77 

162.46 
276.03 


2, 191. 90 


1,901,894.45 


759.20 
156.05 
726.61 

645.29 

412.70 

40.970.64 

190.66 

6, 766. 61 

3,176,055.27 

341.68 

82,771.41 

149.70 

311,467.87 

28,913.40 

6,866.66 

130.73 

7,754.34 

187.23 

2,266.75 

818.30 

162.46 

3,490.71 
1,896.22 
1.249.62 
1.172.86 
24,050.87 


1, 178, 620. 00 


774,764.36  1,257.298.03;  498,598.34  3,709,289.73 


Animals 

Baskets,  cane  ware  and  rattan 

Bristles,  leathers,  and  horsehair 

Canned  meat,  iish,  and  vegetables . . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  paints,  and 

colors 

Coffee 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables , 

Eg^s  and  albumen 

Fancy  goo<ls  and  objects  of  art 

Grains,  plants,  seeds,  and  fruits  . . . , 
Gutta-percha: 

Crude 

Paper 

Haircloth 

Herrings  and  other  fish 

Human  and  animal  hair 

India  and  hard  rubber: 

Crude , 

Manufactured 

Ivoi^: 

Maaofactured 

Raw 

Leather  goods  (galoshes) 

Leather,  raw 


214.20  , 
71,670.29 
11,023.98 

740.77  ' 

133, 500. 18 

51,117.22 

979.04 

804.97 

1, 632. 68 

13, 106. 08 

51,464.45 

26,353.44 
9,489.03 

16, 911. 63 
4, 825. 68 

17,95L96 

60,254.61 
4,085.59 


5,602.88 
9, 273. 40 
2,809.19 


4,996.00 
51, 007. 52 
14, 681. 09 

2,116.26 

168,780.39 

87, 135. 76 

119.85 

4,235.38 


3, 035. 44 
98,401.43 

10,843.34 
13,897.14 
3,  715. 54 
12,488.00 
19,828.08 

87,275.17 
7,84L19 


11,415.03 
6.511.81 
3.599.39 


60, 872. 28 
11, 165. 12 


153,945.35 

90,380.58 

192.56 


2, 177. 45 
101,073.75 

20,707.78 
15, 119. 59 
2. 547. 62 
3, 186. 22 
1, 268. 68 

61, 473. 50 
42. 353. 71 


55, 651. 83 
19,089.80 


90,564.68 
175,358.67 


4,047.20 

8, 633. 40 

1,074.14 

44,066.73 

1,479.86 
9,687.70 
2,164.24 
2. 179. 56 
12.687.00 

116,600.54 
10, 210. 94 


5,235.21  • 
7, 153. 08 


4. 603. 25 
6,009.58 


5,212.20 

289,201.92 

55,959.99 

2,857.02 

546,780.60 
404,001.23 
1,291.45 
9,177.61 
6.266.08 
19,393.11 
296,006.36 

68,384.42 
48, 193. 46 
26,339.03 
32,670.66 
51, 735. 72 

325.604.11 
64,481.39 


26.856l37 

27.947.96 

6,408.56 
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Value  ofeacpwia  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  oonsalates  and  agenoies  in 
Oermany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Coutinued. 


ArticlM. 


Sept  30. 


Quarter  ending  — 
I>eo.31.  Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


Totol. 


HAMBUBO— conthmed. 


Linen,  bemp,  and  Jnte  pood» 

Liqaors    (molt    distilled),  wines, 

spirits,  Juices 

Harfarine  and  stearine 

Metal  goods  and  hardware 

Metal,  raw 

Misoellaneous 

Musical  and  scientific  instruments. 

Paper 

Paper  manufactures 

Portland  cement 

Bags,  waste,  cuttings,  baggings. . . 

Raw  bides  and  skins 

R«nnets,  gutn,  and  bladders 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

Salt 

Sugar 

Tobacco: 

Manufoctured 

Kaw 

Wood 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Wool 

Woolen  goods  


^7,850.49 

12,710.43 

7.089.43 

52, 385. 19 

8,555.94 

4, 909. 28 

10.470.51 

2,221.13 

367, 655. 54 

87,827.90 

32, 910. 70 

7,641.21 

685.79 

685.89  i 

206,574.29 

192.08 


$263.22 
9,577.42 


$4, 232. 22 


5,S81.60 

10, 638. 38 

15,596.96 

4, 113. 28 

6,967.09 

3,997.21 

166, 192. 06 

53,150.83 

70, 511. 70 


Total 1,346.798.24 


HANOVBB. 


Ammmiition 

Asphalt 

Binla  and  pet  animals 

Booka 

Cement,  Portland 

Chem  icals 

Kartb,  manufactured 

Feathers  and  down 

Filters 

Glaas 

OlOTCS 

Glue 

Grease 

Hams 

Hidee 

Instruments,  scientific 

Lampblack,  printers'  ink, etc. 

Linen 

Lithographs 

Matches 

Misoellaneous 

Poppy  flour 

Pipes,  day 

Paper  

Paper  stock... 

Subber 

Silks 

Straw  goods 

Ultramarine 

Velvets 


Total. 


Ammunition,  revolver.  «.«•.«• 

Books,  stationery,  and  paper  ware 

Bronse  powder 

Chicory  and  substitute  for  coffee . . . 
China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone,  and 

eartnen  ware 

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruits,  preserved,  candied,  etc 

Glassware,  watch  and  spectacle  . . 

Hair,  prepared  and  raw 

Hairnets 

Hats,  straw,  palm,  and  ponama ... 


9,013.96 

13.42 

32,669.90 

1,083.23 


1,271,643.57 


9,465. 
13, 167. 
8,364. 


98,246. 

16,788. 

1,615. 

2,979. 

170. 

285, 
8, 914. 

497. 
7,990. 
1,697. 
3, 679. 
1,856. 
3, 071. 
4,168. 
4,609. 


290.68 


765.61 


34,197. 

14,582. 

12,574. 

827, 


6,362.95 


257,068.65 


1,823.15 

5,081  39 

258.23 

2,471.98 

16,362.43 
10,009.07 
621.46 
4,263.56 
12,362.59 
3,363.80 
184.95 
3,243.63 


328.39 
285,146.24 

170.53 

578. 95 

9,678.67 


5, 157. 91 
2, 668. 33 


1,666,222.76  2,685,297.04  ,  0.969.961.61 


13,094.82 
4, 626. 32 

20, 127. 14 
726.42 

68,357.98 

27,119.72 
2,212.01 
4,770.18 


242.80 
2,710.61 


12, 834. 10 
6,549.86 


806.66 
1,857.24 
4,603.81 
4,399.93 
1, 306. 24 
2,062.01 


420.97 


13,742.06 
9, 993. 19 
8,286.80 


3,880.28 


215,627.15 


6, 541. 33 

294.52 

2, 678. 89 

12, 845. 75 
11,378.37 
1,175.73 
6, 744. 71 
21, 879. 75 
6,662.60 


5, 461. 07 


3, 816. 94 

2,641.91 

17, 285. 36 

332.26 

8, 579. 69 

489.32 

186, 269. 06 

57. 122. 62 

23,200.84 

8,722.54 


951.29 
746, 493. 58 

5,923.67 
3,175.78 
9, 322. 06 


91,564.12 


10, 959. 86 

626.67 

17.754.81 

2. 340. 70 

5,786.85 

588.94 

230,246.30 

37,063.81 

27,345.33 

7,604.12 


189.62 
1.766,612.77 


5, 599. 91 
3. 193. 30 


15,574.58 
918.36 


570.64 
1.451.52 


$263.23 

23,024.25 

12,710.43 

27,847.33 

06,202.15 

60, 193. 08 

11,695.52 

31,804.14 

7,296.60 

050, 362. 96 

235, 164. 75 

153.977.63 

23.967.87 

636.79 

2,165.09 

I  3.004,825.88 

6, 286. 18 

19, 829. 26 

28,933.05 

13.42 

43,998.36 

8,396.38 


1,869.09 
5,423.07 
9, 362. 09 

653.92 
17, 644. 51 
18, 995. 92 

861.63 
1,225.65 

571. 10 

216.72 
2,264.16 


11,453.02 
4,638.70 


ff<1.05 

1,073.50 

4, 707. 46 

5, 517. 82 

745.62 

894.90 

311. 95 

537. 70 

431. 32 

3,469.14 

9. 468. 54 

10, 055.-72 

283.17 


4,520.04 


118,017.41 


2,284.68 


2,338.76 

9,691.49 
7,346.85 
870.72 
1, 408. 42 
15, 975. 11 
4,503.93 


11, 112. 91 


5,909.93 

3, 209. 48 

166.83 

135, 748. 79 

28,622.43 

139. 39 

2, 589. 08 

343.80 


11,125.82 
1,286.28 


668.66 

829.12 

4,295.73 

6, 568. 12 

2, 156. 20 

444.20 

190.60 


26,472.80 
7,460.80 
9, 624. 74 


290.92 
6, 682. 16 


26,329.76 
29,116.40 
41,063.38 

1. 637. 17 
819, 997. 16 

91, 626. 97 

4,828.82 

11,570.65 

1,065.48 

743.52 

.13,879.06 

497.02 

43,403.27 

14, 172. 47 

3,679.38 

4, 047. 82 

6,831.62 

17, 775. 28 

21,096.81 

4.207.06 

8,681.66 

502. 51 

1. 724. 18 
431.32 

76, 881. 88 
41,604.76 
40,541.86 
1, 110. 55 
200.92 
21,346.42 


253,599.22  1      844,302.43 


895.15 


13,416.68 

4,415.11 

694.74 

101. 02 

9, 517. 87 


2, 130. 16 


1,828.15 

14,802.55 

652.75 

7,489.62 

62,316.85 
33,140.40 
3, 362. 65 
12,517.71 
69,734.82 
14, 530. 23 
184.  95 
21,047.67 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^P^^Continued. 


Articles. 

Sept.  30. 

Quarter  ending 

Dec.3L           Mar.3L 

June  30. 

TotaL 

KKHL— continued. 
Hops 

$1,206.75 

686.77 

1.  r39. 84 

514.64 

267.07 

52,145.48 

$1, 206. 76 

Household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects   

$2,062.50 

$237.04 
130. 13 
384.06 

$326.06 
194.09 

3.212.37 
2,064.06 
3, 318. 11 

Instrnnients    .     ............... 

Iron  waro,  steel,  cutlery 

2,419.41 

Ivorv  cnrving 

267.07 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins,  etc 

Leather  coods 

48,522.40 

45,852.27 

3,682.61 

158.60 

882.21 

2,882.91 

1,040.73 

11, 998. 36 

158.518.51 
3, 582. 61 

Linen  aud  cotton  goods 

323.36 

911. 55 

2,940.00 

1.260.02 

285.60 

10, 430. 40 

931.18 

23,175.49 

422.84 

317. 21 

1, 834. 07 

482.05 

Lithographs 

700.12 
2,738.71 
1,493.48 

446. 63 

4,465.50 

818.34 

2, 940. 51 

Papier-niach6  articles 

13, 027. 21 

Pasteboard  goods  and  paper  boxes. . 
Pictures  and  paintings 

4, 612. 67 
285.60 

Silk  goods,  velvets,  plushes,  etc 

Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  etc 

26,844.84 
578.05 

588.31 
194.48 

7,969.36 
983.06 

2, 381. 25 

4,699.18 

49,44.3.78 
2,402.29 

Terrines  de  foie  gras  (goose  liver 
pastrv) - 

134.86 

26, 279. 91 

'Watches,  clocks,  and  parts  of 

"Wire  textures 

617. 82 

1,900.18 
355.56 

1,138.34 

1,  292. 13 

373,926.84 

47, 070. 92 

6,348.32 

Wiue,  brandy,  beer  and  liquor 

^'hftli^bone^*.  mAnufa<ftnrAd *..... 

1,475.73 

1,964.90 
373  025.84 

Woolen  goods 

64,998.35 

36,932.93 
301. 24 

97,243.53 

247, 145. 73 

Sundries 

301.24 

Total 

211. 662. 52 

212, 189. 15 

221,616.46 

478,580.48 

1,123,948.60 

KIBL. 

Gin 

134. 2« 
397.26 

134  28 

Glazed  papers 

1,176.50 



359.90 
472.15 
889.80 

1, 932. 66 

Ladies'  cloaking  stuffs 

472. 15 

Meat  products 

157.60 

547.40 

Musical  instruments 

169.95 
286.63 
247.59 

169.95 

Patent  ships- bottom  paint 

602.08 

1, 270. 21 

415.04 

210.30 
294.05 

269.60 
1,109.10 

1,368.61 
2,920.96 

Pepsin  bitters 

Plants 

415.04 

Portland  cement 

649.55 
440.10 

649.55 

Smoked  fish 

700.80 


1, 140. 90 

Wood  meal 

648.44 

648.44 

Total 

2,628.11 

3,519.67 

1,751.60 

2, 600. 55 

10,399.98 

kOniosbkbo. 
A  mV^r  and  ambroid ....    .  <  ■  • . . . 

10,020.84 

382.92 

26,687.47 

10,78L02 

25.055.31 

188.24 

28,199.09 

563.79 

3n.24 

2,560.40 

13, 724. 68 

3,290.88 

49,382.64 

18,510.30 

28,637.08 

82,223.53 
571  16 

Books 

Bristles 

20,387.29 

26, 008. 33 

102. 182. 18 

Cattle  hair 

11,344.81 

Goose  meat,  salted 

, 

311.24 

Hemp  and  hemp  tow • 

15,627.15 

15,276.98 

9,475.16 

31.905.40 

12, 737. 33 
7, 927. 12 
6,570.64 

24,109.71 

6,029.53 

4,347.03 

897.55 

16, 109. 66 

34,338.42 

36,954  41 

Rags 

41,276.71 

Knbber  shoes,  old 

20, 234. 22 

Seeds 

121,507.41 

Sugar 

34. 838. 42 

Sundries 

55.90 

i67.94 

223.84 

Total 

120,156.93 

123,332.17 

90, 410. 33 

117,268.50 

451, 167. 93 

LUBECK. 

Glue  stock  (snetches)    .<j<aai.... 

2,478.80 

2,478.80 
1. 326. 20 

Hairs 

1,326.20 

Iron  wares  (enameled) 

386.52 
2,043.60 
4,867.68 

401.90 

949. 03 

1,736.46 
2  043  60 

New  oioth  clips 

Old  rubber  shoes 

5,869.30 
1,670.90 

976.90 

5,906.24 

17,620.12 

Old  tarred  ropes 

1.670.90 
353.00 

Old  hemp  tarred  shakings 

353.60 
333.33 
533.31 

Oil  paintings 

333.33 

Preserves 

2, 900. 00 

316. 70 
1,866.20 

3,750.01 
1. 366. 20 

Rags 

Roots 

3,65L90 

3, 651. 90 
245.00 

Skius 

245.00 
855.00 

Wines 

835.00 

Total 

8, 396. 80 

15,418.30 

8,061.70 

10, 654. 31 

37,431.11 
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Falue  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  SOj  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


LEIP8IC. 

Books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  etc. 

Bristles 

Chinawaro 

Chromes  and  fancy  paper 

Essential  oils,  chemicals,  drugs, 
colors,  etc 

Fruit  Juice 

Fnrs  and  skins 

Instruments,  music,  optic,  scien- 
tific, etc 

Leather  gloves 

Machinery,  ironware,  etc 

Music,  printed 

Suf^ar,  beet 

Woolen  tops,  yams,  wastes,  cov- 
ers, carpets,  etc 

All  other  articles 


Total.... 


MAODEBCBO. 


Aecofdeons 

Bichromate  of  soda 

Caps  and  detonators 

Cherries,  juice  and  preserved  . 

Chicory 

Clilorate  of  potash 

Chloride  of  maffliesium 

Bental  materiMs 

Sorthen  and  hollow  ware 

Gelatine 

Kainit 

Kieserite 

Lambskins 

Leather  gloves 

Machinery 

Manure  salt 

Muriate  of  potash 

Potatoes 

Saccharine 

Seeds 

Sauerkraut 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Befined  

Sulphate  of  potash 

Urea 


Total 

MANNHKUf  AND  NBUSTADT. 


Cement 

Chemicals  and  colors. 

Corks 

Leather 

M  incellaneous 

Wine  and  brandy  — 
Wood  pulp 


Total. 


Antiquities 

Artificial  flowers. 


Books 

Brushes 

Chromos 

Chemicala 

Colors 

Earth  globes 

Glass  paintings 

Gold,  silver,  and  metal  paper .... 
Household  goods  and  personal  effects 
Journals •<•«.•., 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30. 


$127,676.24 
257, 601. 08 


34,395.20 

113,606.44 

1,553.14 

471. 658. 53 

82, 720. 10 
45, 630. 00 
60,082.08 
13,013.38 
2, 299. 01 

140,207.04 
3, 214. 53 


1,298,617.36 


4, 906. 92 


099.93 
480.80 
640.33 


2. 

i: 

64, 

8, 

6, 

132, 


240, 

lit 
1. 
1, 

366, 
70. 
24, 


065.48 
225.74 
426. 07 
627. 27 
802.28 
672. 76 
634.41 
612.47 
781. 83 
244.59 
130.90 
033.08 
261.19 
391. 87 

733.39 
301.99 
768.20 


976, 276. 59 


39,973.66 
608,629.81 
4,442.75 
858.666.11 
49, 142. 58 
47,648.75 
87,990.27 


1,091,493.82 


1. 

4, 
18, 
2, 
8, 
12, 
2, 
1, 


509.87 
300.21 
207.14 
72 
036.86 
141.64 
349.73 
893. 69 


942.74 
262.77 
426.80 
375. 15 


Dec.  31. 


$128, 197. 93 
52,956.98 


20,578.38 

111,358.56 

2, 504. 48 

141. 118. 75 

31,311.89 

31,262.52 

8, 938. 02 

18,350.89 


299. 456. 92 
3, 324. 80 


849, 360. 12 


4, 180. 25 


3,446.00 


2, 434. 26 
a.  650. 53 
1, 623. 03 
1. 464. 53 
827.92 


307,823.83 

3,075.24 

7, 424. 15 

64,026.80 

1.109.89 

196, 027.  55 

003, 937. 40 


9, 810. 80 
32,910.30 


16, 223. 86 
63.666.76 
183.247.53 


1, 507, 859. 28 


6,854.24 

621. 456. 76 
4,103.21 

244. 814. 77 
66, 960. 20 
87, 577. 78 
31, 391.  GO 


1,062,167.56 


3, 760. 16 
4, 872. 70 

24, 511. 00 

762. 41 

4, 813. 48 

16, 070. 99 


2, 434. 74 


11,327.31 
6,106.97 
4,046.00 
2.860.81 


Mar.  31. 


$126,484.9 
82,748.9 


14,964.88 

104.963.66 

2,361.56 

162,462.92 

2a,48L34 

35, 819. 77 

5, 564. 56 

20,669.41 


June  30. 


201. 885. 14 
20,046.78 


803,450.93 


6,826.14 

4, 992. 49 

1,025.60 

682.34 


625.81 
2, 321. 40 
3,037.09 

109.66 
61,199.07 


6, 757. 64 

100, 572. 47 

672.58 

18,.')32.99 

203, 208. 64 


8, 736. 12 
17,152.81 


964, 472. 17 
183, 937. 73 
20. 843. 19 


$98, 571. 40 

162,478.52 

1. 176. 20 

25, 695. 63 

110,446.23 

1,700.95 

464,653.94 

16, 695. 68 
26,  984. 31 
7. 128. 66 
12. 810. 62 


66. 974. 03 
3.696.58 


969,012.56 


4, 305. 21 


2,025.26 
1, 705. 39 
2,081.03 


67,  367. 05 
3.432.36 
3, 526. 88 

54,  328.  20 
6,939.19 

15, 876. 62 
261,865.13 


24, 379. 84 
634.11 


1,150,618.33 

321,  U26. 05 

22, 074.  58 

984. 79 


Total. 


$480, 826. 55 

555,845.51 

1, 176. 20 

95, 634. 09 

440,274.89 

8, 120. 13 

1,  239. 894. 14 

106,200.10 
139,696.60 
71,  714. 12 
64, 844.  20 
2,  299. 61 

698,  523. 13 
30, 282. 60 


3.  935, 340.  96 


20, 217. 52 
4,992.49 

12,506.60 
3, 178. 55 
6.915.06 

7. 290. 86 
4, 174. 09 
7, 546. 80 
8.174.78 
2, 536. 62 

501,017.22 

11,  209. 88 

22,281.43 

348,461.97 

9. 394. 13 

254, 018. 39 

1.309,245.66 

130. 90 

63, 960. 00 

51, 957. 91 

1. 391. 87 

2,507,047.75 

638.931.53 

250, 933. 50 

984.79 


1. 604. 406. 23   1. 949. 959. 19,6. 037, 500. 29 


20, 683. 62 
507, 823. 13 
1, 615. 43 
185, 378. 93 
51,452.53 
27,499.24 
70, 991. 69 


89,464.19 

401,540.03 

6,500.86 

231, 060. 06 

46, 782. 02 

69, 8:^.  26 

61, 356. 95 


865,344.47  I    856,542.37 


3,860. 
22, 153. 


6, 746. 
11, 137. 


1,665.36 


4,250. 

4,097. 

792. 

2.216. 


1. 017. 31 
28.840.87 
4, 576. 60 
4,781.82 
17, 428. 64 


1,494.37 
6, 003. 00 
0, 929. 82 
4,881.89 


105, 975. 60 

2,034,448.78 

16,  5G2. 25 

1. 019, 919. 87 

214, 337. 33 

232, 564. 03 

251,730.41 


3. 875. 538. 22 


2, 834. 76 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  ih^  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896 — ContiDaed. 


Artlclea. 


MUNICH— continned. 


Qnartor  ending- 
Dec.  31. 


Leaf  metal 

Leiither $1,792.84 

Leather  irlovea i      47,367.37 

Linen  ware 2,219.17 

Machines ' 

Motalwaro I        5,430.82 

Oil  paintings I      68,028.23 

Philosophical  instramentH 1. 236. 98 

Photographs '        2,209.17 

Plaster  casts i 

Porcelain  pain  tings 

Statuary 3,135.17 

Sundries '        5,948.95 


$2, 173. 50 


40,439.52 
764.' 69' 


24,107.84 
'2,"  605."  52 


1,256.90 
7, 120. 12 
3,110.49 


Total 219,842.82 


MARKNEUKIRCHKN. 

Embroidered  cotton  articles. 
Kiiibroidered  linen  articles. . 

Machines 

Musical  merchandise 

Shell  goods , 


2,608.22 

4,150.81 

814.68 

100,862.00 

3,252.20 


Total I    201,777.91 


Agate  -ware,  jewelry,  and  jewelry 

imitations 

Aniline  colors 

Capsules  and  tin  foil , 

('ement 

Chemicals 

Earthenware 

Glue , 

Hops 

Leather 

Oil  paintings 

Paring  tiles 

Preserved  fniits  and  vegetables 

Printed  music 

Saws  and  tools 

Straw  pulp 

Wine 

Woolen  goods 

Sundries 


Total. 


NUBEMBEBO. 


Beer 

Brushes  and  hair  pencils 

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal. . 

Jiooksaud  paperware 

Carbons,  electric  and  galvanic  . 

Clny 

China,  glass,  and  stone  ware. . . 

Decalconionia 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

0  old  and  metal  paper 

Cras-burners 

Hair,  animal,  and  bristles 

Hops 

Instruments 

Ironware 

Leather  goods 

Loonic  ware 

Linen  and  cotton  ware 

Lithographic  stones 

Machinery 

Musical  and  brass  wire 

Optical  gfx>ds 

0)1  paint  ings  and  chromos 

Slate  and  lead  pencils 

Smokora'  articles 


113, 800. 33 
30, 154. 77 
1,845.25 
84,875.92 
72,383.44 


13,704.00 

4,097.59 

27,909.32 

523.64 


6.952.24 
203.10 
1, 536. 26 
4,185.48 
132,306.92 
3, 674. 23 
4,877.66 


603, 186. 15 


11,343.09 

4, 560. 70 

67, 240. 56 

49,  927. 17 

14, 094. 36 

735.64 

39. 171. 18 

12,541.87 

4,782.46 

18, 395. 22 

540.93 

2,681.79 

10, 445. 85 

10. 016. 83 

18,504.48 

3.001.80 

4, 303. 17 

0, 310. 61 

7,716.74 

26,970.36 


6, 869. 93 

1,354.07 

946.88 

34, 373. 07 

2,023.23 


161.040.65 


1, 147. 45 
3,438.31 


165, 605. 35 
2, 807. 36 


172, 998. 47 


84,012.00 
32,606.52 

1,85L51 
47,060.96 
74, 378. 02 

3, 112. 68 
15, 827. 21 

66. 185. 07 

20. 196. 08 
838.39 

1. 718. 06 

13,437.11 

1, 307. 37 

2,280.20 


243, 336. 56 
1, 4a5. 84 
6,846.34 


616,394.82 


Mar.  31. 


$2, 769. 54 


50,509.08 
1,283.87 
1,618.40 


12,778.74 
374. 48 
3, 423. 85 
5,472.81 
630.32 
10,888.98 
3,650.65 


155, 307.  \n 


1.696.39 
2,813.90 


136,964.28 
3.902.39 


145,878.96 


June  30. 


$2, 660. 05 


Total. 


18.907.28  , 
1,546.16  I 


9,524.90 


2, 382. 08 
3, 185. 41 
804.73 
1, 782. 38 
1,295.22 


119,336.30 


669.29 
639.18 


159,19L78 
3,192.39 


^7. 

1, 
157, 

5. 

2, 

5, 
114, 

1. 
10, 

8, 

2, 
28, 
14, 


693.00 
792.04 
223.26 
048.20 
383.09 
439.82 
529.71 

on.  46 

611.22 
608.22 
601.95 
932.66 
005.31 


656,136.78 


6,113.35 

11,042.20 

814.68 

652,623.41 

13, 154.  34 


163, 502. 64        683, 747. 08 


01,813.64 
36,205.88 

1,746.80 
35.162.35 
79, 147. 86 
12,544.91 
19, 376. 08 
46, 972. 54 
19, 348. 52 
514. 3U 

4,017.34 
270.97 

1,477.68 

2,062.50 


141,683.27 


5, 078. 26 


69, 205. 86 
34,  eSii.  28 

2,290.04 
71, 159. 07 
76.570.46 

8,897.39 
11,40L30 


12,680.79 
3, 688. 10 
2,702.91 
304.80 
442. 26 
1,965.37 


225, 814. 18 
"4,' 389.' 76' 


498, 322. 96  |    526,  097. 40 


21,597.47 

22,802.88 

27,512.05 

5,219.85 

3, 323. 08 

2,252.75 

50,904.24 

62,885.24 

54,656.16 

25,492.34 

14, 647. 01 

21,277.52 

22,492.63 

16, 087. 64 

15,400.30 

695.07 

458.80 

458.21 

16,483.41 

12,853.91 

27, 112, 70 

11,277.33 

12,328.99 

10,005.68 

2,068.45 

2,062.11 

2, 587. 67 

10,367.19 

6,186.82 

9, 562. 26 

344. 14 

641.41 

4. 406. 10 

3,511.06 

8,284.26 

8,597.83 

7,044.28 

4,714.45 

155,045.49 

110, 307. 70 

4.636.09 

8.314.24 

2. 683. 18 

14.422.05 

3,015.87 

6, 153. 25 

4,532.78 

878. 83 

980.80 

12,027.27 

19, 977. 16 

15, 032. 82 

4.630.71 

1, 231. 00 

1,420.77 

17,040.81 

18,953.40 

10, 768. 02 

374. 51 

800.27 

8,181.94 

4, 921. 98 

6,982.41 

452.84 

417.35 

932.62 

44,886.53 

44,952.36 

42,282.07 

633.34 

1.005.78 

358,837.88 

133,  SOL  46 

7. 7:i4. 56 

238,258.30 

802, 474. 77 

24, 554. 98 

60.308.69 

117,256.20 

80, 195. 61 

5,564.43 

6, 488. 31 

20, 965. 12 

8,520.41 

7,863.33 

4.186.48 

743,230.93 

6, 080. 07 

22, 041. 96 


2,144,001.33 
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83.256.39 

15. 365. 98 

244,692.19 

111,344.04 

68,976.02 

2,247.72 

95,621.29 

47,053.87 

11,600.68 

44, 511. 49 

1, 526. 48 

13, 8S3. 21 

80,802  41 

280.006.71 

43, 923. 95 

16,693.70 

6, 162. 86 

56.356.86 

14.998.31 

7S,  741. 59 

1, 183. 78 

26.956.26 

1.354.07 

2, 749. 64 

166,494.03 
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Falue  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  Slates  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 189& — Continaed. 


Artioles. 


NUBXMBBBO— continued. 


SandrieR 

UltramAriiio.. 
Wine 


Total. 


PLAUSN. 

Cotton  laeea  and  embroideriea. . 

Cotton  curtains 

Cotton  8  tuffs 

Carpets  and  covers 

Embroidered  cotton  articles.. . 

Embroidered  linen  articles 

Embroidered  silk  articles 

Hosier}',  cotton 

Hosiery,  woolen 

Lace  curtains 

Linen  laces  and  embroideries . . 

Miscellaneous 

MuflBers 

Bilk  laoea  and  embroideries  . . . 

Skin  gloves 

Woolen  dress  goods 

Woolen  sbawls 

Woolen  mantle  cloths 


Quarter  ending — 
Sept.  30.         Dec.  31.  Mar.  31. 


$4,113.04 
5,030.72 
2,868.68 


876,387.26      465,613.87 


$8,885.40 
11.441.60 
1.836.77 


175,012.06 


510. 43 
3,750.70 

34,650.80 
0,238.14 
1,528.06 

38,143.68 

4,554.81 

2, 104. 70 

2,025.52 

613.58 


2,853.02 
17,815.67 
254,328.78 
5,713,58 
3,706.22 


Total. 


BONMVBUtO. 


Boskets 

Dolls  and  toys 

Drugs,  chemicals,  paints,  colors — 

Olassware 

Gloves,  kid  and  others 

Paintings 

Paper  ware 

Paper    articles,    buttons,   papier- 

mach6  ware 

Porcelain  and  stone  wore 

Slate  pencils 

Steel  and  ironware 

Wine,  beer,  brandies 

Wooden  ware 

Woolens 

Sondries  


044.002.13  I    557,679.84 


274.80  '. 

550.252.30  i 

2,073.31  I 

14,385.27  ' 

3,040.85  '. 

1,923.37  I 

842.50 

I 

3.500.50  I 
314,  54L  47 
11, 180. 84 
760.44  I 
12L53  I 


228, 131. 21 
8,179.42 
7,677.16 


9,345.08 
768.41 


Total. 


Amber  goods 

Arsenic 

Beer  color 

Blacking,  shoe  — 

Books 

Cellulose 

Cement,  Portland. 

Chicory 

Dextrin 

Earth,  ground . . . . . 
Fire-clay  goods... 

Feldspar 

Flax 

Glucose  

Glue  powder 

Goose  meats 

Hair , 

Herring 

Indigo...' 

Kegs,  empty 

Lamps 

Lead,  pig 

Kaphthalene 

Oils 

Oxokerlte 

Parohment  paper. 


528.12 
213.80 

3,449.67 

113, 028. 89 

12,695.80 

730.35 

558.34 

407.53 

1,002.43 

1,009.39 


92, 927. 81 
9.794.72 
1,37L37 


387,762.62 


322,439.17 


22,808.86 

28,327.38 

5,631.47 

1,159.07 

37, 763. 66 

235.60 

3,028.98 

7, 462. 03 

3,303.85 


23,774.79 

24. 164. 27 

344, 314. 76 

5,126.88 


829, 621. 76 


282.15 

120, 631. 92 

8,207.07 

4.965.65 


2, 027. 27 

493.53 
114.743.20 
3,183.42 
890.04 
121. 53 
618. 30 


Junes 


Total. 


$3,460.20  $19,386.64 
6,788.42,  33, 655.  M 
2,020.47  I         8,097.29 


295,440.02  i  1,525,204.17 


163,119.08 


588. 6U 

11,846.87 

31,307.22 

1,668.56 

247.81 
29, 379. 31 


658.33 

106.38 

460.85 

1,099.04 

1,017.48 


168, 553. 01 
1, 887. 58 
1,260.75 


403,102.62 


385, 228. 41 
3,921.17 
3.718.33 


497.38 


127.26 
131. 94 

2,292.84 

281, 113. 00 

7, 843. 10 

600.70 


100.80 
W8.73 
187.00 


923,828.85      374,68L10!    265,162.45  |    680,022.27 


3.085.82 


2.671.58 

128,025.04 

147.54 

9, 618. 08 


606.35 


80.84 


2,664.43 

1,009.90 

158.29 

229.05 


1,291.30 
36,900.80 


25,876.65 


279.38 
3,35L41 


12.083.63 
818.45 
268.59 


22,071.45 

447.68 

176.90 

0, 320. 46 

5,997.10 


10. 552. 80 


555.55 

16.182.04 

5,007.66 


1, 177. 60  t 
1.773.27  I 


1, 695. 73 


153. 41 


754.543.42 

397.90 

7.008.03 

62,865.03 

114, 253. 09 

24,065.19 

7.160.00 

156, 099. 56 

24, 218. 53 

14, 332. 72 

10,571.60 

6, 194. 85 

2, 134. 00 

39,139.73 

43, 851. 37 

1,  im,  124. 38 

20,812.32 

9,732.84 


2,434.406.15 


657.04 
1,302.243.03 
18,280.97 
30,746.40 
3,049.85 
2, 578. 75 
3,215.51 

9, 786. 54 

825.427.55 

34, 903. 16 

2. 509. 43 

80L40 

1, 135. 63 

10, 990. 24 

2.522.27 


2.249,004.07 


136.96 

1,609.77 

37,088.68 


14, 801.  GO 
1, 214. 18 


128.62 
"82.'24 


40.03 

6, 486, 30 

113, 619. 89 


9,433.52 


444.22 


1.398.88 
4. 828. 91 


1.000.51 


615.29 
15. 080. 30 
4, 570. 68 


285.97 
546.73 


190.01 


3,232.40  ; 
16,325.90 


1  2,132.,78  '^s*'' •"*,•>;• 
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Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  Stutes  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in 
Germany  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30. 


Dec.  31. 


Mar.  31. 


Jane  30. 


Total. 


STETTIN— continued. 


Potash 

Pulp,  wood 

Piano 

Bags 

Kubber  shoes,  old . . 
Sausage  casings. . . 

Seeds 

Starch,  potato 

Spelter 

Sugar: 

Raw  beet  root. 

Refined 

Wax 

Wool 

Willow  rods 

Zinc 


$1,780.67 


$4, 525. 58 
308.58 


$4,436.28 


$1,381.97 


13,582.32 


8, 170. 75 


166.60 

5,202.82 

368.00 


2, 607. 76 


12,059.72 
8,454.38 


1,885.41 
643.67 


905.46 
576.96 


1,959.91 


274,529.90 


3, 615. 27 
691.79 
295.35 


8, 237. 69 

"""meo" 


2,212.71 

607, 362. 37 
6,061.62 
1,242.36 
2,607.24 


Total. 


230,180.11       123,805.39 


STUTTOABT. 


Chicory 

Colors 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Illustrated  periodicals  and  books. . 

Jewelry 

Land  produce 

Leather 

Li nen  goods 

Metal  ware 

Miscellaneous 

Musical  iustruments 

Paper 

Professional  and  scientific  instru- 
ments   

Pumice  stones 

Watchmen's  detectors — 

Wine  and  liquors 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  ware 


21, 560. 32 

14, 104. 65 

24,352.21 

1, 140. 82 

23,634.87 

13,316.70 

11,798.85 

2,76L80 

1,386.73 

1,279.27 

5,188.38 

32, 504. 35 

33,441.58 

568.09 

12,506.04 

1, 150. 23 

1, 308. 33 

95.60 

1,243.85 

148,077.60 


Total  in  U.  S.  gold 

Total  lor  preceding  year  . 


Increase . . 
Decrease . 


351, 429. 27 
226,535.60 


Booklets 

China 

Dy cp,  drugs,  and  chemicals 

Fancy  gooids  and  toys 

Gloves 

Hair 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 

Machines 

Minerala 

Needles 

Optical  goods 

Seeds  and  plants 

Smokers'  articles 

Sundries 

Watches 

Wines  and  liqaors 


Total. 


124,893.67 


2, 492. 70 
62,778.50 

6,769.18 
77, 673. 70 

9,867.98 


379.716.26 


780,445.50 


10,994.26 

21, 306. 39 

26, 504. 81 

926.51 

15,718.89 

14, 006. 27 

3,782.08 

19,784.41 

1,500.41 

1,522.84 

5,496.95 

26, 330. 97 

43,926.62 

254.52 

10,654.73 
2,299.65 
1,611.85 
500.31 
1,421.38 

62, 548. 15 


13,62L44 
28.476.02 

1,081.78 
13,832.42 
10, 257. 21 

3, 597. 74 
22, 932. 38 

2,640.37 
93.46 

6, 958. 38 

34,727.04 

44, 235. 67 

334. 76 

13,120.27 
1, 726. 35 
1,607.86 
580.82 
3,733.21 

92, 631. 40 


0, 831. 19 

11,776.45 

22, 182. 85 

5,390.18 

10,525.22 

8,567.49 

2,666.73 

1,907.47 

1,590.10 

2, 438. 28 

7,49L04 

15, 051. 38 

50,517.79 


11,830.13 

1. 720. 44 

831.93 

1,970.74 

1,514.01 

71,793.14 


$48,774.63 

00,807.93 

101,515.89 

8.548.29 

63,711.40 

46, 147. 67 

21. 845. 40 

47,386.06 

7, 117. 61 

5, 333. 85 

25, 134. 75 

108,613.74 

172, 121. 66 

1,157.37 

48,  111.  17 
6.896.67 
5. 359. 97 
8,147.47 
7,912.45 
374,950.29 


271,092.00 
309, 208. 31 


302,477.44 
254,191.88 


289,595.56 
213, 619. 42 


1, 164, 594. 27 


38,116.31 


48,285.56 


25,976.14        161,089.06 


57,017.80  I 


2,196.20 
38, 613. 60 

6, 972. 82 
37, 223. 51 

3, 270. 98 

2,189.93 
42, 055. 60 


2,654.05  I 


1,013.91 


4,222.58 

23, 963. 08 

5,787.35 

18, 990. 38 

1,339.10 

1, 172. 46 

26,356.05 

2. 192. 50 

1, 165. 16 


4,462.10 
56, 070. 98 

2,605.85 
89, 510. 23 


6, 255. 13 
5,388.27 
2, 278. 97 
3, 396. 73 
1,486.82 


3,420.52 

41, 018. 12 

663.88 

1,962.53 

2, 552. 29 


5, 343. 23 

12, 475. 12 

457. 05 

907.14 

2,430.61 
752. 30 


61.844.90 


2,063.83 
1,794.32 
5,091.90 
8, 183. 00 
2,468.02 
1,287.45 
1,349.37 


13,373.68 

181,427.06 

22,225.20 

223,397.82 

14,478.06 

3, 362. 39 

187, 274. 35 

2,192.50 

0.896.45 

1, 794. 32 

20,110.78 

62,064.51 

5.867.92 

7,553.85 

7.819.09 

752.30 


238,059.83  |    183.153.89 


107,555.01  ,    231,821.45  i      760,590.18 
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GIBRALTAR. 

The  following  is  submitted  in  reply  to  the  circular  received  from  the 
Department  of  State,  under  date  of  Washington,  July  8, 1896,  addressed 
to  the  consular  ofiicers  of  the  United  States : 

GENERAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  general  trade  of  Gibraltar  with  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
with  the  United  States,  has  shown  no  signs  of  improvement  during 
the  past  year,  up  to  the  x)resent  date. 

Gibraltar  being  a  free  port  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  custom-house, 
making  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  or  reliable  intormation  of 
statistical  data  regarding  the  extent  or  value  of  its  general  commerce 
as  to  importations  of  all  descriptions  of  commodities  from  abroad. 

The  closing  of  the  custom-house  at  the  Spanish  lines  has  seriously 
limited  its  general  local  trade,  in  which  the  articles  of  flour,  petroleum, 
and  lard  of  American  production  are  most  affected. 

EXCHANGE  AND  CURRENCY. 

To  remit  funds  abroad  from  Gibraltar  to  purchase  foreign  merchandise 
or  forward  proceeds  of  its  sale,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  purchase 
bills  of  exchange  on  London,  and  sometimes  on  Paris.  Prices  for  most 
commodities  are  therefore  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  ruling  rates 
of  exchange  at  the  time  of  effecting  purchases  or  sales,  which  rates  of 
exchange  are  generally  governed  by  those  prevailing  in  the  Madrid 
market. 

The  standard  of  value  in  Gibraltar  is  the  gold  coin  of  Spain,  called  the 
Alfonso,  or  pieces  of  25  pesetas. 

The  silver  coin  of  less  value  than  5  pesetas  is  not  a  legal  tender  for 
any  sums  exceeding  50  pesetas,  neither  the  copper  nor  bronze  coin  for 
any  sum  exceeding  1  peseta. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  commercial  transactions,  the  trade  accepts  silver 
pesetas  and  coppers  in  considerable  sums  for  payments  and  settlement 
of  accounts. 

Spanish  gold  pieces  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  any  quantity,  and  at 
present  command  a  premium  of  18  to  20  per  cent. 

WAGES. 

Wages  rule  as  follows:  For  laborers,  from  40 cents  to  $1.20  per  diem, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  From  $1  to  $8 
per  month  for  Spanish  female  servants,  besides  their  maintenance  and 
lodging,  and  from  $2  to  $14  per  month  for  Spanish  male  servants, 
according  to  their  age  and  efficiency,  exclusive  of  their  board  and 
lodging.  English  servants,  both  male  and  female,  obtain  a  somewhat 
higher  remuneration. 

There  are  no  fixed  wages  for  mechanics.  They  are  paid  according  to 
their  proficiency  and  the  demand  for  their  services. 

There  are  no  factory  operatives,  no  factories  existing  in  Gibraltar. 

Clerks  in  stores  obtain  from  $4,  $12,  $16,  up  to  $50  per  month  with- 
out board  and  lodging.  Bookkeepers  receive  $300,  $500,  $1,000,  and 
up  to  $2,000  per  annum,  according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
business  placed  under  their  charge.  They  are  generally  conversant 
with  several  languages,  and  considered  to  be  good  accountants. 
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The  GovernmeDt  salaried  employees  receive  as  follows  per  annnra : 
Chief  clerks,  $1,200  to  $1,400;  first-class  clerks,  $1,000  to  $1,100; 
second-class  clerks,  $500  to  $850,-  third-class  clerks,  $450  to  $550. 

DXJTIBS. 

Duties  are  only  levied  on  wines,  spirits,  and  liquors,  as  follows:  40 
centesimos  {7-^q  cents)  for  every  imperial  gallon  of  wine  introduced  for 
consumption  in  wood  or  skins;  1.25  pesetas  (24^  cents)  per  dozen  on 
all  wines  in  bottles,  being  ordinary  bottled  wine,  introduced  for  con- 
sumption ;  5  pesetas  (96^,^  cents)  for  every  imx)erial  gallon  of  spirits  or 
strong  waters  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  of 
Sykes's  hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than 
the  strength  of  proof,  introduced  tor  consumption  in  Gibraltar;  also  for 
every  imperial  gallon  of  liquors  or  cordials,  irrespective  of  strength, 
introduced  for  consumption;  5  centesimos  (^  of  a  cent)  for  every 
imperial  gallon  of  malt  liquor  introduced  for  consumption. 

TAXATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Gibraltar  is  subject  to  no  taxes  beyond  what  are  termed  general 
sanitary  rates,  which  are  assessed  upon  premises,  buildings,  etc.,  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  civilian  part  of  which 
corporation  is  nominated  firom  the  grand  jury.  They  are  authorized  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  meeting  the  disbursements  for  general 
sanitary  purposes,  the  flushing  of  public  drains,  watering  streets,  etc. 
The  water  used  can  hardly  be  considered  potable,  but  it  answers  for 
flushing  purposes.  Its  use  in  private  dwellings  is  also  made  compul- 
sory,  at  present  at  a  cost  to  the  tenants  of  24  centesimos  (4.63  cents) 
for  every  100  gallons. 

The  water  is  obtained  from  wells  at  the  north  front  outside  the  gates 
of  the  fortress.    It  is  pumped  into  the  town  reservoirs  by  steam  power. 

Tiie  present  rate  charged  to  the  civil  [)opulation  for  general  sanitary 
purposes  is  8  x)er  cent  upon  an  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
several  premises  rated ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  rent  which  the  same  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  from  year  to  year  free  of  all  rates. 

The  supply  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes  is  obtained  from  tanks 
attached  to  dwellings  were  rain  water  is  collected. 

TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Gibraltar  is  thoroughly  exploited, 
and  those  who  are  still  interested  in  it  are  quite  alive  in  importing  and 
introducing  American  commodities  whenever  there  is  the  least  favor- 
able chance  for  their  ready  sale,  even  if  to  earn  a  most  reduced  profit. 

The  facilities  offering  by  the  Atlantic  cable,  added  to  the  many 
steamships  constantly  plying  between  New  York  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  with  privilege  of  calling  into  this  port,  with  steamers  constantly 
arriving  from  Liverpool  to  land  cargo  here,  afford  operators  every  kind 
of  advantage  to  import  any  sort  of  cargo  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
at  present,  at  very  reduced  rates  of  freight.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  general  traflSc  with  other  countries. 

At  present,  flour,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  lard  arc  the  chief  articles 
of  American  produce  which  continue  to  be  regularly  imported  into  this 
market,  generally  arriving  direct  from  TSTew  York;  but  supplies  of 
American  cheese,  bacon,  and  canned  provisions  and  fruits  are  imported 
through  the  British  port  of  Liveri)ooI,  and  sometimes  London. 
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Since  the  commeucement  of  tbe  present  year,  the  importations  direct 
from  the  United  States  consisted  of  21,673  bags  of  flour,  46,303  cases 
of  petroleum,  and  205  hogsheads,  2,565  cases,  and  621  bales  of  tobacco. 

The  supplies  of  lard,  cheese,  and  canned  provisions  and  fruits  arriv- 
ing from  Liverpool,  though  originally  coming  from  the  United  States, 
are  considerable;  the  exact  quantities  are  not  ascertainable,  however. 

American  flour  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  principal  articles  for 
local  consumption. 

In  the  interest  of  our  millers,  it  is  very  desirable  and  most  important 
that  the  qualities  of  their  supplies  of  flour  destined  for  this  market 
should  conform  strictly  to  the  grade  and  marks  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  to  avoid  prejudices,  also  difficulties  in  the  delivery  of  their 
goods.  Canadian  supplies  compete  favorably  with  American  brands  or 
qualities. 

What  flour  is  supplied  to  the  commissariat  department  for  the  troops 
in  garrison  is  composed  entirely  of  British  supplies  imported  direct 
from  London.  The  quality  is  preferred  over  American  descriptions, 
though  costing  somewhat  dearer,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  gluten,  hence  considered  as  affording  greater  nutri- 
ment. 

PORT  REGULATIONS. 

No  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  x)ort  regulations,  except 
that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  the  port  became  amalgamated  with 
the  colonial  treasury  and  the  inspector  of  revenue  department,  all  three 
offices  being  placed  under  the  colonial  treasury. 

Vessels  of  all  nationalities  continue  to  fare  alike,  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  carrying  trade,  and  are  exempt  from  tonnage 
dues  or  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  light  and  port  or  anchorage  dues. 

Pilotage  laws  do  not  exist,  and  pilotage  is  not  compulsory. 

Commercial  licenses  have  ex])erienced  no  change. 

ALIENS  IN  GIBRALTAR. 

As  regards  aliens  or  foreigners  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  the  alien  order 
in  council  is  most  strictly  adhered  to,  every  possible  regulation  being 
made  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  fixed  population,  in  view  of  the 
overcrowded  state  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  limited  extent  of  house 
accommodation. 

No  alien  or  foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the  garrison  unless  provided 
with  a  day  or  weekly  temporary  permit  signed  by  the  police  magis- 
trate or  some  police  officer  duly  authorized  by  him ;  nor  can  any  alien 
remain  in  Gibraltar  unless  provided  with  such  temporary  permit. 

The  police  magistrate  can  not  grant  any  permit  or  the  extension  of 
any  permit  for  any  person  for  any  longer  period  than  thirty  days  with- 
out the  special  authority  of  the  governor,  with  the  exception  of  a  serv- 
ant, male  or  female,  employed  by  one  master  or  firm. 

They  may  be  granted  an  extension  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  at  any 
time,  the  employer  signing  a  bond  to  become  responsible  for  their  main- 
tenance while  in  their  employ.  If  a  female,  she  must  not  have  her  hus- 
band or  child  in  Gibraltar,  if  aliens. 

The  Bock  of  Gibraltar  is  no  place  of  production ;  conseq  nently,  it  has 
to  import  everything  for  the  maintenance  and  consumption  of  its  garri- 
son, consisting  of  over  5,000  men,  besides  a  civil  population  of  about 
20,000  souls. 
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COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

There  is  but  one  bank  in  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank,  Limited,  of  London.  It  is  patronized  by  the  local 
oHicials  under  some  arrangement  existing  between  it  and  the  British 
Government.    It  seldom  has  occasion  to  issue  commercial  credits. 

Transactions  with  the  United  States  markets  are  carried  on  under  a 
cash  basis,  but  with  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  Euroi)ean 
countries,  facilities  are  granted  to  purchasers  on  credit  from  three  to 
twelve  months,  especially  with  Germany,  which  country  is  increasing 
its  commercial  operations  to  a  large  extent,  even  in  this  small  market, 
and  also  throughout  Spain. 

SHIPPING. 

A  falling  off  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  shipping  arriv- 
ing at  this  port. 

The  arrivals  during  the  year  1894  amounted  to  4,456  steamships; 
during  the  year  1895  to  3,938;  showing  a  decrease  of  518  steamships, 
also  of  20  sailing  vessels. 

This  decrease  can  hardly  be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  compe- 
tition which  this  port  encounters  with  Algiers,  Malta,  or  Port  Said, 
which  are  also  important  coaling  stations.  The  dullness  of  trade,  both 
general  and  local,  and  the  low  ruling  rates  of  freight  have  also  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  for  it.  Malta  also  complains  of  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  steamers  calling  at  that  island  to  coal. 

The  continual  displacing  of  the  older  type  of  steamers  for  the  Levant 
and  Black  Sea  trips  by  those  of  triple-expansion  engines,  and  the 
increase  in  the  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  of  many  steamers,  may 
be  another  cause  accounting  for  this  decline,  since  they  are  able  to  bet- 
ter carry  the  required  supply  of  coal  for  long  voyages,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  call  at  intermediate  ports  to  fill  up  bunkers. 

I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  the  absence  of  merchant  ships  under 
our  flag  continues  to  be  most  conspicuous. 

Private  sales  of  coal  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1896, 
amounted  to  126,108  tons.  During  the  same  period  in  1895,  they 
amounted  to  135,528  tons,  thereby  showing  a  decrease  of  10,420  tons. 

Gibraltar  is  no  field  for  the  introduction  or  use  of  United  States 
inventions  of  any  kind;  besides,  everything  in  the  shape  of  mechanism 
and  c-onnected  with  the  engineering  departments,  either  military  or 
civil,  is  provided  by  Government  agents  established  in  England  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  by  manufacturing  establishments  for  commercial 
purposes. 

NEW  NAVAL  DOCKS. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  British  navy  in  battle  ships  and  cruis- 
ers of  formidable  dimensions  is  urging  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  establishing  without  further  delay  increased  docking 
facilities  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  British  colonies. 

Gibraltar  has  been  one  of  the  coaling  stations  which  has  already 
received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  British  Admiralty,  owing  to  its 
deficiency  in  dock  and  other  necessary  accommodation  for  the  refitting 
of  war  ships,  besides  securing  protection  from  outward  attack  for  the 
large  stock  of  coal  that  has  to  be  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

The  construction  of  these  formidable  works  has  already  commenced, 
with  the  employment  of  nearly  four  thousand  worlgmen  <gf ^ 
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wlio  are  daily  kept  hard  at  work,  under  the  special  charge  of  superin- 
tendents sent  out  from  England  by  the  Admiralty  authorities,  who  con- 
trol everything  connected  with  this  important  Government  undertaking, 
which  is  likely  to  consume  at  least  five  years  for  its  completion,  besides 
requiring  an  outlay  of  several  millions  of  x>ounds  sterling. 

Horatio  I.  Sprague,  Consul 
Gibraltar,  August  31^  1896. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  merchant  steam  and  galling  vessels  of  all  nationalitiet  thai 
have  entered  the  port  of  Gibraltar  during  ike  year  1895, 


Kaiionality. 


Steamers. 


Number.     Tonnago.    Noiuber. 


Britiiih 

Spaniah 

Swedish  and  Norwegian . 

French 

German 

Dutch  . 


Austrian 

Danish 

Italian 

Greek 

Anssian 

Belgian 

Turkish 

Egyptian , 

Morocco 

Portuguese  — 
United  States.. 


253 

178 

151 

144 

43 

41 

34 

31 

28 

23 

11 

5 

1 

1 


Total - 


i,  058,  080 

142, 780 

107,838 

126,658 

267,042 

27,026 

60,077 

20,188 

36,969 

31, 312 

15, 186 

13,546 

403 

10 

348 


Sailing  vessels. 

Tonnage. 


•i 


3,038  j    4,498,371 


271 
33 
8 
0 
2 
8 
6 
23 
1 
6 
1 


22,592 
9,028 
7,541 
1,042 
2,449 

286 
8,512 
1,681 
10,660 

225 
1,554 

176 


2,613 
622 


03,881 


RfiSUMti. 


Steamers : 

In  1894 4,456 

In  1805 3,938 


Decrease  . 


518 


Sailing  vessels : 

In  1894 715 

In  1895 689 


Decrease . 


26 


EXPORTS  FROM   GIBRALTAR  TO   THB   UNITED   STATK8. 

Declared  value  of  exports  fr&m  the  consular  district  of  Gibraltar  to  the   United  States 
during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


Articles. 

Sept.  30, 1895. 

Quarter  ending- 

Total. 

Dec.  31, 1895. 

Mar.  31, 1896. 

Juno  30, 1896. 

Bric-a-hrac 

$140.89 

$568.81 

321.27 

1,785.68 

6, 031. 80 

$709.70 
321.27 

Broken  cork ' 

Bottle  corks 

$144.75 
6,781.46 

303.72 
152. 35 

2,324.15 

13,380.05 

148. 03 

Ck>rk  wood 

$415.34 
148. 03 

Old  furniture 

G^tskins ' 

767.75 

767. 75 

HiiKMf]liMi4y>u«  i 



408.38 

408.38 



Total 

6, 926. 21 

686.96 

9,475.31 

971.75 

18,060.23 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIOMS. 
Import*  and  exports  of  liquors  at  (rihrattar  in  1895, 


Artiolee. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Wines 

GaUons. 

208,215 

73,073 

577,  019 

(kOhns. 
32,865 
37,500 

Spirits 

Porter  ale.  etc -  - -  - 

Total    

859,807 

70,365 

Expenditure  of  the  colonial  establishmente  of  Oibraltar  during  the  year  1805, 


Head  of  expenditure. 


The  governor 

Colonial  seoretary's  department. ... 

Colonial  treasnry  and  port  depart- 
ment  

Markets 

Post-office,  savings  bank,  and  tele- 
graph department 

Rf  gistrar  of  births,  etc 

Crown  agents 

Supreme  court 

Attorney -jgeneral 

Police andsitting  magistrate 

Coroner's  departoient 

Civil  prison 

Lunatic  asylum 

Police  department 


Spanish 
pesetas,  a 


125.000.19 
71, 049. U 

106,621.50 
28,150.65 

163, 743. 03 

3,098.00 

448.01 

75, 206. 87 

30, 581. 00 

31, 558. 80 

2,866.70 

34,283.61 

36,541.13 

135, 147. 83 


Head  of  expenditure. 


Education 

Hospital 

Medical 

Cemetery 

Audit  department 

Pensions 

Ecclesiastical 

Miscellaneous 

Colonial  engineer's  department. 
Public  works: 

Beca  rren  t 

Extraordinary 

Loss  on  exchange , 

Total 


Spanish 
pesetas,  a 


38, 
121, 

7, 
14, 
68, 
25, 
71, 
21, 

48, 
23, 
3, 


960.34 
065.70 
378.00 
144.00 
925.56 
551.33 
219.92 
383.48 
338.12 

199.97 
742.01 
288.90 


1,385,275.17 


a  1  peseta=19.3  cents. 

Expenditure  incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  the  military  protection  of  Gibraltar  for  the  year  1895, 
£254,804  OS.  8d.,  $1,240,007. 


Annual  Eepobt,  1896. 


COAL   TRADE   OF   GIBRALTAR. 


The  private  sales  of  coal  at  Gibraltar  during  the  year  1895  amouDted 
to  270,075  tons,  a  decrease  of  7,458  tons  on  the  year  1894. 

Algiers  has  for  several  years  past  continued  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
I)etitor  against  this  port  as  a  coaling  station,  but  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  French  Government  has  lately  issued  a  decree  imposing  an 
anchorage  duty  of  50  centimes  per  ton  on  all  foreign  ships  entering 
Algiers.  Such  a  measure,  if  enforced,  might  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing British  steamships  coaling  there  as  freely  as  heretofore,  in  which 
event,  a  decided  preference  would  likely  be  given  to  Gibraltar,  thereby 
securing  some  important  improvement  in  favor  of  its  coal  trade  and 
shipping  interests. 

The  Algiers  merchants,  fully  alive  to  the  prejudice  which  the  late 
decree  will  entail  upon  their  coal  and  shipping  business,  are  supposed 
to  have  already  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  endeavor  to  obtain  its 
withdrawal,  or  at  any  rate,  some  modification  in  their  favor. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FROZEN  MUTTON. 

Through  contractors  residing  in  England,  the  supplying  of  frozen 
mutton  to  the  British  troops  quartered  in  this  fortress  has  already  com- 
menced since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 
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the  general  public  may  also  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
supplies  for  their  own  private  consumption.  The  mutton  comes  from 
Australia,  and  seems  to  be  liked  by  the  troops,  who  are  now  regularly 
supplied  with  the  article  twice  a  week. 

A  large  refrigerator  has  already  been  erected  in  a  safely  protected  part 
of  the  town,  attached  to  commissariat  bomb-proof  stores,  and  it  is  now 
in  full  work,  having  lately  been  supplied  with  about  2,500  carcasses. 

It  is  expected  that  another  refrigerator  will  shortly  be  added  for  the 
providing  of  further  frozen  meat  for  general  consumption. 

Where  the  carcasses  are  stored  the  air  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
temx>erature  of  about  17^  to  20^  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing  point. 

GOVERNMENT  WORKS. 

The  operations  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  new  mole  continues 
with  much  activity;  also  the  important  works  toward  the  formation  of 
Government  dry  docks  and  stores  for  the  storing  of  coal,  etc. 

These  works  are  entirely  under  the  ccmtrol  and  direction  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  affording  constant  employment  to  some  3,000  people,  the 
great  majority  being  Spanish  subjects,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  fortress  outside  its  gates  in  Spanish  territory,  they  entering  the 
garrison  at  6  a.  m.,  to  return  to  their  lodgings  at  evening  gun  fire 
(Sundays  excepted). 

Horatio  I.  Sprague,  Consul 

Gibraltar,  January  21, 1896. 


GREECE. 


I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  Department  circular  of  July  8, 1896.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  information  therein  demanded 
can  be  most  clearly  and  conveniently  set  forth  by  a  series  of  tables,  with 
brief  explanatory  remarks  thereon. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Table  No.  1  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported  by  Greece, 
and  of  the  countries  which  supplied  them,  during  the  year  1894,  later 
statistics  covering  this  point  being  unobtainable.  It  will  be  seen  that 
England  heads  the  list  with  a  total  of  $6,501,241.51,  followed  by  Bussia 
with  $5,569,046.46,  over  $5,000,000  of  which  represents  wheat  and  other 
cereals.  The  importations  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$629,727.35. 

Table  No.  2  shows  that  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Greece 
are  the  Zant<e  currants,  minerals,  sponges,  and  olive  oil.  England  is 
Greece's  best  customer,  buying  products  during  the  year  1894  to  the 
extent  of  $4,275,826.60,  while  for  the  same  year,  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  $406,170.04. 

Table  No.  3  is  a  comparative  list  of  the  principal  imports  into  Greece 
during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
each  instance  and  the  total  decrease  during  the  year  1895. 

Table  No.  4  is  the  same  with  reference  to  the  exports  from  Greece. 
These  two  tables  prove  a  general  shrinking  in  business,  due  in  great 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  unsettled  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
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GREEK  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 

Tables  5, 6,  and  7  Lave  reference  to  the  tliree  nations  specially  favored 
by  the  Greek  customs  duties,  i.  e.,  Germany,  England,  and  France. 
These  favorable  conditions  have  been  secured  by  special  commercial 
treaties.  No  such  treaty  exists  between  Greece  and  the  United  States. 
The  commercial  treaty  between  Greece  and  Belgium,  signed  May  28, 
1895,  makes  the  folowing  provisions: 

Belgium  repeals  the  duty  on  currants  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
distilling  wine,  and  rednces  the  duty  on  currants  used  for  other  pur- 
poses from  25  to  20  francs  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  In  return, 
Greece  reduces  her  duty  on  certain  articles  of  Belgium  manufacture, 
such  as  ironwork, 'etc. 

The  main  object  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Egypt  is  to  obtain  in 
that  country  a  market  for  Greek  tobacco.  On  condition  of  Greek  sub- 
jects in  Egypt  submitting  to  all  requirements  of  the  customs,  the 
imi)ortation  of  Greek  tobacco  has  been  permitted.  Egypt  agrees  not 
to  levy  a  higher  ad  valorem  duty  than  10  per  cent  on  Greek  products, 
except  on  silk,  alcohol,  cattle,  and  grain,  on  which  a  15  per  cent  duty  is 
permissible.  By  commercial  convention  with  Sweden  and  Iforway, 
those  countries  agree  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  currants  from  25 
to  15  per  cent. 

From  the  treaties,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  object  of  Greece — and 
one  for  which  she  is  willing  to  make  almost  any  concession — is  to  secure 
a  market  for  her  currants.  The  large  extent  of  territory  now  devoted 
to  this  crop  has  caused  overproduction,  resulting  in  cheap  prices. 
To  alleviate  this  evil,  the  Government  last  year  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  retention  of  15  per  cent  of  the  crop,  to  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cognac,  etc.  No  appreciable  results  have  followed  this  measure, 
and  the  Greek  people  realize  that  their  best  hope  lies  in  the  foreign 
market. 

CURRENCY. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  fluctuations  of  Greek  paper  currency  during 
the  year  1895,  the  lowest  value  reached  by  the  drachma  being  18.8  to 
the  gold  franc  and  the  highest  17.3.  This  latter  phase  occurred,  as  it 
always  does,  in  October,  in  the  season  of  currant  exportation,  at  which 
time  the  influx  of  foreign  gold  invariably  improves  the  condition  of  the 
paper  currency. 

Thereareatpresentin  actual  circulationinGreecel08,854,780draehmas 
in  national  bank  notes  of  larger  denominations,  besides  14,000,000 
drachmas  in  1  and  2  drachma  notes.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Greeks  who  have  gold  either  hoard  it 
in  their  houses  or  deposit  it  in  foreign  banks.  Most  of  the  Greek  silver 
is  to  be  found  in  France  and  other  members  of  the  monetary  union, 
whither  it  goes  to  buy  imports,  the  paper  of  necessity  staying  at  home. 
To-day,  September  19,  the  drachma  is  quoted  at  17.3,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less still  further  improve,  owing  to  the  sale  of  the  currants,  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Cretan  difliculty,  and  to  rumors  of  an  early  arrangement 
with  the  creditors  of  Greece. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIBS. 

Most  goods  shipped  from  Greece  to  the  United  States,  or  vice  versa, 
are  reshipped  either  at  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  or  Genoa.  Boats  of  the 
Mediterranean  Line  ply  directly  between  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
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touchiug  at  Patras,  Zante,  Katacola,  and  Kephellenia.  The  agents  in 
the  United  States  are  Phelps  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kew  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston.  Duriug  the  currant  season,  other  steamers,  especially  the 
Anchor  Line,  run  between  the  currant  ports  and  the  IJnited  States. 
Freight  rates  vary  according  to  competition  and  business. 

OOTBOI. 

Octroi  duties  are  calculated  on  a  fixed  Government  valuation,  which 
is  liable  to  annual  revision  by  a  permanent  committee  appointed  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose.  All  imports  intended  for  the  interior, 
having  their  destination  marked  plainly  on  the  box  or  package,  are  not 
subject  to  octroi  duty. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

Among  the  articles  for  which  American  manufacturers  might  find  a 
market  in  Greece,  may  be  mentioned  diving  and  sponge  apparatus, 
agricultural  and  industrial  implements  and  machinery,  bicycles  and 
bicycle  supplies,  drugs,  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  clocks,  watches, 
firearms,  hides,  pax>er,  prepared  fish,  whisky,  sugar,  and  wheat 

THE  SPONGE  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895,  $625,045.50  worth  of  sponges  were 
exported  from  Greece.  The  headquarters  of  this  industry  are  the 
islands  of  ^gina  and  Hydra,  and  sponge  fishing  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  the  ^gean,  Greek  fieets  venturing  as  far  from  home  as  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  The  fitting  out  of  these  boats  with  apparatus  must 
be  a  profitable  item  of  trade. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

During  the  year  1895,  Greece  bought  $808,856  worth  of  prepared  fish. 
There  are  over  160  fast  days  in  the  Greek  religious  calendar,  on  the 
most  of  which  fish  is  eaten,  particularly  dried  cod.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cod  that  reaches  here  is  of  an  inferior  quality — ^thin  and  poor. 
Better  codfish  would  find  a  ready  market  even  at  a  higher  price. 

In  1894,  over  $1,291,962  worth  of  drugs  and  chemicals  were  brought 
into  this  country,  none  of  which  came  from  the  United  States. 

American  firearms,  clocks,  and  watches  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  here  and  are  very  much  in  favor,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Generally,  these  goods  are  bought  through  London. 

Most  of  the  cereals  consumed  in  Greece  are  brought  from  Eussia; 
the  value  of  this  import  during  the  year  1895  was  $5,368,912.99.  The 
average  price  for  wheat  paid  was  3.9  to  4.3  cents  per  oke  of  2^  pounds. 

There  are  14  steam  flour  mills  at  Piraeus,  employing  350  men.  The 
flour  in  use,  if  judged  by  American  standards,  is  of  poor  quality. 

GREEK  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED. 

Products  of  Greece  most  suitable  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
are  currants,  sponges,  cognac,  olive  oil,  onions,  citrons,  lemons,  soap, 
emery,  manganese  and  other  iron  ores,  calcined  magnesite,  and  fire 
bricks. 

Greek  cognac  is  wholesome  and  pure,  being  made  entirely  from  cur- 
rants.   During  the  years  1894  and  1895,  $590,773.64  worth  of  cognac 
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was  exported,  mostly  to  Turkey  and  the  East,  where  it  is  preferred  to 
the  French.  The  price  of  cognac  per  oke  on  quay  at  Pirsdos  is  fh>in 
38.6  cents  to  $1.16  per  oke  (abK)ut  1^  quarts). 

Of  the  $1,347,880.37  worth  of  olive  oil  exported  in  1894  from  Greece, 
$379,709.16  worth  was  sent  to  Italy.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  the 
superior  quality  of  Greek  oil,  as  the  Italians  do  not  buy  foreign  oil  for 
home  consumption.  Greek  oil  is  rich  and  of  fine  flavor,  but  does  not 
find  a  foreign  market  under  its  own  name,  owing  to  lack  of  skill  in 
refining  and  clarifying. 

Greek  soap  is  made  ii*om  the  kernel  and  refuse  of  the  olive,  and  is 
beginning  to  find  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  onions  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Noxos  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  citrons  and  lemons  of  the  same  islands  are  of  equal 
quality. 

The  emery  of  Noxos  is  well  known  to  American  manufacturers,  and 
the  ores  and  fire  bricks  (the  latter  capable  of  resisting  2^150  degrees  of 
heat)  are  eagerly  sought. 

HOW  TO  INOREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  only  practical  method  open  to  American  manufacturers  for  com- 
peting in  the  markets  of  Greece  is  to  send  wide-awake  agents.  There 
are  several  English  agents  here,  and  the  Germans  have  a  permanent 
exposition,  comprising  many  lines  of  goods,  supervised  by  one  man. 
Each  firm  shares  the  expense  of  the  concern,  and  has  a  department  to 
itself  in  the  building.  A  German  bicycle  firm  has  opened  a  branch 
store  here  and  is  meeting  with  success. 

One  advantage  of  sending  an  agent  is  that  he  can  study  on  the 
ground  the  character  of  the  market  and  can  supply  what  the  people 
use.  Missionary  work  would  not  be  profitable  here.  For  instance, 
England  supplies  a  line  of  cotton  goods,  carpets,  etc.,  to  this  country, 
in  design  and  color  suited  to  the  Eastern  taste,  but  which  would  not 
find  a  sale  at  home.  American  merchants  usually  content  themselves 
with  writing  to  the  consul,  asking  him  to  name  a  responsible  party  as 
agent  or  to  vouch  for  the  responsibility  of  certain  firms.  The  consul 
invariably  shrinks  from  complying  with  this  request. 

Circulars,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  etc.,  are  practically  useless  when 
sent  to  this  country  written  in  the  English  language.  They  should  be 
in  French  or  Greek,  preferably  the  latter. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

Terms  of  credit  are  usually  from  three  to  six  months,  according  to 
the  selling  qualities  of  the  goods.  Greek  merchants  complain  that  the 
American  merchants  exact  harder  terms  than  those  of  other  countries, 
in  most  instances  demanding  cash  down. 

CONSULS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

At  this  post,  the  subordinate  consular  officials  should  be  either 
Greeks  or  Americans.  The  subordinate  official  remains  while  the  con- 
suls come  and  go.  The  former,  therefore,  in  time  becomes  a  skilled 
officer,  having  acquaintance  with  the  principal  merchants  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  language.  If  he  is  French,  English,  or  German,  he 
becomes  a  representative  of  firms  in  his  own  country,  and  it  is  to  his 
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interest  to  give  discouraging  replies  to  all  inquiries  from  the  United 
States.  The  consul,  owing  to  the  short  duration  of  his  term  of  office, 
can  not  gain  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill  to  counteract  this  influence. 

George  Horton,  Consul 
Athens,  September  19^  1896. 


No.  1. — Direct  Imports. a 
Staiement  showing  the  imports  into  Greece,  hy  articles  and  countries,  for  the  year  1894. 


Articl«M. 


Yalne. 


Articles. 


From  Great  Britain : 

Cloth,  thread,  etc $3,064,519.02 

Minerals  and  an  wrought  metals .   1, 819, 428. 75 

Metals,  WToaght 277,108.62 

Drags  and  chemicals I      306, 512. 75 

Pi8h,oared i      340,924.27 

Glass  and  earthen  ware 42, 670. 85 

Hides I      116,231.85 

Indigo  and  vegetable  extracts  . .        41, 837. 57 

Cotton,  linen,  Jate,  etc '       60, 000. 00 

Hemp,  etc I       55,661.00 

Bubber  goods '        27,681.60 


Total 1  6,501,241.51 


From  Germany : 

Cloth,  threads,  etc 

Metals,  wrought 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Glass  and  earthen  ware. . 

Paper 

Hides 

TTmbrellas,  parasols,  etc . 

Wire. 

Rice 

Metals,  unwrought 

Matches 


Total. 


From  Austria: 

Cloth,  threads,  etc 

Wood  for  construction . . . 

Sugar 

Paper 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . . . . 

Metals,  wrought 

Coffee 

Rico 

Fish,  cured 

Hats 

Glass  and  earthen  ware  . 

Flour 

Hides 

Boots,  etc 

Cigarette  paper 

Hemp,  etc 


Total. 


From  France; 

Cloth,  threads,  etc 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

BidM 

Metals,  unwrought 

Hides,  tanned 

Fish,  cured 

Glaas  and  earthen  ware. 

Paper 

Wood 

Matches 


Total. 


240,268.05 

204, 157. 52 

370, 051. 64 

113, 913. 04 

116, 801. 22 

214,365.48 

21,657.07 

100, 203. 28 

24,825.97 

87, 443. 86 

25,053.90 


1.806,070.64 


195, 

604, 

622, 

184, 

196, 

00, 

163, 

138, 

102, 

29, 

37, 

31. 


:<2, 

84, 


096.59 
667.45 
914.06 
096.33 
133.23 
635.28 
312.35 
150.42 
469.10 
576.04 
170.64 
485.44 
955.13 
276.48 
520.50 
520.68 


2,716,387.87 


355, 
355, 
245, 
117, 
100, 
81, 
55, 
25, 
23, 


430.73 
916. 70 
982.86 
266.41 
305.94 
833.09 
137.00 
428.24 
279.46 
053.90 


1,700,087.97 


From  Turkey: 

Cereals 

Animals 

.Wool 

Fish,  cured 

Butter 

Boots 

Cotton,  linen,  Jute,  etc 

Wood  for  constmctinn 

Wood  for  naval  construction. , 

Mastic , 

Tannin 

Total 

From  Russia: 

Cereals 

Wood,  for  barrels 

Flour 

Butter 

Hides 

Total 

From  the  United  States : 

Hides 

Fish,  cured 

Coffee ;., 

Petroleum 

Cotton  goods 

Total 

From  Holland: 

Wire 

Hides 

Metals,  wrought 

Glassware 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Wbuebones 

Total 

From  Belgium : 

Hides 

Glass  and  earthen  ware , 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Minerals  and  wrought  metals 
Unwrought  metals  and  wire. 

Total 

From  Italy: 

Wood  for  construction 

Fish,  cured 

Rice 

Metals,  unwrought , 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Hemp,  etc , 

Hats , 

Total 


Value. 


$700,800.35 
1,070,175.54 
48,601.73 
82, 942. 90 
66,071.23 
20,860.91 
40,466.60 
36,846.78 
58,412.00 
41,883.70 
00,914.58 


2,639,470.70 


5,345,304.28 

231, 119. 04 

52, 156. 87 

6, 102. 75 

2,561.88 


5,  569, 016. 40 


56,  310. 04 
61, 701. 52 
255, 134. 80 
136,583.39 
110, 102. 44 


629,727.35 


101,218.85 
5,843.58 
7,148.91 
15,465.48 
5,018.77 
7,148.91 


167,469.38 


130,708.26 
21, 467. 39 
8,211.38 

130, 815. 20 
15,300.07 

330, 621. 73 


48, 587. 17 
123, 791. 55 
91, 909. 57 
07, 819. 23 
51, 118. 33 
48, 251. 74 
27, 416. 03 


589,835.98 


a  In  these  tables  of  imports  and  exports  "all  other  articles"  are  omitted,  the  larger  iiuirarts  and 
exports  only  being  detailed. 
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No.  2. — Direct  Exports,  a 
/Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Greece,  by  articles  and  countries,  during  the  year  1894. 


Articlea. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

To  Great  Britain: 

Carronts 

$3,222,629.13 
995,084.45 
392,515.70 
154,361.40 
77, 983. 60 
122,130.40 
57, 262. 33 
40,986.44 

To  Komnanla: 

$24,702.26 
129,939.95 

Silver  lead 

niliTA  nil 

Manganese  iron  ore 

Total 

Zinc 

218, 091. 73 

Sponges 

Salpunret  of  lead 

To  Turkey: 

Animals 

Other  minerals 

Olive  oU 

383,  Site.  27 
86, 506. 46 

TVinea 

Total 

45, 374. 69 
4, 275, 826. 60 

I^!^.::::;;;:::::;;:::::::::: 

Tobacco 

Flour 

28,577.12 
112,577.02 
198,493.10 
125, 235.  P7 
102,462.73 
114,057.01 

To  Germany : 

Carrants 

256,321.56 
23,135.30 
42,277.04 
57.390.48 

Olive  oil 

Olives - 

Wines 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Hides  tanned 

87,783.54 
238, 8H9. 66 
146  992  66 

Emery 

^onAv  f  flTold  nieces)           ....... 

Total 

409,550.48 

Total 

2, 399, 156. 60 

To  Franco: 

585,485.96 

251,070.99 
40,207.60 
62,319.70 
77,923.56 
56,016.32 

380,968.50 
86, 318. 74 

138,759.28 
59, 924. 95 
21, 463. 33 

To  the  United  SUtes: 

Currants 

Cnrrants 

Wines 

Silk 

360,488.50 

8i)ongeA 

Olive  oil 

Sponges 

Total 

25, 178. 78 
406, 170. 04 

Money  (gold  pieoeb) 

Silver  lead 

Zinc 

ToBgypt: 

Cognac  

77,066.06 

Tobacco 

Cereals 

Money  (gold  pieces) 

Total 

171, 827. 90 
380.015.46 

Total 

1, 803, 097. 89 

ToHoUand: 

Currants 

To  Austria: 

452,639.04 
120,145.95 

76,956.43 
181,232.59 
259,232.24 

86,629.98 

267,649.11 
154, 920. 13 

Figs 

Tobacco 

"Wines 

MinArftlA ,- 

08,941.14 

Total 

Hides 

520,361.20 

Olive  oil 

To  Belgium: 

Silverlead    

Spong[es 

596, 834. 10 
302  584.45 

Total 

1,483,441.42 

Snlphuret  of  load. 

88,224.16 
409. 904. 21 

To  Italy : 

25,873.38 

72, 110. 98 

15,915.07 

379,709.16 

886, 885. 74 

Zinc 

Cocoons 

Zinc  (white) 

47.058.80 

Currants 

Total 

1,461,509.10 

Olive  oil 

"Wines 

Totel 

932,549.37 

a  In  these  tables  of  Imports  and  exports  "all  other  articles"  are  omitted,  the  larger  imports  and 
exports  only  being  detailed. 

No.   3. — COMPARATIVK    IMPORTS. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  leading  imports  into  Greece  during  the  years  t894 

and  1896. 


Articles. 


Wheat  and  maslin 

Cloths,  threads,  etc 

Minerals  and  nnwionght  metals . 

Fish,  caviare,  etc 

Hides 

Wood  and  timber 

Minerals  and  wrought  metals. . . . 

Sugar 

Live  stock 

Coffee 

Rice 

Wine  and  alcoholic  beverages  . . . 
Sundries 


1894. 

1896. 

$5,948,741.08 

f5, 368. 912. 99 

3,804,293.91 

3,957,598.39 

2, 292, 330. 76 

2,548,425.45 

651,833.61 

808,856.04 

804.894.77 

571,220.03 

1, 235. 581. 47 

g02,17L23 

878, 458. 89 

706, 86a  86 

695,031.82 

566.227.01 

447,266.68 

443,576.61 

464, 677. 75 

445, 562. 14 

384,881.76 

408,888.20 

60,908.59 

31,199.13 

4.064,491.07 

4.025,909.45 

Total 21,618,896.16      20,786,426.53 

Decrease j 832,970.62 
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Statement  9k<iwing  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  from  Greece  during  the  years  1894 

and  1895, 


Artioleii. 


1895. 


Silk  and  cocoona 

Sponged  , 

Carrants 

Fmita,  fresh  and  dry. 

Tobacco 

Olive  oil 

Olives 

Soap 

Hides,  tanned 

Ores 

SnieTy 

Wine 

Sundries 

Cognac 


Total 

Decrease. 


1201,100.84 
358,257.13 

4,380,364.01 
746, 740. 82 
431,400.62 

1, 347, 880. 87 

251, 875. 44 

117, 190. 19 

91, 806. 52 

2,600,818.19 
366, 082. 46 
967.455.33 

2.621,714.29 
343, 049. 32 


14, 834, 834. 63 


$328. 916. 90 
296,788.87 

i.  264, 338. 76 
751. 616. 82 
393.446.66 
619, 55a  98 
270, 577. 13 
144.432.85 
61,682.89 

!,  625, 912. 35 

27, 130. 73 

871,283.56 

,540,782.56 
247,724.32 


I 


13,444,192.38 
1,390,642.15 


No.  5.— Favored  Nations. 
Nations  specially  favored  by  Greek  tariff,  with  list  of  articles. 
[I  oke=2.8  pounds;  1  gold  drachma =19.3  cents.] 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Quinine 

Wires,  telegraph,  or  for  other  use,  of  iron,  steel,  or  copper,  and 
vires  of  every  other  metal  except  silver  and  gold;  also  -white 
wire,  and  wire  for  musical  instruments;  filings  or  sbavings  of 
iron  or  other  metal 

Colors,  dry,  earthen,  or  metal,  except  those  in  turpentine,  oil,  or 
alcohol 

Pumps,  wooden,  oimi,  and  all  wooden  articles  for  ships,  except 
famiture i 

Spirits  of  wine,  alcoholic  liquids  in  general :  I 

Above  70  percent 

Below 70  percent ' 

Wood  and  timber,  unworked,  for  shipbuilding 

Ooher,  every  color 

Iron,  plates,  raila,  springs,  for  housebuilding;  sheets,  plated,  col* 
ored.  or  varnished,  and  in  other  unworked  shapes  not  mentioned . . 

Steel,  in  bars,  sheets,  etc 

Copper,  in  plates,  sheets  with  zinc  or  other  alloys 

Copper  nails,  pins,  and  screws,  or  alloyed,  copper  prevailing;  also 
copper  pipes  for  machines 

Locks,  padlocks,  etc 

Rails  and  Joints  for  railroads 

Bnttons,  iron,  simple  or  plated 

Penknives 

Cutlery,  bone,  horn,  or  paste  handles,  in  cases  or  not 

Kaila,  screws,  etc 

Coffee-  grinding  machines,  scales,  etc 

Pumps,  suction,  force,  and  Are,  of  any  metal;  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  inanstrifd  implements  or  portions  thereof 

Passementerie,  cords,  braids,  cotton  or  cotton  and  wool,  if  the 
wool  does  not  increase  the  value  more  than  30  per  cent 

Yarns,  unbleached  and  untwisted 

Passementerie  of  silk,  braids,  ribbons,  cords  having  besides  silk 
also  other  thread  material 


Okes. 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

1 
1 
1 

100 
100 


1 

100 


Duties  on  goods  im- 
ported from— 


Germany  .a 


Draehmoi. 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

100 

70 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

60 

Free. 

1 
4 
1 

15 
10 

Free'. 

3 
Free. 


Countries 
without 

commercial 
treaties. 


Drachmas. 
40 


20 
40 


200 

150 

&6-21 

5 

4 
12 
40 

Free. 
90 

Free. 
I. 
6 
2 
20 
40 

Free. 

5 

400 


12 


a  England  and  France,  favored  nations  also,  follow  (tables  6  and  7). 
b  Per  oubio  meter,  according  to  kind. 
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No.  6. — Favored  Nations. 
Kationa  specially  favored  by  Greek  tariff,  with  list  of  articles. 


Articles. 


Qiiantitj. 


Indieo 

Acias: 

FurififHl  Bulphnric,  nitric,  carbolic,  hydrocblorio 

Unpurifled 

Yams: 

Unbleached— 

Up  to  English  No.  24 

Abore  English  No.  24 

Bleached— 

Up  to  English  No.  24 

Above  English  No.  24 

Dyed— 

Up  to  English  No.  24 

Above  English  No.  24 

Cotton  cloths : 
Unbleached- 
Containing  OS  mimy  as  36  threads  of  warp  and  woof  to  a 

sqaareof  0.005  of  a  meter 

Containing  44  threads,  etc 

Containing  56  threads,  etc 

Bleached,  not  otherwise  mentioned , 

Dy^.  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  not  otherwise  mentioned. . 

White  and  embroidered  underwear 

Cotton  velvet,  cretonnes,  satines,  piques 

Beady-made  clothing  for  men  and  boys  are  submitted  to  the  same 

tax  as  the  material  of  which  tbey  are  made,  with  added  tax  of. . 

Cloths  from  linen,  hemp,  Jute,  containing  of  wwrp  less  than  12 

threads  in  a  square  of  0.005  of  a  meter  and  bagging 

Cloths  from  linen,  hemp,  or  j  ute  witli  more  than  12  threads 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Woolen  and  cotton  and  wool  carpets ;  also  wool  and  Jate,  wool  and 

hemp  carpets 

Woolen  goods,  having  the  warp  or  woof  entirely  of  cotton  or  the 
cotton  pre4lominating  in  the  warp  or  woof: 

Up  to  200  grams  a  square  met«r 

Above  200  grams  a  square  meter 


Oke». 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1 

1 


100 
100 

1 

100 


100 
100 


Duties  on  goods  im- 
ported from— 


England. 


Oonntriee 
without 

commercial 
treaties. 


Draehmat. 
10 


10 
Free. 


70 
80 
80 
100 
120 
3 
2 

400,6 

90 

200 

15 

200 


200 
130 


Draehnuu. 
300 


20 
10 


60 
80 

66 


80 
104 


80 
96 
112 
204 
800 
3 
6 

50% 

110 
300 
30 

250 


460 
250 


No.  7. — Favored  Nations. 
Nations  specially  favored  by  Greek  tariffs  with  list  of  articles. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Perfumery !  Extracts,  toilet  waters,  colognes,  soaps,  powders,  sa- 
clitit  powders,  pomades,  lotions,  etc 

Wines  in  general,  must,  and  wines  in  barrels,  etc 

Wines  in  bottles  not  sparkling 

Wines,  sparkling,  in  bottles 

Silk  and  silk  threads,  laces,  veils,  gauses,  crepes  with  or  without 
metal  or  glass  ornaments 

Silk  velvet,  plush,  and  chenilles 


Duties  on  goods  im- 
ported from— 

I  Countries 
-E«Mi»^<^  without  a 
France,  loonimercial 
treaty. 


Draehnuu. 

2.50 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

40 
SO 


Draehmas. 

5 
200 
300 
500 

160 
60 
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No.  8.— Value  or  Papkr  Dbacbocas. 
Value  of  the  paper  draehma  in  Greece  during  the  year  1896. 


Month. 


January  . 
February 
March  ... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Month. 


1  Highest.    Lowest. 


July 

August  . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Cent*. 

17.7 

17.7 

17.5 

17.4 

17.6 

17.9 

Genu. 
17. « 
17.4 
17.4 
17.3 
17.3 
17.6 


No.  9. — Steamship  Lines. 
List  of  eteamahip  lines  calling  regularly  at  the  Pirceue. 


Qreek. — New  Hellenic  Company :  Panhellenic  Company ;  Goudi  Company ;  MacDow 
all  Sl  Barbour;  Diakaki;  Serpien;  Pepa  &.  Co.,  ana  Sinodinoa. 

French.— MeM&geries  Maritimea  and  the  Fraissinet. 

J tMlrian.— Austrian  Lloyd. 

/laHan.-^Florio  Rnbbattino. 

f^yp^ian. —Khedivlal  Company. 

Oermam, — Deutsche  Levant  Line. 

Engli9h. — N.  Johnstone  A  Co.;  Westcott  &,  Laurence,  and  Prince  Steamship 
Company. 

Busman. — Compaffnie  Busse  de  Navigation  k  vapeur. 

Dutch, — Royale  Neerlandaise. 

No.  10. — Salaries  and  Wages. 

GOVnBBNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 


Description. 


I 


Salary. 


Civic  functionaries: 

Prime  minister .per  month . 

Cabinet  ministers do.-- 

Members  of  Parliament . .  .session. 

Secretary-general  of  any  ministry, 
per  month 

Chief  of  department- 
First  class per  month. 

Second  class do... 

Seoretary— 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Clerk- 
First  claas do... 

Second  dasa do... 

Third  class do... 

Army: 

Uencrals do.. 


$134.00 
89.33 
223.33 

53.60 

44.66 
36.73 

26.80 
21.21 

13.40 
10.06 
7.81 

78.76 


Description. 


I 


Salary. 


Army— Continued.  | 

Colonels per  month 

Lieutenant-colonels do 

Majors do ' 

Captains —  ! 

First  class do. 

Second  class do. 

Lieutenanls do. 

Sublii;utenants do. 

Navv:  I 

Stear-admirals do.... 

Captains do 

I  iummanders do 

Lieutenants do 

Sublieutenants do 

Porte  drapeau do — 


$67.00 
58.06 
50.25 

34.61 
26.80 
17.86 
15.63 

122.83 
88.33 
67.00 
85.73 
26.80 
20.10 
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No.  11. — Salariks  and  WAGES^ContiDued. 
GENERAL  SALARIES  AITD  WAGES. 


Employments. 


Bank  employees : 

Manager per  month. 

Snbmanager do. . . 

Chief  of  departments. do. . . 
Accountants — 

First  class do... 

Second  class do. . . 

Third  class do... 

Fourth do... 

aerks— 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Professions : 
Professors— 

Dniveraity do. . . 

Gymnasium do. . . 

Teachers do... 

Salesmen do. . . 

Clerks do... 

Trades,  etc.— 

Blacksmiths per  day . 

Bricklayers do... 

Brickmakers do. . . 

Butchers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Confectioners,  .per  month. 
Coopers per  day. 


mghest. 


60.25 
40.76 
27.01 
11.10 
16.76 

.07 
.5(H 

.07 

.07 

13.40 

.83i 


Lowest. 


$107.50 
111.00 
56.83 

44.00 
83.50 
27.91 
22.83 

10.75 
13.40 


33.50 
22.33 
13.40 
0.70 
7.81 


Employments. 


Trades,  etc.— Continaed. 
Farm  laborers. .  .per  day 
Furniture  makers. .  .do. . 

Masons do 

Marble  cutters do — 

Mechanics do — 

Oil  pressers,  with  food,  per 

day 

Painters do — 

Plasterers do — 

Plumbers do — 

Printers do — 

Pressmen do 

Soap  makers .  .per  month. . 
Street  car  conauctors,  per 

mon  th 

Street  laborers do — 

Street-car     driyers,    per 

day 

Shoemakers do.... 

Seryants  (house) : 

Cooks per  month. . 

Chambermaids,  .do — 

Coachmen do — 

Men  servants ...  do . 

Shipvrrights per  day . . 

Tailors do. 


Highest.'  Lowest. 


.89i 

f 

.07 
.55j 

.55 


U.K 

10.05 
10.05 

.33^ 
.07 

13.40 
5.58 
11. 10| 
8.93 
.78i 
.33^ 


.08l 

•.tn 

0.70 

0.70 
0.70 


.331 

0.70 
2.79 
8.03 
3.35 
.651 
.00 


DECLARED  EXPORTS. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  Greece  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  SO, 

1896. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30.        Deo.  31.        Mar.  81.        June  80, 


Total. 


Antiquities 

Bricks,  Are 

Caste,  plaster 

Cognac 

Magnesite.  calcined . 

Olive  oil,  olives 

Ores,  iron 

K'lg* 

Soap 

Sponges 

Sundries 


Almonds 

Brandy 

Cbalva 

Cheese 

Currants 

Licorice  root . 

Oil 

Olives 

Onions 

Soap 

Sultanas 

Walnuts 

Wine ^ 

Total... 


$100.00 
712.52 


$054.50 
284.09 


548.02 
21,488.03 


258.80 


$3,452.01 
572.09 
110.00 


$738.93 


2, 507. 53 
586.41 


9, 504. 27 
343.48 
107.50 
771.13 
348.50 


330.50 


013.24 


226.39 


82.71 
31.14 


67.06 
161,569.58 


287,057.48 


221.10 

1,07L08 

390.41 

222.90 


14.91 
163,67L55 


2,359.43 


63.48 

17.09 

41.65 

130,783.20 

27,084.02 

124. 53 

8,311.20 


1L86 


806.72 
!,650.63 


70.17 
852.75 


89.14 
289, 456. 05 


44.35 

i33.*i5 

101,603.27 


30.01 


83,922.74 


$100.00 
4,819.09 

857.38 

110.00 
1.300.55 

548.62 

80, 992. 30 

1.293.22 

107.50 
8, 278. 66 
1, 16L  36 


612, 
27, 


91.57 
94.02 
17.09 
416.08 
060.80 
084.62 
415.86 
594.46 
390.41 
222.90 
44.35 
30.01 
187.20 


648,053.61 
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CAIiAMATA. 

The  following  report  covers  the  commerce  and  industries  of  that  por- 
tion of  Morea  (Peloponnesus)  embraced  within  the  two  southern  prov- 
inces of  Messenia  and  Laconia  during  the  year  1895J 

1.  PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Currants. — ^The  grape  crop  was  30  per  cent  heavier  than  that  of  1894, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  22,000  tons.  No  disease  having  made  its 
appearance,  the  grapes  have  been  of  very  fine  quality.  The  exporta- 
tions  to  Bussia  during  the  past  year  encouraged  merchants  for  the  new 
campaign. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  the  producers  had  forgotten  the  former 
vexations,  and  thus  they  resorted  to  all  contrivances  to  find  practical 
means  for  insuring  an  advance  in  price.  This  was  thought  to  have  been 
found  in  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  by  the  Government, 
replacing  the  payment  of  the  tax  in  silver  by  the  payment  in  kind,  and 
the  tradespeople  of  Patras  strongly  insisted  on  its  being  voted  for  by 
the  chamber. 

This  withholding  that  15  per  cent  of  the  production  destined  to  be 
sold  to  the  industry  of  the  country  ought  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
grapes  to  very  nearly  that  regularly  in  demand  every  year  from  abroad. 

Merchants  were  at  liberty  either  to  pay  90  drachmas  per  1.000  Vene- 
tian pounds,  or  to  deposit  in  Government  trusts  15  per  cent  or  the  quan- 
tity they  would  wish  to  export.  The  sums  collected  by  the  tax  ought 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  grapes  to  sell  again  to  the  industrial 
trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  prices  were  down,  payment  in 
kind  was  preferred,  and  the  dex)Ositories  received  about  1,000  tons, 
which  are  still  stored  there.  But  later,  the  rise  took  place,  and  pro- 
ducers preferred  to  pay  in  silver.  Consequent  upon  the  less  abundant 
wine  crop  of  the  past  year  in  France,  numerous  offers  came  irom  there, 
commencing  with  the  price  of  15  francs  per  100  kilos  at  Marseilles  and 
running  up  to  22  francs. 

In  the  beginning,  Bussia  likewise  made  some  demands,  followed  by 
exports  thither,  while  the  price  was  the  same  as  in  France,  and  the 
exports  ceased  when  the  prices  became  less. 

The  quantities  exported  up  to  date  are  about  18,000  tons,  represent- 
ing a  value  of  about  3,350,000  flrancs  gold  ($675,000),  The  quantity 
still  remaining  in  the  country,  besides  that  retained  in  the  Government 
depots  (about  1,000  tons),  may  be  estimated  at  9,000  tons.  Actual 
price  in  depot  here,  13  francs  per  100  kilos. 

As  stated  above,  the  grapes  were  all  of  good  quality.  Those  from 
Pylus,  Koron,  Philiatra,  and  Petalidron  were  of  the  best  and  received 
the  best  quotations. 

Actually,  the  prices  offered  by  France  are  18  to  19  ^ncs  per  100 
kilos  at  Marseilles,  and  18  to  19  for  Bussia  at  Odessa  and  Nicolaieff*. 
The  shipments  continue  to  be  made  in  small  quantities.  According  to 
their  calculations,  our  merchants  are  persuaded  that  France  will  still 
have  need  of  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  raisins,  and  that  in  a  short 
while,  toward  the  spring,  the  demand  will  be  renewed  at  a  higher  price. 
For  this  reason,  the  sales  are  at  present  of  little  importance,  and  the 
prices  offered  abroad  scarcely  corresi)ond  to  those  demanded  here  by 
the  holders. 


1  This  report  was  written  iu  Freiich  and  translated  in  the  Department. 


phe  Department. 
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The  purpose  of  the  reserve — ^the  forced  rise  in  price — has  not  been 
attained,  and  the  commerce  of  Patras  was  soon  able  to  recognize  its 
error.  Kevertheless,  cultivators  and  merchants  are  almost  satisfied, 
and  the  confidence  lost  in  1894  has  entirely  returned.  A  single  fear 
remains  for  the  future — that  of  the  imposition  of  an  imx>ort  duty  by 
Eussia. 

Fig8. — The  crop  of  figs  has  been  good.  The  quantity  produced  has 
been  about  1,700,000  kilos,  representing  a  value  of  francs  in  gold  of 
about  .1,550,000  ($299,160).  The  prices  have  varied  from  17  to  21  francs 
per  100  kilos,  on  board  at  Oalamata.  Three-fourths  of  the  crop  were 
shipped  to  Austria;  the  remainder  to  France,  Eussia,  and  England, 
excepting  a  stock  remaining  here  of  about  300,000  kilos.  The  actual 
price,  on  deposit,  is  from  17  to  18  francs. 

Olive  oil. — The  olive  trees  this  year  have  yielded  a  crop  superior  to 
that  of  1894.  The  quantity  of  oil  produced  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
kilos.  The  stock  remaining  from  1894  was  sold  on  an  average  of  64 
francs  per  100  kilos  in  depot,  packing  not  included.  That  of  the  fresh 
crop  has  been  on  an  average  of  58  francs  per  100  kilos.  There  remains 
of  the  new  crop  1,000,000  kilos,  quoted  at  depot  at  64  francs.  There 
were  exported  to  Austria  and  Eussia  about  800,000  kilos  luoid  244,000 
kilos,  respectively. 

No  improvement  has  yet  been  reached  in  the  fabrication  of  oils.  The 
old  system  is  still  followed  scrupulously,  notwithstanding  all  the  profit 
that  would  result  to  the  country  by  employing  the  methods  in  use  in 
France  and  Italy. 

Olives. — Pickled  olives,  in  boxes,  were  exported  to  the  value  of  about 
22,000  francs. 

Cocoons. — The  crop  of  cocoons  has  been  relatively  good,  although 
the  weather  has  not  been  everywhere  favorable.  In  some  pla<ses  it  has 
been  very  abundant,  in  others  almost  nil.  As  in  former  years,  the 
eggs  of  silkworms  were  imported  from  different  places,  either  from 
France,  Italy,  or  Turkey.  The  quantity  imported  was  enormous.  Not- 
withstanding the  danger  they  ran  of  losing  their  money  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labor,  a  great  number  of  cultivators  were  seduced  by  the  low 
price  at  which  certain  seeds  were  ofi'ered.  The  poor  quality  of  these 
seeds  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  their  want  of  success.  The 
seeds  imported  from  France  are  always  the  best,  though  many  of  these 
did  not  give  satisfactory  results  this  year. 

The  yield  was  about  92,000  kilos  of  cocoons,  of  which  a  quantity 
(about  3,000  kilos)  was  sent  to  France  and  to  Venice  for  Milan.  The 
balance  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  spinning  mills  of  the  country. 

Nutgalls. — ^The  production  of  nutgalls  (vallonn^es)  in  1895  was  about 
1,700,000  kilos,  representing  a  value  of  about  280,000  francs.  The  few 
packages  sent  last  year  to  Eussia  as  an  experiment  were  not,  it  seems, 
satisfactory,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  trade  results  therefrom.  The 
exports  to  France,  England,  Eussia,  and  Austria  amounted  to  50,000, 
1,500,000,  and  160,000  kilos,  respectively. 

Wine. — ^The  quantity  of  wine  produced  was  24,000  hectoliters  (634,008 
gallons)  ]  that  is  to  say,  about  equal  to  that  of  last  ye^ir.  Tne  must 
was  sold  at  1  j  leptas*  per  liter,  and  the  wine  sells  today  at  retail  at  25 
francs  the  hectoliter  (26.477  gallons).  Although  there  have  been  some 
inquiries  from  France,  no  shipment  has  been  sent  thither,  the  taste  of 
this  wine,  which  might  have  been  good,  having  been  impaired  by  resin, 
always  used  in  this  country.     On  account  of  the  cheapne-ss  of  the 


1 100  lepta8= 1  gold  drachma =19.3  oonts. 
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must  and  the  very  high  rate  of  exchange^  the  French  merchants  wonlcl 
have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  come  at  the  appointed  time  to  prepare 
the  must  themselves,  or  at  least  to  give  their  orders  to  some  principal 
firm  of  the  country  that  would  take  charge  of  the  purchases  and  of 
the  preparations. 

Ora/ngeSy  lemons^  and  cedrats. — These  trees  have  not  suffered  in  any 
way.  Their  culture  is  constantly  improving.  The  crop  brought  about 
380,000  francs.  Some  small  foreign  shipments  of  cedrats  have  been 
made.    The  remainder  has  been  sent  to  the  interior  of  Greece. 

Mulberries. — The  culture  of  mulberries  continues  to  be  followed  with 
great  care.  They  largely  furnish  at  present  the  nourishment  for  10,000 
to  12,000  ounces  of  silkworm  eggs.  The  cultivators  have  made  numer- 
ous new  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  orange,  and  cedrat  trees. 

SHns. — Except  a  very  small  quantity,  prepared  by  the  tanners  of  the 
country,  all  skins — sheep,  lamb,  goat,  fox,  and  marten — are  shipped  to 
Austria.    The  annual  export  amounts  to  about  195,000  francs  (gold). 

Game. — Every  year  there  are  shipped  to  France  from  Laconia  and 
Koron  from  300,000  to  400,000  live  quail.  They  are  sent  twice  a  year, 
about  the  15th  of  August  and  the  end  of  September.  The  quaU  are 
caught  in  nets.  They  are  forwarded  in  large  cages,  the  roofs  being 
made  of  bagging,  so  that  the  quail  will  not  hurt  their  heads  in  jump- 
ing.   The  price  is  from  30  to  50  leptas  the  pair. 

Products  of  the  principal  cities. — Productions  of  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  Messenia  and  Laconia  are  as  follows:  Galamata,  raisins,  figs, 
olive  oil,  cocoons,  raw  silk,  alcohols,  silks;  Messenia,  raisins,  figs,  olive 
oil,  nutgalls  (vallonn^es);  Koron,  Mothone,  and  Petalidion,  grapes  of 
8UX)erior  quality,  figs,  olive  oil,  and  nutgalls;  Gythion,  olive  oil,  nut- 
galls,  and  small  quantities  of  grapes  and  figs;  Sparta,  olive  oil,  nut- 
galls,  and  raw  silk. 

2.  IMPORTS. 

Sugar. — ^Austria  always  keeps  the  monopoly  of  the  importation  of 
sugars.  Trieste  has  this  year  furnished  about  600,000  kilos  of  sugar, 
which  is  sold  here  for  1.15  to  1.20  francs  per  kilo,  in  bags  of  100  kilos. 

Cojfea.— Coffee  is  imported,  for  the  most  part,  from  Trieste,  and  in 
small  quantities  from  Italy,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  insignificant 
quantities  frt>m  France.  The  supplies  from  Trieste  are  preferr^  by  our 
merchants  to  those  from  France.  They  claim — erroneously,  I  think — 
that  the  quality  is  finer,  but  in  my  opinion,  the  preference  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  freight  between  Trieste  and  Marseilles  and  the  facilities 
for  payment  in  Austria,  which  are  not  given  in  France.  Quantity 
imported,  about  46,000  kilos;  retail  price  per  100  kilos,  3.50  to  4  francs 
per  kilo. 

Breadstuffs. — ^The  production  of  com  in  this  district  is  very  far  from 
sufficing  for  local  consumption,  and  corn  is  therefore  imx)orted  from 
Bussia  and  Turkey  by  way  of  the  PirsBus.  The  importation  of  lentils, 
beans,  and  kidney  beans,  by  way  of  the  Pirseus  also,  may  be  valued  at 
55,000  francs. 

Bice. — ^The  different  kinds  of  rice,  almost  all  of  ordinary  quality, 
come  chiefly  from  Trieste,  very  little  arriving  by  way  of  the  PiKeus. 
The  annual  consumption  is  valued  at  350,000  francs.  Ketail  price,  59  to 
60  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Codfish. — England,  by  way  of  Zanteand  Patras,  continues  to  supply 

almost  all  the  (^fish.    The  importation  has  been  about  750,000  kilos. 

13ie  retail  prices  have  varied  from  55  to  60  francs  per  100  kilos,  which 

are  much  less  than  the  prices  in  1894,  on  account  of  the  heavy  arrivals. 
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France,  though  supplying  a  better  quality,  furnishes  but  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  codfish,  probably  because,  as  in  the  matter  of  coffee,  it  does 
not  offer  the  same  facilities  for  payment  as  those  found  elsewhere. 

Sardines.— The  importation  of  cured  sardines  has  this  year  been 
about  65,000  barrels,  which  sold  for  30  to  32  francs  per  barrel  of  GO  kilos. 

Salted  fishy  a  product  of  Turkey,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  about 
16,000  francs. 

Red  and  black  caviar e^  a  product  of  Bussia,  was  imported,  by  way  of 
the  Pirseus,  to  the  value  of  about  34,000  francs  in  gold. 

Smoked  herrings j  a  product  from  England,  by  way  of  the  Piraeus,  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000  barrels.  Eetail  price,  29  to  31 
francs  gold  per  barrel  of  70  kilos. 

Starch, — Imported  almost  entirely  from  Belgium;  a  little  from  France 
by  way  of  the  Piraeus.  Importation,  17,000  kilos;  retail  price,  0.60  to 
0.65  franc  i>er  kilo. 

Miscellaneous. — Cinnamon,  pepi)er,  cloves,  etc.,  weie  imported  by  way 
of  Trieste  to  the  value  of  about  60,000  francs. 

The  consumption  of  pickles,  condiments,  wines,  beer,  liquors,  etc.,  is 
very  limited  on  account  of  the  heavy  entry  duties  and  of  the  high  rate 
of  exchange,  reaching  scarcely  15,000  francs. 

The  soaps  generally  used  are  of  Grecian  manufacture,  although  some 
ordinary  resinous  aud  pheuic  acid  soaps  are  imported  from  England  by 
way  of  the  Piraeus,  and  are  used  for  the  toilet.  As  to  perfomed  soaps 
and  perfumery  in  general,  they  are  largely  of  Grecian  manufacture, 
only  the  fine  kinds  proceeding  from  France  and  England  by  way  of  the 
Piraeus  or  Syra.    Annual  consumption  about  60,000  francs  gold. 

Soda  for  soap  trade  or  soap  works,  of  French  and  English  production, 
is  imported  to  the  value  of  about  25,000  francs. 

Almost  all  leathers  and  skins  for  shoes  come  from  the  tanneries  of  the 
Piraeus  or  Syra.  The  varnished  leathers  (patent  leathers!)  aud  the 
fine  skins  come  from  the  interior,  but  are  originally  from  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  partly  by  way  of  the  Piraeus.  Total  annual  con- 
sumption about  200,000  francs. 

Bussia  furnishes  a  certain  quantity  of  dressed  skins,  used  in  the 
national  costume,  representing  a  value  of  about  90,000  francs. 

Old  rags,  bones,  horns,  etc.,  are  lost  to  industry ;  they  are  not  collected. 

Medicines,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  mineral  waters, 
particularly  quinine,  are  almost  entirely  imported  from  Germany.  Only 
the  products  requiring  particular  care  in  preparation  and  those  of 
superior  quality  are  of  French  or  English  origin.  The  total  importa- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  190,000  francs. 

Hardware,  nails,  tin, zinc,  and  sheet  iron  are  imported  from  England; 
hardware  in  general  comes  also  from  Belgium,  Germany,  aud  Austria; 
fancy  goods  from  France  and  England  by  way  of  the  Piraeus  aud  Syra. 
Total  annual  consumption  about  280,000  francs. 

Iron  in  bars,  beams,  steel,  and  hoops  are  all  from  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Austria  by  way  of  the  Piraeus  and  Syra.  Total  annual 
consumption  about  250,000  francs. 

Cements  come  from  France  and  England  by  way  of  the  Piraeus  and 
Syra,    Annual  consumption  about  180,000  francs. 

Timber  for  building  and  for  cooperage — although  Laconia  possesses  a 
quantity  of  notable  timber,  it  is  not  used  because  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties in  transportation — comes  from  Austria.  Value  imported  about 
520,000  francs. 

Almost  all  clocks  and  jewelry  are  imported  from  Germany,  to  the 
valuation  of  about  46,000  francs. 
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Fabrics  of  wool  of  good  quality  are  frotn  France  and  England,  the 
inferior  kinds  from  England  and  Germany.  The  latter  are  much  more 
in  use  because  they  are  much  cheaper,  owing  especially  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  import  duty  between  the  two  qualities.  The  hand- 
some silks  are  from  France;  those  of  mixed  cotton  from  Italy. 

The  cotton  tissues  proceed  from  England;  the  much-used  drills  from 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

The  various  threads,  needles,  i)ins,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  England  and 
Germany.  The  consumption  of  cloths  of  all  kinds  and  drills  is  about 
330,000  francs  per  annum;  that  of  thread  and  cotton  fabrics  about 
230,000  francs.  These  different  articles  are  imported  by  way  of  the 
Piraeus  and  Syra. 

A  largo  i)ortion  of  the  hosiery  and  gloves  is  supplied  by  Athens  and 
the  interior.    The  importation  does  not  exceed  the  sam  of  10,000  francs. 

The  exportation  of  raisins  and  figs  requires  a  very  notable  quantity 
of  bags,  which  are  imported  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  England  to 
the  value  of  about  250,000  francs.  The  bags  contain  50  or  100  kilos  of 
raisins,  and  are  paid  in  Galamata  francs,  the  smaller  worth  0.27  to  0.30 
franc  and  the  larger  from  0.40  to  0.50  franc. 

Ordinary  writing  and  wrapping  paper  are  imported  from  England, 
Germany,  and  Austria;  the  good  qualities  from  France  and  England. 
Annual  consumption  about  65,000  francs. 

The  earthenware  imported  is  generally  the  product  of  France;  the 
glassware  of  Germany;  the  potteries  and  lamps  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France;  the  window  glass  of  Belgium  and  Germany.  Importation 
valued  at  150,000  francs. 

Painters'  pencils,  brush  trade:  Product  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
England  by  way  of  the  Piraeus  and  Syra.  Importation  about  200,000 
francs. 

Powder  of  sulphur  comes  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  Imjwrtation  about 
150,000  francs. 

The  machines  set  up  this  year  have  been  supplied  by  the  workshops 
at  the  Piraeus.    Sewing  machines  by  Belgium. 

Pit  coal  is  of  English  production  (Cardiff),  coming  by  way  of  the 
Piraeus  by  transshipment  aboard  sailing  vessels;  consumption  about 
7,500  tons.  There  is  always  in  the  port  a  deposit  of  about  1,000  tons 
for  the  needs  of  navigation. 

GENERAL  IMPORTATION. 

The  total  of  importations  has  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  past  year. 
The  slight  increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  continued  high  rate  of 
exchange,  which  has  varied  from  1.50  to  1.82,  our  merchants  making  no 
provision  of  stock  and  limiting  themselves  always  to  importing  goods 
necessary  to  their  daily  wants. 

I  should  state  here  that  the  imports  from  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium  are  of  much  greater  value  than  from  France.  Germany,  for 
example,  whose  commerce  will  expand  more  and  more,  while  having 
agents  in  the  principal  cities,  sends  regularly  travelers  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent merchants  to  take  their  orders,  while  the  French  houses  are  not 
represented  and  no  one  ever  appears  on  their  behalf  to  invite  purchases. 

This  frequent  intercourse  between  buyers  and  sellers,  who  explain 
themselves  by  word  of  mouth  and  treat  their  affairs  in  a  friendly  way, 
so  to  speak,  contributes  not  a  little  to  entertain  and  augment  their  rela- 
tions and  business. 

The  terms  of  payment  granted  by  France  *re|^|gg|^^*'^(3t5^t^^^ 
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those  accorded  by  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  which  give  regularly 
four  and  six  months  instead  of  two  and  three.  Often,  even  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  they  grant  still  further  delays  or  accept  install- 
ments, thus  offering  to  our  merchants  all  necessary  facilities,  so  tliat 
they  may  profit  by  favorable  moments  during  the  great  variations  of 
exchange. 

Our  merchants  are  noted  for  their  probity  and  their  regularity  in 
business  matters. 

Navigation  at  Calamata  in  1895, 


Fl*g. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

French -.- - 

43 

106 
83 
8 
4 

1 
1 
1 

52, 145 

108,685 

43, 715 

9,307 

2,892 

324 

936 

361 

Anfltrian                .  ,..-.r.. 

7 

780 

British : 

Danish 

Greek 

107 

7,661 

If orweffiftn • .......»T.-r»r--,tT  »  -..Tr.....^^- 

KtiHttiAn .,--T  ,,-,, 

Italian 

2 
3 

221 

Ottoman        .....Tr.«r 

90 

Total 

197 

217,765 

119 

8,652 

No  foreign  war  vessel  touched  at  our  port  in  1895.  The  port  of  Gala- 
mata  is  regularly  frequented  by  the  steamers  of  five  Greek  companies 
doing  coast  service. 

STEAM  BEBVIOE. 

Below  are  the  routes  of  the  different  steamship  companies: 

1.  Panhellenic. — ^Begular  postal  service  between  Gonstantinople  and 
Trieste,  and  vice  versa,  coming  Tuesday  from  Trieste,  going  to  Gonstan- 
tinople; on  Wednesday  coming  from  Constantinople,  going  to  Trieste, 
touching  at  Syra,  the  PiraBus,  Gerigo,  Gythien,  Calamata,  Katacolo, 
Patras,  Zante,  and  Corfu.  Tonnage  of  steamers,  1,000  to  1,200  tons; 
speed,  8  to  9  miles;  agent,  Mr.  T.  Yogopoulos. 

2.  New  Hellenio  Company, — Eegular  postal  service  twice  a  week:  on 
Monday  arriving  from  Syra,  going  to  Corfu;  on  Saturday  coming  irom 
Corfu,  going  to  Syra,  touching  at  all  places  on  the  passage.  Steamers 
are  from  500  to  600  tons;  average  speed,  8  miles;  agent,  Mr.  D.  Ar. 
Pantasopoulos. 

3.  MacDowall  and  Barbour  Company. — ^Eegular  postal  service  twice 
a  week.  On  Monday  coming  from  Patras,  going  to  the  Piraeus;  on 
Thursday  coming  from  the  Piraeus,  going  to  Patras,  touching  at  all 
places  on  the  passage.  Tonn  age  of  steamers,  500  to  600 ;  average  speed, 
8  miles;  agent,  Mr.  L.  Konteas. 

4.  Ooudis. — Begular  postal  service  twice  a  week;  on  Wednesday 
coming  from  the  Piraeus,  going  to  Patras;  on  Saturday  coming  from 
Patras  and  going  to  the  Piraeus,  touching  at  all  places  on  the  passage. 
Tonnage  of  steamers,  400  to  500;  speed,  8  miles;  agent,  Mr.  Konris. 

5.  Avstrian  Lloyd. — Eegular  postal  service  on  Monday  and  Sunday  of 
every  week,  one  going  from  Trieste  to  Gonstantinople,  the  other  from 
Gonstantinople  to  Trieste,  touching  at  Syra,  the  Piraeus,  Gerigo,  Cala- 
mata, Katacolo,  Patras,  Trieste,  and  Corfu.  Tonnage  of  steamers, 
1,200  to  1,600;  average  speed,  8  miles;  agent,  Mr.  G.  Meais.  This 
company  has  this  year  exported  4,392  tons;  imported,  365  tons. 
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C.  Maritime  Messageries, — ^Eegalar  postal  service  twice  a  month,  one 
coming  from  Marseilles,  going  to  Odessa  by  way  of  Syra,  the  other 
coming  from  Batoom,  touching  at  Syra  and  going  to  Marseilles.  Ton- 
nage of  steamers  average  1,200  tons;  speed,  average  of  10  miles; 
agent,  Mr.  D.  At.  Pantasopoulos.  This  company  only  imported  74  tons 
and  exported  but  5,491  tons  in  1895,  while  in  1894  the  importation  was 
806  tons  and  the  exportation  12,426  tons.  This  diminution  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company,  which  by  its  more  frequent  and  regular  stop- 
pages has  greatly  contributed  to  the  exportations  of  raisins  to  Enssia, 
was  owing  to  the  competition  by  English  steamers.  The  latter,  how- 
ever irregular  in  their  service,  have  often  been  preferred  on  account  of 
the  much  cheaper  freights  which  they  offered.  The  number  of  these 
tramps,  which  in  1894  was  15  steamers,  was  raised  this  year  to  33. 
They  exported  about  6,000  tons.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  port  that 
the  company  of  Maritime  Messageries  should  have  diminished  by  half 
the  number  of  its  stoppages,  for  the  commerceof  the  port  is  thus  deprived 
of  regular  meansof  direct  communication  on  which  it  could  base  its  oper- 
ations often  made  for  delivery.  The  lines  of  the  regular  service  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  development  of  commercial  relations  with  the 
interior.  The  Lloyd  vessels,  and  later  those  of  the  Panhellenic,  have 
given  great  importance  to  our  commerce  with  Austria.  The  importa- 
tions and  exportations,  which  some  years  ago  were  very  small,  when 
transportation  was  carried  on  by  sailing  vessels  or  by  irregular  steamers, 
have  to-day  become  more  important. 

The  Maritime  Messageries  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
introduction  into  Russia  of  raisins  (dried  grapes)  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  relations  with  that  empire,  which,  it  may  be  said,  were  nil 
before. 

CALAMATA  PORT  WORKS. 

The  works  of  the  port  are  at  last  to  be  resumed  next  spring.  The  port 
commission  and  the  contractor  are  agreed,  and  their  disputes  are  at  an 
end.  The  cash  box  of  the  port  contains  actually  1,000,000  drachmas, 
with  an  actual  revenne  of  250,000  drachmas.  The  plan  adopted  con- 
sists in  the  lengthening  of  the  present  mole  by  280  meters,  the  creation 
of  a  counterbrace  of  180  meters,  the  connection  by  a  wharf  of  this 
counterbrace  with  the  actual  basin,  and  the  dredging  to  a  depth  of  9 
meters  of  the  whole  port,  suflScieutly  large  to  answer  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. Vessels  of  war,  steamers,  and  sailing  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage 
actually  anchor  in  a  roadstead  nearly  150  meters  from  the  extremity 
of  the  mole,  with  a  depth  of  from  10  to  16  meters.  The  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  mud  and  sand  and  offers  an  excellent  anchorage. 
There  is  not  a  single  case  known  of  an  anchor  having  been  lost  here. 

The  depth  of  the  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  increases 
regularly,  all  along  the  coast,  at  the  same  depth.  Vessels  of  light  ton- 
nage range  alongside  the  mole  or  the  wharves  when  needed.  The 
port  of  Calamata  is  good  in  all  weather  except  daring  the  heavy  tem- 
pests from  the  south;  when  finished,  it  will  afford  complete  shelter 
even  from  these. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  is  the  natural  port  of  Almiro,  of  very  deep 
water  and  the  same  kind  of  bottom,  where  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
often  take  shelter  during  the  winter  hurricanes  from  the  south. 

Five  miles  to  the  eastward,  there  is  another  natural  shelter  very  like 
the  latter,  but  smaller,  the  bay  of  Kitriais,  near  which  is  a  revolving 
white  light. 
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LINE  OF  RAILROAD. 

The  works  on  the  line  of  railroad  intended  to  connect  Galaniata  with 
Athens  have  been  resumetl  beyond  Tripoli.  As  these  works  have 
already  been  partly  finished  at  a  great  number  of  places  on  the  line, 
they  can  easily  be  completed  during  the  year. 

DRAINING  THE  PAMISUS. 

Great  works  of  drainage  have  already  been  executed  in  the  marsh  of 
Pamisus,  afibrding  to  agriculture  a  large  area  of  hitherto  idle  lands 
and  protecting  from  winter  inundations  the  neighboring  property. 
These  works  are  to  be  soon  continued  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
marsh. 

EXCAVATIONS  AT   ITh6mE. 

Some  excavations  made  at  Ithdme  have  discovered  some  antiquities 
of  not  much  importance,  but,  according  to  our  archaeologist,  affording 
great  prospects  for  the  fhture.    They  are  for  the  present  suspended. 

SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

A  new  silk-spinning  mill  has  been  established  this  year  at  Sparta, 
which  increases  to  nine  the  number  of  this  kind  of  establishments  in 
the  provinces.  Nothwithstauding  the  scarcely  remunerative  prices 
obtained  this  year  for  their  products,  they  have  not  ceased  to  work 
regularly  and  without  interruption.  They  have  produced  about  36,000 
kilos  of  raw  silk.  This  quantity  has  almost  all  been  sent  to  France; 
some  small  packages  were  sent  to  Milan.  The  industry  of  silk  weav- 
ing is  still  restricted  to  the  small  primitive  looms,  the  number  of  which 
is  ever  increasing.  These  looms  manufacture  a  great  quantity  of  fou- 
lard, handkerchiefs,  and  various  stuff's  much  prized  in  Greece,  and  give 
regular  and  quite  lucrative  work  to  a  large  number  of  operatives,  who 
improve  daily  in  their  art. 

DISTILLERIES. 

The  great  consumption  of  alcohol  from  raisins  (dry  grapes)  has  given 
rise  this  year  to  two  new  establishments,  which  increase  the  number 
now  to  eight  working  regularly  at  the  manufacture  of  rectified  alcohols 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  rakee,  mastica,  and  other  liquors  used  in  the 
East,  and  also  of  a  large  quantity  of  cognac,  more  and  more  appreciated 
because  of  its  purity. 

A  manufacturer  of  Calamata,  Mr.  N.  G.  Calliconnis,  obtained  this 
year  from  the  Philomatic  Exposition  at  Bordeaux  two  silver  medals, 
one  for  his  liquors,  the  other  for  his  wines. 

INSURANCE   AGENTS. 

National  Insurance  of  Greece,  Mr.  G.  Simopoulos;  Assicurazioni 
Generali  de  Trieste,  Mr.  N.  Pappafotiros;  Lloyd,  English,  Mr.  D.  Ar. 
Pantasopoulos;  Phenix,  Mr.  G.  Cottaropoulos;  La  Mannheim,  Mr. 
Y.  Keck. 

The  Maritime  Messageries  insures  a  large  portion  of  the  merchandise 
shipped  by  it.  The  Danish  company — Dampskibs  Forende  Selskab — 
also  insures  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  it  carries. 
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Branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece;  Bank  of  Athens,  Mr.  D. 
Ar.  Pantasopoulos. 

D.  Ab.  Pantasopoulos,  Consular  Agent, 

Calamata,  March  5, 1896. 

PIR^US. 

Jmparte  and  exports  between  the  PircpuSf  in  Greece,  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

1896-96. 


Articles. 


Imports  from  the  United  States : 

Petroleum,  for  Company  of  the  Monopoly  of 

Greece 

Exports  to  the  United  States : 

Books  (one  case) 

Brandy  (144  bottles) , 

Butter 

Caviare 

Cement 

Cheese 

Firebricks 

Honey 

Iron  ore 

Magnesite 

OUveoil 

OUves 

Soap 

Sponges 

"Wine 


Total. 


Imports. 


Yaluo. 


Cmm. 


NotsUted. 


Exports. 


Amoant. 


Pounds. 


224 

211 

280 

823 

11,040 

10, 301 

192,648 

1,873 

84,  892, 000 

10, 899, 840 

6,160 

93, 576 

700 

20,596 

4.620 


Value. 


$34.30 

67.00 

46.12 

83.65 

132. 40 

788.52 

2,212.01 

124. 74 

52. 364. 28 

5,406.50 

360.10 

566.52 

28.50 

49, 070. 36 

177.22 


111,452.22 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  agencies  of  Pirceus  and  Syra,  Greece,  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  50,  1896, 


Books 

Brandy 

Bnttor 

Caviare 

Cunent 

Cheese 

Fire  bricks. 

Honey 

Iron  ore 

Magnesite.. 
Olive  oil.... 

Olives 

Soap 

Sponges  — 
Wine 


Total. 


Articles. 


Louoooienies,  or  Turkish  delight. 
Naxos  emery  stone 


Total. 


Quarter  ending— 


Sept.  30. 


Doc.  31. 


$57.00 
'*83.'65' 


122.23 

1,212.61 

40.74 

31,539.17 


10, 836. 06 


43, 891. 46 


18.88 


18.88 


Mar.  31. 


$179.00 


84.00 
18, 328. 60 


116.00 
36.00 


20,438.00 
97.00 


June  30. 


$34.30 


46.12 


182.40 
487.29 
999.40 


2,496.11 

5,406.60 

244.10 

530.52 

28.50 

17, 796. 30 

80.22 


1,278.60      28,282.16 


10. 860. 10 
10, 860. 10 


Total. 


$34.30 

67.00 

46.12 

83.65 

132.40 

788.52 

2,212.01 

124.74 

52,364.28 

5. 406. 50 

360.10 

566.52 

28.50 

49,070.36 

177.22 


111,452.22 


18.88 
10, 860.  lU 

10.878.98 
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ITAJLY.^ 

GENERAL  CONDITIOJTS   OF  TRADE. 

To  understand  the  conditions  of  prodaction  and  trade,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  oat  that  Italy  in  this  respect  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  comprising  the  north,  including  Tuscany,  and  the  other  central 
and  southern  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

North  of  Italy. — This  part  has  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  a  modem 
country;  it  possesses  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  a  large  seaport 
(Genoa),  with  a  considerable  merchant  marine,  aside  from  the  subsidized 
steamship  company,  the  Navigatione  Generale. 

South  of  Italy. — ^This  part  has  only  emerged  from  backward  econom- 
ical conditions  since  the  unification  of  Italy.  Prior  to  1860,  it  possessed 
scarcely  a  railway  and  few  or  no  roads,  but  is  now,  generally  speaking, 
provided  with  a  good  network  of  both,  a  good  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  banks,  and  several  other  institutions  Indispensable  to  produc- 
tion and  trade.  Southern  Italy  should  be  classed  as  an  agricultursd 
country.  Small  manufactories  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  and 
other  large  towns,  and  there  is  some  shipowning  about  the  Oulf  of 
Naples,  at  Bari,  and  at  the  Sicilian  ports  (the  steamers  registered  at 
Palermo  belong  to  the  Navigatione  Generale  Steamship  Company). 
There  is  a  large  sulphur- mining  industry  in  Sicily  and  not  a  few 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  but 
agriculture  is  the  principal  and  in  most  parts  the  exclusive  industry. 
Undeniably  this  part  of  Italy  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  greatly 
progressed  under  the  above-mentioned  improved  conditions,  but  its 
agriculture  and  its  methods  of  production  in  a  country  possessing  the 
fine  climate  of  Italy  are  still  on  the  whole  in  a  backward  state.  The 
reason  is  that  intellectual  and  moral  progress  requires  time,  and  while 
there  are  progressive  individuals  and  traders,  a  numerous  middle  class, 
especially  landowners,  with  sufficient  enterprise  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  is  still  lacking.  Thirty  years  is  too  short  a 
period  to  call  it  forth. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKS. 

While,  however,  the  economical  march  of  Italy  has  been  progressive, 
there  exist  at  present  causes  and  conditions  which  afiect  it  unfavor- 
ably.   Some  are  internal,  others  general. 

One  of  the  former  is  the  present  condition  of  the  great  Banks  of 
Issue  and  the  paper  currency.  Between  1882  and  1890,  the  Government, 
Parliament — in  fact,  the  public  at  large — believed  that  production 
would  be  stimulated  through  credit,  which  was  injudiciously  extended. 
All  sorts  of  undertakings,  building  societies,  etc.,  were  conducted  largely 
on  credit.  But  a  general  shrinkage  of  values  and  failures  followed,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  is  largely  locked  up.  To  realize  the 
iissets  of  insolvent  banks,  companies,  and  individuals  requires  time; 
even  then,  it  can  not  be  efiected  without  considerable  loss.  These  banks 
have  restricted,  and  now  often  hesitate  to  give,  credit  to  legitimate  trade, 
which,  besides,  has  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Simultaneously, 
beginning  about  1885,  the  budgets  of  the  State  closed  with  a  series  of 
annual  deficits,  which  lowered  its  credit.    Specie  payments,  resumed 

1  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8, 1896. 
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in  1882  by  means  of  a  600,000,000  lire  foreign  loan,  had  once  more  to 
be  susx>ended,  and  the  country  now  suffers  from  the  evils  of  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency — the  premium  on  gold  advancing  twice,  in  1893 
and  early  this  year  to  from  13  to  15  per  cent. 

Some  legislation  was  had  in  1894  and  1895  to  improve  the  currency 
and  the  management  of  the  banks  and  force  them  to  liquidate  their 
locked-up  assets,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  liquidation  has  made  any 
effective  progress,  or  if  it  will  be  accomplished  within  the  x>eriod  fixed 
by  law,  or  if  the  losses  will  be  covered  by  the  reserves  sot  aside  yearly; 
because,  naturally,  the  best  assets  are  being  sold  first,  and  liquidation 
will  slacken  when  only  inferior  assets  remain.  The  credit  and  the 
budget  of  the  State  having  improved  since  1804,  the  Government  may 
now  turn  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  paper  currency  and 
to  further  legislation  for  the  banks. 

INTERNAL  TAXATION. 

Another  cause  that  depresses  the  trade  of  the  country  is  the  system 
of  internal  taxation,  both  general  and  local. 

When  a  deficit  has  occurred  in  the  budgets  of  the  State  or  the  com- 
munes, the  balancing  has  often  been  treated  as  a  mathematical  operation. 
The  money  has  been  taken  wherever  it  could  be  found,  but  the  econom- 
ical, agricultural,  and  industrial  effects  of  the  taxes  have  been  neglected. 

Income  tax, — ^All  yearly  incomes  not  derived  from  land  are  subject 
to  an  income  tax  of  20  per  cent,  which  for  some  classes  of  incomes  is 
reduced,  only  a  part  of  the  income  being  taxed.  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers pay  on  five-eighths  of  the  incomes  for  which  they  are  assessed. 
This  tax  is  to  a  great  extent  evaded  by  private  individuals,  but  is  a 
distinct  impediment  to  joint- stock  enterprise,  joint-stock  companies 
being  obliged  by  law  to  exhibit  their  annual  balance  sheets  in  court, 
where  the  tax  agent  sees  them.  The  consequence  is  that  joint-stock 
enterprise  is  generally  limited  to  large  and  privileged  undertakings. 
Interest  on  mortgages  is  also  subject  to  the  income  tax,  which  is  always 
collected  from  the  mortgagee,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  it  whether  he 
receives  interest  on  the  mortgage  or  not,  and  his  liability  to  pay  this 
tax  is  canceled  only  by  the  canceling  of  the  mortgage.  The  foreclosing 
of  mortgages  being  proverbially  slow,  creditors  often  prefer  an  unfavor- 
able settlement  to  continuing  to  pay  the  income  tax  on  interest  which 
they  do  not  receive.  Interest  on  all  loans  contracted  by  communes 
and  companies  is  also  subject  to  20  per  cent  income  tax,  which  makes 
money  for  public  works  dear. 

Registry  and  stamp  tax. — The  registry  and  stamp  taxes  are  very  high. 
The  first  question  presenting  itself  when  a  contract  is  made  is,  there- 
fore, often  how  to  evade  these  taxes.  Some  are  habitually  evaded,  and 
are  only  paid,  together  with  the  fine,  in  case  of  a  lawsuit.  If  these 
taxes  were  lower,  they  would  be  paid  much  oftener,  and  the  State  would 
gain  by  the  reduction.  They  constitute  a  labyrinth  in  which  even  the 
officials  often  make  mistakes.  With  regard  to  the  registry  tax,  com- 
mercial contracts  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  2.40  per  cent  on  the  value 
(except  where  there  is  a  legally  instituted  exchange),  which  brokers 
ignore.  Such  a  registry  tax  is  too  high,  and  nobody  pays  it.  A  low 
stamp  tax  on  contracts  would  be  paid,  and  registering  might  be  made 
compulsory  only  in  case  of  lawsuits. 

The  stamp  tax  on  biUs  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  from  J  to  1.1  per 
thousand,  with  the  result  that  not  a  single  bill  drawn  or  indorsed  in 
Italy  on  foreign  countries  is  any  longer  stamjied.    This  tax  must  of 
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course  be  paid  on  bills  payable  in  Italy,  and  has  increased  the  cost  of 
money  in  Italy. 

Octroi. — ^The  local  taxes,  especially  of  the  urban  communes,  are 
raised  principally  from  the  octroi,  or  taxes  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, those  on  flour,  meat,  wine,  and  oil  furnishing  the  bulk.  The 
State  shares  in  these  taxes.  Each  town  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary 
line,  and  the  country  is  therefore  covered  by  so  many  custom-house 
lines.  The  tariffs  and  regulations  vary  from  city  to  city.  The  rating  is 
vexatious,  as  the  tax  absorbs  from  9  to  20  i>er  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 
This  octroi  tax  constitutes  a  great  impediment  to  production  by  raising 
the  prices  of  articles  of  general  consumption  in  the  townsj  it  discour- 
ages manufactures  in  the  towns,  which,  often  as  seaports,  are  well  situ- 
ated for  them.  This  tax  is  altogether  one  of  the  greatest  impediments 
to  internal  trade,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  general  trade 
of  every  country. 

These  and  other  drawbacks  may  be  changed  by  reforms,  but  there 
exist  general  adverse  causes,  against  which  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
products  of  Italy  have  to  contend.  They  are  complex,  and  can  only  be 
modified  in  part  by  legislation.  The  general  increase  of  all  produc- 
tions in  the  world,  consequent  upon  the  development  and  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  has  brought  with  it  a 
very  general  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  and  mining  products,  which 
necessarily  have  much  diminished  the  income  of  all  those  sections  of 
Italy  that  are  backward  in  their  production  of  agricultural  and  other 
industrial  methods. 

IMPOBT  DUTIES. 

For  many  years,  financial  necessities  have  forced  the  State  to  increase 
the  import  duties  on  several  articles  of  general  consumption,  as  petro- 
leum, coffee,  and  sugar  (which  often  pay  the  octroi  tax,  also).  Since 
1888,  Italy  has,  partly  to  increase  its  revenue,  but  principally  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  continental  nations,  adopted  a  general  protective 
tariff*.  The  north  of  Italy  has  pushed  this  legislation,  under  which 
various  manufactories  have  sprung  up  in  that  section,  while  the  south 
has  remained  an  agricultural  country.  Cotton  and  iron  manufactures 
and  shipbuilding  are  especially  protected.  It  is  said  that  large  profits 
have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  cotton  industry.  While  other  pro- 
tected manufactures  and  industries  have  also  flourished,  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  surrounding  province  of  Liguria  have  mainly 
profited  by  the  present  tariff. 

AaBIOULTUBE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Agriculture  has  advanced  in  the  north.  Good  to  fair  wines  are  pro- 
duced everywhere,  and  fine  olive  oil  in  Liguria  and  Tuscany.  The 
mulberry  tree  and  the  silkworm  are  extensively  cultivated  and  raised 
wherever  the  climate  permits,  and  the  raw  silks  and  threads  (organ- 
zines)  spun  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  are  among  the  first  qualities 
produced  in  the  world.  Cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming  have  reached 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  Lombardy,  with  its  admirable  system  of 
artificial  irrigation.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  extensively  raised  in  and 
exported  from  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  some  parts  of  Venetia.  The 
"metayer"  or  share  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  the  produce  of  the 
soil  being  divided  equally  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  tenant. 
The  conditions  of  these  contracts  are  descri  hed  as  very  equitable.   Agri- 
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cultare  is  therefore  flourishing  in  Tuscany,  and  the  peasantry  are  bet- 
ter oflf  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  except  Piedmont.  Of  the  northern 
provinces,  Venetia  is  the  least  developed.  Maize  and  rice  are  its  most 
important  products.  The  peasants  in  many  parts  of  Venetia  are  very 
poor,  and  hence  are  forced  to  emigrate.  They  go  principally  to  Brazil 
and  other  South  American  countries.  Poverty  exists,  also,  among  the 
peasants  in  parts  of  Lombardy. 

Wheat  growing,  on  the  whole,  is  not  important  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
This  part  of  Italy,  although  poorer  than  the  south  of  France,  which  it 
resembles,  is  a  flourishing  country. 

AGBICULTUBK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  center  and  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  islands  are  still  largely 
wheat-growing  sections.  Notwithstanding  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  was  raised  in  1894  from  5.50  to  7.50  lire  per  quintal  (=220 
pounds)  in  gold,  its  price  has  declined,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Eus- 
sian  wheat,  which  sold  as  low  as  about  12  lire  per  quintal  (about  63 
cents  per  bushel),  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  to  Italian  porta.  This 
shows  the  difficulty  of  protection  for  agricultural  products  through 
high  import  duties  on  the  foreign  article.  These  duties  lead  the  farmer 
to  hope  for  a  return  of  higher  prices,  instead  of  seeking  his  profits  in 
more  economical  and  improved  methods  and  larger  yield. 

The  producers  of  olive  oil,  which  is  generally  used  in  Italy  for  cook- 
ing, also  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  in  having  the  duty  on  cotton-seed 
oil  considerably  raised,  but  prices  of  the  former  article  have  since 
declined,  nevertheless.  The  agricultural  methods  followed  in  the  center 
and  south  and  in  the  islands  are  still  primitive.  The  country  around 
Naples  and  along  the  seashore  on  the  Adriatic,  near  Bari,  and  in  Sicily, 
between  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania,  is  well  cultivated;  but  in  the 
interior,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  earth  does  not  return  what  it 
might.  It  is  usually  only  scratched  with  the  plow  of  the  Bomans, 
irrigation  is  the  exception,  and  fertilizers  are  but  little  used.  Where 
rain  is  scarce  in  the  spring,  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  unprofitable.  This 
is  an  additional  reason  for  building  water  reservoirs  wherever  possible. 
The  setting  out  of  vineyards  in  the  south  and  in  Sicily  has  increased 
very  much,  displacing  wheat,  horse  beans,  linseed,  etc.  The  phylloxera 
is  destroying  the  vines  in  many  localities,  but  they  are  immediately 
replaced  by  American  vines.  Wine  and  olive  oil  are  produced  in  large 
quantities;  quality  generally  middling  or  inferior.  With  proper  care, 
the  wines  of  the  south  might  rival  those  of  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
wine  not  consumed  in  the  south  is  exjwrted  to  the  north  of  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Austria,  where  it  is  mixed  and  improved.  The 
quality  of  the  olive  oil  of  the  south  is  generally  fine  to  good  machinery 
oil,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  part  of  the  crop  should  not  be 
made  into  fine  table  oils,  as  in  Tuscany. 

The  condition  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  laboring  and  artisan  classes 
in  the  towns  is  generally  poor.  Peasants  are  comparatively  better  off 
where  fruit  and  vines  are  cultivated.  In  certain  localities  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  their  condition  is  truly  pitiable.  With  these  conditions  and 
with  low  prices  for  its  produce,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  large  part 
of  Italy  comprising  the  center,  south,  and  the  islands  has  been 
depressed  economically  of  late  years. 

Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  and  importation  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  meat,  are  either  stationary 
or  have  diminished.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  excess- 
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ive  pablic  expenditare,  principally  on  railroads,  many  of  which  are  at 
present  unprofitable ;  by  the  banking  crisis ;  by  expensive  and  unwisely 
distributed  taxation^  and  by  low  prices  for  agricultural  and  mining 
products, 

PBODUOTION  AND  PRICES. 

Examining  now  the  production  and  prices  for  1895  of  the  leading 
Italian  products,  we  find  that  the  silk  crop  has  been  good,  but  prices 
have  declined  through  the  competition  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  raw 
silks.  Italy  is  the  largest  producer  of  raw  silks  in  Europe,  and  Milan 
is  constantly  gaining  on  Lyons  in  importance  and  becoming  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  raw  silk  on  the  Continent.  Fine  raw  sUk  is  also  pro- 
duced in  Calabria  and  in  the  Province  of  Messina,  Italy. 

WINE  CROP. 

The  wine  crop  was  middling  in  the  north  and  good  in  the  south  of 
Italy  and  in  Sicily;  prices  were  good  and  are  advancing,  owing  to  the 
small  French  crop.  But  high  prices  for  ordinary  wines  must,  it  is 
thought,  be  considered  as  transitory,  as  the  vineyards  in  France  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries  are  being  constantly  increased. 

OLTVB  OIL. 

The  olive  oil  crop  was  only  middling  throughout  Italy;  nevertheless, 
prices  have  been  quiet  and  declining  owing  to  the  low  prices  at  which 
Levant  and  Spanish  olive  oils  have  been  obtainable.  The  latter  country 
produced  a  fine  crop  in  1895, but  owing  to  the  premium  on  gold  advanc- 
ing to  over  20  per  cent,  the  price  in  foreign  money  was  reduced  unprec- 
edently  low  and  Spanish  exports  were  large.  The  Levant  produced 
a  very  large  crop  of  olive  oil  in  1894,  and  continued  to  ship  its  surplus 
during  1895  and  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  cheap  to  moderate  prices. 
On  the  whole,  prices  of  olive  oil  seem  less  threatened  by  decline  than 
other  produce,  as  the  production  can  not  be  rapidly  increased. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  was  middling  in  northern  and  central  Italy,  good  in 
the  south  and  in  Sicily.  The  course  of  prices  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

MINERALS. 

The  mining  of  sulphur  in  Sicily,  and  of  other  minerals  in  Italy  in 
general,  has  suffered  from  low  prices,  which,  so  far  as  sulphur  is  con- 
cerned, have  not  been  compensated  by  a  larger  production,  which  has 
remained  stationary.  As  Italy  has  no  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
these  articles,  she  can  not  dictate  prices,  and  the  only  practicable 
remedy  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  which,  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phur, could  be  done.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  accom- 
plished by  the  recent  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  sulphur  of  11  lire 
per  ton.  A  syndicate  has  just  been  formed  to  advance  the  price  of 
sulphur,  but  in  the  end,  it  will  probably  produce  more  harm  than  good 
to  this  industry. 
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It  will  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  present  condition 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  in  Italy  is  rather  unfavorable 
to  the  development  of  its  foreign  commerce,  imports  of  machinery  and 
raw  materials  for  a  few  favored  industries  excepted.  .  A  decrease  in 
the  import  duties  is  improbable,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  budget 
and  the  strength  of  the  protectionists  in  Parliament.  The  outlook  for 
an  increased  introduction  of  American  products  is  not  bright  at  the 
present  time. 

Cotton. — The  imports  of  raw  cotton  are  increasing,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  for  a  time. 

Tobacco, — The  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  State  monopoly  in  Italy,  and  all 
business  must  be  concluded  with  the  Government. 

Petroleum. — The  consumption  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  benzine  in 
Italy  is  curtailed  by  the  very  high  import  duty.  A  lower  import  duty 
on  petroleum  in  Italy  would  result  in  larger  imports,  and  the  revenue 
would  probably  soon  be  the  same.  The  American  producers  of  oranges 
and  olive  oil  need  not  fear  the  Italian  articles,  because  the  consumption 
of  both  is  practically  unlimited  and  the  class  of  consumers  of  Italian 
and  American  oranges  are  not  the  same,  the  American  orange  being  of 
better  quality.  Italy  is  anxious  to  obtain  from  Eussia  a  diminution  of 
its  very  high  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons,  and  as  Eussia  produces 
petroleum,  a  compensation  could  be  found  by  Italy's  diminishing  the 
import  duty  on  this  article.  It  should  be  expressly  stipulated  that 
octroi  on  petroleum  would  be  abolished  by  law.  This  octroi  is  levied 
by  the  communes;  the  State  does  not  share  it,  and  it  is  of  no  very  great 
importance. 

American  meat — The  importation  of  American  meat,  canned  and 
fresh,  in  quantities  is  precluded  by  import  duties  and  the  octroi  pro- 
hibition in  the  towns,  and  the  laborers  in  the  country  are  generally  too 
poor  to  eat  meat. 

American  wheat. — American  wheat,  having  to  pay  higher  freights  to 
Italy  than  Russian  wheat,  can  seldom  compete  with  the  latter.  Italy 
imiK>rts  yearly  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  Russian  wheat.  The  great 
BuBsian  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade  has  established  a  branch  at  Oenoa  to 
push  the  Bufisiau  wheat  trade  with  Italy.  Italian  ports  still  generally 
lack  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  steamers  quickly,  and  are, 
therefore,  often  unfavorable  t^  ocean-going  steamers.  Those  trading 
to  the  Black  Sea  do  not  require  as  much  coal  for  the  voyage,  are  smaller, 
and  can  in  proportion  allow  more  lay  days  for  discharging. 

American  manufactures. — Trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  many  products  of  our  labor-saving  machinery,  could 
be  increased  if  proper  means  were  used  for  bringing  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  merchants.  A  means  for  doing  so  would  seem  to  be  their  per- 
manent exhibition  in  Milan,  in  the  Museo  Industriale,  an  institution 
whose  object  is  the  development  of  Italian  trade.  Ko  town  in  central 
or  southern  Italy  possesses,  to  my  knowledge,  a  similar  institution. 

A  lot  of  Alabama  pig  iron  (100  tons)  was  landed  in  Genoa  last  month. 
It  appears  that  owing  to  its  cost  (delivered  in  Genoa),  the  importation 
of  American  pig  iron  can  not  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  English  pig  iron 
being  laid  down  at  a  considerably  less  cost. 

Forthe  past  four  or  live  years,  old  rails,  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  iron 
Boraps,  averaging  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  per  year,  have  been  imported 
into  Genoa.  This  traffic  is  now  on  the  decrease;  competition  in  price 
is  seemingly  the  cause.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


POPULATION  OF  ITALY. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  population  of  Italy,  beginning 
with  1861,  the  year  the  first  census  was  taken: 


Tear. 


Popnlation. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1805 


25,000,000 
26,801,154 
28,450,628 
30, 118, 102 
31, 084, 267 


The  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths  in  the  following  percentage 
proportions:  1882,9.6;  1885, 11.7;  1890, 12.8:  1894, 10.6. 

The  most  recent  statistics  given  to  the  public  show  that  in  1894  there 
were  231,581  marriages,  1,102,936  births,  776,393  deaths,  and  46,266 
stillbirths. 

There  has  been  a  falling  ofif  in  marriages  during  the  last  five  years 
in  comparison  with  the  eight  preceding  years. 

In  1894,  the  rate  of  births  per  1,000  inhabitants  was  35.90.  The  mean 
rate  for  the  period  1882-1890  was  27.96. 

The  death  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  was  27.14  for  the  period  1882- 
1890;  26.45  in  1892;  25.44  in  1893,  and  25.27  in  1894. 

The  number  of  stillbirths  has  increased.  The  percentage  in  1894 
was  5.09  per  100  births  in  the  Province  of  Eome,  but  only  2.80  per  cent 
in  Galabria. 

Italy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Nearly  6i)  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  agriculturists.  Of  the  remaining  31  percent,  those 
engaged  in  manufactures  work  largely  by  hand  and  in  their  own  homes. 

ITALIAN  CROPS  IN  1895. 

The  following  figures,  published  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  show 
the  total  yield  of  the  crops  of  Italy  for  the  year  1895: 


Description. 


Wheat • • • bnsbda.. 

Gate : do.... 

Rice do.... 

Barley do — 

Indian  com do — 

Wine gallons. 

0il(18W-95) do.... 

Hemp pounds.. 

Chestnuts do — 

Green  fruit number.. 


Quantity. 


105,883,256 
15, 732, 304 
16, 864, 573 
7, 186, 202 
50, 885, 562 

565, 600, 100 
50,020.846 

127, 511, 560 

468, 242, 730 
1,718,346,000 


1  Between  8,000,000  and  0,000,000  boxes. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

The  trade  of  Italy  with  other  nations  has  upon  the  whole  increased 
for  the  last  five  years. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1891 

•217,430,005 
226, 464, 656 
220,007,004 
211,267,257 
220,146,777 

I 

$160,222,400 
184, 020, 001 

1802 

1803 

186, 088, 284 

1804 

108, 115, 658 

1895 

200, 277, 644 
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The  customs  dues  arising  from  this  commerce  amounted  in  1895  to 
$47,796,713,  an  increase  of  $5,352,635  on  1894. 

Imports  and  exparis,  hy  countries. 


Countries. 


Anstrift-Hnngary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

MalU 

Holland 

Portugal 

Boumania 

Bussia 

Servia  and  Montenegro 

Spain 

Sweden  uid  Norway 

Switzerland 

Euiopean  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

British  colonies 

China 

Japan 

other  countries  of  Asia  . . . 

ggypt 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Algeria  

Eritrea  (Italian  colony)  . . . , 
Othpr  countries  of  Africa  . 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Mexico 

Central  America 

West  Indies 

Brazil , 

Peru. 


Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Chile... 

other  countries  of  South  America. 
Australia 


Imports. 


18M. 


^,281,850 

4.784,084 

182.385 

25,278,561 

26,093,752 


48, 623, 060 

1, 384, 775 

130,275 

667,587 

107,604 

642,304 

13,875,542 

3,068 

2,080,733 

1, 852, 800 

8, 363, 260 

2, 333, 177 

751, 735 

14, 406, 485 

2, 608, 781 

184, 315 

18,528 

4, 087, 033 

080,820 

280,815 

!}         103, 253 

20, 710, 120 

4,053 

1,400,610 

7,013 

1, 143, 332 

218, 476 

3, 056, 880 

2,805 

100. 401 

386 

2.123 

518, 205 


$25,665,140 

5, 318, 604 

204,580 

31,258,850 

27,814,067 


Total. 


45,280,187 

1,226,515 

142, 434 

778, 755 

158, 640 

2,425,624 

20, 042, 664 

20,836 

2, 180, 585 

1,755,142 

8, 800, 4l4 

3,634,800 

775,088 

11,478.280 

3,864,430 

221, 178 

43,008 

1,798.053 

1, 587, 520 

40,022 

466,085 

43,618 

65,620 

23. 067, 126 

22,002 

466,323 

253. 216 

1,358,720 

504,  502 

4,048,134 

10,220 

314,  590 

4,632 

33,775 

466,867 


Exi>ort8. 


1804. 


$24, 333, 054 

4, 197, 557 

288,342 

27, 780, 298 

27,  538, 012 

13,317 

23, 463, 075 

1,346,754 

l,975,5i8 

2, 803, 004 

303,782 

871, 130 

2, 681, 156 

33,389 

2,446,854 

473, 429 

30,  111.  257 

3, 153, 234 

460, 055 

2, 611, 869 

171,384 

29,722 

550,050 

2. 046, 572 

1,480,117 

03, 115 

337,172  '{ 

17,501.021 

10,220 

370,  867 

98,237 

2, 141,  335 

216. 739 

5, 706, 045 

30,687 

1.294,005 

121,783 

109, 817 

331,  381 


1805. 


211, 267,  257  I    220, 146, 777  j     108, 115, 658 


$22,071,673 

3,505,845 

121, 076 

26,323.840 

32.843,775 

11,387 

22, 115, 484 

1,261,641 

1,787,386 

2,082,277 

527,855 

203,360 

2.425,380 

26,248 

2,275,856 

631. 110 
36, 140, 215 

3, 651, 560 

450, 010 

3,780,748 

243,180 

83, 775 

132, 396 

2. 861. 934 

1,614,831 

148,417 

119, 081 

856,085 

172, 928 

19, 656, 278 

7,720 

216. 353 

11,001 

8.053,453 

449. 111 
6, 878, 134 

88,008 

1, 077, 363 

281,587 

73, 147 
388,316 


200,277,644 


f 


TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  statistical  bnreau  of  the  Government  classifies  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  under  the  same  head.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  means  of  separating  the  statistics  of  Italian  commerce  with  those 
countries.  Trade  between  them  and  Italy  has  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  both  as  to  imports  and  exports.  During  this  period, 
the  imports  therefrom  into  Italy  increased  from  $14,183,606  in  1891  to 
$23,965,536  in  1895,  and  the  exports  from  Italy  from  $14,206,151  in  1891 
to  $19,634,174  in  1895,  according  to  Italian  oflScial  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  into  Italy  from,  and 
the  exports  from  Italy  to,  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
five  years  from  1891  to  1896: 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1801     

$14, 183. 606 
15,206,663 
18, 457. 362 
20, 719, 129 
23, 055,  536 

$14, 206, 151 

1802 

19, 828.  871 

1803          ^.   .   .. _, , 

16,754,397 

1894 

17,601,021 

1805 

19.634,174 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


The  accompanying  tables,  giving  the  quantities  and  value  of  the 
articles  comprising  this  trade,  show  that  they  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raw  materials  or  of  materials  already  prepared  for  being  worked  up. 
The  principal  American  products,  according  to  their  importance,  taken 
by  Italy  are  cotton,  tobacco^osin,  and  petroleum.  The  principal  Italian 
products  exported  to  the  TTnited  States  are  raw  silk,  green  fruit,  sul- 
phur, nrgols  (tartar),  and  olive  oil. 

Imporia  into  Italy  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1895, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Ynhie. 

Cottonaeodoil 

Petroleam 

pounds.. 

do 

493,680 

112,949,100 

33,821.260 

20,023,080 

13,156,440 

74,078 

68.835 

983, 180 

999,020 

72 

3,212 

4, 865, 800 

2,693,800 

$28,178 
1, 734,  lOS 

Leaf  tobacoo 

do.... 

4, 439, 000 

Rosin 

do.... 

2,685,595 

Dyeing  and  tanning  material 

Raw  cotton 

do.... 

tons.. 

265,875 

11,697,587 

912,697 

Lumber 

do.... 

Rawhiilee 

pounds . . 

165,015 

Machinery 

do 

116,765 

Wheat.... 

tons.. 

i;936 

Grain,  oata 

do.... 

74,295 

Pish 

pounds . . 

234,100 

Greaae  of  all  klnda 

do 

154,780 

Other  products 

1, 446, 140 

Total 

23,955,536 

1 

Exports  froni  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1895. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wine: 

In  casks 

Tn  bottles 

Olive  oil 

Essences  (orange  and  lomon). 

Candies  and  preserves 

Salt :. 

Tartar 

Chemical  products 

Soap 

Dyeing  material 

Raw  hemp 

Jute  ti  ssncs 

Raw  cot  ton 

Raw  silk 

Silk  waste 

Silk  tissues 

Straw  hats , 

Rawhides 

fi.id  gloves 

Marble: 

Rough 

Dressed 

Sulphur 

Green  fruit 

Dried  flruit 

Cheese 

Hair 

Articles  for  collections 

Other  articles 


..gallons, 
.number. 
..iwnnds. 

..r.do... 

do... 

tons. 

..pounds. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


do. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.number. 
..pounds. 
pair. 


tons. 

....do... 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 
do... 


4f7,915 

890,800 

9, 128, 900 

344,480 

769,560 

44,142 

14, 045, 680 

2, 381, 720 

2,288,880 

12, 822. 260 

8,689,840 

1,536,040 

3,331,460 

1, 286, 760 

147,840 

111,135 

2,954,700 

610,280 

461,200 

22,953 

2,129 

109,970 

105, 154 

4,329 

2. 635, 820 

19,753 


$124,485 
265,026 
840,901 
458,411 
108,080 
03.798 

1,108,978 
187,972 
110,396 
304,361 
271,025 
107,887 
116,058 

5,835,485 
79,700 
602.546 
684.378 
165,980 
125,678 

266,761 

502,572 

1,254,114 

8,028.556 

490,027 

381,561 

113, 963 

200,141 

2,304,420 


Total. 


19, 634. 174 


OUBRENOY,  BXOHANGB,  AND   PRICES. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the 
monetary  unit  of  Italy  within  the  past  year.    The  following  shows  the 
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rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  from  January 
2,  1895,  to  AugUBt  1, 1896: 


Date. 


laoS-^Jumaiy.. 
February. 
Maroh..... 

April 

Miy 

Jane 

July 

Augnat 

September, 
October.... 


Bate. 


Date. 


180&— NoTember 
December. 

1896— Jaaoary.. 
February , 

March 

April 

Biay 

Jane 

July 

Augnat... 


Rate. 


106. 
106. 
108. 
108. 
111. 
109. 
108 
107. 
106. 
107. 


85 

62| 

65 

10 
05 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  specie  payment  was  suspended  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  the  causes  of  the  suspension  have  been  alluded  to. 
Italy  is  on  a  gold  basis  with  a  temporarily  depreciated  paper  currency. 
The  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  is  about  1,600,000,000  lire  (1308,- 
800,000),  of  which  the  three  banks  of  issue  have  issued  1,100,000,000 
lire  ($212,300,000)  and  the  State  500,000,000  lire  ($96,500,000).  Of  the 
amount  issued  by  the  State.  400,000,000  lire  were  issued  in  5  and  10  lire 
bills  and  the  remainder  in  1  and  2  lire  bills. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
within  the  x>ast  year. 

FINANCE. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1893-94  were  $292,983,- 
954  and  the  expenditures  $310,932,954,  showing  a  deficit  of  $17,949,000. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  the  following  amoants: 


Tear. 

Deficit. 

1887-88 

$11,800,000 

44,500.000 

12,282,000 

14,475,000 

7,141,000 

2,609,000 

1888-89 

1888-90 

1890-91  

1801-82 

1888^ 

1888-84 

17,949,000 

The  requirements  of  the  Oovernment  compel  the  laying  of  customs 
duties,  and  also  internal  taxes  with  a  view  to  producing  the  largest 
sunount  of  revenue. 

CHANGES   IN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

A.  royal  decree,  dated  July  1, 1896,  which  went  into  effect  the  same 
day,  made  the  following  modifications  in  the  Italian  tariff: 


Articles. 


New  duty. 


Bartagr quintal 

White  Indian  eom do.. 

Grain,  not  apecifled ton 

RSoe  flour quintal 

Bye  flour do.. 

Oat  and  barley  meal do.., 

White  Indian  com  meal do.. 

Meal  from  other  grain,  ftxHn  the  eheatnut,  millet do.. 

Lteaeedand  cotton  aeed do.. 


4.00=80.77 

7.50= 

1.U 

11.50= 

2.21 

11.00= 

2.12 

6.50= 

1.25 

6.00= 

1.16 

9.80= 

1.83 

8. 15= 

.50 

7.00= 

1.86 

C  B— VOL  n- 
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COMMEBCLAJL   RELATIONS. 


MUNICIPAI.  TAXES. 

The  mnnicipal  taxes  are  the  following:  Family  tax,  assessed  on 
natives  and  foreigners  according  to  mode  of  life,  viz,  J  to  2  per  cent  on 
household  expenses  running  from  $400  to  $20,000;  tax  on  horses  and 
mules;  tax  on  carriages,  from  $3  to  $10;  business  or  professional  tax, 
from  $1  to  $56,  levied  on  natives  and  foreigners;  dog  tax,  $1.25. 

GOHMEBGIAL  LICENSES. 

Commercial  licenses  are  not  required  in  Eome.  Merchants  and  traders 
pay  a  chamber  of  commerce  tax  of  from  20  cents  to  $35.  No  special 
taxes  are  assessed  on  foreigners,  who  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
natives. 

OOMMEBCIAL    GBEDITB. 

French,  Oerman,  and  Austrian  houses  sell  on  six  and  seven  months' 
credits;  the  English  generally  sell  on  three  months. 

Owing  to  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange — gold 
being  at  a  premium  in  Italy — ^foreign  sellers  are  insisting  more  and 
more  on  their  contracts  being  made  payable  in  gold.  Commercial  credit 
rates  are  from  4J  to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Goods  are  bought  in  the 
United  States  against  an  open  credit  on  a  well-known  bank  or  banker 
here.  The  banker  charges  a  commission  of  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent 
for  the  accommodation. 

AMEBIOAN  INVENTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

'   During  the  year  1895, 176  American  inventions  were  patented  in  Italy. 

IMPOSTS  BY  ARTICLES. 
Value  of  productB  imported  into  Italy  during  the  8ix  monthe  ended  June  50, 1896  and  1895. 


Articles. 


HAW  MATBRIAUB. 

Tobacco  in  loaf 

Gams  and  reeins 

Woods,  roots,  and  leaves  for  dyeing  and  tanning 

Hemp,  flax.  Jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  (exclusive  of 

cotton) 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  bristles,  and  hair 

Eggs  of  silkworms  and  cocoons 

Firewood 

Hags 

Rawhides 

Hetallio  minerals,  dross,  scraps,  scales,  and  filings 

Marble,  alabaster,  stone  for  building,  rough  or  simply  sawed.. 

Goal,  mineral 

Barley  and  oats 

Fecnla '. 

Seeds,  oily,  and  others 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses 

GonU,  ivory,  horns,  and  bones,  etc 

Manure 

other  products 

Total 

▲BTICLES  PREPABKD  FOB  MANUFACTUBB. 

Oils,  fixed  (not  including  olive  oil) 

Petroleum 

Chemical  products,  medicinal 

Flax  and  nemp  threads 


1886. 


$1,200,015 

268, 816 

1,214,901 

865.304 

11,881,806 

2, 004, 363 

1,472,483 

8, 064, 012 

68,165 

8.618,064 

1,460,551 

123, 044 

8,423,087 

884,109 

844,227 

1,688,434 

2,278,102 

01, 528 

881,658 

616, 556 


1805. 


$802,325 
2, 452, 707 
1, 256, 871 

786, 810 

11, 312, 420 

3, 536, 686 

1,552,945 

3,052,785 

113, 164 

4,176,678 

1,830.740 

07,005 

8,056,030 

714, 613 

290,082 

1,072.161 

1, 547, 541 

162. 108 

670, 107 

418, 806 


Difference. 


42, 762, 715  •  44,404, 432 


807,800  1  871,267 

066,312  1  1,018,500 

3,868,833  ,  2,745.558 

1,068,502  1  1,127,665 


4-  $406,600 
—2,183,801 
~   42,570 


78,584 
560,476 
632,323 

80,462 

11,227 

44,979 
663.624 
138,811 

26,039 
866,148 
820.504 

53,245 
833, 727 
730, 561 

70,580 
152, 491 

07,660 


—1,641,717 


+  26,083 
—  47,258 
+1, 123, 275 
80,073 
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Value  of  products  imported  into  Italy  during  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1896  and  1805— 

Contiuned. 


Articles. 


1896. 


1885. 


Difference. 


ABTXCUtS  PBKPABBD  FOR  MAMUFACTUBB— Continued. 

Cotton  threads 

WoolthreadB 

Silk,  raw  and  dyed,  manofactored  and  wMte 

Charooal,  match  splints,  plank  scantling 

AVoodpulp 

Cast  iron  ( rough  castings) 

Iron,  rolled  and  hammered 

Iron  plates 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronse,  in  rods  and  plates 

Lead  and  tin,  hAmmered  in  sheets  and  rods 

Zinc,  in  nlates  or  rolled 

Gold,  rolled  in  sheets  and  hammered 

Stones,  earth,  and  minerals,  nonmetallio 

Palm  oil  and  oil  of  cocoa 

Fats  (lard  excepted)  and  stearic  acid 

Indiarubber,  crude 

Other  products 

Total 

^  FOOD  BUPPLiaS. 

Mineral  and  aerated  waters 

Wine 

Beer 

Spirit 

OUveoU 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Groceries  and  drugs 

Com  and  wheat 

Other  grain,  flour,  fimit,  green  fVuit,  and  regetables 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Total 

XAirUFACTUIUCD  PSODUCTS. 

Tobftcco,  manufactured 

Alkaloids 

Soap  and  perfumery 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  andjute 

Tissues  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton 

Tissues  and  other  manufactures  of  wool 

Tissues  and  other  manufactures  of  silk 

Furniture  and  cabinetmakers'  wood 

Articles  of  paper  or  millboard 

Hides,  tanned  and  finished 

Cast  iron,  worked 

Iron  in  pipes,  bsrs,  and  rods 

Tools  and  instruments  in  cast  iron  and  steel 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronxe,  worked 

Zinc,  worked 

Machinery  and  instruments,  optical  and  mathematical 

Bailway  trucks 

Manufactures  of  gpold  and  silver 

Watches  and  clocks 

Preoions.8tones,  manufactured 

Terra  cotta,  miOolics,  porcelain,  glass,  crystal,  enamel 

Ivory,  mother  oX  pearl,  and  tortoise  shell,  manufactured 

Haberdashery,  musical  instruments,  manufactures  of  gutta- 
percha, artMcial  flowers,  etc 

Other  products 

Total 


$ae7,7i7 

467,197 

6, 643, 472 

109,279 

450,996 

799,579 

450,310 

79,750 

504,029 

2^,512 

86,070 

135,010 

490.456 

133,665 

1,130,809 

278,404 

633,786 


$440,070 

683,843 

7, 123, 147 

95,449 
348,343 
985,289 
681,706 

90,044 
589, 415 
339,362 

97,241 
202,408 
342,863 
301,270 
1,246,999 
309,324 
253,066 


19, 168, 255 


19, 288, 820 


166,654 

313, 779 

160,098 

134,772 

412,551 

2,857,110 

1,926,939 

440, 237 

12,385,209 

8.405,076 

8, 064, 089 


108,388 

200,364 

170.626 

113.788 

558,997 

2, 795, 4SJb 

1.904,326 

385,905 

6, 080, 106 

2,324.411 

8, 055, 277 


25, 271, 539 


18,507,788 


68,167 
291,151 
107, 211 

1, 398. 372 
828,060 

1, 746. 479 

2,510,654 

2, 125, 062 
574, 361 
740,734 

1,111,395 
123,941 

1, 208, 054 
156, 545 
461,  393 
168, 071 

4, 506, 867 
52, 005 
087,812 
674, 271 
201,096 
512,433 
848,700 

1,314.960 
813, 961 


72,504 
151, 330 
97,355 

1, 265, 190 
444,531 

2,880,794 

3, 040, 212 

2,073,408 
768,842 
597, 973 

1, 273,  751 
124, 327 

1,292.806 
162, 820 
555,530 
157, 464 

3,731,652 
3,02] 
924,229 
696, 443 
833,110 
563,306 
300,626 

1, 188,  037 
729, 716 


28,202,672 


23,879,899 


—  $182, 353 

—  226,646 

—  479,675 
-f  13,830 
+  102.653 

—  205,710 

—  131,390 

—  10,294 

—  85.386 

—  73,  ms 

—  11, 171 

—  66,498 
+  147,593 

—  167,024 

—  116,180 

—  30.920 
+  379,820 


10,565 


-f-  48,266 
-f    113.415 

-  1,528 
+  984 

—  140.446 
+  61, 675 
+  22, 613 
+  54, 272 
+5, 405, 203 
+1,080,665 
+        8,812 


+6,673,851 


4,427 

139,812 

9,856 

128,182 

38:{,535 

1,084,315 

529,558 

51,654 

194,481 

142, 761 

162,356 

386 

84, 7.'i2 

6,275 

94, 137 

11.507 

865,205 

48,984 

63,583 

22, 172 

542,023 

60,873 

43, 074 


+     126.323 

4       84, 245 


—    677,227 
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IMPOBTS  BY  ABTICLES  AND  C0UNTBIE8. 


ArtUHeB  and  quantities  imported  into  Italy,  and  whenoe  imparted,  during  the  Bix  m&nihB 
ended  June  30,  1895  and  1896, 


Articles  and  coiuitriM  whence  imported. 


Quantities. 


180». 


1896. 


8PIBITS,  WINE,  jLND  OUiB. 

WineincAsks: 

Austria-Hungary gallons. 

France do... 

Greece do... 

Spain do... 

Turkey do... 

Other  countries do... 


08,456 
21,497 
673,058 
21, 101 
8,028 
43,787 


Total. 


865,927 


Boer  in  casks : 

Austria  Hungary gallons. 

Germany do... 

Other  countries do... 


848,532 
132,472 
28,029 


Total. 


504,033 


Alcohol  in  casks : 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 7.. do... 

Other  countries do. 


32,061 

14,788 

475 


Total. 


47,325 


Fixed  oils : 

France pounds. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britaio do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Olive  oU: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Greece do... 

Tunis do... 

Tripoli do... 

Other  countries do... 


2,567,840 
8,434,960 

113,960 

601,260 


Total. 


6,707,860 


Other  fixed  oils: 

France pounds . 

Great  Britain do... 

North  America do... 

Other  countries do... 


331,980 

1,044.120 

420,420 

591,360 


Total. 


2,387,880 


Heavy  oils : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

G  rea  t  Br  i  tain do . . . 

Russia do. . . 

North  America do... 

Other  countries do... 


2. 472, 140 
8, 802, 700 
216,040 
851,040 
482,240 
6,859,980 
835,280 


Total  . 


Petroleum : 

Great  Britain pounds. 

Russia do.  - . 

North  America do!.. 

Other  countries do... 


145, 640 
8,806,980 
51,166,300 
8, 411, 980 


Total. 


66,020,900 


Volatile  oil: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do . . . 

Other  conntrios do. . . 

ToUl 


3.885 
6,102 
21, 747 
8,953 
1,709 

37,397 


112.055 
19,676 

720,808 
11,461 

639,112 
84,833 


1,528,344 


888,761 
184,189 
21,560 


494,500 


32,748 
74,845 
41.727 


149,  S 


235,280 
256,309 
405,460 
515,460 


1,418,500 


2.076,360 
563,860 

19,580 

2,862,360 


6.022,160 


24,860 
882,140 
176,220 

78,540 


661,760 


900.900 
8,423.640 
•  594,000 

529,760 
3,807,260 
7,318,900 

719, 840 


14,522,420  '   16,794,860 


2,213,200 
14, 880, 360 
43, 053, 120 

2,795,980 


62,942,660 


8.115 
6,956 
82,180 
1.104 
2,333 

35,580 
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Jrflefff  and 


qumnHHei  imparled  Mo  Itahf^  and  whence  imported,  during  t\e  oix  monihB 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  i^9(?— Con  tinned. 


Articles  and  oountrlM  whenoe  imported. 

Qaantitiea. 

1895. 

1896. 

QBOCEKIIS,  SPICES,  BTO. 

Coffee: 

Great  Britain 

America.  Central  and  Soatfa 

Otiier  oountriea 

— ponndfl.. 

do — 

do.... 

7,574,600 
4,403,960 
1,298,220 

8,123,060 
8,879,480 
1,567,280 

Total 

13.276,780 

13, 569, 820 

....pounds.. 
do 

Anatria-Hnngary 

France 

24,379,060 
16,174,400 
13, 736, 140 
6,149,000 
7,591,980 
1,008,040 
10  801, 340 
117,480 

26.338.400 
0, 453, 180 

12, 871. 700 
4,767,280 

15, 180. 880 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Bossia 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Sffvpt 

do.... 

do.... 

905.960 
12, 122, 440 

Otter  ooontries 

do.... 

130,020 

Total 

79,957,460 

82,259,860 

pounds.. 

do.... 

Coeoa: 

Great  Britain 

Other  ooontriea 

454,960 
151,140 

438,020 
234,620 

Total 

606,100 

672,640 

....pounds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Spices: 

Great  Britain 

Asi»-.Britiah  colonies 

Oihflr  conntrien 

792.880 
226,380 
866,180 

707,940 
275,880 
366,620 

Total 

1,875,440 

1,440,340 

....pounds.. 
do.... 

ToInusoo  (leaf) : 

Anstria-Hnvgary 

G*>rmany. , ......... 

1,320 

173, 140 

126,020 

8, 382, 660 

1, 168, 200 

North  iTmerica 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

6.767,740 
1,012,000 

Total 

6,781.060 

9,871,620 

....pounds.. 
do 

CBKMICAIiS  DBUOfl,  ■!€. 
Acids: 

Austria-Hnngary 

France 

348,040 
1, 140, 720 
512,380 
386,100 
113,960 

427.680 
617, 760 

Germany 

do.... 

616, 340 

Gieai  Britain 

do.... 

196,220 

Other  countries 

do.... 

228,060 

Total 

2,610,200 

2,082,960 

....pounds.. 
do.--. 

Potash  and  soda: 

Great  Britain 

Other  oonntries 

8,194,780 
1,862,400 

7, 403, 200 
2, 112, 660 

Total 

10,047,180 

9,006,860 

....pounds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Alkaloids: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Switxerland 

H,060 

2,415 

1.619 

161 

20,710 
11,558 
2,261 

Other  oonntries 

do.... 

387 

Total.......  . 

18,264 

34,926 

....pounds.. 
do.... 

Oxides: 

Anstria-Hnngary 

GArmi^ny ........  c. 

133,620 
273,680 
652,960 
153,660 
880,020 

73,040 
766,140 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

do.... 

do 

687,400 
138,600 

Other  oonntries 

do.... 

160,060 

Total 

1, 662, 740 

1,714,240 

.  ...pounds.. 

Belgium 

4, 185, 040 
3,240,880 
7,981,820 
5,541,360 
963,600 

5,540,700 
2,062,720 

France a a........x.....x    .. 

do 

Germany 

do.... 

8,460.640 

Great  Britain 

Other  oonntries 

do... 

do.... 

4. 324, 980 
074,600 

Total 

21.918.100 

21, 363, 640 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Articles  and  quantiticB  imported  into  Italy,  and  whence  imported,  during  the  six  motUha 
ended  June  30,  1895  and  i^d^— Continued. 


Articlefl  and  countries  whence  imported. 

Quantities. 

1895. 

1896. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  ETC-^^ontinued. 
Chlorides: 

Frftnce       •                      •     ..••...•.......«...•.....••«■• 

....Dounds.. 

3,076,800 

3,827,720 

2,607,220 

144,540 

4,122,360 

Oemi&ny                ..        ................................. 

do.... 

3, 531. 660 

Oreat  Britain t 

.......do.... 

2,587,860 

Other  countries 

do.... 

850,520 

Total 

0, 146, 280 

11,092,400 

....pounds.. 
do 

Nitrates: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

464,860 

684,200 

16,886,080 

2, 270, 620 

842,820 
2, 796, 200 

America.  South  and  Central      

do.... 

15, 398. 240 

Other  conn  trids        ....   ....     •....  ••«••....•••••.••••• 

do.... 

1. 854, 100 

Total     .                       .                         

20,306,660 

20, 391, 860 

....pounds.. 

Sulphates: 

France 

1,607.080 

2.179,760 

26, 223, 340 

4,837,360 

4, 105, 480 

Germany 

do 

4,097,940 

Great  Britain                          

do.... 

41,753,800 

Other  countries 

do.... 

9,942,020 

Total 

84,818,440 

59, 959, 240 

■  •••Dounds.. 

Paraffin  (solid) : 

Austria-H  nnirarv.  .«.■•••..■«■••■••••..■ ••••■• 

33,000 

5,500 

2,200 

46,860 

180,620 

3,960 

1,045,900 

46,860 

Belgium 

do.-.. 

8,300 

France 

do.... 

220 

Grcrmany 

do.... 

123,640 

Great  Britain 

Holland    

do.... 

do.... 

1,668,480 

North  America - ...• 

do.... 

1,405.140 

Other  countries                    .                           ............. 

do.... 

1,100 

Total 

2.118,040 

3,248,740 

pounds.. 

do 

Cinchdnahaidc: 

Great  Britain 

Other  countries. . ... 

57,420 
130,680 

66,660 
124,300 

Total 

188.100 

190,960 

,.... pounds.. 

Gums  and  resins: 

Austria- Hungary ...•• ■•■• 

1.848,000 
261,360 
448,800 

1,817,860 

France 

do 

598,400 

Great  Britain 

do.-.. 

427,240 

Kussia 

do.... 

660 

North  America 

do.... 

15, 329, 600 
445.720 

7,586.480 

Other  countries 

do.... 

288,800 

Total 

18.383,480 

10,714,440 

....pounds.. 
do 

Soaps: 

Austria-Hungary 

France ..............r.......r.....rr.r 

44,880 
296,780 
177,100 
253.220 
165.880 

48,340 
881,480 

German  y 

do.... 

288,200 

Great  Britain 

do.... 

267,300 

Other  countries 

do.... 

176,660 

Total 

937.860 

1, 156, 080 

....pounds.. 
do 

DTBS.  TANNICS,  BTO. 

Wood,  roots,  etc. : 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

8,897,520 

654,280 

540,540 

608,740 

8,528,740 

1,046,760 

2,875,180 
1,565,080 

GreatBritain 

do.... 

2,392,280 

Spain 

do.... 

70,840 

Turkey 

do.... 

8,425,840 

Asia— British  colonies 

do.... 

891,660 

Tunis .                          ............... 

do.... 

476,080 

Other  African  countries .......rr--- 

do.... 

1,123,980 

North  America, ....t,,. 

do.... 

6,130.740 
6,293,540 

594,220 

Other  countries 

do.... 

6,176,060 

Total 

27,700,860 

26,030,720 

Indigo: 

France... , .....r..... 

....pounds.. 

85,640 
46,880 

18,480 

GennaDy 

• do — 

46;  080 
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ArtideB  and  quaniitieB  imparted  into  Italy,  and  wheHce  imported,  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^9&— Con  tinned. 


ArticlM  and  countries  whence  imported. 


DTSB,  TAirincs,  BTO.— oontinaed. 

Indiso— Continued. 

Great  Britain pounds. 

Asia— British  colonies do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Colors  and  coloring  extracts : 

France • .....••.. .pounds.. 

Germany do — 

Great  Britain do — 

North  America do 

Other  countries do — 


Total. 


HDCP,  FLAX,  JT7TB,  BTO. 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  etc.,  raw : 

France pounds. 

Asia— British  colonies do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Hemp,  flax,  etc.,  thread: 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

Belgium do — 

Germany do — 

Great  Britain do. 

Other  countries do. 


Total. 


Jute,  woven : 

Great  Britain pounds. 

Other  countries do... 


Total . 


Hemp  and  flax,  woven : 

Austria- Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


COTTON. 

Cotton,  raw. 

Austria-Hungary pounds.. 

Great  Britain do — 

Asia,  British  colonies do.... 

Egypt do.... 

America,  North do — 

America,  South  and  Central do 

Other  countries do.... 


Total. 


Cotton,  spun : 

France • pounds . 

Germ  any do . . . 

Great  Britain do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Cotton  textiles: 

German  y pounds . 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total.. 


Quantities. 


1895. 


1896. 


157,000 
256,740 
147, 180 


641,960 


73,700 
885,220 
126,940 


652,960 


513, 700 
2,077,680 
276.100 
125,840 
531,  520 


3,524,840  I 


586,520 
2,224,860 
563,420 
89,100 
568,260 

4,081,000 


100,320 
24.402,620 
3,752.820 


621,720 
26, 401, 320 
2,984,080 


28,255,260  1   30,007,120 


660,000 
3,809,520 

86,020 
121,000  I 

26,620  j 


704,220 
8,616,800 

120,340 
49,940 
73,260 


4, 703, 160  I 


4,564,560 


20,240  ; 
23,760  , 


15,400 
26.180 


44,000  I 


41,580 


83,160 
24,200 
64,900 
198, 440 
33,660 


74,360 
80,800 
63,360 
178,640 
37,840 


404,360  I 


385,000 


2, 
1, 

36, 
0. 

90. 

5, 


222,440  ' 
738,220 
831, 300  ■ 
168,140 
097.020  , 
797,720  I 
421,900  , 


1, 708, 300 

1,792,120 
46,856,700 

4, 220, 700 

92, 376, 020 

12,100 

3,524,400 


143, 277, 640    150, 490, 340 


223,300  j 

1,102,640  ' 

838,140  I 

75,900  I 


22,220 
213, 400 
465,520 
245,300 

11  440 


1,739,080  I 


957,880 


833,580 
8,718,880 
634,700 
386, 100  I 


690.140 

1, 490, 300 

402,600 

304,480 
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Articles  and  qwmiities  imparted  into  Italy j  and  whence  imported^  during  the  eix  m&ntke 
ended  June  30, 1895  and  i^9$— Continued. 


Articles  and  cotmtrieB  whence  imported. 


COTTON— continaed. 
Cotton  velvets : 

Austria-H  angary ponnds. 

Qennany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Totnl . 


Cotton  scarfs : 

Austria-Hungary ponnds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


WOOL,  HAIB,  ETC. 

Wod,  raw  and  waste: 

Aiistrla-HuAgary ponnds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Tunis do... 

Tripoli do... 

America,  Sonth  and  Central do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total . 


Wool  yam : 

France ponnds. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Wool,  manufnctured : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Wool  scarfs  and  tulle: 

France ponnds. 

Germany do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


SILK. 

Eggs  of  silk  worm: 

France pounds. 

Switzerland do... 

Other  coon taries do... 


Total. 


Coooons: 

Austria-Hangary pounds. 

France do... 

Switzerland do... 

Turkey do... 

Other  countries do. . . 


Total. 


Quantities. 


1895. 


126,500 


73,020 


302.040 
1,226,500 
3,528.800 
2,211,000 

916.740 
29.040 


6.863,340 
1,200,540 


16,368,000 


208,780 
355,960 
283,200 
152,900 
51,480 


1,226,320 


193,280 

500,060 

1,080,200 

1, 231, 120 

106,480 

84,920 


3,294,060 


34,179 

13,800 

858 

8,652 


52,480 


4,338 
490 
290 


5,118 


869,600 
474,320 

33,660 
577,940 

37,400 


1,492,920 


1806. 


8,520 

24,640 

45,760 

1,540 

8,360 


83,820 


8.140 

18,700 

18,700 

1.640 

1,320 


48,620 


572,440 

1, 132, 120 

2,8(18,300 

1,977.800 

946,000 

161,700 

8,080 

2.380,400 

1,420,760 


11, 402, 600 


215, 160 

281,820 

257,620 

63,140 

28,880 


846,120 


172,700 
501,160 
MO,  200 
099.020 
66,220 
63,360 


2,772,660 


10,107 
7.884 
1,086 
1.216 


20,338 


4,811 
264 
834 


5,409 


425,040 
199,320 

21,560 
69).  600 

87,420 


1,402,940 
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ArHeU*  amd  qu€mM^  imparted  into  Italy,  ami  tokence  impartedf  during  ths  9ix  montk$ 
emM  Jume  SO,  1895  and  189&-Continned. 


Artidee  and  oountriM  whence  impcNrted. 


BILK— oentiniied. 
8llk,dnw]i,niw: 

Aiutria-Hiuigwy poiuids 

France do.. 

SwitserUad do.. 

China do.. 

Other  comtriea do.. 

Total 

SOk.  drawn,  dyed: 

France ponnds 

Germany do.. 

Switaeriand do.. 

Other conntriea  do.. 

Total 

Waate«Uk,raw: 

Anetria-Hiingafy pounds 

Fraaoa do.. 

Germany do.. 

Bwitseriaad..., do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

SOk  tiasnes  and  manafactantt : 

AustriA-Hongary pounds 

France do.. 

Germany do.. 

Great  Britain do.. 

Svitserland : do.. 

Other  countries : do.. 

Total 

WOOD  AND  TIMBBR. 

Charcoal: 

Anstria-Hangary tons 

Switierland do.. 

Other  ooontries do.. 

Total 

Woodibrftiel: 

Austria-Hungary tons 

Switaerland do.., 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Timber  for  building : 

Austria-Hunguy tons 

France do.., 

Sweden  and  Sorway * do.. 

Switaerland do.. 

Iforth  America do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Furniture: 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

Germany do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Utenaila  and  works  of  wood : 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

Ftanoe do.. 

Germany do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 


Quantities. 

1805. 

1806. 

01,080 

1.118,420 

40.920 

414,260 

44,880 

111,320 

70l400 
240,020 
84,480 

1,704,560 

1,440.580 

144,661 

106,284 

26,373 

2,723 

193,032 
134.632 
42.103 

282,041 

870, 747 

140,140 
204,600 
11,440 
26,400 
676,720 

180,400 
103,620 
69,900 
47,300 
596,420 

1,059,800 

997,700 

8,300 
120,637 
115,600 
13,613 
21,206 
1,152 

5,341 
140,481 
180,037 
15,558 
16,764 
2.426 

280,497 

810,607 

8,060 
1,177 
2,881 

8,040 
1,035 
1,103 

7.128 

5,178 

24,807 

3.746 

838 

81,244 

6,161 

010 

20,302 

88,315 

171,848 

1,640 

601 

1,766 

36,873 

2,125 

181,815 

1,073 

425 

1,004 

24.924 

3,323 

214.446 

213,554 

515,000 
80,300 
70,200 

547.360 
71,060 
141, 240 

675,400 

759,660 

174,900 

67,980 

108,840 

510,840 

210,820 
75,240 
170,960 
511,000 

887,560 

976,580 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


ArticleB  and  quaniiiieB  imparUd  into  Italy,  and  whence  imported,  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^96— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries  whence  imported. 


Quantitieii. 


1896. 


PAPKB  AND  PAPBB  MATEBIAL. 

Rags  of  all  kinds : 

France pounds 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Wood  pulp: 

Austria-Hungary pounds, 

Germanv do.. 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Paper,  white: 

Austria-Hungary pounds, 

France do... 

Germanv do. . 

GreatBfitain do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Paper,  colored,  gilt  or  pftinted,  or  figured: 

France pounds 

Germany do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Paper,  packing: 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

France do.. 

Germany : do.. 

Other  countries do.., 

Total 

Pasteboards : 

A  ustria-Hungary pounds 

Germany do . . . 

Other  coun  tries do. . 

Total 

Hides,  raw:  ^^^ 

Austria-Hungary • ....pounds, 

France do.. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do.. 

Asia— British  colonies do.. 

Africsn  countries do.. 

Am  erica,  North do. . . 

America,  South  and  Central do.. 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Hides,  tanned : 

France pounds, 

Germany do.., 

Great  Britain do.. 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

MIXEBAL8,  MVTALB,  KACHmSS,  BTC. 

Scrap  iron  and  Bteel : 

Austria-Hungary pounds, 

Belgium do.., 

France do.. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do.. 

Spain do.. 

Sweden  and  Norway do.. 

Switzerland do . . . 

African  Countries do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 


1,912.680 
634,820 


913,880 
772,640 


2,447,600 


1. 680, 620 


10, 133, 640 

8.323,100 

627,440 

494,660 


11,870,640 

4,306,500 

842,600 

2.613,600 


14,678,740 


19,633,240 


230,340 
HI,  540 
202,180 
47.080 
69,960 


661,100 


112. 420 
416,020 
143,440 


671,880 


831,320 
394,020 
510, 180 
110,220 


1,346.740 


5,082,220 
132, 220 
138,820 


6.3.53,260 


1,873,900 

1, 788, 160 

065,140 

2, 289, 760 

6. 914, 040 

889. 240 

820,100 

9,204.140 

2,136.420 


25, 446, 900 


323,400 
752,400 
217, 800 
324,720 


1,618,320 


1,418,340 

7,995,900 

63, 711, 560 

68, 652, 840 

7,401,900 

6, 800, 640 

1,117.380 

2, 734, 820 

27,071,880 


184,580 

108,460 

236,600 

60,820 

28,820 


609,180 


196,680 
372,680 
190,620 


750,880 


828,020 

807,780 

724,240 

32,500 


1,392,000 


4,761,240 

295,680 

93.720 


6.194,040 


1.934,900 

1,466,640 

576,300 

2,428,360 

3,866.280 

898,260 

640,820 

8,061,020 

2,608,660 


22,279.840 


268,280 
722,920 
276,100 
206,800 


1,464,100 


718,080 

936,220 

8,043,860 

35,344,540 

82,932,060 

13,473,020 

5,398,140 

645,600 

8,877,080 

29, 168, 580 


171,893,480         180,427,060 
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Ariidea  and  quaniiiiea  inMorted  into  Italy,  and  whence  import^t  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^d6— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries  whence  imported. 


mNEBALS,  MBTAU,  MACHIN1C8,  ETC.— Continued. 

Cast  iron,  rough  (in  rough  castings) : 

Austria- Hungary pounds. 

franco do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Spain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Cast  iron,  worked : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Iron,  raw,  and  steel  ingots : 

Belgium pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Sheet  iron  and  steel : 

Austria- Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do.  .- 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Sweden  and  Norway do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Iron  and  steel  plate: 

Belgium pounds. 

Germany do... 

■       Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Tempered  iron  and  steel: 

France pounds. 

Germany do... 

Great  BriUIn do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Iron  and  steel  rails  for  railways : 

Belgium pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Other  countries do . . . 


Total. 


Iron  and  steel  pipes: 

Belgium pounds. 

Gkrmany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Quantities. 


1895. 


7, 965. 100 
1,661,000 
1,298,440 
109,996.700 
16, 228, 300 
3, 241. 480 


140,891,020 


255,640 
000.020 
540.760 
1.527,460 
1.084.380 
174,680 
391,600 


4,874,540 


425.260 
2,420 
584,540 
354,640 
402,820 


1, 769, 680 


1,866,460 

3, 225, 860 

843,040 

23, 836, 120 

0, 743, 580 

203,280 

1,848.220 

41,800 


41, 586, 160 


997,260 

6, 681, 840 

6, 488, 460 

526,460 

728,420 


15,422,440 


76,120 
177, 760 
95, 700 
30,800 


380,380 


7, 858, 840 

283,800 

1, 106, 160 

1, 730, 080 


483,120 


11,462,000 


240,680 
2,473,240 
2, 155, 340 

187,660 


5,056,920 


1896. 


5, 862, 340 
594,660 

1,054,680 
86, 619, 060 
13,936.560 

3, 012, 680 


111,079,980 


155,320 

829,340 

1,018.820 

1,854,380 

1,855,860 

96,580 

21, 340 


4, 831. 640 


2. 114, 200 

89,100 

22,579,480 

248.380 

275,440 


25,306,600 


1,487,200 

2, 168, 980 

589,160 

17,442,700 

9,013,180 

305,580 

1, 261, 260 

42,900 


32, 310, 960 


834, 620 

8,973,420 

6, 817, 800 

290,180 

428,560 


11,844,580 


40,040 

19,800 

880 

440 


61,160 


1,722,820 

21,340 

2,444,200 


85,800 
55,000 


4,329,160 


458,040 
1.878,140 
1,923,680 

214,500 


4, 494, 360 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


ArthUB  and  quaniiiiw  imparM  into  Italy,  and  whence  impotied,  during  the  six  monthe 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^96— ^^ontiuued. 


ArtiolM  and  countries  whenoe  imported. 


MINKRALS,  lORALS,  MACHIKBB,  BIG.— continued. 

Iron  and  ateelt  forged : 

Belgium pounds. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Other  countries  ,'. do... 


Total. 


Iron  of  second  fM>rioation : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Gennany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Iron  platos  oorered  with  xino,  tin,  etc.  (simple) : 

Great  Britain pounds. 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Ironplates  corered  with  zinc,  tin, etc.  (worked) : 

Grreat  Britain pounds. 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Iron  and  steel  instnunents  and  utensils : 

Austria-Hungary... pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Copper,  brass,  and  broniee,  in  pigs : 

France pounds. 

Great  Britain do... 

Egypt do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Copper,  brass,  and  bronse  (worked) : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Lead  in  pigs : 

France pounds. 

Greece do... 

Spain do... 

Other  oountriee do... 


Total. 


Zinc  in  pigs: 

France pounds. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Quantities. 


1806. 


989,420 
601.700 
701, 140 
110 
098,500 


2,961,800 


769,120 

960,180 

2,760,000 

4,466,000 

1,577,620 

248,880 

146.200 

179,080 


11,074,680 


2.044,460 
163,900 


2,208,360 


78,640 
191,400 


260,940 


620,400 
843,860 
967.660 
07,460 
151,580 


2,170,960 


122,640 
8,198,800 

109,600 
1,143,240 


4,677,540 


61,820 

126,840 

613, 140 

1,101,880 

688,100 

84,040 


2,066,620 


321,4 


440,000 
109,120 


870,540 


864,420 

1,607.220 

478,440 

436,040 


2,771,120 


1896. 


97,680 
1,146,860 
287,820 
660,660 
652,620 


2,845,040 


880,440 

858,440 

2,418,460 

6,178,080 

1,716,660 

259.160 

142, 740 

234,960 


12,677,940 


1,541,320 
392,040 


1,933,360 


156,640 


414,920 


535,600 
885,720 
1, 010, 240 
100,760 
119,900 


2. 101, 220 


197,340 
2,103,640 

206,800 
1,742,740 


4,249,620 


76,900 
199,100 
378,840 
1,018,380 
517.440 
151,800 


2,842,660 


248,160 
'168,*  9u6 


412, 06U 


86.800 

1.665,840 

256,960 

444,180 


2,462,780 
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ArUeUi  and  fumnUtim  imporUd  into  lialjf,  amd  whsHoe  imparUdy  during  the  »ix  w^tmtki 
eidtd  Jime  SO,  1895  and  i^^—Coottnaed. 


AriiolM  and  coantriM  whence  imporUd. 


MOnttALS,  UTALS,  MACHOntS,  XTO.— OOOthlMd. 

Ziiio,  worked: 

Austria-Hnngary pounds. 

Belgfom do... 

Trance..... do... 

Oermany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Other  oonntrlea do... 

Total 

Ifaehines  and  acocnaorlea ; 

ADBtria-Hnngaiy poundn. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Swttserland do... 

Other  oonntfies do... 

Total 

Optica]  and  physical  instromenta: 

Anstria-aungary poands. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  conntries do... 

Total 

Bailway  wagons : 

Belgium pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Gold,  worked : 

France pounds. 

Gerroanr do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do 

Total 

surer,  raw  and  worked: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Switaerland do... 

Other  eountriea do... 

Total 

Goidjewels  and  goldamitha'  wares : 

Franoe pounds. 

Germany do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Silver  Jewels  and  silyersmiths'  wares: 

France pounda. 

Germany do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  coonMaa do... 

Total 

Watches  and  clocks: 

Anstria-Hmgary number. 

Franoe do... 

Germany do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  countries do... 

Totrt 


Quantities. 

1809. 

1896w 

181,780 

346,060 

20,020 

1.021.700 

286.880 

539,880 

28,160 

67,640 
128,480 
546,260 
1.473,240 
607,200 
648,120 
1,980 

8,274,480 

8,471.820 

782.760 
495,660 
745,360 

7,287,720 
13,854,060 

4,818,440 
865,200 

588,720 
008,720 
922,020 

8,834,480 
18,384,360 

3,949,000 
874,280 

28,840,260 

88,701,580 

30,800 
51,040 
144,540 
25.300 
60,820 

44,660 
66,880 
228.580 
38,060 
63,140 

821,200 

441,820 

2,200 
16.280 
21,120 

1,760 

785.400 

198,660 
3,960 

41,360 

988,020 

176 

651 

513 

87 

885 
660 
306 

1,416 

1,358 

184 
8,838 
4.615 

525 
15 

4,485 

4,620 

180 

11 

8,622 

9,296 

25 

882 

91 

23 

1.551 

481 

60 

1,996 

2,115 

1,111 

8,503 

1,978 

965 

2,037 

7.211 

1,372 

915 

11,852 

11,535 

218 

10,488 

3,539 

146,210 

243 

155 

11,368 

5.104 

146,622 

243 

160.698 

163,637 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Artiole$  and  quantitiei  imparted  into  Italy f  and  whence  imported,  during  the  aix  monthe 
ended  June  30, 1895  and  i^d6— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries  whence  imported. 


MINEBALS,  METALS,  MAOBINBS,  BTC.— OOntinaed. 

Parts  of  watches  and  clocks: 

France ponnda.. 

GermaDv do.... 

SwitKorlaud do.... 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


BABTHB,  POTTBBY,  GLASS,  KTC. 

Chalk,  lime,  etc.: 

Austria-Hungary tons.. 

France do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

America,  North <lo 

Other  countries do... 


Total 

Cement  and  pressed  lime : 

Austria-Hungary tons.. 

France do. 

Other  countries do. 


f 


Total. 


Bricks,  tiles,  etc. : 

Austria- Hungary tons.. 

France do..., 

Germany t do.... 

Great  Britain do.... 

Switzerland do.... 

Other  countries do 


Total  . 


Coal: 


Austria-Hungary tons. 

Belgium do... 

France do.... 

Germany do. 

Great  Britain do.... 

Other  countries do. 


Total . 


Terra  cottas : 

France pounds.. 

Germany do 

Great  Britain do 

Other  countries do.... 


Total. 


MfVJnlioa: 

France pounds. 

Germany do... 

(treat  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Pottery: 

France pounds.. 

Germany do 

Great  Britain do 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


Porcelain : 

Austria-Hungary pounds.. 

France do ... . 

Germany do 

Other  countries do 

ToUl 


Quantities. 


1,540 

88,020 

2,420 

220 


00,200 


5,441 
12,882 
6,171 


12.203 


82.287 


816 

6,810 

403 


7,029 


247 
424 
661 
5,254 
148 
145 


6,770  , 


38,661 

6, 105 

18.755 

12,847 

2, 005, 022 

1,503 


2,087,290 


1,687,800 
251.680 
121,880 
181,940 


2,093,300 


161,260 
107,360 
87,620 
154,440 


460,680 


142,120 
518,540 
49,060 
44,880 


754,600 


129,580 

66.660 

308,220 


529.980 


1886. 


8.300 

72,000 

3,960 


80,080 


12,784 
11,560 
22,189 
502 
6,432 
5,995 


58,462 


259 

6,891 

412 


6,062 


175 

831 

507 

6,117 

310 

27 


7.057 


29.670 
10,870 
10,391 
10,302 
2, 118, 450 
2,464 


2. 182, 147 


1,591,480 
650,780 
214,280 
117.920 


2.583,460 


29.480 


7,480 
33.000 


93,940 


286,720 

542.740 

51,040 

49,500 


880,000 


124,740 
66.120 

244,860 
29,040 

463,760 
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Artiele$  and  quanUtie$  imported  into  Italy,  and  whence  imported,  durii^  the  eix  monthe 
ended  June  30, 1896  and  i^96— ContiDaed. 


Articles  and  coantries  whence  imported. 

Quantities. 

1895. 

1896. 

■ASTHB,  POTTKBT,  OLA88,  KTC.— continued. 

Aastria-Hongiiry 

Beleimn......... 

....pounds.. 
do.... 

160.400 
600,720 
358,380 
287,760 
787, 160 
17,820 

71,940 
852,880 

Fnince 

do.... 

212, 080 

Germany  T..rr--rTTrT ,-,,.^^,^-, ,.,,,,, ^ .^. 

do.... 

122.540 

Great  Britain 

Other  cotintrieB 

do.... 

do.... 

794.860 
2,420 

Total 

2,121,240 

1, 656. 720 

....pounds.. 
do..-. 

Works  of  glass  and  crystal: 

AastrurHangary 

Belffium 

2.323,640 

316, 920 

464,520 

2.502,040 

84,040 

61.480 

2,209.460 
295,460 

France 

do.... 

481,580 

Germany ....rr .,.-.. 

do.... 

1,936,440 

Great  Britain 

Other  countries ••••••• 

do.... 

do.... 

163,900 
31,680 

Total 

6,821.640 

6, 118, 520 

....pounds.. 
do.... 

Austria-Hungary 

France    .......t.,...,...^. ,,,»-.... 

1,496,000 
852,600 
660,460 
140,800 

1,142,240 
606,440 

Germany  rrrr, ...... ..-..,,.... 

do.... 

482,520 

Other  counteies 

do.... 

60,740 

Total 

8,048,760 

2, 160. 940 

•  •..•••tons.. 

CKBBALB,  YEQSTABLBS,  ETC. 

Com  and  wheat: 

Roumania .....«...... 

9,103 

236,257 

1,162 

4 

17 

2,689 

1,201 

58,302 

Rumia 

do.... 

366,689 
'8,662 

Turkey 

do.... 

Asia,  British  colonies 

AiHcan  countries 

America,  South  and  Central 

Othfir  conntrieSr ,,.,... r ... , 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

8,865 

66 

257 

736 

Total 

240.423 

442,656 



tons.. 

do.... 

Grain  and  oats : 

Austria-Hungary 

Roumania 

8,915 

12,104 

43,839 

21,195 

408 

2.142 
14,268 

8.203 
42.357 

Russia 

do.... 

19.739 

Turkey 

do.... 

12,224 

America,  North 

America,  South  and  Central 

Other  countries 

do..^. 

do.... 

do.... 

18.836 
86,813 
2,207 

Total 

102,271 

130,879 

pounds.. 

do..-. 

Flour: 

Austria-Hungary 

Franco - 

773,080 
38,600 
33,440 
65,560 

728,680 
13.640 

Russia 

do.... 

2,224.640 

Other  countries 

do.... 

302,720 

Total 

910,580 

3,264,580 

....pounds.. 
do 

Bran: 

Austria-Hungary 

Malta 

1, 297, 120 
06,920 
2,786,740 
210, 760 
87,340 
584,980 

2.837,280 
1,320 

Russia 

do 

6,655,980 

11,000 

66,000 

612,040 

Switaerhind 

Turkey 

do.... 

do.... 

Other  countries 

do.... 

Total 

5,062,860 

8.683,620 

....pounds.. 
......  do  . 

Fecula: 

Austria  Hungary 

Belffium 

998,580 

679, 140 
3,179,880 

612, 040 
2,993,980 
2.064.920 

527,780 

788,700 
1,684,760 
8, 701. 060 

630,300 
3,386.860 
2, 589, 840 

348,920 

Germany 

do.  .. 

Great  Britain 

Holhmd 

do...- 

do.... 

Asia,  British  colonies 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

Total 

11.056,820 

13, 079. 440 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Afiiolea  tnd  qumtUUiei  imi 


I  imparM  UUo  Italy,  amd  whence  inMetied,  imirimg  ihe  etx 
eiUM  Jume  SO,  1S95  tnd  1896'-C<nitium%d. 


ArtiolM  and  oonntries  whence  imported. 

Quantities. 

1896. 

1896. 

Starch: 

Austria-Hnngazy 

Belfflam -,-,.,--^,., 

....pounds.. 
do.  .. 

489,780 
270,880 
891,160 
206,480 
101,880 
62,800 

682.580 
246,740 

Germany t. -,,«  r... ............... 

do 

502,700 

Grpat  Britain , , 

do.... 

180,840 

Holland 

do 

185, 4G0 

Other  coontrlea 

do.... 

62,920 

Total 

1.461,480 

1,780,220 

....pounds.. 
do.... 

Dried  frnit: 

AiMtria-Hongazy 

Pnuice - 

1,298,880 
273,900 
338,380 
392,700 
274,680 

694.000 
881,280 

Greece 

do.... 

1U4, 180 

Turkey 

do.... 

478,880 

Other  countries 

do.... 

82;  230 

Total 

2,676,200 

2, 415, 000 

....pomids.. 

Oleaginonsaeeds: 

Anstria-Hangary 

Ifranoe , 

408,680 

027.809 

150.700 

121.880 

2.024,440 

47,406,820 

10,780 

1,929,840 

4.287,120 

02,060 

894,140 
186,480 

Gr^ftt  Prit-^ln . 

do.... 

Russia 

do 

248,820 

Turkey 

do.... 

4.889.580 

African  countries 

America,  South  and  Central 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

42,011,860 

48,180 

1,900,780 

4, 832, 020 

Total 

67,244,220 

53,877,400 

...  rTM>nnd8,r 

OU  ai  palm  and  eoooa: 

France ...•■•■.........•..•.. 

2,882,820 

2,889,600 

286,120 

181,720 

1,743.000 

Great  Britain 

do 

087,300 

Asia,  British  colonies 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

94,800 

Total ; 

6,639,180 

2,825,020 

....poands.. 
do.... 

Austria-Hungary 

Franco 

837,120 
1,229,680 
2,513,080 

489,480 
848,780 

Germany 

do.... 

2,961,640 
143,880 

^TAAt  TtHtuXn 

do.... 

Switzerland •. 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

1,031,580 
140,800 

863,940 
'287,520 

Total 

6,662,140 

5,356,240 

•  •••number.. 

AimiALS  AND  AJOXAL  PBODUCTS. 

Horses, mulos,  etc.: 

Austria-Mnngary 

6,861 
617 
185 
429 

1,018 

9.919 
1  439 

France 

do 

Switserland 

do 

183 

Turkey 

do.... 

884 

Other  countries 

do.... 

916 

Total 

8.906 

18,821 

..•.number. 
do.... 

Oxen: 

Austria-Hungary 

Roumania...r.... 

2,687 

119 

231 

80 

288 

1,894 
302 

Switzerland 

do.... 

226 

Turkey 

do.... 

144 

Other  countries 

do.... 

1,539 

Total 

3,406 

3,905 

number. . 

do.... 

Sheep  and  goats: 

Austria*  Hungary 

Turkey 

43 

3 

610 

817 

Other  countries 

do.... 

373 

Total 

668 

890 
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ArtioUa  and  quaniiiies  imparted  into  Italy ,  and  whence  imported,  during  the  six  montKs 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^^— Continued. 


Artldea  and  ooontrles  whence,  imported. 


ANOCALB  AND  ANIMAL  PBODU0T8— OOntinned. 
Hogg: 

Austria-Hnngary nnmber. 

France do... 

Switserland >. do... 

Other  countriee do... 


Total. 


Qaantities. 


1895. 


2,014 


645 
9 


2,6«8 


Fiah: 

Anatria-Hniigsry • ..«.•... pounds. 

Denmark , do... 

France do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Portagal do... 

Spain do... 

Sweden  and  Norway do... 

AAlcan  oonntrles do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  conntriea • do... 


Total . 


Clieeae: 

Anstria'Hnngary ponnda. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Holland do... 

Switzerland do... 

Turkey do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total . 


641,740 
716,760 

2,354,880 

12. 913. 560 

254,320 

2, 899, 160 

7,836,840 
836.  G60 
874.940 

1,266,200 


30, 585, 060 


250,140 
68,420 
80,740 

122,980 
4,581,720 

404,360 

389,840 


5,898,200 


Fat  of  all  kinds: 

Austria- Hungary ponnds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Great  Britain do... 

America,  North do . . . 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  countries do... 


53,240 
146,300 
1,045,880 
2, 008, 300 
1,276,440 
10,224,040 
3,802,700 


Total. 


Stearic  acid: 

Austria-Hnngary ...ponnda. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total . 


Manure: 

Austria-Hungary tons. 

France do... 

Great  Britoin do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


mSCKLLANEOUS. 

Haherdasherr: 

Austria- Hnogary ponnds. 

France do... 

Gkermany do... 

Great  Britain ilo... 

Switzerland do. . . 

Other  countries do... 


10, 247, 800 


365.860 
432,520 
574, 420 
283,040 
266,540 
882,140 


2, 254, 120 


3,912 
5,685 
11.870 
18,133 


39,100 


108.680 
176,880 
318,120 
58,526 
80,580 
16,620 


Total. 


708.400 


Portahle  organs,  pianofortes,  etc. : 

Austria  Hungary . , 

Fran  ce '. 


.number.. 
do..-. 


120 
72 


0  B — ^VOL  II- 


-IG 


1896. 


218 

7 

795 

17 


1,0:J7 


l,0M.24O 
1,605,120 
1, 837. 880 
10,534,480 

811,740 
8,684,620 
4^081,660 

688,500 
2,863,300 
1,007,380 


27,418,820 


166,980 
117,920 
116,720 
155,540 
4, 574, 460 
681,240 
415, 360 


6,127.220 


84,100 
25,960 
1,081,300 
2, 899, 100 
2,124,9tH) 
11,929,50U 
495,660 


18, 590, 660 


377, 080 
255,200 
258,280 
287,980 
104,500 
346,280 


1, 269, 520 


6,650 
8,627 
16,045 
21.518 


47.879 


108,020 
170, 500 
824. 720 
57,640 
18,700 
20,680 


700,200 


82 
66 
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Ariiolea  and  quantificB  imported  into  Italy,  and  whence  imported,  during  the  six  monihe 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  i^d^— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries  whence  imported. 

Quantities. 

1805. 

1886. 

Mi8CELiJiHEOUi*~oontinaed. 

Portable  organs,  pianofort«8,  etc.— Continaed. 

Germany 

Other  countries 

number.. 

do.... 

413 
26 

346 
20 

Total 

031 

503 

....num1)er.. 
do.... 

Musical  instruments  (not  named) : 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

2,279 
380 

5,802 
201 

1,441 
255 

Germany 

do.... 

4,083 
252 

Other  countries 

do.... 

Total 

8,752 

5,981 

pounds.. 

do.... 

India  rubber,  raw: 

Great  Britain 

Other  countries 

265,320 
224,400 

84,920 
324,500 

Total 

480,720 

409,420 

pounds.. 

do 

India  rubber,  worked : 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

12,100 
31,240 
142, 340 
49,060 
11,000 
17,820 

10,340 
37,840 
189,640 

Germany -r. 

do.... 

Great  BrlUin 

Switserland 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

65,780 
13,860 
19,140 

Total 

263,560 

336,600 

...hundreds.. 
do.... 

Hats,  felt  and  others: 

Austria-Hungary 

France  

SO 
83 
20 
286 

1 

47 
44 

Germany 

do.... 

88 

Great  Britain 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

205 
3 
2 

Total 

400 

338 

pounds.. 

rto 

Artificial  flowers: 

Austria-Hungary 

France - 

3,027 

6,103 

8,362 

129 

5,066 
6:966 
8.624 

Germany .    * 

do.... 

Other  countries 

do-... 

611 



Total 

17,811 

21,286 

^  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  AND  ARTICLES. 

Articles  and  quantities  exported  from  Italy,  and  tehither  exported  during  the  six  m4mths 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  1896, 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OILS. 

Wine  in  casks: 

Anstria-Hungsry gallons.. 

France do.... 

Germanv do.... 

Great  Britain do.... 

Malta do.... 

Switzerland do.... 

African  countries do 

America,  North do... 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  countries ; do... 

Total 


Quantities. 


1896. 


9,314,854 

9,957,521 

563,803 

427,466 

1,681,075 

1,666,601 

685,418 

293,416 

1,800,906 

1.080.802 

8,007,517 

2,797,261 

1,204,560 

764,781 

256,520 

468,408 

6,682,931 

4,110,606 

847,966 

267,638 

24,125,642 

21,719,439 
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Articlea  and  qtMntities  exported  from  Italjf,  and  whither  exported  during  the  Hx  months 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  i<9^— Continued. 


Articles  and  coimtries  of  deetimitioii. 


8PIBIT8,  W»B8,  AND  OIIi»>-0Ontill1ied. 

Wine  ill  bottles: 

France haodreds. 

African  countries do... 

America,  North do. . . 

America,  Son th  and  Central do . . . 

Other  oonntries do... 


Total. 


Alcohol  in  casks: 

Austria-flunguy gallons . 

France do... 

Switaerland do... 

America,  Sonth  and  Central do... 

Other  coimtries do... 


Total. 


OUveoU: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Fnmce do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Malta do... 

Holland do... 

Russia do... 

Swilserland '. do... 

America,  North do . . . 

America,  South  and  Central do. . . 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Essence  of  orange: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany *. do. . . 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Egypt do... 

North  America do... 

Other  countries do... 


Totol. 


OBOCIRU8,  SPICES,  AlfD  TOBACCO. 

Sweetmeats  and  preserves : 

France .••••••••. ..».•••. •••  .pounds. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

HoUand do... 

America,  North do . . . 

Other  coimtries do... 


Total. 


Spices  not  mentioned : 

France •••• • ••.pounds. 

Great  Britain do... 

America,  North do . . . 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  ooontriee do... 


Total. 


CHBMIGAL0,  DBU08,  BOflllfS,  AND  PBRFUUBBY. 

Boraoic  acid : 

Great  Britain pounds. 

America.  North do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Alkaloids: 

GreatBritain pounds. 

Greece do... 

Turkey do... 


Quantities. 


1895. 


1,055 
1,380 
4,771 
7,298 
2.325 


16,824 


1,876 
10,220 
6,677 
5,068 
3,996 


28,576 


6, 502, 100 
10,443,400 
4, 780, 380 
5,464,680 
856,240 
2,360,820 
8,926,060 
1,209.760 
5, 213, 560 
6,262.300 
2,458,280 


64, 557, 580 


96.063 
76,027 
29,636 
158,485 
7,405 
8,841 
233,943 
20,394 


624,793 


9,240 
70,620 
128,480 
1,009.580 
131. 340 
84,260 


1,488,520 


27,940 
469,480 

87.340 
667,040 
180,900 


1, 382, 700 


951,940 
419,540 
614,580 


)igitized  t 


1896. 


985 
2,432 
4,349 
7,213 
2,381 


17,360 


1.214 
17.471 

2,879 
10.660 

7,239 


39,472 


6.389,020 
20,438,220 
6,885,460 
9,568,240 
1,266.540 
4,867.320 
7,096.320 
1,615.900 
4.745,409 
10, 074, 460 
3,678.400 


76,125,280 


118,914 

50,534 

40,528 

250,958 

6,315 

4,492 

217,038 

77,446 


765,225 


19,140 
74, 140 
66.440 
670,240 
109,780 
136.840 


976,580 


27.280 
674,520 

54.120 
407,880 
878, 1*80 


1, 541, 980 


1,620,740 
126,160 
667,820 


48  61 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Articles  and  quantities  exported  from  Italy,  and  whither  exj}orted  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  /^9^— Continued. 


Articles  and  ccnintrleft  of  desttnation. 


Qnan  titles. 
1805.  1800. 


CHEMICALS,  DBUaSf  BOSIIfS,  AND  PBRFUXBBT— continued. 

AlkaloidB'Continaed. 

America,  North ponnda. 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


146 

213 


Total. 


1,410 


Sea  salt  and  rock  salt : 

Great  Britain tons.. 

Bussia do — 

Sweden  and  Norway do — 

Turkey do — 

America,  North do.... 

America,  Central  and  South do — 

Other  countries do.... 


72,584 
787 

84,006 
7,765 
2,041 


Total. 


117, 183 


Tartrate  and  dregs  of  wine : 

Austria-Hungary pounds.. 

France do 

Germany do — 

Great  Britain do...* 

Holland do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do... 


480,160 
854,200 
480.460 
772. 380 
300,180 
703,160 
036,600 


/ 


Total. 


20, 160, 140 


Matches  of  wood  and  wax : 

AuAtria>Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Greece do... 

Tunis do... 

TripoU do.... 

America,  Central  and  South do.. 

Other  countries do.. 


134,640 
115,280 


288,200  / 

350,040 
1,222,080 


Total  . 


2, 125, 140 


Orange  juice : 

France pounds. 

Great  Britain do... 

Kussia do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do . . . 


2,233,220 
3,744,400 


Total. 


Juice  of  licorice,  aloe,  etc. : 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

Belgium do 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do 

Other  countries do . 


Total  . 


Soap: 

Austria*Hniigary.. pounds  . 

Great  Britain do... 

Switserland do... 

Erythrea  (Italian  colony) do... 

Otner  AfHcan  countries do.... 

America,  North do . . . 

America,  South  and  Central do 

Other  countries do..., 


Total. 


COLORS,  AND  DYKING  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

Woods,  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  for  dyeing  and  tanning: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. . . 

France do 

Germany do 

Great  BriUin do.... 


303,500 
807,340 


6,587,460 


86,300 
156,860 
118, 140 
106.380 
402,820 

584,540  I 


1,404,040 


77,660 

1, 301, 2^ 

00,660 


075, 040 
260,260 
315, 260 


3, 119, 160 


060,640 
12,307,000 
3. 553, 880 
17, 180, 280 


37 

605 
517 


1,937 


1,170 

6,518 
83,055 

2.308 

582 

15,750 

4,660 


115,042 


1,002,100 
804,700 
1.058,200 
6,387,380 
1.416,800 
6,765,440 
703,340 


10,008,020 


525,140 
84,700 
16,060 

204,160 
11,440 


050,640 


2,000,000 


2,113,540 

8,770,800 

110,220 

740,820 

170,060 


6,023,840 


84,020 

87,500 
137,500 
212,740 
857.060 
827,800 
160,840 


1,377,420 


87,120 
,170,620 
106,260 
810,660 

03,020 
605.600 
886. 540 
175,  780 


2,047,560 


1,836,500 
13,046,220 

2,018,520 
16,0iM,800 
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Articles  and  quantities  exported  from  Italy,  and  whither  exported  during  the  six  monthe 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  i^d^— Oontiuaed. 


Artioleg  and  countries  of  destination. 


COLOBS,  AXD  Dramo  AKD  TAlfXINO  MATSBIALB— eontinued. 

Woods,  leayes,  roots,  etc.,  for  dying  and  tanning — Continaed. 

Holland ponnds . 

America,  North do... 

Other  ooimtrles do... 


Total . 


HXKP,  FLAX,  JUTB,  BTC. 

Homp,raw: 

Anstria-Hnngary ponnds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Qermany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Spain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Quantities. 


1895. 


1,087,040 
7,018,660 
1,658,040 


44,752.840 


Total. 


Hemp,  flax,  and  Jute,  carded : 

Austria>Hnngary pounds. 

France do... 

Great  BriUin do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Cordage  and  ropes : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

^        France do... 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Hemp,  flax,  and  Jute,  woven : 

Austria*Hungai7 pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


COTTON. 

Teitures  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton : 

Turkey pounds. 

African  countries do... 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


WOOL,  HAIB,  ETC. 

Wool,  natural: 

Austria-Hungary ponnds. 

France do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  oonn  tries do... 


Total. 


Tissues  of  wool : 

America,  Central  and  South pounds. 

Other  countries do... 


Total . 


Cocoons: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Switserland do... 

Other  countries do . . . 

Total , 


2,830,760 
1.216,160 
7,570.800 
13, 530. 220 
14,237.740 
2. 970, 600 
1, 322, 420 
3,230,940 


46, 030, 640 


i.ll',  '^^0 
1,  l.iitEi.  ]  EO 

]uii  :sL>0 
LO&T,  100 


2.705,120 


208,780 

150,480 

400,860 

1,261,700 


2,030,820  : 


282,260 
866,420 
807,820 
203,040 
616,440 
131, 780 
805,140 


2,801,000 


841.720 

155.760 

8, 617, 680 

478,060 


5,003,220 


350,480 
233,420 
97,240 
812, 240 
2,390,320 

3,001,700  I 


134,200 
133,760 


108,440 
01,520 
4,180 

204, 140 


1890. 


1,000,120 
4,878,720 
4.154,260 


43,350,140 


2,063,400 
1,006,740 
0,273,440 
10,808,060 
17, 345, 680 
2,655,840 
1,102,400 
4,128,060 


40,865,420 


550,440 
1,031.360 

322,060 
1, 720, 420 


3, 634, 180 


286,440 

207, 240 

815, 980 

1, 040, 780 

2, 050, 440 


356,740 
577,040 
1,830.860 
800,060 
834,620 
82,500 
407,860 


4, 088, 480 


478,280 

268.620 

4,106,040 

016,060 


6,860,800 


78,100 

656,260 

103.720 

406,340 

1,380,720 


2, 714. 140 


137, 720 
186, 620 

274,340 


233.200 

45,320 

210,220 

~388,740 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Articlen  and  qttaniUies  exported  from  Italy,  and  whiiher  exported  during  the  six  monthe 
ended  June  30, 1896  and  i^^d— CoDtiuned. 


Articl< 

M  and  countries  of  destination. 

Quantities. 

1895. 

1896. 

Silk,  drawn,  raw: 

AuBtriji-Huiigary . . . 
Franoif 

BILK— continued. 

pounds.. 

do.... 

339,900 
772,860 

1,703,900 
06,000 

2,238,000 
700,980 

840,560 

1,203,400 

1,739,640 

40,040 

Oermany 

do.... 

Great  Britain 

do.... 

Switxerland 

do... 

1,928.620 
456,400 

Other  oonntries 

do.... 

Total 

5,881,700 

6,774,120 

Waate  silk,  raw: 

France  

580,800 
94,160 
284,020 

2.020,920 
292,880 
330.380 
92,180 

Germany 

do 

Switaerland 

America,  North 

do.... 

do.... 

Other  countries 

do.... 

111,760 

07,980 

Total 

1,070,740 

2,820,840 

pounds  . 

Waate  silk,  worked: 
Vranoe 

226,880 
128,920 
845,400 
280,600 

09,300 
99,220 
125,840 
874,020 

Germany 

do 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

Total 

937,200 

000,380 

.  .,-^tM>nnds.. 

Silk  thread: 

France 

237 

67 

154 

4,974 

1,284 

Malto 

.::;.r^.do.... 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

99 

073 

Total 

5,422 

2.050 

res  of  silk: 

pounds.. 

do 

Textures  and  mannfactu 
Austria-Hungary  ... 
Belgi  um 

22,090 

2,090 

8,104 

44,601 

80,487 

6,046 

123,074 

43,894 

18,  M8 

44,418 

17,987 

22,550 

32,208 
610 

Frauce  

do.... 

11,521 

28,780 

158,404 

5,240 

Germany 

do 

Great  Britain 

Malta 

do.... 

do.... 

Switaerlsnd 

Turkey 

do.... 

do 

117,540 
33,077 

A  frican  countries  . . . 

America,  North 

America,  Central  and 
Other  countries 

I  south.'";.'.'.\".\\\\"'.".. '.'■.■*.'.*.  .*.■*. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

17, 974 
77,097 
20.034 
10,450 

Total 

4:)5,404 

526,430 

WOOD,  STRAW,  KTC. 

tons.. 

Charcoal : 

France 

521 

971 

17,091 

2,307 

919 

Malta 

do 

3,346 

Spain 

do 

23.407 

Other  countries 

do.... 

407 

Total 

20,890 

28,198 

tons.. 

do.... 

Wood  for  fuel: 

Austria-Hungary  ... 
France  

957 
1,566 
2,826 
1,948 

145 

1,441 
1,696 
1,831 
2,170 
09 

MalU 

.  ...    do  .. 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

Total 

7,441 

7,106 

•  •••...tons.. 

Timher  for  bnilding: 

3,061 
1,846 
1.287 
6.035 
2,784 
4.000 

2.109 
2.722 

France 

do.... 

Groece 

do.... 

847 

Spain       

do 

7,355 

African  countries  r-- 

do... 

2,760 

Other  countries 

do.... 

5,879 

Total 

19, 919 

21,728 
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ArHelei  and  qnaniities  exporMfrom  Italy ^  and  whiiher  exported  during  the  six  monthB 
mded  June  30, 1896  and  i<9M— Continued. 


Articles  and  oountries  of  destinatioii. 


Qaantities. 


1805. 


1896. 


WOOD,  sntAW,  rrc — oontinaed. 
Stavefl  and  hoops : 

Auttria-Hungary poands. 

France do... 

Oreece do... 

ICalta do... 

Other  oountries do... 

Total 

Boots  for  brashes : 

AuHtria-Hnngary pounds. 

France do... 

Crermany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Malta do... 

Switserlnnd do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Furniture: 

Aostria-Hnngary pounds 

France do.. 

Germany do.. 

SwitKorfand do.. 

African  countries do.. 

America,  Central  and  South do.. 

Other  conntrifss do.. 

Total 

Utensils  and  works  of  wood : 

AustriA-Hungary pounds 

Fiance do.. 

Gtornuuny do.. 

Switzerland do.. 

AfHcan  countries do.. 

America,  Central  and  South do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total , 

Basket  work  and  mats : 

Austriii^Hunffary pounds 

Other  coontms do.. 

Total 

Braid  of  straw  and  bark  for  hats : 

Austria-Hungary pounds 

France do.. 

Germany do.. 

Switaerland do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

Straw  hats:  ^      ,    ^ 

Austria-Hungary hundred 

Belgium do.. 

France do.. 

Germany do.. 

Great  Britain do.. 

Greece do.. 

Switaerland do.. 

America,  Korth do.. 

Other  countries do.. 

Total 

White  paper: 

Austna-Hungary pounds 

France do.. 

•  Germany do.. 

Turkey do.. 

African  oountries do.. 

America,  North do.. 

America,  Central  and  South do.. 

Other  countries do... 

Total 


231,000 
642,400 
280,520 
4,400 
158,400 


1,324,400 


1,217,990 
090,880 
751, 740 
258,720 
146, 300 
792,660 
263,440 


4,411,600 


150,  MO 
306,020 
106,820 
243,320 
266,320 
70,400 
370,260 


1,521,000 


237,380 
4,303,420 
115,040 
363,000 
366,860 
242,000 
730,400 


6,367,560 


428,780 
415,580 


844,360 


64,240 
116,160 

68,420 
676,400 
790,680 


1,616,900 


493 

166 

677 

928 

6,920 

1,166 

2,870 

16,762 

1,030 


29,891 


647,460 
187,720 

28,160 
280,120 
622,820 

70,400 

1,786,680 

170, 740 


3, 811, 500 


{ 
209,440 
856,680 
266,980 
128.260 
297,440 


1. 747, 900 


1,190,420 
1,380,400 
664,740 
299,860 
03,600 
786,620 
280,060 


4,604,600 


231,440 
236,400 

70,340 
255,640 
342,980 

61,820 
347,600 


1,561,220 


226,600 
8,300,440 
110,000 
366.960 
856,740 
606,400 
694,980 


6.664,120 


340,780 
617,540 


958,320 


00,280 
373,780 

86,900 
t77,730 
094,840 


1,993,860 


472 

66 

713 

1,000 

2,774 

1,054 

1,114 

17,163 

2,216 


26,571 


418,660 
265,980 

76. 780 
809,640 
383,240 

44,660 

2, 121, 240 

284,400 


4,212,660 
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COMMERCIAl^   RELATIONS. 


Articles  and  quantities  esmortedfram  Italy,  and  whither  exported  during  the  six  months 
efkied  June  SO,  1896  and  i^96— Continued. 


Articles  and  coantries  of  destination. 


WOOD,  STRAW,  ETC.— continned. 
Paper  for  packing: 

AnstrHa-Hongaiy *. pounds. 

Malta do... 

Turkey do... 

Eicypt do... 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total  . 


Works  of  paper  and  pasteboard : 

America,  Central  and  South pounds. 

Other  countries do... 


Total  . 


Baw  hides:  »"'"• 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Bwitserland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total  . 


EidgloTes: 

France 100  nair. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Switaerland do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Minerals  of  all  sorts:       «°™^  ^  «"^- 

Belgium tons. 

France do... 

Great  Britain do... 

America,  North do . . . 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


SilTer,  raw  and  worked : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Great  Britain : : do... 

Switzeriand do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Marble  raw:        stowe,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass. 

Franco tons. 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Switzerland do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 

Marble,  worked: 

Austria- Hungary .■.•••■■••( •••..pounds. 

Belgium do... 

Fiance * do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Russia do... 

Spain do... 

Turkey do... 

African  countries .: do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  Central  and  South do. . . 

Other  countries do... 


Quantitief 


1895. 


405,880 
366,400 
668,020 
1,056,900 
750, 220 
426. 140 


4,652,500  I 

68,200 
44,000 


112,200  ! 


1, 845. 140 

980.320  , 
1, 117, 160 
7,661,280 
237,820  I 
853,820  , 


12,015,540  < 


1,011  I 
611  ' 
1,560 
1,357  I 
1,222  I 


6,108  ! 


32,050 
0,484 


8,554  I 


133,960  ' 


1,826 
16.904  , 


28,877  I 


8,237 
4,882 
2,886 
1.440 
1,157 
11,528 
6,510 


86,158  ! 


Total ,      64,333,500  , 


1806. 


440,880 
281.160 
755,020 
1,015,540 
1.117.600 
270,600 


4, 781, 700 

135,840 
4;S,000 


168. 740 


1, 870, 000 
1, 252, 020 
1,244,540 
4, 002. 180 
248,600 
111,  760 


9, 829, 100 


166 

816 
4,547 

840 
3,848 

494 


10, 211 


47,777 

9,821 

136,433 


8,560 


197,591 


5,416 
11,001 


6,424 
4,826 


28,657 


0,866 
5.410 
6,328 
823 
1,162 
10,237 
8,203 


41,008 


3,387,560 

2,742,080 

616,000 

454,520 

1, 109, 020 

1,037.300 

17, 530. 200 

21.420.520 

1,516,000 

2.668,480 

653.400 

216.020 

5,444,560 

4.007.100 

5,550.400 

6,305,860 

21.814,760 

24.711,720 

1, 021, 480 

3.250,800 

4,774,220 

8. 245. 600 

74,000,400 
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ArUclea  and  quantities  exported  from  Italy,  and  whither  exported  during  the  six  monih$ 
ended  June  SO,  1895  and  /i^d^— Gontiuaed. 


Articles  and  oonntriM  of  destiiiAtlon. 


8TONB,  KABTB,  POTTBBT,  AMD  GLAflS— CO&tllHIied. 

Chalk,  lime,  etc.: 

Auatria-fliukgary tons. 

Belgium do... 

Fnmce do... 

Oennany do... 

Great  Britsin do... 

Russia do... 

Switserland .• do... 

America,  North do... 

America, Central  and  Soath do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Cement  and  pressed  lime: 

Greece tons. 

Biritzerland do... 

Turkey do... 

Airican  countries do... 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Bricks,  tiles^tc. : 
Austria-Hungary, 


Switserland do... 

Turkey do... 

African  countries do... 

America,  Central  and  South — do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total 


Sulphur,  raw  or  refined : 

Austria'Hungary •..•«. ..tons. 

Belgium do... 

Fnukoe do.., 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Greece do... 

Holland do... 

Portugal do... 

Russia do... 

Spain do... 

Sweden  and  Norway do... 

Turkey do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  Centrsl  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Terracottas: 

Austria-Hnngiry ..••.■••■*.••.. potmds. 

Greece do... 

Turkey do... 

Tunis do... 

Tripoli do... 

Other  countries  of  Africa do... 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


Quantities. 


ia». 


8,181 

333 

3,030 

2,725 

763 

1.071 

1,007 

049 

560 

1,271 


10.408  I 


068  i 

137 

303 

132 

875 


1,830 


80,010 
1,807 
55 
813 
132 
810 


42,227 


0,822 
2,867 
40,888 
0,001 
14,702 
11, 115 
2,282 
7,110 
10,045 
11,710 
3,007 
5,088 
87,510 
1,088 
5,343 


172, 676 


254,760 

1,320 

185,520 


Total. 


Glass,  crystal  and  enamel : 

Austria-Hungary pounds.. 

JTrauoe do 

Great  Britain do.... 

Asia,  British  colonies do 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


CBKBAL8,  PLOUH,  VBOBTABUS,  ETC. 

Grain  and  oats: 

Austria-Hungary 

Fnukoe 


1,176,560 

130, 240 
636,000 


2,225,800 


616,660 
1,358,060 

788,700 
1,060,200 

048,640 


4, 781, 260 


.tons..! 
.do — I 


2.112 


1806. 


7,442 

880 

5,885 

2,584 

1,073 

806 

8,722 

2,383 

2,205 

715 


26,654 


83 
584 


140 
27 


1,303 


50,524 

1,020 

182 

1,441 


866 


03,433 


10,684 
8,853 

87.041 
7,517 

14,600 

18,020 
1,177 

11,168 
7,005 
8,214 
7,640 
5.060 

68,225 
1,580 
6,267 


205,856 


346,720 

2,200 

96,360 

720.740 

2,200 

430,660 

156,430 

506,640 


2,350,040 


620,520 
1,780,000 
1, 039, 040 
1, 167, 700 

818,400 


5, 327, 520 


1,040 


Digitized2?^^OOgF 
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COMliEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Articles  and  quantitiei  exported  from  Italjf,  and  whither  exported  during  the  Hx  months 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  /^d&—  Continued. 


Articles  and  oountries  of  deBtinatioii. 


Quantities. 


1896. 


1896. 


CBSKAi^,  FLOUB,  VBOBTABL.ni,  KTO.— continued. 

Grain  and  oats— Continued. 

Great  Britain 

Malta 

PortUf^al 

Spain 

Bwitserland 

America,  Iforth 

Other  countries ••. 


.tons, 
-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


1,254 

2,101 
8,829 
6,418 
1,5S0 
78 
968 


Total. 


Chestnuts: 

Austria-Hungary  . 
France 


Ctormanv 

Switaerland 

Other  oountries  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


17,491 


94 
499 
161 
232 
493 


Total. 


1,408 


Bice: 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Switzerland 

America,  Central  and  South. 
Other  countries 


.tons. 
..do... 
.do... 
..do. 


.do. 


6,844 
1,514 
1,974 
6,884 
3,895 


Total. 


19,111 


Flour: 

Austria-Hungary  . 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Switserlsnd 

African  countries . 
Other  countries ... 


.pounds.. 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do... 


1.432,860 

363,000 

6,280 

39,600 

4, 712, 180 


4,566,000 


Total. 


11.117,920 


Bran: 

Austria-Hungary  . 
France 


Germany 

Switserland 

AiHcan  oountries . 
Other  countries  ... 


.pounds 

.:..do.... 

....do.... 

....do. 

....do. 


3,138,060 
206,800 
43,660 
330,000 


14,520 


Total 

Paste  of  wheat: 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Bwitserland 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Other  countries  of  Africa  . . . 

Ajnerica,North 

America,  Central  and  South . 
Other  oountries 


Total 

Green  fruit: 

Anstria-Hongary ..., 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  

Germany , 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Turkey 

America,  Korth 

Other  countries 


.pounds. 
— do. . . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


3,732,960 

480,260 
260,260 
429,440 
1,879,020 
276,000 


964,700 
3,223,220 
1, 198, 560 
1,106,940 


.pounds. 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Total. 


9,816,400 


57,500,520 
1,964,380 
1,003,200 
1,466,200 

16, 627, 160 

43,899,460 
5, 177, 260 

21,326,480 

2,499,860 

8,597,600 

164,090,200 

5,001,040 


319,151,860 


6 
1,464 
2,888 
1,121 
1,843 
64 
394 


8,866 


123 
226 
160 
383 

770 


1,662 


5,664 
2,109 
2,051 
5,529 
3,143 


18,4 


602,840 

337,040 

50,600 

65,660 

2, 414, 040 

6,011.280 

2,834,920 


12,376,980 


2,012,360 

2,590,060 

841,060 

447,700 

1,100 

274.780 


7,076,960 


595,980 
141,900 
827,800 

1,814,780 
166,760 
82,600 

1,043,460 
889,240 

6,016,180 
677,500 

1,132,560 


13,372,3 


52,661«280 

2,346,900 

684,600 

1,304,880 

20.476,180 

65,974,160 

930,820 

23, 174, 140 

3,007,840 

7,768,420 

178,817,880 

6,269.340 


848,163,520 
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Articlei  and  quantUie$  exported  from  lUUif,  and  whither  exported  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  i^d^— Continaed. 


Articles  and  coantriM  of  Aeatination. 


Qaantities. 


1895. 


1896. 


CKRBAL8,  FLOUB,  YBOBTABLBS,  BTO— COD  tinned. 

Fresh  fhiitfl : 

Anstria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Gennany do... 

Switcerfand ^ do... 

Conntries  of  Africa do... 

Other  countries do... 


2,477,640 

1.883,040 

8,487,880 

380,820 

486,420 

858,600 


1, 347. 500 

2.075.480 

2, 161, 280 

157,080 

240,680 

262,460 


Total  . 


9,024,400 


6,244,480 


Drie<lfmits: 

Austria- Hungary pounds. 

Belgium do... 

Denmark do... 

France do... 

Germany , do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


568,414 

286.440 

126,500 

1, 179, 640 

3. 179, 220 

1,243,000 

688,820 

954,580 

931,260 

966,200 


Total. 


15,259,860 


Legumes  and  vegetables,  prepared : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Great  Britain do... 

Malta do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  Central  and  South. ..  .* do... 

Other  countries do... 


ToUl. 


Oleaginous  seeds : 

France pounds. 

Great  Britain do... 

Malta do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do. . . 


Total. 


Seeds,  nonoleaginons : 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

France do... 

Gennany do... 

Switzerland do... 

America,  North do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Cakes  of  nuts: 

France pounds. 

Germany do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  conntries do . . . 


Total . 


Vegetable  products; 

Austria-HuDgary  ..••••!«•••■• ••■»« •••••■••••pounds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Siritzerland do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  Central  and  South do... 

Other  conntries do... 


Total. 


Oxen: 


ANIMALS  ATID  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Austria-Hungary number. 

France dc- 


116,880 
1,172,820 
240.020 
78,100 
230,140 
181,940 


2, 028, 400 


8,740 

321,200 

375, 760 

12,100 

497,860 


1.210,660 


1,131,020 
170,280 

2,442,880 
834,460 
242,660 
156.420 


4,977,720 


5,649.600 

3,315,620 

2,348,060 

43,840 


11,856,620 


18,980,780 

008,800 

3,926.560 

10. 801, 560 

1,040,400 

758,840 

4,821,680 

353,080 

44,660 

106,160 


6.576,460 

517,000 

113, 520 

1,381,820 

2,760,340 

088.680 

724,240 

1.736.900 

1.281,720 

1,176,500 


17,257,240 


66,100 
8,409,120 

94,100 
188,540 
811, 520 
301,400 


4,860,840 


6,880 

8,800 

67,320 

23,320 

61,160 


166,980 


731,720 
125,180 
1,625,020 
739, 200 
529,080 
94,600 


8, 846, 700 


004,100 

286,000 

2, 810, 060 

70,180 


3,860,340 


24.951,740 

236,280 

3, 505. 260 

15,314.200 

1, 975, 380 

587, 180 

10,402,320 

281,820 

138,820 

1,244,540 


36,340,920  [   53,637,540 


1,808 
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Articles  and  qu4intitie$  exported  from  Italy,  and  whither  exported  during  (he  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1896  and  1896^-Con\,mxLeA, 


Articles  and  ooantrie*  of  destinaUon. 


ANIMAUB  AND  ANIMAL  PBODUGTS— continued. 

Oxen—  Continued. 

Switzerland number.. 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


Sbeep  and  goats: 

France number. . 

Switzerland do 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


Swino : 

Au8tria>Hungary number.. 

France do 

Germany do 

Great  Britain do.... 

Switzerland do.... 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


Fresh  meat : 

Austria-Hungary pounds . 

France do... 

Switzerland do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Salted  or  smoked : 

Anstria*Hungary pounds . 

France do... 

Switzerland do... 

America, Central  and  South do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


FowOs: 

Austria-Hungary pounds.. 

France do 

Germany do 

Switzerland do 

Other  countries do 


Total. 


Fish,  fresh,  of  all  kinds: 

Austria-Hungary pounds. 

Franco do 

Other  countries do.... 


Total, 


Hsb,  prepared: 

Austria-Hungary .......pounds.. 

Great  Britain rT.do.... 

Greece do 

Malta do.... 

Turkey do.... 

America,  Central  and  South do 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


■I 


Butter: 

Austria-Hnngary ..pounds.. 

France do 

Germany do 

Great  Britain do 

Switzerland do 

Asia,  British  colonics do 

America,  Central  and  South do 

Other  countries do 

Total 


Quantities. 


1895. 


11,919 
162 


16,209 


5,100 
6,083 


12,876 


2,875 
30 
80 


15.023 
111 


18,128 


166,980 

372,020 

319, 440 

1,980 


860,420 


122,980 
681,240 
871,360 
372,240 
271,480 


0,300 


1896. 


14,868 
670 


17.896 


6,462 

19,618 

2,619 


27,689 


1,217 

160 

80 

66 

20,013 


31,1 


200.200 

309,100 

172,920 

1,320 


683,640 


109,120 
678,200 
968,000 
800,980 
426,360 


1,441.660 


603,340 
2,798,400 
3,127,740 
1, 101, 480 

764,500 


608,000 
8, 116, 200 
2^066.360 

867,120 
1,027,620 


8,391,460 

8,670,200 

486,200 
344,750 
140,800 

686,520 
867,040 
148,440 

971,740 

2,087,900 

296,680 
620,080 

63,860 
146,200 

16,060 
247,280 
239,140 


1,526,800 


150,260 

1,401,620 

48.840 

2,364,880 

707,740 

22,440 

230.800 

197, 120 

6,122,700 


322,960 
457.160 
61,040 
80.960 
93,720 
172, 700 
248,380 


1,426,020 


87,340 

1,404,920 

27,940 

2,093,680 

468,480 

1,980 

243,960 

316, 140 

5,246,460 
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ArUclei  and  quantitiet  exporiedfrom  Italy ,  and  whither  ejmoried  during  the  nx  months 
ended  June  SO^  1896  and  ii^d^— Contmned. 


AiticlM  and  oonntriM  of  dMtination. 


Qaantltie 


1896. 


I 


1888. 


AHXMALi,  AMD  AHIMAL  PBODUCTS— COUtinaed. 

Fat  Of  all  kinds: 

Anstria-Hiiiigary 

Pnuoo - • - 

Switserland 

Other  ooQBtries 


.pounds. 
.fT.do... 
....do... 
....do... 


ToUl. 


CI16OB6: 

Ansiria-Hangary... ponnds. 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Sirltaerland do... 

Conn  tries  of  AfHoa do... 

America,  North do... 

America,  South  and  Central do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total. 


Eggs  of  fowls: 

Austria-Hnngny .....ponnds. 

Belgium do... 

France do... 

Germany do... 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do... 

Switserland do... 

Other  conn  tries do... 


Total. 


Corals,  worked: 

Austria-Hungary ...pounds. 

France do... 

Swltserland do... 

Asia,  British  colonies do... 

Other  countries  of  Asia do... 

Countries  of  Africa do... 

Other  ooontries do... 


Total. 


Manure: 

Austria*Hnngary .% tons. 

France do... 

Malta do... 

Switaerland do... 

Otiier  countries do... 


Total. 


117,480 

205,040 

146,300 

66,880 


524,700 


1,060,040 
803,420 
111,080 

2,723,820 
620,420 
360,140 
849,860 

1,055,660 
800,540 


7,064,680 


702,020 
4,265,580 
8,106,620 
6,788,320 
12,607,060 

120,800 
4,054,880 

181,060 


31,025,740 


27,810 
2,803 
8.416 

68,210 
3,808 

20,614 
4,386 


125,646  I 


1, 715 
510 
187  ; 
.321 
393  , 


3,135 


65,220 
278,240 
106,920 

89,760 


625,140 


1,243,880 
812,460 
92,620 

2,323,200 
300,500 
666,500 

1,088,780 

1,607,000 
463,760 


8,488,700 


688,220 
3,8rj,080 
2,773,100 
7,479,600 
12,675,080 

623.920 
4, 793, 560 

140, 140 


38, 041, 580 


6,637 
4,230 
2,766 

78.976 
2,345 
7,013 

17,556 


120,431 


3,505 

607 

66 

256 

493 


3,135 


BoME,  September  28 j  1896. 


Wallace  8.  Jones, 

OomulrOeneraL 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  ITALT. 


I  bave  the  honor  to  forward  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  debt  of 
Italy,  showing  name  of  loan,  rate,  interest  periods,  maturity,  mode 
of  extinction  of  each  loan,  and  amount  outstanding  March  31,  1896. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annuario  Statistico,  published  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics.  The  amounts  in  these  tables  are  given  in  lires 
(19.3  cents). 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

BoME,  August  12 f  1896.  ConsuhGe 
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COMMEECE  OF  ITALT  Df  1896.' 

The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  the  Oovernment  organ,  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  following  figares  concerning  the  commerce  of  Italy  for  the 
year  1896: 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  year's  operations  make  a  favorable  showing  both  for  Italy's 
nianafactnrcs  and  for  her  foreign  exohanges.  Comparing  1895  with  1896,  we  find 
that  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  material  to  supply  Italian 
mills,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Italian  manufactured  goods. 

Impitrts. 


Articles. 


Raw  materials 

KateiialB  prepared  for  mannfaotnre. . 

Manafactorea  products 

Food  aappliea 


1895. 


$87,306,736 
46, 679,  538 
48, 301. 683 
46.874,549 


Total., 


220, 162, 506 


1806. 


$80, 617. 647 
44,231,418 
44, 345, 510 
48, 786, 290 


226, 080, 874 


Inoreaso  and 
decrease. 


+$2, 310, 910 

—  2, 448, 120 

—  3, 956, 173 
+  1,911,750 


—  2,181,632 


Exports. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1896. 

$33, 881, 490 
64,666,969 
42, 538, 165 
61,905,559 

Inoreaso  and 
decrease. 

Saw  materials 

$83,751,363 
71,160,874 
35,623,234 
59,750,468 

+  $130,127 
-6,473,905 
+6,914,931 
+2, 155, 001 

Mannfactnreil  products 

Food SQDDlles ... 

Total 

200, 285, 039 

203,012,183 

+2,726,244 

The  above  tables  show  that  the  difference  between  the  imports  and  the  exports 
fell  from  $28  876,567  in  1895  to  $23,968,691  in  1896. 

Cotton  holds  the  first  place  amons  the  raw  materials  imported:  1895,  236,418,160 
pounds,  ralued  at  $18,666,288;  1896,  248,049,120  pounds,  valued  at  $21,760,672;  an 
increase  of  11,630,960  pounds  and  $3,094,384. 

A  notable  increase  m  the  imports  of  fertilizers  occurred,  nearly  9,000  tons  more 
than  in  1895,  with  an  increased  Talnation  of  $1,756,566. 

The  value  of  raw  hides  brought  in  was  greater  by  $7,141,000  than  in  1895. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  ofiTin  the  imports  of  coal,  owing  to  the  large  stocks  left 
over  from  1895,  viz:  1895,  4,304,787  tons,  valued  at  $16,616,478;  1896,  4,081,218  tons, 
valued  at  $16,540,176;  a  decrease  of  223,569  tons  and  $76,302. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  jute  and  animal  hair  reached  about  $193,000  for 
each  article,  while  the  increase  for  mineral  lead  and  slag  reached  nearly  $579,000. 

Imports  of  rosin  fell  off  $2,700,000,  and  of  tobacco  more  than  4,400,000  pounds  and 
$579,000,  owing  to  the  large  supply  on  hand  in  warehouses. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  off  m  the  imports  of  materials  prepared  for  manufac- 
ture, which  indicates  that  their  preparation  is  now  being  done  in  Italy. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1806. 

I>ecreaso. 

Silk  thread 

$14,327,721 
941, 178 
2,862,105 
1,967,620 
778,673 
1,413,091 
1,940,727 

$9,808,931 
604,105 
2,140,775 
1. 847, 561 
622,947 
1,102,638 
1,752,667 

$4,428,790 
247, 073 

Silk  waste 

Hides,  tanned 

221. 330 

Linen  thread 

120  059 

Cotton  thread   

155, 726 

310,453 

Iron  and  steel,  laminated. • .........^tt.^- 

188,060 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  chemical  products  were  increased,  more  espe- 
cially of  sulphate  of  copper  (increase  of  more  than  $870,000)>  used  to  protect  the 
grapevines  against  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 

'  Received  April  24,  as  this  volume  was  going  to  presSiy  vjOOQ  IC 
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Ab  oonoems  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  the  inoreaae  in  the  exportation  of 
brimstone  was  most  notable,  viz :  1895.  698,645,420  pounds,  valued  at  $3,983,866 ;  1896, 
784,014,000  pounds,  valued  at  $5,261,424 ;  increase,  85,368,580  pounds  and  $1,277,558. 

Hay  and  forage  imports  decreased,  viz :  1895, 69,541,340  pounds,  valued  at  $915,100; 
1896, 36,544,640  pounds,  valued  at  $480.894 ;  decrease,  22,996,700  pounds  and  $434,306. 

The  increase  in  the  exi>ortation  or  the  following  goods  was  nearly  $200,000  for 
each  article :  Herbs,  medicinal  leaves,  bark  and  roots  S)t  tanning,  washed  wool,  lum- 
ber (rough  and  squared),  pi^  iron  and  zinc,  marble  (in  blocks),  bed  feathers. 

The  exports  of  silk  thread  fell  oif  over  $7,334,000. 

The  exportation  of  the  following  articles  shows  an  increase : 


ArtioleB. 


1885. 


Increaflo. 


Boraoloaoid.... 
Tartaric  acid... 
Hempon  thread 
Cotton  thread . . 

SUk  waste 

Marhle  slabs... 


$177, 130 
160,190 
887,562 
426, 735 
4, 868, 130 
788,015 


$201. 127 
264,796 

1,035,665 
633,785 

4,931,511 
882,044 


$23,897 
104,606 
148, 103 
207,050 
563,381 
93,028 


EOME,  April  lOj  1897. 


Wallace  S.  Jones, 

OonsuJrOeneral. 


TEADE  OF  ITALY  IB  1895. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Italy  during  the  year  1895,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table,  were  $216,865,163  and  $188,777,756,  respectively; 
the  imports  $16,847,048  and  the  exports  $996,180  more  than  in  1894. 

Of  the  imports,  $83,803,110  were  of  raw  materials,  $39,918,596  of 
wrought  materials  to  be  used  in  manufacturing,  $47,983,036  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  $44,160,421  of  food  products. 

The  exports  consisted  of  raw  materials  to  the  value  of  $32,082,782, 
wrought  materials  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  valued  at  $65,213,408, 
manufactured  articles  representing  $35,087,071,  and  food  products  worth 
$56,394,495. 

Statement  showing  the  imparts  and  exports  of  Italy  during  the  year  ended  December 

Sly  1895. 


Articles. 


Spirits,  vine,  and  oils 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobaooo 

Chemical  pniductA,  drusB,  resins,  and  porfdmery 

(yolorinc  subatancea  and  material  for  ayeing  and  tanning . 

Ilomp,  jute,  linen,  and  other  fibers  (excluding  cott4>n) 

Cotton . 


Wool  and  hair . 
Silk. 


Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs 

Minerals,  metals,  and  products  thereof 

Stones,  earth,  pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products 

Animals,  animal  products,  and  remains  of  animala. 
MiBcellaneoua ■.•••••••it«»tt«it«««itti«tta»*i 


Imports.         Exports. 


$5, 470, 629 

14. 816, 856 

8,859,406 

5,191,242 

4, 854. 554 

22,521,362 

14. 166, 486 

26, 041, 621 

8. 042, 233 

2. 192, 689 

8,964,654 

25, 270.  291 

19. 746. 366 

29,244,031 

18, 511, 410 

2, 971, 333 


$19,363,319 
1,233,952 
7, 231, 708 
2,440,437 

10, 699, 753 
4, 438, 395 
2,  296, 126 

64,481,572 
7,265.931 
1, 449, 181 
5. 510. 09:i 
4,756,677 
8, 604. 123 

19, 858, 427 

25, 735. 161 
3, 333, 901 


Total I    215,865,1«3  ,    188,777,756 


Palebmo,  August,  1896. 


William  H.  Seymour,  Consul 
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EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Statement  showing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulatee  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896. 


Articleii. 

Sept.  30. 

Qnarter 
!>(«.  31. 

ending— 
Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Total. 

BABI. 

AlmoTidfl .««•• •••. 

$48,126.56 
118,692  86 

ArgolH 

CarabboAiiB 

;!;!!!.!!!!!!!  .  ..:     :: 

2  169  91 

Hides 

I 

6,567.95 
31  434  26 

Oliveoil 

:::::::::::::i:::::::::::::!:::;::"::::: 

Seeds 

! 

8,531.54 
9.860.83 
25.103.91 
3,626.16 

Soap 

Soap  Btock 

Total 

• 

253,113.95 

. 

BOLOONA. 

B«©  qnoen  a 

$15. 44 
269.  32 
22,870.86 
181. 43 
328.80 
170.42 

4,673.95 
8,171.82 

1 

$104.22 

397.77 

45.  704. 52 

361.87 

119  66 

Furniture  

$284.39 

98,086.33 

1T7.14 

$375. 20 
80, 029. 23 

1,826.68 

246,600.94 

720  44 

H^mp  and  tow  ....x ,,... 

MedicineH 

Rush  baskets 

'■273."86 
667.15 

2,253.76 
9.548.96 

602  06 

SansaircM ... 

265.15 

184.12 

17,511.28 

2,045.17 

240.31 

1.186.84 

24,438.99 

44,304.17 

361  40 

Seeds  (lucerne,  coriander,  crimson 
clover)  

Straw  hats  and  straw  plai tings 

Wine 

24,538.44 
112.09 

Total 

36,682.04 

123,463.54 

93. 048. 16 

66.568.26 

319,751.78 

CARIHI. 

Xjemons 

7,785.60 
13, 024. 64 

80, 474. 00 
2, 447. 00 

182,176.88 
79.10 

270,435.48 
15,650.74 

Orauees 

Total 

20,810.24 

82,921.00 

182,254.98 

285,986.22 

AlabftAtAr  works 

65.00 

■    ■-- ■ 

65.00 

Earthenware 

569.18 
125.98 

108,635.85 
5,659.20 
52,141.34 
9, 043. 98 
7,116.30 
3, 627. 12 

660.18 

Gilt  frames 

126. 98 

Marble: 

Blocks 

105.226.23 
3,041.08 
87,117.90 
15,646.15 
7,265.87 
7,301.84 

115, 641. 00 
3,154.09 
41,265.87 
14, 030. 70 
9, 360. 26 
5,974.34 
147.  75 
1,819.53 

100,847.86 
4,059.37 
26,681.62 
19,238.45 
4,418.70 
6,619.70 

430,350.94 
15  813  74 

Cubes 

Slabs 

157, 206, 73 

57, 859. 28 
28  161. 18 

Tiles 

Worked 

22,523.00 
147. 76 

Oliveoil 

Pumice  atone 

1,331.96 
33.80 

8.151.48 
38.80 

Wine 

Mlsoellaneous 

173. 39 

" 

173. 30 

Total 

175, 672. 46 

191,458.54 

186.818.95 

162, 231. 45 

716,181.40 

CASTBLLAMABE. 

Anchovies ••■••••■. 

250.61 

186.78 
481.40 

437  39 

Artichokes 

481^40 

Beans 

2,628.04 

1,268.32 

8  896  36 

Bologna  sausages 

1, 115. 46 
23, 107. 78 

1,115.46 

Cheese 

31. 992. 08 

40, 352. 25 

8, 286. 07 

1.267.80 

771.06 

1,778.03 

1,339.09 

481.90 

288.58 

83,684.63 

128, 139. 24 
3,286.07 
3, 946. 78 

Chestnnta 

Chickpeas 

2,678.98 
6,983.22 

FilbertsVT. 

7, 754. 28 
1  778.03 

Figs,  dried 

Garlic 

7,449.00 

198.24 
1,398.30 

2,802.45 
413. 57 
079.96 

11,788.78 
2, 293. 77 

Httiiii^  

Xiemons 

4,758.12 

1,136.20 

245.87 

6.026.66 
1  136  20 

Lentils 

Lupins 

208.66 

63.63 

113,950.74 

548.03 

1,001  90 

Lionenra 

63.63 

Hacaroni 

87,142.38 

381.75 

5.018.06 

90, 519. 32 

118, 999. 63 

406  612  07 

Marjoram  ...... 

381.76 

Oliveoil 

3, 672. 00 

8,146.84 
637.70 

1,799.12 
388.00 

6.458.43 

17, 295. 38 

Olives 

637.70 

Oranees 

1,716.30 

224.56 
694.54 

1,123.70 

4,863.67 

Pe"Dt»er 

1,082.54 

Rice 

806.25 
1,537.08 

306.25 

Sundries 

i,  576. 87 

1,279.06 

82i.36 

6,214.26 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  aeciared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


CASTBULAMARE— -continued. 


WalnutH.. 
Wine 


Total. 


CATANIA. 

Almonds,  shelled : 

Sweet 

Bitter 

Anchoviea,  in  salt 

Artichokes,  in  salt 

Asphalt: 

Bock,inhnlk 

Rock,  ground 

Mastic,  in  blocks . . . 

Brimstone 

Canary  seed 

Cheese 

FUberts 

Hair.cattle 

Lemons 

Mandarines 

Mustard  seed 

Olives,  in  salt 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Pistachio  nuts 

Salt,  fluo  marine 

Snails 

Sheepskins,  tanned 

Sulphur: 

Flowers  of 

Ground  

In  rolls 

Tomato  extract 

VeMtables,  in  salt 

Wine 

Wine  lees 


Total. 


CrVITA  YXCCHIA. 

Sheep  cheese 


AlahiMter  statuary . 

Antiquities 

Books 

Bronzes 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Household  effects . . 

Ironware 

Jewelry 

Mi^jolica  ware 

Marble  statuary  — 

Mosaics 

Olive  oil 

Orris  root 

Paintings 

Photographs 

Porceuiin  ware 

Silverware 

Skins,  goat 

Soap , 

Straw  braids 

Straw  hats , 

Straw,  unclassified . , 

Terracotta 

Wine 


Quarter  ending — 


Sept.  30. 


$530.93 


11,023.91 


16, 961. 00 


6, 879. 18 


770.00 

450.68 

7, 916.  U 


1,498.75 


216.60 
1,833.88 


4,014.29 


51,550.88 


20,080.46 


15.678.00 

8, 617. 00 

1,901.00 

516.00 

14, 409. 00 


484.00 


3,634.00 

4,978.00 

36,296.00 

1,887.00 

693.00 


30,389.00 
511.00 

1, 763. 00 
615.00 

1, 761. 00 


48, 361. 00 
85,646.00 

2, 167. 00 
580.00 

6.455.00 


Total '    262,230.00 


Anchovies  — 

Beans 

Blanketa,  silk. 


2, 479. 77 


Dec.  31. 


$2,624.48 
781.40 


5,689.80 


2,961.00 


36,529.92 

279.10 

1,242.65 

20.655.00 


61,853.94 
5.67 


347.40 
'9,*776.'76 


3.60 
5.009.22 


1.80 


144,439.50 


18,409.21 


7,322.00 

23.552.00 

1, 298. 00 

526.00 

6,305.00 

634.00 

19,561.00 


255.00 

3,592.00 

8,551.00 

540.00 

257.00 

1.921.00 

7,028.00 

625.00 

393.00 

220.00 

6,909.00 


97.987.00 

131,813.00 

2, 667. 00 

880.00 

4,984.00 


325,380.00 


4,754.31 


Mar.  31. 


$1, 779. 12 
1,004.82 


June  30. 


$445.19 
368.75 


14,354.07 
607.73 
308.00 


3, 357. 20 


546.88 

57, 487. 71 

517.05 

341.86 

0,224.95 


54,012.94 


4,417.88 
79.66 


121,499.07 

1, 401. 04 

687.40 


1,282.00 
105.00 
189.88 
94.50 


270, 555. 51 


6,640.00 


251.33 

19.656.00 

10,800.00 

2.205.00 

85, 599. 12 


658.63 
12,281.67 


78,957.56 


1.805.94 

108.47 

50.40 

22,796.05 


819.00 
10.75 


1, 744. 79 


575.66 


194,860.27 


6,896.43    16,065.77 


4,457.00 

18, 555. 00 

871.00 

343.00 

2,825.00 


2,642.00 
304.00 


895.00 

6,006.00 

211.00 

225.00 


3,502.00 
453.00 
366.00 
160.00 

1, 318. 00 


60,841.00 

165.465.00 

3,482.00 


6,627.00 


282,948.00 


1,442.91 
27.67 
423. 


6, 327. 00 
2,474.00 
371.00 
1, 255. 00 
3, 931. 00 


411.00 
234.00 


1,536.00 
6,182.00 
1.022.00 

120.00 

1,040.00 

13«794.00 

1,742.00 

411.00 


1, 655. 00 
249.00 
16,806.00 
36.904.00 
2, 483. 00 
176.00 
2, 016. 00 


99,138.00 


713.30 


Totid. 


$4, 848. 74 
2,085.90 


017, 074. 25 


37,707.78 
697.73 
308.00 
261.33 

42,925.20 

10,800.00 

2,751.88 

136,495.93 

796.76 

2, 143. 14 

42,931.62 

456.68 

202, 740. 58 

5.67 

7. 722. 67 

535.53 

50.40 

154,071.82 

1.401.04 

1,506.49 

10.75 

3.00 

6,970.61 

1,833.33 

1,315.70 

105.00 

180.88 

671.86 

4,014.29 


661.415.16 


61.401.87 


32,684.00 

43.198.00 

8,941.00 

2,640.00 

27,470.00 

634.00 

22,998.00 

538.00 

3,889.00 

9,001.00 

67, 035. 00 

8,600.00 

1,295.00 

2,961.00 

64.713.00 

831.00 

2.983.00 

905.00 

11.093.00 

249.00 

232. 995. 00 

418.827.00 

10.799.00 

1, 135. 00 

20.082.00 


960,096.00 


9.390.29 
27.67 
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statement  showing  the  exparte  declared  for  the  United  State*  at  the  several  coneulatea  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  i^9^— Continned. 


ArtldM. 

Quarter  ending— 

Total. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.3L 

Mar.3L 

June  30. 

OKTOA— oontlnued. 

Br||n<l-r_ _ .,., 

$81.27 

18,400.57 

625.98 

$436.02 
7, 217. 25 

$517.20 

70,141.79 

19,266.96 

306  32 

Cbeeae 

$13,379.09 

$31,114.88 

18,641.00 

306.82 

218.91 

Chestnata 

Chick  iraaAo 

Citrate 



218. 91 

Clorer  seed 

307.91 

307.91 

Coffee 

182.26 

182.26 

Cotton  stoff 

596.11 
34,743.81 

596.11 

Cotton  waflto 

56,443.11 

11,425.80 

119.70 

61, 782. 31 

60, 303. 21 
4,490.22 

213,272.44 
15, 916. 02 

Cream  of  tartar 

Earthenware 

120.67 
2,750.96 
1, 075. 03 

792.83 

403.08 

240.36 

Effects,  private 

2,750.96 
5,304.70 
5,024.43 

2,837.12 
57.79 

Piligree:. 

Fiiifiinoa 

1.634.92 
2, 231. 01 

571.61 

2,050.01 
1,607.57 

583.30 
10.10 

534.84 
392.12 

1, 279. 13 
47.69 

Fmits: 

Candied 

Dry 

GarUc.. 

178.03 

70.15 

3,878.04 

9.300.62 

476.80 

1,905.56 

2,083.58 
79.16 

Glassware ^ . .  . 

1                   "   ' 

Gloves 

1,690.25 
16, 174. 59 

2,176.06 
26,711.09 

887.06 
37,944.76 

8,131.41 

90, 131. 05 

476.80 

Glycerine 

Gum,  arabio 

Hair,  animal 

498.06 

539.67 

9,668.00 
849.42 

10,705.63 
849.42 

Ha«?elniit€ .. 



Hats 

186.32 

813.12 

7.65 

988.84 

1. 175. 16 
313. 12 

Tnfit.rqn>Ant'l,  Tnniiifiiil 

Ironware 

7.65 

Leaves 

372.36 

872.36 

Lemons 

140.94 

140.94 

Licorice 

173.46 

113.80 

8, 259. 71 

173.46 

Uqnors 

792.85 
7,312.89 
1,045.36 
2,633.09 

10.81 
13.179.84 

224.90 
6,014.07 

1, 142  36 

Macaroni 

34,766.01 
1,045.86 

Machinery 

Marble,  works  of. 

1.585.42 
385.25 
118.72 

1, 762. 89 

770.00 
37, 496. 70 

722.00 

145.27 
802.16 

5, 085. 78 

Medicines 

1,187.41 
118.72 

Mineral  water 

Mushrooms ;. 

1,044.38 

734.74 

45,548.78 

19.80 



407.45 

153.70 

38,766.68 

80.60 

8,204.72 
1,668.44 

Oil: 

Castor 

*"36'659.'52' 

Olive 

158,865.68 
100.49 

Olives 

Oranire  peels 

222.00 
7L86 

222.00 

Paint^.^!! 

140.84 

212.70 

Peppers 

33.80 

10.61 
120.75 
79.66 

44.41 

pictSres...... :........::.: 

146.62 

267.37 

Pipes,  clay 

79.66 

Plambajro 

261.91 
6, 270. 78 

261.91 

Kioe 

4,077.19 

11,628.54 

6, 649. 16 
131.08 

28,625.67 
131.08 

Eope 

Saffron 

48.84 
193.64 

48.84 

20.30 
25. 112. 96 

1,064.45 

127.22 

27,853.39 

970.10 

147.80 

56.52 

412.83 

19,679.73 

1,334.91 
540.05 

SemoiSe 

Silk,  raw 

19, 657. 00 

92, 303. 07 

Silk,  waste 

970.10 

Silverware 

147.80 

Skins: 

Goat        

054.67 

3,678.95 
698.84 
398.96 
384.45 

4,633.62 
698.84 

X^unb 

gunff 

398.95 

Soap 

987.32 

1,772.91 

33.50 

1,047.04 

1,672.05 

3. 144. 68 

Str^m.  mnsicai 

33.50 

Sweets 

30.88 

1,435.84 

105.79 

1, 077. 92 

Talc      

1,712.24 
210.27 

3, 205. 15 
250.61 
591.37 

8,025.28 

Tamarind 

566.67 

Thread  waste 

3,883.80 

4, 475. 17 

Tobacco                  ■ 

84.94 
112. 12 
763.03 
382.65 
494. 36 

84.94 

Tomato  pastfl            

19L25 

87.31 

390.68 

Tow - 

763.03 

Towels 

673.06 

802.66 

1,858.37 

Velvet                  .                     

684.49 

1, 178. 85 

Vormonth .  ......................... 

2,828.68 

157.63 

3,575.16 

2, 826. 63 

Whetstones 

159.95 
3,450.56 

317. 48 

Wine 

5,335.52 
138.29 
215.25 
275.60 

8,704.13 

21.065.37 

138.99 

Wool 

19.15 
569.02 

1 

234.40 

MisoeUaneonn 

692.45 

363.08 

1,890.15 

Total 

200,788.23 

255,814.76 

202,421.07 

188,066.13 

847,090.19 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  30^  1896 — Continaed. 


ArlicloB. 


AlmondR . . . 
BriiuHtone.. 
Sundries . . 


Total. 


Alabaster  works . 

Anchovies 

Anise  seed 

Antimony 

Argols 

Asphalts,  mastio . 

Beans 

Beeswax 

Books 

Boracic  acid 

Brier  wood 

Castor  oil 

Clieese 

Citron : 

Candied 

In  brine 

Frnits,  dry 

Garlic 

Glass  plates 

Glycerine 

Tlemp 

Hides,  salted 

Iron  ore 

Janiper  berries . . . 

Laurel  leaves 

Maoaroui 

Marble: 

Blocks 

Statuary 

Medicines 

Olive  oil 

Olive  nuts 

Orris  root 

Paintings 

Pumice  stone 

Sags 

Rice 

Sausages 

Sienna  earth 

Soap 

Soap  stock 

Straw  works 

Talc 

Tow 

Umber  earths 

Wool 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 


Quarter  ending — 


Sept.  80. 


$3,688.28 

301, 365. 07 

25.90 


305, 079. 34 


,  896. 46 
4.44 


49, 700. 46 


271.95 
538.83 
503. 30 


435. 89 

767. 78 


336.85 
447.84 
121. 88 
489. 16 
001.11 


17. 


440.35 
474. 36 


58.63 


,  503. 35 
115.81 


81, 


733. 86 

601. 87 


1, 715. 19 
1, 046. 96 


13, 


275.44 
189.46 
205.65 
010. 50 


369.59 


1, 824. 58 

30.88 

1, 155. 67 

196. 33 


Tot4il !    319,634.27 


BrimHtoue. 


AlraondA 

Argols 

Anchovies 

Artichokes 

Beans 

Bergamotpeel... 

Cheese 

Capers 

Chestnuts 

Citrons  in  brine . 
Citrate  of  lime . . 


52, 451. 94 


6, 827. 00 

83, 044. 00 

607.00 


63.00 


128.00 
16.00 


Dec.  31. 


$3, 835. 70 

285,485.55 

2.75 


289, 324. 00 


1,565.60 
38.37 


81, 682. 93 


3, 961. 20 
245.28 

8, 312. 12 
644.65 
662.42 

9, 415. 77 

7,  370. 78 
"8,"  065.' 88* 


1,358.00 

5. 056.  29 

35, 750. 45 

915. 78 

73,  052. 82 

2, 518. 16 

29.90 

87.82 


46.32 

86,722.72 

963.72 

18, 552. 87 

48.25 

7, 195. 78 

29, 364. 85 


223. 80 

1, 440.  22 

66,283.74 

7, 226. 00 

38.60 

388.89 


1,546.42 


4,196.05 
307. 12 


465.178.66 


110,086.00 


3,724.00 
189, 273. 00 


90.00 


195.00 


233.00 
52, 114. 00 


40,774.00 


48,935.00 


Mar.  31. 


June  30. 


$310,809.80 


$10, 190. 00 

169,745.00 

192.00 


310, 809. 80       170, 127. 00 


2, 599. 67 
199.73 


1,372.62 
69, 367. 30 
3, 176.  22 
275.99 
4, 852. 76 


4, 163. 45 

1. 195. 05 

785.00 

10, 229. 87 

4, 081. 86 

"i"  888."  93 


3,431.62 
42. 265. 95 


92, 275. 62 

432. 53 

6.93 

14.47 

10, 858. 64 

556. 61 

27.41 

85, 197. 12 

633.  72 

8, 375. 81 


7, 449.  35 

22, 640.  30 

78.16 


1, 313. 36 
19, 367. 71 
44, 312. 98 


1, 177. 49 

'i.'iii.ii' 


6,271.50 
145.19 


460, 432. 82 


150,754.87 


2,736.00 
174. 548. 00 


111.00 
74.00 


76.00 

2,886.00 

11,595.00 

124,826.00 


1, 756. 93 
""*7i7.'98' 
"86,*957.'50' 


448.16 

""i,'996."6i' 

'26,*572."4i" 

5,323.87 

4&31 

2, 515. 80 


1,080.48 
4, 086. 26 


721.28 


794.23 
721. 43 
131. 10 
105, 598. 44 
840.19 
967. 04 


10, 927. 90 

18,497.85 

311.22 

30.20 

1,182.86 

34, 129. 85 

22, 003. 33 


2, 059. 63 
2. 524. 49 
2,009.87 


2,225.69 
100.44 


Total. 


$17,713.98 
1, 057, 405. 42 
220.74 


1,075,340.14 


7,818.66 

242.54 

717. 93 

1,372.62 

287,708.19 

3, 176. 22 

275.09 

8,813.96 

965.39 

15,014.40 

7,339.10 

1,347.42 

03,653.94 

62, 543. 79 

48.81 

21,807.46 

2, 447. 84 

2. 479. 88 
11, 956. 55 
91,103.77 

915. 78 

182,768.79 

4, 146. 33 

36.92 

160.92 

16. 156. 22 

1,393.85 

204.83 

359.  252. 14 

3,039.50 

30, 065. 38 

48.25 

34, 288. 22 

100,559.96 

389.38 

529.44 

4. 125. 89 
147, 986. 95 

86,552.90 

38.60 

3, 995. 60 

2,524.40 

7,792.78 

30.88 

14,848.01 

749.08 


338,180.20  ;  1,583, 425. 95 


87,189.46       400,482.27 


84,430.00 


29.00 


1,672.00 
11, 620. 00 
63,075.00  1 


13,287.00 

531, 295. 00 

607.00 

29.00 

163.00 

111.00 

307.00 

16.00 

309.00 

56,672.00 

23,215.00 

267,610.00 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i.^^^— Continued. 


Articles. 


Sept  30. 


imA— continued. 

Filberts "    ^64,860. 00 

Figs,  dried I 

Fish,  salt I 


Garlics. 

Hair,  cattle 

Lemons 

In  brine 

Lemon  juice 

Lemon  oil 

Licorice  paste 

Lupines 

Maccaroni 

Melons 

Marsala  (wine) 

Mustard  seed 

Mustard 

Medicinal  herbs 

Olivea 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Orange  peels 

Oranges  in  brine 

Onions 

Pennyroyal 

Pistachio  nuts 

Pumice  stone 

Pumpkins  in  brine . 

Prickly  pears 

Pease 


49.00 

607.00 

51,871.00 

023.00 

9, 316. 00 

10. 510.  00 

212.00 

46.00 

268.00 

77.00 


1,073.00 


23.00 
5,208.00 


81.00 

2.00 

832.00 

2,678.00 


Pipes 
Silk. 

Squills 

Sulphur  oil 

Swoetn 

Sundries 

Tomato  pas  to 

Vinegar 

Vinaccia 

Various  articles . 

Walnuto 

Wine 

Wine  lees 


15,247.00 
143.00 


104.00 


210.00 
5, 152. 00 


Quarter  ending — 
Dec.  31.  Mar.  31.  June  30. 


$60, 827. 00 
2,270.00 


884,300.00 


2L0O 


170.00 


16.00 

2.00 

52.00 

9, 692. 00 

152, 131. 00 

41.00 


3, 389.  OO 

2,779.00 

225.00 


18,206.00 


40.00 
'8,'76i.*66' 


1,454.00 
438.00 


Total I    300,985.00  |l, 454, 618.00 


Books 

Bricks 

Buttons 

Blanketa,  silk  and  cotton 

Bonnets,  silk  and  cotton 

Carriage  goods 

Cheese 

Chestnuts 

Church  goods 

Colors 

Colored  inuif^es 

Cotton  and  silk,  manufactured. 

Cotton,  spun,  wasto 

Byestuff 

Dog  grass 

Essence 

Extract 

Furniture 

Fish  oil 

Gloves 

Granite 

Hair,  horse 

Hats. 


1, 348. 11 


13. 252. 15 

300.12 

1,676.95 

676.07 

9, 359. 95 


2, 525. 49 

969.81 

59, 665. 80 


Hatbands 

Hemp,  carpet 

Hides 

Household  goods . 

Horn  hairpins 

Herbs,  medicine. . 

Liquors 

Medicines 

Mnshrooma 


32, 200. 10 


4,574.12 


5. 690. 97 

9,688.61 

2,964.17 

779.69 

132.  39 


5, 647. 23 
1. 376. 06 


675.59 


6,201.10 

1, 704. 81 

405.98 

28.76 

18,  870. 17 

46.69 


639.77 

255.76 

44, 989. 10 


3, 164. 06 
*  '377,'60" 


3,743.43 

49.12 

23, 130. 37 


8,281.42 


3,907.99 
7,273.40 


10,881.81 

1, 058. 03 

28.95 


$7,333.00 


156.00 


779.00 
571, 150. 00 


7,739.00 


$2,313.00 


455.00 

476.950.00 

6.883.00 

19,047.00 


80.00 


170.00 


633.00 


12.00 

13, 491. 00 

268.205.00 


.00 


1,168.00 
0,423.00 


5.00 


3, 920. 00 


5, 046. 00 
5.00 


15.00 
16.628.00 
20,070.00 


2,105.00 


1,049.00 
4,242.00 


48.00 
7.00 


3, 396. 00 
"979.60 


44.00 

37,059.00 

2.00 


1,193.00 
0,415.00 


33,358.00 
""615.' 06' 


Total 


$144,342.00 

2,270.00 

166.00 

48.00 

1,031.00 

1, 064, 271. 00 

7,806.00 

42. 300. 00 

10, 610. 00 

216.00 

46.00 

300.00 

77.00 

340.00 

1,706.00 

16.00 

2.00 

102.00 

45, 010. 00 

440, 406. 00 

41.00 

2,488.00 

81.00 

2.00 

6, 438. 00 

16,122.00 

225.00 

6.09 

48.00 

7.0O 

37,373.00 

148.00 

8,442.00 

5.00 

670.00 

40.00 

148.00 

79, 121. 00 

2.00 

1.464.00 

2,465.00 

14. 567. 00 


1.250.620.00  I    739,409.00   3,745,031.00 


225.81 
20.07 

2. 872.  30 
639.82 
155.14 
337.17 

9. 129. 10 


2, 120. 52 
402. 72 


173. 70 
667.68 


278. 30 
'97i.'6i" 


27,409.17 

100.74 

7, 244. 33 

272.48 

5, 187. 65 

4, 843. 38 


284.03 
4,274.57 
2,548.67, 

....... Jigit 


8, 480. 55 


4.31. 4S 
3,054.39 


20, 958. 57 
3,068.09 


3. 045. 50 


13,346.73 
122.71 
10, 163. 99 
408.43 
6, 460. 67 
0, 602. 26 


156.33 


7.590  M 

zecl^by 


2, 249. 51 

20.07 

24, 446. 07 

3, 056. 47 

2,  238. 07 
1, 042. 00 

45, 780. 77 

46.09 

605.13 

6, 787. 33 

1, 225. 57 

125. 613. 47 

3, 068. 00 

8,164.06 

278.30 

377.60 

4,017.11 

3,  743. 43 

49.12 

96.086.46 

223.46 

30,263.86 

680.01 

21, 247. 28 

31.497.66 

2.964.17 

936.02 

132. 39 

284.03 

28.394.05 

1.82 

96 
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Statement  ehotoing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending— 


Sept.  80. 


Dec.  31. 


Mar.  31. 


J  line  30. 


Total 


•mum — continued. 


Music,  printed  . 

Olive  oft 

Painting 

Paper 

Pistachio  nuts.. 


$672.79 
1.242.92 


$722.00 


837.62 
384.28 
495.05 


$196.47 

1,042.88 

579.00 


$116. 94 
515. 31 


Bags. 
Rubbe 


Rubber  goods 

Ribbons,  silk  and  cotton 

Sausages 

Silk: 

Manufactured 

Raw 

Waste 

Soap 

Statuary 

Sewing-machine  tools  and  machinery 

Sweets 

Water,  perfumed 

Wine 

Wool,  manufactured 


1,721.47 


15, 138. 87 
1,344,316.66 
3,365.00 
500.84 
193.00 


Total. 


NAPLKS. 


Aprioot  Juices 

Anise  seed 

Antiquities 

Argots 

Beans 

liirds' feathers 

Books 

Bronzes 

Bulbs 

Castings 

Cameos 

Ceramics 

Cheese 

Chemical  products 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Chi  ck  pease 

Coffee 

riU)erts 

Sag» 

Flour  

Furniture 

Garlic 

Gloves 

Gold 

GrafHoni 

Hemp 

Hides 

Household  effects 

Human  hair 

Jewelry 

Licorice 

Maccaroni 

Mi^olica 

Mandolins 

Milk  food 

Musical  strings 

Natural  history  specimens . 

Negatives 

Olive  oil 

Onions 

Oranges 

Oil  paintings 

Pease 

Plants 

Potatoes 

Preserves 

Sandalwood 

Saussges 

Seeds  

Silk  dross 

Skins 

Soap 


1, 135. 81 
385.59 

26, 686. 51 

1, 530, 316. 42 

5, 875. 98 

518.  32 

820.25 


4, 475. 29 

1,568.96 

889.65 

310. 61 

54,420.00 

084,592,75 

2,890.39 


1,393.54 

436.07 

1, 535. 39 

84.96 


$913.47 

1,832.61 

3,174.85 

384.28 

495. 05 

5,868.83 

a,  716. 50 

3,560.85 

781. 16 


18,964.13       115,209.51 
480,581.32  4,339,807.15 


612.  46 
2,264.48 


18.41 
279.16' 


36.38 


4, 162. 02 
520.34 
579.00 
643.04 


1.64 
211.27 


16.293.39 

1,546.50 

1,592.25 

679.42 

18.41 

1.64 

1,002.89 

2,264.48 


1, 523, 165. 65 


1,  703, 705. 03 


1,118,848.99 


602,169.25  4,947,870.92 


186.80 

685.93 

480.00 

377.54&34 

38,736.56 

228.00 

4.666.59 

4. 476. 99 

1,690.03 

39.32 

409.95 

896.69 

22,060.03 

110.80 

21. 938. 81 

8,756.97 

337.97 

4. 514. 10 

24,331.19 

273.18 

623.25 

480.75 

14,991.24 

89,389.97 

144.38 

276.00 

6. 053. 70 

16,654.68 

280.17 

21,100.41 

388.67 

16,507.84 

14,994.52 

8,897.56 

414.90 

3B2.37 

214.00 

108.61 

808.50 

9.274.68 

205.14 

204.36 

5,209.50 

1,353.00 

131.50 

308.86 

8, 164. 14 

2,228.40 

t)8.44 

7, 613. 08 

164.40 


51, 109. 83 
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Statement  showing  ike  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  J896 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Quarter 

ending — 

June  30. 

Total. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

NAPLK8— continnod. 
SnlDhnr  oil 

$91,787.68 
116  310.61 

SnndrioB 

:::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::::: 

Tartar 

-     -       - 

4,071.20 

Terra  cotta 

108.40 

Tobaoco        .^  .. ^.. ......... ... 

502.02 

Tortoise  shell 

568.03 

Wain  uts 

1 

13, 072. 00 

Wine 

1 

13, 698. 87 

Wool 

7, 018. 28 

Works  of  art 

.  -     .1.  .  . 

3,223.83 

Total 

1 

1,036,252.01 

1 1 



PALKBMO. 

Almonds 

$5,971.76 
1,131.50 
3; 641. 52 
4,687.73 

$5,456.82 
8,677.48 

"■■4,'74i'92" 
2,598.76 
1,158.55 

$2,244.84 

1, 60:^.  06 

22,724.00 

14,051.45 

1,130.51 

257.07 

283.63 

556. 20 

851,565.40 

13, 086. 10 

609.26 

$280,00 

3, 739. 47 

21,562.00 

25, 754. 65 

13, 952. 51 

Cheese 

15,211.51 

Citrate  of  lime 

47, 927. 52 

Crude  argols - 

49, 235. 76 

^JsHenoo .--.-r  r- .r.- „-^. ,,,..-, 

3, 729. 27 

Garlic 

319. 71 

1, 736. 33 

Hmnan  hair 

1.375.97 

1, 659. 00 

I<emon  Juice 

859. 71 

380,590.29 

5,053.98 

4,194.55 

2,756.73 

4, 335. 15 

176, 707. 79 

1,060.38 

6, 926. 48 

81, 179. 80 

1,300.25 

1,538.00 

6,526.80 

1, 415. 91 

Lemons 

406, 180. 20 

9,646.67 

215. 59 

529.81 

2,538.98 

2, 610. 71 

1, 397. 51 

5, 717. 39 

87, 188. 88 

1,151,630.66 

9, 897. 79 

177. 00 

2. 792, 974. 98 

Marnroni r^ r -..-  -- 

87, 684. 54 

Manna  ^....r.,.- , 

5, 196. 40 

Mustard  seed 

3, 286. 54 

Oliveoil 

2,681.86 

188,311.45 

752.98 

2, 174. 12 

62,568.86 

164.39 

1,897.21 

392.56 

5,410.38 

31,884.58 

2.152.79 

1,206.40 

40, 163. 26 

280.23 

1, 100. 26 

710.02 

14, 966. 37 

Oranges  - 

398,514.53 

Preserved  goods - 

5, 363. 66 

Soap  stock 

16, 024. 39 

Sumao - 

261, 090. 80 

Tomato  paste 

1, 744. 87 

Wine...r7. 

495. 30 
1,147.78 

6, 120. 77 

MisrellaneoM 

8, 777. 16 

Total 

533.430.04 

604, 662. 44 

1, 160, 104. 95 

1,297,414.08 

3, 686, 612. 41 

RODI. 

Oranges 

168,904.86 

I«emons 

4,900.90 

Olive  oU 

174.00 

Total 

168, 979. 76 

BOME. 

Antiques; 

BronzdA. • 

6, 590. 32 
723. 09 
156.32 

2.867.96 

5,590.32 
723. 99 

Ensravinfirs 

Furniture 

156.32 

Marble  and  terra  cotta 

2,160.83 

59.27 

30,270.71 

6, 028. 79 

Tapestry  and  velvet 

351.00 
8,888.25 
2,451.10 

166.50 

845.08 
10,283.00 

1, 265. 30 

Argols    rr ...rr...... ... 

44, 441. 00 

Asphaltum 

2, 451. 10 

Books 

187. 92 

127. 27 

2, 306. 12 

790.51 

10,078.66 

350.50 

5,137.98 

856.50 

832. 19 

Bric-a-brac  and  curios 

7, 534. 10 

Bronzes 

2,312.71 

710. 70 

4, 676. 42 

Bronze  and  marble  (monument) 

10, 078. 66 

Caps '. '. 

145. 9i 

145.91 

Carved  wood 

544.26 

25, 898. 70 

100. 36 

671.44 

644.26 

Cheese 

25,240.88 

13,56L88 

18, 828. 57 

83,  530. 03 

China  goods 

100.36 

Church  goods 

513. 25 

204.74 

1,030.70 
602.00 

2, 510. 13 

Drawings 

602.00 

Earthenware  (artistic) 

151. 13 

151. 13 

frames 

208.01 

226.66 

149.24 
165.92 

673. 91 

Glass 

165.92 

Granite 

193. 00 

193.00 

Household  goods,  furniture,  etc 

150.00 

4,650.00 

11, 256. 66 
128.01 

16. 056. 65 

Lace 

128.01 

Liqnois 

478.64 

761. 80 

15,873.33 

4,957.35 

478.64 

MmolfcA  and  terra  cottia.  i^trC 

253.60 
3, 746. 46 

1,015.40 

Marble  statuary  and  pedestals 

7, 065. 30 

11,883.75 

38,568.84 
4,957.35 

Mosaics 

45.87 

127.85 

624. 12 
76.66 
283.67 

edb*/^-©i 

797.84 

Musical  instruments 

76.56 

Musical  strings 

113.96 
7,365.84 

397. 63 

Paintings...;. 

5, 301. 6i 

l^'^^iigSi. 

k  ^3, 266. 68 

3Ql 
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Statement  ahowing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  J89(> — Continued. 


Articlofl. 

Quarter  ending- 

TotaL 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

ROME— continued. 
Paatels 

$652.72 
487. 70 

t«52.72 
521  09 

Photos  and.  colored  nrints. . .... 

$33.39 

Plaster  casts 

1368.12 

368  12 

Porcelain  and  silver. . 

114.65 

J.14  65 

Profeasionnl  effects ....... 

$202.00 
8, 845. 15 

202  00 

Kawsilk 

18, 345. 12 

7,278.36 

542.39 

2, 406. 77 

27.81 

2.  ^10. 03 

34,468.63 
542  39 

Salt  (maiine) 

Sienna  earth 

1, 112. 17 

1,274.09 

2, 268. 56 

3,683.38 

2, 752. 18 

221.08 

7,061.50 

3,711.19 

5,129.24 

221.08 

Silverware                      .   ............. 

Straw  f wheat)  hats 

137.03 

Turkey  umber  earth 

Unwashed  wool           .       ..       ....... 

1,723.33 
1,239.06 

1,723  33 

Wine     

167.73 

1,380.99 

2,787.78 

Total 

78,639.88 

93,143.82 

71, 472. 04 

81,478.52 

324, 754. 26 

BORRBT«TO. 

Sejing ,,, 

1, 326. 30 
734.90 

119.67 
1,155.48 

711.56 
1,388.04 

946.10 

796.25 
13,387.35 

751.63 

288.39 
50.08 

1,734.36 
2, 040. 40 

Cheese 

99.94 

Ch<^Htnn1it 

711  56 

Figs,drled 

1,388.04 
5,119.30 

Filberts 

4.173.20 

2, 618. 20 

34, 602. 90 

481.60 

292.90 

2, 829. 40 

28,541.10 

Garlic 

2, 570. 53 
5, 479. 67 

5, 979. 98 

Xienions  ..........  .      .  ...... 

53,469.92 

1,637.61 

292.90 

Mn^-aroni --r. .... .,-.^ .... 

404. 88 

ikfelons 

Olive  oil 

2,460.58 
8,089.20 

5, 394. 92 

64, 140. 22 

479.40 

125.40 

2,016.87 
86,656.61 

12,701.77 

Oranges,  ^ . . .  r .  - , ^  - . .     . 

187,427.13 

Pork"  salt 

479  40 

Tomato  nasle  . 

102.80 

1, 303. 10 

97.70 

228  20 

Walnuts -    ....... 

34, 076. 00 

2, 632. 51 

88,011  61 

Wine    

34. 2i 

181  91 

Total 

77,099.10 

63,881.86 

70,678.47 

99,604.66 

311. 354. 09 

TRAPANI. 

CheoAo  ••... 

392.42 
174. 72 
672.64 

90.08 
1,881.77 

74.34 

75.24 

374.40 

20, 066. 28 

49.92 

780.38 

12,173.94 

517. 58 

Olive  oil 

1,329.60 

Salt,  marine 

9, 529.  G5 

42, 442. 51 

Saraines  ... 

90.06 

Wine,  Marsala 

8, 043. 07 
59.74 

1,503.23 
92.44 

5,928.97 
236.52 

Sundries 

Total 

9, 529. 65 

2, 785. 97 

23,619.63 

14,599.01 

50,635.16 

TURIN. 

Cheese  .••«*>• •«• 

708.68 

708  58 

Chestnuts 

10, 013. 76 
48.92 

10,013.76 
48.92 

Crdme  de  mente 

Furniture 

106.82 

106.82 

Granite  monuments 

590.58 
1,116.42 

"'"i,*476'eo" 

590  58 

Gunstocks 

955.88 

1, 273. 54 

981.27 

2,608.54 

330.48 

4, 402. 68 

4,680.84 

Haircloth 

2, 084. 93 
2,815.98 
2, 101. 19 

3, 697. 95 

Human  hair 

9,676.53 

Hats .     .     .. 

2, 101. 19 

Hat  roundings 

109.82 

109.82 

Machinery 

461.50 

461.50 

Pianos 

154.40 
317.84 

154.40 

Plumbago 

319.  78 

166.20 

803.82 

939.75 

12,738.24 

1, 316. 61 

681.80 

939.75 

Silk,  raw 

11.305.83 

10,173.81 
141.86 
273.09 

84, 217. 38 

Skins 

1, 458. 47 

Talc 

954.37 
390.82 
52,327.24 
139. 21 
1,661.58 
386.97 

546.18 

2,464.94 

Vegetables,  canned 

890.82 

Vermouth 

27,323.87 

49,397.49 
1,096.09 
2,492.69 

45,120.79 

174,169.39 

Wax  matches 

1,235.80 

Wine 

656.12 

899.50 
197.31 

5,209.88 
584.28 

Woolen  manufactures 

Total 

50, 657. 99 

69,887.75 

68,214.67 

65,054.52 

253,814.98 

TimcB. 
Antiqnities 

5,250.92 
692.08 

475.00 
135.00 

3, 312. 15 
678.79 

2,688.11 
218.18 
746.00 

11, 726. 18 

Books 

1,524.05 
746.00 

Bronses 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Statement  shotoing  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulatee  and 
agencies  in  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Artlclet. 

Sept.  30. 

Quarter  ending— 

June  30. 

TotaL 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

VKNICB— continued. 
rSotton  thread 

$1,233.99 

127. 8H 

3, 670. 77 

12,066.38 

365.76 

7, 570. 65 

$3,290.32 
1, 703. 08 

Earthenware 

9956. 02 
11,042.24 

$258.42 

6, 169. 00 

238.64 

fumitnre  .......................... 

28,452.66 
238.54 

Garlic 

GbiM  beads 

801.00 
3,706.01 
5, 440. 00 

1,257.74 
3,164.82 

2,058.83 

Glasswe 

7,187.63 
3,527.40 

7,795.66 
13, 088. 40 

21, 943. 46 

Glycerine 

22, 065. 80 

Glass  for  mosaic 

114.88 
38,177.57 

114.88 

Hemp 

14,676.43 

79,431.10 

182.00 

1,836.36 

126.00 

418.00 

84,091.70 

216, 375. 80 

Jewelry 

182.00 

llHtf*^ .  ,  .    ,    , .    .    ..    , .  -    -   .  .  r 

80.11 

030. 14 

251.45 
418.00 
69.83 
101.56 
131. 81 

3, 107. 06 
544.00 

^achlnerv       .        .          ........ 

Maiolica 

773.68 

1,261.51 
101.55 

Macaroni 

Marblework 

46.00 

177. 81 

Mat^rhim          .  . .  r 

656.35 

636.42 
3,476.60 

1,292.77 

Mosaic    

3, 476. 60 

526.00 

5,404.00 

273.00 

599.56 

1, 125. 66 

Paintings  .  r..., 

9,828.72 

220.09 

109.74 

92.08 

3,476.60 
169.64 

18. 709. 32 

T'omAlAinn            .    .       ..T...#..^r.... 

653.63 

109.74 

8tatnary  r^ - - 

92.08 

Stone  (in  ronirh) 

557.00 
6.629.60 

294.64 

1,061.92 

934.72 

1, 021. 67 

1, 873. 31 

Straw  braids        - 

i,  800. 86 

8,492.38 
934. 72 

Straw  hats 

Shellwork 

109.89 

109.39 

182.33 
829.43 
944.01 
198.18 

182.83 

Silkstnfl* 

829.43 

Sundries 

758.00 

1, 290. 74 

1.623.94 

4, 616. 69 

^^VTiisky         

198. 18 

Total 

358, 299. 66 

CASTEI^IiAMARE. 

TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1896,  there  has  been  nothing 
in  the  trade  from  this  district  with  the  United  States  to  call  for  special 
observation.  The  total  value  of  exports  was  $888,424,  while  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  it  was  $940,686,  showing  a  decrease  for 
the  past  year  of  $52,262,  which  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  orange  crop  in  the  winter  of  1895. 

Daring  the  year  just  closed,  117  more  invoices  were  issued,  because  a 
number  of  small  macaroni  manufacturers  at  Gragnano  and  Torre 
Annunziata  have  begun  to  ship  directly  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  competition  has  diminished  prices  and  narrowed  the  margin 
for  profits. 

GENEBAL  TBADE. 

For  the  calendar  year  1895,  the  total  exports  of  macaroni  to  all  coun- 
tries from  this  district  was  valued  at  $596,800,  of  which  an  amount 
worth  $335,935  went  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  same  period,  out 
of  a  total  value  of  exports  to  all  countries  of  $1,254,125,  no  less  than 
$840,750  in  value  went  to  the  United  States. 

EBON  BBIDGES  FOB  EGYPT. 

The  Italian  company  for  metallic  industry  at  Gastellamare  is  the 
largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  this  district,  and  since  the  financial  crisis 
of  1893,  has  been  almost  inactive,  but  is  now  resuming  wo^.^gu^^3, 
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it  won  the  international  competition  for  constructing  four  bridges  with 
double  line  for  the  Egyptian  railways  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
Two  of  these  bridges,  which  have  been  finished,  are  over  canals,  and 
are  of  limited  importance,  although  each  of  them  has  a  drawbridge 
148  feet  in  length,  revolving  from  a  central  pile  of  steel  tubing.  The 
third  bridge,  over  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  finished  in 
1895,  and  is  an  important  work.  It  is  composed  of  two  fixed  girders, 
each  476  feet  long  and  supported  in  tbe  middle  by  a  steel  pile,  and 
has  a  drawbridge  269^  feet  long,  revolving  on  a  central  pile.  The 
foundations  for  the  piles  and  the  extremities  at  the  banks  were  made 
with  the  aid  of  compressed-air  caissons,  worked  by  Italian  skilled 
workmen  and  Arabian  day  laborers,  and  were  driven  119  feet  under 
the  river  bed.  The  girders  and  all  the  parts  of  the  bridge  and  draw- 
bridge were  made  in  the  works  here.  They  are  of  soft  steel,  from  the 
steel  works  of  Hayange,  in  Alsatia  and  Belgium. 

The  fourth  bridge,  over  the  Eosetta  branch  of  the  Mle,  at  Kafr-Zayat, 
is  in  course  of  manufacture.  Its  length  is  more  than  2,125  feet,  double 
railway  line,  and  a  revolving  drawbridge  272  feet  long.  There  are  22 
tubular  piles,  of  which  15  have  been  finished.  The  tubes  are  8  feet  in 
diameter,  made  of  steel  plate  0.47  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  sunk  by 
compressed  air.  The  work  of  making  this  bridge  will  begin  at  Oastel- 
lamare  in  I^ovember,  and  will  employ  about  300  workmen. 

A  peculiar  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  works  is  that  their  workmen 
are  almost  all  small  owners  of  land  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when  not 
employed  at  the  works,  are  occupied  in  tilling  the  soil,  an  almost  unique 
instance  of  the  kind:  consequently,  when  there  is  no  work  at  the  fac- 
tory, only  a  few  skillral  heads  of  departments  are  kept  on,  and  compe- 
tent laborers  can  be  obtained,  on  occasion,  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
bridge  above  mentioned  is  to  be  placed  in  position  and  finished  for  the 
sum  of  a  little  more  than  $500,000  in  gold.  This  includes  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  bridge  and  putting  up  the  new  within  a  term  of  three 
months.  The  Italian  company  gained  this  contract  in  competition  with 
the  principal  companies  of  the  world,  such  as  Eiffel,  Creusot,  and  some 
English  houses.  The  original  bridge  which  this  is  to  replace  was  of 
iron,  made  by  an  English  company,  and  cost  $1,600,000. 

ILLUMINANTS. 

The  use  of  acetylene  gas  as  an  illumiuant,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  several  industrial  establishments,  hotels,  and  residences  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  is  increasing  all  over  Italy,  threatens  to  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  consumption  of  petroleum.  Calcium  carbide,  from 
which  acetylene  is  obtained,  is  almost  exclusively  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  costs  to-day  in  Italy  80  centimes  (15  cents)  the  kilogram  or 
800  lire  the  ton.  The  duty  is  100  francs,  gold,  per  ton,  and  that  of  the 
iron  recipients  containing  it  is  250  gold  francs  per  ton.  Calcium  car- 
bide can  not  be  manufactured  in  Italy  without  using  the  American 
Wilson  or  the  French  Bouillet  patents. 

A  company  has  just  been  formed  at  liome  to  manufacture  calcium 
carbide  at  the  Falls  of  Terni,  where  there  is  abundant  water  power.  It 
has  a  capital  of  $1,272,727.  Given  the  manufacture  of  calcium  car- 
bide by  electric  energy  furnished  by  water  power  in  Italy,  it  could  be 
produced  at  265  lire  the  ton  at  the  works,  but  not  delivered  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  for  less  than  350  lire  the  ton,  35  centimes  the  kilogram, 
equal  to  3.4  cents  per  i^ound.  One  kilogram  of  calcium  carbide  costs 
80  centimes  (15  cents),  and  produces  300  liters  (317  quai^^kguM 
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acetylene  gas,  from  which  300  candle-hours  of  light  can  be  obtained — ^i.e., 
three  jets  of  ten  candles  each  for  ten  hours — for  less  than  3  centimes 
(5.8  mills)  per  jet  an  hour.  At  the  present  price  of  ordinary  gas  in  Italy, 
viz,  25  centimes  (4.8  cents)  the  cubic  meter,  light  of  the  same  force 
would  cost  1.25  lire  (24.1  cents)  for  ten  hours,  or  12.5  centimes  (2.4  cents) 
per  hour,  equal  to  4.16  centimes  (8  mills)  per  jet  per  hour. 

Petroleum. — A  new  invention,  perfected  in  Italy,  adapting  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  American  incandescent  net  to  petroleum  lamps,  has  just 
been  introduced.  It  is  claimed  that  it  gives*  to  ordinary  petroleum 
lights  an  illuminating  power  of  50  candles  and  an  economy  of  50  per 
cent  in  consumption. 

AGMfclOULTUBE. 

Although  there  has  been  a  lack  of  rain  here  during  the  past  year, 
still,  owing  to  the  general  system  of  irrigation,  the  crops  have  been 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The  pnncipal  products  are  wheat, 
Indian  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  garlic,  lentils,  pease,  lupines,  beans,  pota- 
toes, oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  filberts,  hemp,  fiax, 
olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit,  forage,  and  vegetables. 

Market  gardening  is  extensively  practiced  on  the  plains  about  Gas- 
tellamare,  where  irrigation  is  obtained  from  the  river  Sarno,  and  it  has 
attained  such  perfection  that  it  is  considered  a  model  of  horticultural 
science.  The  peasants  support  their  families  on  the  average  product 
of  about  2  acres  of  land.  Cheese  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
product  exported  from  this  district,  which  annually  makes  4,800,000 
kilograms,  worth  $1,351,000.  It  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  by 
Italians  in  the  United  States,  who  i)refer  it  to  the  American  product. 

Enormous  quantities  of  walnuts,  known  in  the  United  States  as 
English  walnuts,  are  grown  here.  Those  of  Sorrento  are  highly  prized 
on  account  of  their  delicate  skin.  Many  inferior  nuts  are  exported 
from  Naples  as  the  Sorrento  variety,  and  to  avoid  imposition-fruit 
importers  at  home  should  demand  the  certificate  of  origin  from  the 
United  States  consular  agent  at  Sorrento,  which  should  accompany  all 
shipments  of  importance. 

Lemon  and  orange  cultivation  is  carried  on  at  Gastellamare,  Pagani, 
Nuta,  Piano  di  Sorrento,  Sant'  Agnello,  Sorrento,  Massalubrense,  and 
Major!  with  such  skill,  that  the  fruits  of  these  districts  are  considered 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  perfection  of  the  fruit  at  Sorrento 
is  due  to  the  care  and  labor  given  to  the  trees,  as  much  below  the  soil's 
surface  as  above  it.  The  ground  is  entirely  taken  away  from  the  trees, 
which  are  sustained  by  poles,  and  decayed  bits  of  root  removed,  the 
bark  cleaned,  and  the  roots  pruned  as  carefully  as  the  branches.  High 
sums  are  paid  as  rent  for  orange  and  lemon  lands,  $136  per  acre  and 
upward  being  a  common  rent.  Olives  are  largely  cultivated.  The  oil 
of  this  region  is  good,  and  ought  to  find  a  large  market  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  pure  and  unadulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil,  as  is  so 
common  at  Leghorn,  whence  the  so-called  Lucca  oil  is  exported.  Cot- 
ton has  long  been  cultivated  on  the  plains  near  here.  The  quality  is 
Gossypium  hirsuticum,  commonly  known  as  Siamese,  but  it  requires  a 
warm  and  dry  October  to  enable  the  pods  to  mature. 

Tobacco  has  been  planted  on  about  3^000  acres,  which  contain  12,240,000 
plants.  The  varieties  selected  are  Kentucky  Burly,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
^nia,  and  Sumatra,  and  this  region  possesses  in  soil  and  climate  par- 
ticular fitness  for  tobacco  cultivation.  But  the  present  system  of 
Government  surveillance  prevents  much  private  cultivation,  nearly  all 
the  growth  referred  to  above  being  undertaken  by  Government. 
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WATERWORKS. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  waterworks  wbicli  are 
to  supply  the  city  of  Castellamare  with  spring  water  from  the  Appen- 
nines  were  begun,  but  owing  to  a  lawsuit  impugning  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  springs  to  the  exclusive  ownership  and  overflow  there- 
from, all  further  work  is  i)ostponed  until  a  decision  or  compromise  with 
the  new  claimants  is  ejected. 

PUBLIC   ITRALTH. 

The  remarkable  dryness  of  the  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  public 
health,  which  has  been  unusually  good. 

CORAL  FISHERIES. 

The  coral  fisheries  were  not  remunerative  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  business.  Coral  is  also  in  much 
less  demand  as  a  fashionable  ornament,  except  in  South  America,  India, 
and  Egypt. 

SPONGE   FISHERIES. 

About  GO  boats  from  this  district  engage  in  the  sponge-fishing  trade. 
They  get  their  sponges  on  the  north  African  coast,  and  have  done  a 
good  business. 

ROYAL  NAVY- YARD. 

The  Italian  cruiser  Yettor  Pisani  was  launched  from  this  yard  in 
August,  1895,  and  orders  have  been  received  to  lay  down  two  torpedo 
catchers,  similar  in  construction  to  the  last  English  vessels  of  the  kind, 
to  have  a  speed  of  27  to  29  knots  per  hour.  The  names  to  be  given 
them,  Coatit  and  Agordat,  places  in  Abyssinia  where  battles  favorable 
to  the  Italians  were  fought,  were  selected  previous  to  the  defeats  of 
last  March,  and  will  probably  be  changed. 

TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  principal  industries  in  the  consular  district  of  Castellamare  and 
Province  of  Salerno  are  macaroni  manufactories,  cotton  and  linen  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  olive-oil  mills,  woolen  mills,  print  works,  distilleries, 
cheese  factories,  fruit  packing  establishments,  and  tanneries. 

The  grain  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  macaroni,  of  which  the  annual 
production  in  this  district  exceeds  10,500,000  kilograms  (105,000  tons), 
is  almost  exclusively  imported  from  Eussia.  It  is  delivered  at  Torre 
Annunziata  and  Castellamare  at  prices  varying  from  $2.50  to  $3.40  per 
220  pounds,  according  to  season  and  quality  (12.60  to  17  lire  gold  per 
quintal).  To  this  price  must  be  added  the  duty  of  7.60  lire  ($1.44f )  per 
quintal  (220  pounds),  which  is  afterwards  returned  as  drawback  to  the 
exporters  of  macaroni  on  presentation  of  necessary  proof.  American 
red  wheat  makes  excellent  macaroni,  which  requires  hard  grain,  and  if 
it  could  compete  in  price  with  the  Eussian,  it  would  find  a  ready  market. 
The  vicinity  of  Eussia,  however,  gives  her  products  a  great  advantage 
over  those  of  the  United  States. 

American  petroleum  is  largely  imported,  but  this  trade  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  large  companies,  who  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  monopolists,  so  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  pri- 
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vate  traders.  The  American  companies  ongbt  to  export  petrolenm  in 
bulk  and  maintain  dex)06it8  in  the  great  centers,  from  whence  it  could 
be  drawn  off  into  cistern  carts  or  tinned  in  this  country,  where  labor  is 
so  cheap.  The  very  flourishing  state  of  the  only  tin-plate  manufactory 
in  Italy,  at  Piombino,  would  facilitate  the  purchase  of  tin  plates,  with- 
out paying  the  high  duty  on  the  imported  article.  In  southern  Italy, 
petroleum  is  frequently  peddled  from  house  to  house,  and,  whether 
genuine  "American  refined,"  liussian,  or  native,  is  invariably  drawn 
from  American  tins,  the  packing  boxes  being  ostentatiously  displayed 
on  the  peddler's  cart. 

The  tobacco  supply,  one  of  the  most  important  imports  from  the 
United  States,  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  powerful  syndicates  who 
control  the  American  markets  and  have  a  monox)oly  of  furnishing  the 
large  quantity  annually  required  by  the  Italian  Government.  They 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  contracts  by  the  help  of  dummy  bidders,  for 
whom  they  famish  the  necessary  caution  money,  as  no  contracts  are 
awarded  unless  there  are  several  bidders.  Large  capital  is  indispensa- 
ble to  secure  the  necessary  quantity  and  make  the  deposits  of  caution 
money  required  by  the  above-mentioned  system,  but  the  business  is 
qaite  the  most  profitable  of  any  American  imports  to  this  country. 

Many  political  economists  consider  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  Government  to  abolish  its  monopoly,  place  a  heavy  duty  on 
tobacco,  and  allow  its  manufacture  and  sale  to  be  carried  on  freely  under 
private  competition,  which  would  give  a  better  article  to  the  public  and 
cheaper  prices.  Of  course,  the  duty  would  be  proportionately  increased 
to  make  up  for  the  amount  brought  in  by  the  monopoly.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our  growers  and  manufacturers, 
who  would  thus  be  able  to  deal  directly  with  merchants  and  consumers. 

After  tobacco  and  petroleum,  cotton  takes  the  next  place  in  imx)or- 
tance,  and  has  only  to  meet  the  competition  from  India  and  Egypt,  but 
our  cotton  will  always  remain  superior  in  quality,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  complaints  of  careless  packing  causing  so  much  damage. 

HOW  TO  INOBEASE  AMERICAN  TBADE. 

American  exporters  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  trust- 
worthy local  agents  of  their  own  nationality,  and  until  such  agents  are 
sent  to  Naples  to  compete  with  the  foreign  houses,  who  all  have  agents 
or  branches,  I  see  but  little  opportunity  for  increased  importation  of 
American  products  outside  of  the  staple  products  mentioned  above. 

ShooJcs, — Shocks  from  Maine  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  making 
the  fruit  boxes  exported  from  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  several 
cargoes  are  annually  consumed  in  this  trade. 

Hardware. — American  hardware  at  one  time  met  with  considerable 
success  because  its  sale  was  effected  by  an  American,  who  supplied  all 
the  houses  in  the  new  quarters  of  Naples  with  locks,  doorknobs,  etc. 

Sewing  machines, — There  is  an  excellent  business  in  American  sewing 
machines  through  a  well  organized  system  of  local  agents. 

Typetcriters. — American  typewriters  are  more  used  than  any  others, 
and  the  best  known  have  general  and  local  agents. 

Bicycles. — American  bicycles  are  looked  on  with  much  favor  for  their 
light  weight  and  strength,  but  on  account  of  their  higher  price  have 
only  been  purchased  by  those  able  to  aftbrd  luxuries.  Kecently,  several 
American  manufacturers  have  established  agencies,  which  sell  the 
machines  on  small  periodical  payments,  some  at  a  franc  a  day^  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  very  successful  with  sewing  machines. 
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Tennis  rackets. — American  tennis  rackets,  although  nearly  doable 
in  price,  are  preferred  and  used  by  all  good  players. 

Motions. — *^ American  notions"  and  inventions  of  small  articles  of 
convenience  are  almost  unknown ;  but  German  imitations,  which  extend 
from  sewing  machines  to  bottle  stoppers,  flood  the  country. 

Tinned  food. — The  trade  in  tinned  food  is  considerable;  salmon  and 
lobster  being  especially  consumed  at  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding 
bouses. 

The  above  comprise  the  principal  American  articles  sold  in  southern 
Italy. 

Life-insurance  companies. — American  life-insurance  companies,  espe- 
ciallj'^  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  and  Equitable,  do  a  considerable 
business  and  are  highly  esteemed.  The  New  York  Mutual  Life  has 
subagents  in  many  towns  and  a  head  office  for  southern  Italy  at 
Naples. 

Steam  communication. — The  North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg  lines 
have  done  much  to  facilitate  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  but  are  principally  supported  by  the  business  resulting  from 
Italian  emigrants  going  to  and  returning  from  the  United  States.  The 
Anchor  Line  and  French  Fabre  Line  have  two  or  three  departures  a 
month,  and  a  new  English  line,  the  Furness- Wilson,  for  freight  and 
passengers  at  moderate  prices,  is  announced  to  run  three  steamers 
between  Naples  and  New  York  from  next  October. 

Trade  circulars  vs.  commercial  travelers. — Circulars  written  in  English 
are  frequently  sent  by  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  con- 
sular officers  in  Italy,  and  their  senders  apparently  imagine  that  they 
will  be  translated  and  distributed  by  the  consuls,  but  the  modern  system 
of  solicitation  by  travelers  is  so  universal,  that  dealers  pay  no  attention 
to  circulars  when  they  can  bargain  with  commercial  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  who  bring  samples  and  canvass  every  town  of  the 
country  for  orders.  American  business  can  best  be  extended  through 
personal  efforts  on  the  spot  by  agents  or  commercial  travelers.  Almost 
all  the  German  houses  sell  on  credit,  and  this  system  is  a  most  danger- 
ous one  for  houses  unfamiliar  with  the  country,  but  its  attraction  to 
the  Italian  purchaser  gives  those  offering  it  the  preference  over  those 
dealing  for  cash.  Agricultural  implements,  especially  spades,  shovels, 
and  hoes,  as  made  in  the  United  States,  might  find  a  market  if  kept  in 
stock  in  the  towns.  Business  is  now  monopolized  by  English,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  houses,  and  experienced  American  merchants  familiar 
with  Italian  methods  of  doing  business  should  be  on  the  spot  to  com- 
pete with  them. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  in  these  days  of  commercial  activity 
and  competition,  that  before  getting  business  away  from  the  hands  in 
which  it  now  is  or  creating  new  demands,  Americans  would  be  subject 
to  much  risk,  and  would  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  competing 
with  old-established  houses  well  posted  in  all  details  of  business  and 
knowing  the  commercial  value  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  deal. 

Such  knowledge  is  only  a  matter  of  long  and  often  bitter  experience, 
and  whether  there  is  enough  profit  connected  with  Italian  business  to 
offset  these  risks  is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  American 
merchants  themselves. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  important  exports  are  argols,  macaroni,  cheese,  nuts,  gar- 
lic, beans,  and  green  fruit  (oranges  and  lemons)  which  latter  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable. 
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Fruit  exports. — I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  great  exywrt 
houses  of  Sorrento  are  unexcelled  in  the  style  and  care  with  which  their 
oranges  are  selected  and  packed.  This  reciuires  many  expert  hands,  as 
the  fruit  is  sorted  at  least  three  times  before  final  packing.  The  small 
cost  of  this  labor,  principally  performed  by  women,  is  perhaps  a  reason 
why  our  Californian  growers  do  not  pack  so  attractively  nor  with  such 
good  results  in  preserving  the  fruit  for  long  periods. 

Brandy. — An  excellent  brandy,  quite  tlie  best  made  in  Italy,  is  dis- 
tilled at  Oastellamare  under  the  direction  of  a  French  expert,  and,  as  it 
costs  less  than  cognac,  might  be  profitably  introduced  into  the  United 
States. 

ArgoU. — ^This  part  of  the  country  also  supplies  argols,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  exports  from  Italy,  from  which  cream  of  tartar,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  yeast  powders,  is  extracted. 
The  business  is  almost  exclusively  controlled  by  a  Swiss  house  at 
Naples,  with  branches  and  agents  all  over  Italy,  and  it  has  the  monop- 
oly of  trade  with  the  United  States  through  contracts  with  the  Amer- 
ican patent  yeast-powder  companies.  The  distilleries,  which  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  raw  material,  often  require  considerable  advances  in 
order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  their  products;  therefore,  this  business 
requires  much  capital,  judgment,  and  experience,  for  there  is  consid- 
erable fluctuation  of  values. 

Skim. — Goat  and  kid  skins  are  another  considerable  product  of  this 
region,  and  their  exportation  to  the  United  States  could  be  much 
increased  if  American  houses  had  agents  on  the  spot  to  buy  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  with  the  present  system,  where  so  many 
profits  of  intermediate  houses  have  to  be  added  before  they  reach  the 
American  manufacturer  or  merchant.  But  our  severe  laws  for  disin- 
fection and  the  expenses  connected  therewith  are  a  serious  hindrance 
to  trade. 

Henry  G.  Huntington,  Consul. 

Oastellamare,  September  15, 1896. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Foreign  trade  of  Caetellamure  and  Torre  Annunziaia  in  1896. 


Articles. 


I  Qaantity. 


Imports : 
Coftl. 


I 


Clay 

Firebricks 

Iron  plates,  bars,  and  tabes  (includes  steel) . 

Old  rails  and  scrap  iron  (includes  steel) 

Wbeat 

Wood 


Tons. 

122,055 

350 

1,200 

200 

23,245 

59, 602 

4,278 


Total 211,020 


Exports : 

Buildinff  and  paving  stones. 

Dry  ftnit  and  nuts , 

Green  fmit 

Macaroni 

Potatoes 

Olive  oil , 

Wine , 


Total. 


410 
1,400 
7,420 
7,460 
6,390 
270 
125 


Value. 


$510,220 

1,400 

12,000 

20,000 

464,000 

1, 794. 145 

53, 475 


2, 856, 140 


1,025 
168, 000 
371.000 
596. 800 
63,900 
45.000 
7,500 


23, 476         1, 254, 125 
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NAVIGATIOI^. 

Movenufiit  of  shipping  at  the  ports  of  Cemtellaviare  di  Stahia  aud  Torre  Annunziata  during 

the  year  JS95. 


Kationality. 


Britiah 

Italian 

Greek 

Austrian  .., 

(jerniaii 

Be]ji;ian 

Norwejjian. 

Swedish 

Turkish  .... 


Total. 


Entered. 


Sail. 
Number.        Touh. 


7,400 

5,578 

294 


13,991 


Steaui. 
Number.        Tons. 


175 


107,680 

24,709 

26,345 

10,863 

7,343 

4,274 

5,600 

1,896 

2,130 


190,840 


Total. 
Number.        Touh. 


108,000 
32,100 
31,923 
11, 157 
7.343 
4.274 
5,600 
1,896 
2,529 


204,831 


SaQ 
Number. 

Tous. 

Cleared. 

T 

NationaUty. 

Steam. 

[)tal. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

British 

.5 1 

320 
7,400 
5,578 

294 

89 
28 
27 

Ill,  216 

24,700 

26,345 

10, 863 

7,343 

4,274 

5,600 

1,896 

2,130 

91            111,636 
44             32, 109 
49             81,923 
18             11, 157 

Italian 

Greek 

Austrian 

16 

German          ........  ...  ......... 

5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

5               7,343 

4  4,274 

5  6,600 
2               1,806 
2               2,529 

Belgian 

..........1.... ........ 

Nor  we£rian 

1 

Swedish 

::::::::::i:;:::::::::: 

Turkish 

..........1............ 

1 

Total 

43  1 

13,991 

178 

104, 378 

221            90A  an? 

CATANIA.i 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  CATANIA. 


This  consular  district  embraces  the  three  provinces  of  Catania,  pop- 
ulation, 550,000;  Syracuse,  population,  250,000;  and  Caltanissetta, 
276,000.  The  first  two  have  an  extension  of  sea  coast,  beginning  about 
midway  between  Messina  and  Catania  (about  30  miles  south  of  the 
former  port),  and  taking  in  the  entire  southern  angle  of  Sicily,  to 
within  about  10  miles  of  the  port  of  Licata,  on  the  southwestern  coast; 
in  all,  a  coast  frontage  of  about  160  miles,  upon  which  are  located, 
besides  the  chief  commercial  city  and  finest  port  of  the  district,  Catania, 
the  following  harbors  and  roads  of  minor  importance,  viz: 

Riposto, — ^This  small  town  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  lies  about 
20  miles  to  the  north  of  Catania.  It  has  not  even  a  wharf,  and  dis- 
charging vessels  has  to  be  done  in  the  open  bay,  yet  the  commerce  of 
this  place  is  quite  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  wine-exporting 
towns  of  Italy.  Before  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  France,  the 
trade  from  here  was  very  active  with  that  country. 

1  In  response  to  cironlar  of  July  8,  1896. 
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Exp&rtations  from  and  importations  into  Biposto  during  the  year  1894, 


and  articles. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

XXPOBTO. 

"Wine,  to  tot^gn  oonntrieB 

QaXUmt. 
2,061,727i 

$821,528.96 
145,736.28 

Fmit  and  esB6noe8  to  forei^  coantries., --  - 

Total 

467,265.24 

1,225,479.12 
11,6U4.30 

Oth<^r  in<frchaii<iriM^  U*  Italitt'ii  port-"  , . .  r..        - 

Total 

1,237,083.42 

I^ain,  iron, 
mdise  of  al 

iOJ!*^.*!"::;:; 

IMPOBT8. 

From  foreign  conntriea,  chiefly  lumber,  j 
f^m  Italian  ports,  proidactB  and  merchs 

Italian  lire. 

151, 558. 82 
8,362,804.49 

27,280.50 
606, 304. 81 

Total 

3,614,363.31 

632,585.40 

Movement  of  veeseU  in  the  roads  of  Biposto  during  the  year  1896. 


Description  of  vessels. 


Italian.        Foreign, 


Total. 


BAILfKO  VESSELS. 

Entered: 

Number 304 

Registered  tonnage 14,938 

Merchandise  discharged tons . .  2, 132 

Cleared: 

Number 306 

Registered  tonnage 15,034 

Merchandise  loaded tons 

STEAM  YESSBLfi. 

Entered: 

Number 342 

Registered  tonnage 249,354 

Merohuidise  discharged tons 

Cleared: 

Number 341 

Registered  tonnage 248,235 

Merchandise  loaded tons..  40,075 


101 

89,575 

725 

102 
90,694 
14,500 


304 

14,938 

2,132 


15,034 
0.222 


443 

338,929 

1,050 

343 
338,929 
54,575 


Atiguata. — This  port,  south  of  Catania  about  22.5  miles  by  sea,  is  a 
small  town  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  but  it  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  Italy;  is  quite  large  and  fortified. 

The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  marine  salt, 
which  is  produced  here  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  price  during  the 
past  year — as  per  letter  received  by  me  this  day,  the  20ith  of  September, 
1896,  from  the  mayor  of  the  town — has  been  $1.08  per  ton,  and  went 
even  as  low  as  83  cents  per  ton  in  large  quantities  placed  onboard  ship. 

The  exports  of  salt  in  1895  were  8,350  lions,  and  duiing  the  first  six 
months  of  1896  were  14,240  tons;  a  total  of  22,590  tons,  divided  among 
the  following  countries  in  proportions  stated:  Eoumania,  2,257  tons; 
Scandinavia,  8,000  tons;  Austria,  500  tons;  European  Turkey,  1,950 
tons;  United  States'of  America,  2,550  touvs;  Holland  and  Great  Britain, 
5,860  tons,  and  Sicilian  ports,  1,473  tons. 

Syracuse. — This  place  is  about  15  miles  to  the  south  of  Augusta  by  sea, 
and  about  37.5  miles  by  sea  from  Catania.  Ancient  Siracusa  was  the  most 
imxxortant  city  of  Sicily;  the  present  city  has  only  about  25,000  inhab- 
itants. It  has  a  good  port  and  does,  compared  with  the  population,  a 
large  export  business,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Its  location  is  very 
pretty,  and  on  account  of  the  many  classical  attractions,  remains  of  the 
historic  city,  thousands  of  tourists  from  all  civilized  countries  come 
here  annually,  especially  during  winter  and  springMgitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  are  oranges  and  lemons,  olive  oil,  salt, 
wine,  rice,  grain,  pnlse,  almonds,  and  heart  beans. 

The  principal  articles  imported  are  lumber  from  Austria,  petroleum 
from  the  United  States,  coal  from  England,  groceries,  coffee,  etc.,  from 
Malta  and  England,  Malta  receiving  a  very  considerable  share  of 
both  the  import  and  export  trade.  The  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Italian  continent  is  very  considerable.  The  imports  since  1893 
from  foreign  as  well  as  Italian  ports  show  a  marked  decrease,  while 
the  exports  (with  the  exception  of  1895  to  foreign  ports)  show  a  very 
considerable  increase. 

Volume  of  trade  of  the  promnce  of  Syracuse  with  foreign  eountriea. 


Description. 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports  from  Italy 
Exports  to  Italy  . . 


1894. 


$164, 070.  00 
046,884.18 
1,216,457.10 
2, 427, 631. 74    2, 358, 369. 36 


$123,060.06 

937, 619. 46 

1,019.454.48 


1895. 


$100,281.42 

569,750.58 

1,006,152.48 

3, 182, 020. 46 


Movement  ofveeseU  at  the  port  of  Syracuse. 


Description. 


1894. 


1895. 


ABBIVAL8. 

Laden : 

Number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels — 


Empty : 
JNii 


Ke^istered  tonnage  . 

Merchandise,  loaded  or  unloaded tons . 


umber  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 
Registered  tonnage 


DKPARTUEES. 

Laden : 

Number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 

Kegistered  tonnage 

Merchandise,  loaded  and  unloaded tons. 


Empty 
Nu 


umber  of  steam  and  sailing  veasols. 
Registered  tonnage 


687 
133, 796 
23,113 

524 
191, 801 


814 

202,782 

32,652 

383 
129, 137 


1.086 

273, 835 

17,050 

351 
91,839 


1,152 

312,975 

33,844 

293 
52,904 


In  the  figures  of  exports  are  included  asphalt  from  Mazzarella  and 
salt  from  Augusta,  both  located  in  the  province  of  Syracuse. 

On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  located  several  small 
roadsteads,  but  they  are  of  no  commercial  value. 

Mazzarella, — This  port  is  about  30  miles  northwest  j&rom  the  most 
southern  point  and  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Licata.  It  is  only  a  very 
small  place  without  any  harbor,  but  near  by  are  located  the  rich  asphalt 
mines  of  Sicily,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  exported  annually  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  alone  receiving  on  an  average  about 
$40,000  worth  every  year.  Exports  declared  (in  this  consulate)  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895 — asphalt  to  the  United  States,  3,141) 
tons;  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  9,822  tons.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  is  shipped  to  Catania,  to  the  asphalt  mills,  where 
the  rock  is  ground  and  also  made  into  mastic  blocks. 

Province  of  Caltanisetta. — This  is  nearly  an  inland  province,  with 
very  little  sea  front,  having  only  one  unimportant  port,  Terranova,  about 
15  miles  east  of  Licata,  through  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
products  of  Caltanisetta  are  exported  by  sea,  especially  brimstone, 
llence  the  invoices  for  export  to  the  United  States  are  declared  at 
the  consular  agency  at  Licata,  which  up  to  1888^  belonged  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Catania  consulate,  but  was  then  transferred  to  Pa- 
lermo (although  Catania  is  nearer  and  likewise  connected  therewith  by 
rail). 

The  chief  products  of  the  province  are  brimstone  (nearly  one- third  of 
the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  being  located  here),  almonds,  filberts,  seeds, 
and  pulse,  of  which  latter  articles,  from  the  interior  as  also  from  tbe 
mines  farther  from  the  sea,  Catania's  market  is  supplied  by  railway. 
Wheat  is  produced  almost  sufQcient  to  supply  the  home  consumption. 

CATANIA. 

Catania  is,  next  to  Palermo  and  Messina,  the  leading  and  most 
im^wrtant  commercial  city  of  Sicily,  the  population — about  120,000 — 
exceeding  that  of  Messina.  It  has  a  fine  port,  protected  by  a  sea  wall 
constructed  of  lava  rock,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000,  the  length  of  which  is 
1,250  meters.  The  port  ranks  fifth  in  importance,  as  compared  with  all 
the  other  Italian  ports,  with  reference  to  tonnage  passing  in  and  out. 

While  the  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  appear  much  less  than 
those  of  either  Palermo  or  Messina,  it  is  certain  that  many  products 
exported  from  these  latter  ports  have  been  produced  in  this  district. 

For  instance,  the  finest  oranges — the  oval  and  blood  varieties — are 
grown  in  the  province  of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  near  Paterno, 
Ademo,  and  Biancavilla,  and  two- thirds  of  the  entire  crop  is  purchased 
every  year  by  Messina  and  Palermo  packers,  and  this  mostly  for  export 
to  the  United  States.  The  province  of  Messina  produces  lemons,  but 
no  oranges,  and  looks  for  these  to  Calabria,  and  for  the  choice  varieties 
to  Catania.  Thus  the  amounts  of  the  declared  exports  from  Messina 
and  Palermo  have  been  swelled  at  the  expense  of  those  from  Catania. 
Besides,  numbers  of  small  shipments  of  40  to  50  boxes  of  fruit,  sup- 
posed to  come  under  the  $100  value,  are  shipped  j&rom  Catania  by  every 
steamer,  without  consular  invoice,  by  producers  or  small  speculators,  to 
save  declaration  expenses. 

Of  the  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Catania  has  her  full 
share,  as  compared  with  her  sister  cities,  Palermo  and  Messina.  Ships 
from  nearly  all  European  nations  can  be  seen  in  her  large  and  safe  port. 

The  Corriere  d'Catania  of  the  11th  instant  reprints  a  review  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  trade  with  Austria,  by  EdmondoEaudegger,  of  Trieste, 
and  I  quote  therefrom  the  following: 

The  nin  of  acid  fruits  during  the  year  just  finished  resnlted  on  the  whole  favorably 
as  to  the  valuations,  which  held  their  own,  and  often  surpassed  those  at  other  places. 

The  arrivals  (transit  excluded)  reached  1, 102,766  boxes,  and  fell  behind  76,329  boxes 
as  compared  with  the  season  of  1894-95.    They  exceeded  every  other  year,  however. 

The  total  quantity  imported  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  amounted  to  1,06 1,121  boxes, 
of  which  1,001,943  belonged  to  Sicily,  56,178  to  Puglia,  1,954  to  the  coast  of  Sor- 
rento, and  1,046  to  the  Ligurian  coastline.  The  other  countries  together  sent  here  a 
total  of  41,645  boxes,  and  among  these  the  Jaffa  oranges  led,  with  16,735  boxes. 

Among  the  various  Sicilian  cities,  the  imports  from  Catania  and  Syracuse  are 
remarkable;  the  imcomprehensible  smallness  from  Palermo,  which  sent  to  Trieste 
only  9,316  boxes  in  twelve  months,  compared  with  Catania  with  579,505,  Messina 
with  262,191,  and  Syracuse  with  110,282  boxes,  is  equally  remarkable. 

The  import  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  Austria-Hungary  has  largely  increased  during 
the  past  few  years,  since  the  removal  by  this  country  of  the  import  duty  on  citrus 
fruit. 

From  the  above  statement  and  the  statistics  and  tables  of  exports 
attached  to  this  report,  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  list  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  export  is  headed  by  oranges  and  lemons.  The  trade  in 
theseduringlastseason — ^1895-96 — on  the  whole  has  been  an  unfortunate 
one  for  the  packers  and  exporters  of  this  district;  much  money  has  been 
lost  by  them  on  shipments  to  the  United  States.    As  a  rule,  the  packers 
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and  exporters  have  paid  mncli  too  high  for  the  fruit  on  the  trees  on 
account  of  too  much  competition  among  the  local  buyers,  who,  after 
every  loss,  hoped  to  realize  enough  profit  on  the  next  shipment  to  cover 
their  previous  losses. 

They  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  fruit  produc- 
tion has  been  increased  every  year,  not  only  in  Sicily  but  in  other 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  even  in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
mountain  oranges  in  this  district  had  fallen  somewhat  short  in  com- 
parison with  last  season,  yet  lemons  seem  always  more  plentiful. 

The  estimated  crop  of  the  coming  season,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
will  be  about  one-third  more  oranges  and  about  one-fifth  more  lemons 
than  last  season. 

SULPHUB  AND  BRIMSTONE. 

The  next  article  of  export  is  sulphur.  All  the  sulphur  refineries  and 
mills  of  Sicily  (with  the  exception  of  one  mill  in  Palermo)  are  located 
in  Catania,  numbering  13  mills,  employing  about  500  hands,  and  the 
annual  average  production  of  refined  and  sublimated  sulphur  amounts 
to  about  78,300  tons. 

The  prices  of  sulphur,  which  had  during  the  past  years  been  so  low 
as  to  cause  much  misery  in  the  island,  especially  in  the  mining  districts, 
and  upon  which  condition  I  have  repeatedly  sent  detailed  reports  to 
the  Department,  have,  during  the  last  few  months,  been  very  consider- 
ably forced  upward  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
sulphur  trust,  of  which  I  advised  the  Department  of  State  as  soon  as 
the  movement  by  the  interested  parties  became  known,  which  was  as 
early  as  May  28  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  our  American 
sulphur  importers  and  consumers  profited  by  my  timely  notice.  The 
new  company,  which  controls  all  the  sulphur  output  of  the  island, 
will  be  in  full  business  operation  from  the  1st  of  October  next,  upon 
which  date  also  will  be  abolished  the  Italian  export  duty  of  11  lire 
($1.98)  per  ton. 

Sulphur  export  during  the  l<Mt  two  years. 


Exported  to— 


From  Jan. 

From  Jan. 

to  Ang., 

to  Aag., 

1895. 

1896. 

Ton9. 

Ton9. 

6.198 

7,943 

1,431 

1,403 

6,021 

8,092 

434 

231 

1,895 

2,107 

7,258 

7,225 

894 

3,819 

1,491 

3,527 

4,934 

6,891 

10,547 

8.5«0 

900 

1,646 

5,244 

6,940 

16,012 

19,763 

911 

791 

64.776 

77,937 

81,658 

31,792 

United  States  of  Amerioa 

South  America 

England 

Belgium 

HoUand 

Germany 

I>enmark,  Sweden,  andNorway. 

Kussia 

Spain 

Portugal 

France 

Austria 

Greece  and  Turkey 

India  and  Australia 

Total  to  foreign  countries 
Total  to  Italian  ports 

Total  exports 


96,434  I 


109,729 


OLIVE   OIL. 


Although  limited  quantities  of  olive  oil  have  so  far  been  exported  to 
the  United  States,  this  is  quite  an  important  product  of  this  district. 
Chiefly  the  common  raw  article  is  being  exported,  and  this  mostly  to 
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Italian  ports,  where  it  is  either  refined  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  etc. 

However,  one  Catania  gentleman,  Gav.  Guiseppe  Terranova,  has  a 
refinery  on  his  estate  and  produces  a  very  excellent  article,  although 
in  limited  quantity.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  medals  and 
honorable  mention  for  his  refined  oil. 

This  season's  crop  of  olives  is  expected  to  be  about  double  that  of 
last  year,  and  prices  have  fallen  accordingly. 


WINE. 

The  exportation  of  wine  to  foreign  countries  during  1895  (the  quantity 
shipped  to  Italian  ports  not  yet  obtainable)  from  the  port  of  Catania 
amounted,  according  to  information  received  from  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  to  3,225,955  gallons  (in  barrels  and  bottles),  valued  at 
$571,620.78. 

The  total  exportation  from  this  district  is  said  to  represent  about  one- 
sixth  that  of  all  Italy.  Some  varieties  of  this  district  have  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  some  special  brands  have  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
national  and  foreign  exhibitions.  Since  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  France, 
which  is  keenly  felt,  most  of  the  wine  of  this  locality  goes  to  Austria 
and  to  north  Italian  ports.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  mixing  ^ath 
other  wines,  as  it  (the  dark  wine)  contains  a  great  quantity  of  coloring 
matter,  tannin,  and  alcohol.  The  Eiposto  wines  contain  from  11  to  14 
per  cent,  the  Bosco,  a  very  pleasant  and  milder  wine,  from  the  foot- 
hills of  Etna,  lOJ  to  12  per  cent,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Terraforte 
wines,  firom  the  Plana  de  Catania  and  the  country  about  Augusta  and 
Syracuse,  as  much  as  16  to  18  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

This  year's  crop,  thanks  to  favorable  weather,  has  been  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, and  as  the  vines  in  northern  Italy  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion the  prices  have  had  a  downward  tendency,  with  little  demand  (and 
this  demand  mostly  for  heavy  dark  wines  for  cutting  "  vini  ditaglio"), 
until  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  decided  reaction  set  in,  there  having 
since  been  a  sharp  demand  for  the  limited  quantities  of  last  year's  and 
older  wines  on  hand  from  upper  Italy,  which  has  caused  on  most  vari- 
eties a  rise  of  several  lire  per  hectoliter. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  prices  of  the  leading  brands 
as  they  were  quoted  at  the  respective  localities  on  June  2  and  Septem- 
ber 12  and  19  of  the  present  year,  per  hectoliter  of  26.418  gallons: 


Locality. 


Ripoeto  (port) 

Do 

Do 

Linguaylossa 

Treoastagnl 

Pedara 

Milozzo 

Catania...^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vittoria  (f.  o.  b.,  Scog- 
litti). 

Do 

Paitinico 

Do 

Do 

Miallmeri 

Do 


Quality. 


Plana  Maacaii 

Mezza  Montagna 

Montagua 

Kossi  comimi  (common  red) . 

do 

Bianchi  (white)  Etna 

Dataglio  (for  catting) 

Kos8r(red)  dd  bosco 

Terrefortl  (red) 

Bianchi  (white)  del  bosco... 

Rossi  della  Plana 

Bossi  (red) 


Bianchi  (white) 

Bianchi  correnti 

Rossi  (red)  dolci  (sweet). 

Rossi  correnti 

Bianchi  (white) 

Rossi  (red) 


June  2, 1896. 


$4. 06  to  $4. 59 
3. 78  to  4.32 
2. 70  to  3.51 
8.51  to  4.05 
3. 78  to  4.50 
4. 05  to  4.50 
5. 40  to  5.04 
4. 05  to  4.68 
4. 50  to  5.40 
Xot  quoted. 
Not  quoted. 
4. 14  to   4.50 

4. 32  to  4.68 
4.68to  5.22 
6. 12  to  7.20 
Not  quoted. 
3. 78  to  4.32 
4.  .50  to    5.40 


Sept.  12,  1896. 


$2. 97  to  13.51 

2. 70  to  2.81 

1.89  to  2.34 

2. 43  to  2.88 

2. 70  to  3.24 

2. 70  to  2.81 

4. 33  to  4.68 

2. 70  to  3.24 

3. 40  to  4.68 

2. 70  to  2.81 

2. 16  to  2.70. 

3. 42  to  3.60 

4. 50  to  6.40 

4. 14  to  4.50 

5. 40  to  6.94 

4. 50  to  4.86 

3. 42  to  4.14 

3. 96  to  4.50 


Sept.  10, 1896. 


$3. 33  to  $3. 60 
3. 06  to  3.24 
2. 16  to  2.34 
2. 97  to  3.33 
3.24to  3.60 
2.81  to  3.24 
Not  quoted. 
3.24\o  3.51 
4.33  to  6.04 
2.81  to  3.24 
2. 70  to  2.81 
8.60to   4.14 

4. 50  to  5.40 

4. 14  to  4.50 

5. 40  to  5.40 

4. 60  to  4.86 

3. 42  to  4.14 

3. 96  to  4.50 
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ALMONDS. 

The  crop  of  this  year  (1896)  is  considered  rather  good,  and  in  this 
consular  district  larger  than  that  of  1895;  hence  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable drop  in  prices,  which  were  ruling  for  shelled  sweet  almonds 
(on  an  average)  first  six  months  of  1896  at  $11.57  per  112  pounds  (f.o.b. 
steamer),  as  compared  with  those  quoted  September  16, 1896,  $10.52. 

FILBERTS. 

The  new  crop  falls  considerably  short  in  this  district,  and  will  be 
only  about  half  that  of  last  year,  say  about  11,000  to  12,000  bags,  and 
in  consequence  a  rise  in  prices  as  follows:  Prices  ruling  the  first  six 
mouths  of  1896,  $3.93;  September  15, 1896,  $4.91  per  112  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer. 

SEEDS. 

Linseed. — The  crop  has  fallen  short  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity, 
and  there  has  been  a  drop  in  prices,  owing  to  the  very  low  quotations  for 
"Bombay''  seed.  The  prices  ruling  at  Catania  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1896  were  $3.08,  and  September  15,  1896,  $2.81  per  112 
pounds  f.o.b.  steamer. 

Mustard  seed.— Cro^  very  small,  but  stocks  from  last  season  were 
large  and  present  prices  thereby  influenced.  Prices  for  first  six  months 
of  1896,  $3.06 ;  September  15, 1896,  $2.94  per  112  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer. 

Canary  seed. — An  average  crop  in  this  district,  yet  there  is  to  be  noted 
a  considerable  fall  in  prices  as  compared  with  those  ruling  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1896,  $2.53,  against  September  15, 1896,  $2.04  per  112 
pounds  f.o.b.  steamer. 

LICORICE   ROOT  AND  PASTE. 

The  manufacture  and  exportation  of  this  product  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  Catania.  In  this  city  alone,  there  are  six  factories,  the 
largest,  that  of  Bernardo  Fichera,  employing  during  the  busy  season 
(which  is  in  the  winter  and  spring)  as  mauy  as  80  women  and  40  men, 
with  a  working  capacity  of  440,920  pounds  of  paste  per  annum. 

The  gathering  of  the  root  commences  with  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  October.  The  crop  here  is  always  about  the  same,  the 
roots  grow  wild,  and  are  as  prolific  as  the  celebrated  '^Johnson  grass"  in 
the  United  States,  and  just  as  much  a  terror  to  the  farmer  when  once  in 
his  fields. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  this  product  can  only  be  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  wages,  which,  as  Mr.  Fichera  tells  me,  may  be  the  case  the  com- 
ing season,  because  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  sulphur  trust 
has  improved  the  condition  and  wages  of  mine  laborers  and  attracted 
many  who,  during  the  past  hard  times  in  the  mining  districts,  had 
hunted  and  dug  for  licorice  root. 

Mr.  Fichera  thinks,  however,  that  the  prices  for  paste  for  the  next 
six  months  will  be  continued  the  same  as  last  year,  or  should  there  be 
an  advance,  it  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  manufacturers  pay  now 
$1.62  to  $1.80  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  for  the  roots. 

Prices  of  licorice  paste  (f.  o.  b.  steamer)  during  the  past  year:  In 
loaves,  first  quality,  per  220.46  pounds,  $20.70;  second  quality,  $18.  In 
sticks,  brand  Bern.  Fichera,  per  220.46  pounds,  $26.10;  F.  La  Eosa, 
$25.20;  common  F.  L.  B.;  $21.60.    Terms:  Cash  to  unknown  firms;  to 
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houses  with  a   well-established    reputation,  three   to   four   months' 
acceptance. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  less  important  articles  which  are 
exported  from  here,  such  as  argols,  wine  lees,  sumac,  lemon  juice  (boiled 
down),  lemons  (cut  up)  in  brine,  essence  of  lemon,  vegetables  (princi- 
pally artichokes)  in  salt,  olives  in  salt,  anchovies  in  salt,  asphalt  powder, 
mastic  blocks,  etc.,  and  in  none  of  them  have  there  been  any  mai'ked 
changes  with  reference  to  prices. 

CHANGES  IN   CUBBENOY. 

The  course  of  the  Italian  depreciated  ** paper  lira"  during  the  present 
year  up  to  date  has  been  about  as  follows :  January  and  February  1, 
91;  March  1,  87;  April,  90;  May,  92;  June  and  up  to  date,  about  93, 
as  compared  with  the  standard  gold  value. 

TRANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES. 

Transportation  facilities  are  good,  especially  during  the  busy  season. 
From  October  to  May,  from  3  to  8 — sometimes  10 — steamers  per  month 
touch  at  this  port  bound  for  Kew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  New  Orleans.  The  regular  lines  are  the  Phelps  and  the  Anchor 
English  lines,  the  Italian  Florio-Rabattino,  and  occasionally  a  North 
Oerman  Lloyd  or  an  Austrian  steamer,  and  sometimes  sailing  vessels 
are  chartered  for  the  transportation  of  brimstone. 

United  States  merchant  vessels  have  not  been  in  port  for  many  years. 
Time  required  by  steamers  to  United  (States  i)orts,  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  days,  with  stops. 

Freight  rates  are  not  excessive.  For  sulphur,  per  ton,  $1.70  to  $1.93 ; 
general  cargo,  per  ton,  $4.87;  fruit  in  boxes,  per  box,  32  cents. 

Bailroads. — Catania  is  connected  by  rail  with  all  the  leading  coast 
88  well  as  interior  towns  of  Sicily.  The  Strada  Ferrata  della  Sicilia 
(standard  gauge),  which  connects  Catania  with  Messina  and  Palermo, 
with  its  branches  to  Syracuse,  Licato,  Oirgenti,  and  Caltagirone,  has  a 
total  length  of  692  miles,  and  the  receipts  in  Catania  were,  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1895,  for  passengers  and  freight,  $350,791.74.  The 
receipts  from  the  same  sources  for  the  whole  island  were  $1,431,180. 
During  October,  1895,  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  the  new 
railroad,  the  Circum  Etnea,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  encircles 
Mount  Etna,  starting  from  Catania  westward  and  runniog  through 
Beasicavilla,  Paterno,  and  Aderno,  noted  for  the  fine  oval  and  blood 
oranges.  The  road  winds  around  Etna,  and  its  northeastern  terminus 
is  Giarre,  where  it  connects  with  the  Sicilian  railroad  which  runs  from 
Messina  to  Catania,  thus  completing  the  circle.  The  new  road  has  a 
total  length  of  68  miles,  and  runs  through  a  most  picturesque  country; 
through  rich  orchards  and  vast  lava  beds,  giving  excellent  facilities  for 
tourists,  in  a  comparative  short  time,  to  view  the  interesting  panorama 
and  the  quaint  towns  among  the  foothills  around  Etna. 
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WAGES. 

Exi8iing  rates. 


Class  of  employees. 


Laborers :  a 

Hodcarriers... ........per  dav.. 

Form  hands,  including  food  twice  a  day,  consisting;  of  bread  and  fi*ait  for  break- 
fast, vegetables  and  macaroni  for  supper,  with  only  once  a  week  a  little  meat, 

per  day 

Ordinary  day  laborers  in  to  wn per  day . . 

Loading  vessels,  according  to  quantity  carried  per  day  (so  much  per  box  or  100 

kilos),  boys  and  men per  day.. 

Stevedores  (according  to  contract),  laborers do — 

In  sulphur  mines  (boys  and  men)  a do — 

Baiboad  trackmen  (per  month,  60.00  lira) do — 

Domestic  servants : 

Female,  for  general  housework,  chambermaids,  etc.  (including  board) .  .per  month . . 

Female  cooks do — 

Male  body  servants,  etc do — 

Male  cooks do.... 

Mechanics :  b 

Brick  and  stone  masons,  best  hands  (masters) per  day.. 

Ordinary  journeyman  mason do — 

Stonecutters do — 

Stucco  plasterers do — 

Butchers do — 

Bakers do — 

Bookbinders do — 

Black  and  lock  smiths do — 

Machinists do — 

Carpenters  and  cabinetmakers do — 

Coopers do.... 

Dyers do — 

Founders do — 

Lithographers  and  engravers  work  here  without  employees  (small  concerns)  .do — 

Jewelers do — 

Macaroni  makers do.... 

Plnm1)ers i do — 

paddle  and  harness  makers do — 

TPainters,  common do — 

Painters,  decorative  (by  contract) do — 

Tailors do.... 

Watchmakers do.... 

Factory  operatives : 

In  sulphur  refineries  (twelve  hours) do — 

In  sulphur  mills  (working  day  and  night  for  eight  hoars) do. . . . 

Licorice  factory : 

Men .....do.... 

Women  and  girls     do 

Lemon  and  orange  packing : 

Women  (selecting  fruit) do 


Women  and  j^irls  (wrapping  fruit,  etc.) do. 

ard) 


(Klerks  in  stores  (without  boara) per  month.. 

Bookkeepers do 

Railway  employees : 

Civil  engineers,  according  to  experience  and  knowledge do... 

Locomotive  engineer do... 

Firemen do... 

Brakemen do... 

Conductor do... 

Train  leader  or  ^uard do. . 

Station  mant«r,  including  residence  at  station,  according  to  importance  of  station, 
pjer  month 

Railway  clerks per  month.. 

Sailors,  without  f(M)d do..., 

Draymen  and  teamsters  (nut  owning  teams) : 

In  the  city per  day.. 

In  the  country do 

Carriage  or  hack  arivera  in  city do 


Wages. 


$0.27  to  $0.32 


.22  to 
.27  to 


.27 
.36 


.86  to     .72 

.63to     .90 

.11  to     .27 

.36 

1.80 to  4.50 
1.80  to   3.60 


2. 70  to   6.40 

.45to  .64 
.36 
.63to  .72 
.54  to  .72 
.27 
.36to  .63 
.27  to  .36 
.27to  .63 
.72  to  1.08 
.36  to  .72 
.27  to  .36 
.27to  .36 
.36to     .45 


.36  to  .72 

.27  to  .36 

.36to  .45 

.36to  .54 

.27to  .36 


.27to     .45 
.54to     .72 


.45to     .64 
.32  to     .86 


.40to     .54 
.  11  to     .18 


.  14  to  .  18 
10. 80  to  27. 00 
18. 00  to  45. 00 

54. 00  to  90. 00 
23. 40  to  27. 00 
12. 60  to  18. 00 
10. 80  to  12. 60 
13. 50  to  18. 00 
16. 20  to  21. 60 

18. 00  to  64. 00 
13. 50  to  27. 00 
11. 70  to  12. 60 

.82  to  .86 
.27 
.-27 


a  The  wages  of  mine  laliorers  will  bo  considerably  advanced  after  Octol)er  1.    It  is  generally  contract 
lalior,  the  hands  receiving  pay  according  to  quantity  picked  and  carrie<l  out  of  the  mines. 
&The  highest  prices  are  paid  to  expert,  or  what  they  call  here  "master  baker,  master  mason,  eto.** 


COST  OF   LIVING. 


The  cost  of  livin^r  of  the  journeymen  mechanics  is  qnite  small.  They 
can  live  on  a  mere  pittance,  as  their  wants  are  very  modest,  and  as  a  rule, 
they  are  very  temperate  drinkers,  using  only  a  glass  of  wine  (which  is 
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very  cheap)  with  their  supper,  which  is  their  principal  meal  after  work- 
ing hours  are  over. 

Generally,  a  number  of  the  single  ones  club  together,  buy  their 
macaroni,  and  have  it  cooked  together.  This,  with  a  small  bit  of 
cheese,  tomato  sauce,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  occasionally  a  small  piece 
of  meat,  makes  their  meal  complete,  and  they  are  contented.  For  a 
room  with  a  common  bedstead,  a  chair,  and  a  small  stand,  they  pay 
from  90  cents  to  $1.08  per  month;  the  better  paid  can  afford  $1.80  per 
month,  for  which  they  have  a  fairly  furnished  room.  This  refers  to  the 
laboring  class  and  ordinary  mechanics.  No  special  tax  is  levied  upon 
foreigners  who  would  carry  on  business,  except  the  income  tax  of  15  to 
16  per  cent  upon  their  earnings.  The  tax  upon  income  from  interest- 
bearing  stocks  or  bonds  is  20  per  cent;  upon  income  from  rent  of  prop- 
erty (real  estate)  30  to  36  per  cent  of  the  estimated  (by  the  assessors) 
income  of  such  buildings.    A  business  license  is  not  required. 

PRICES. 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities  such  as  might  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States,  I  have  only  to  mention  wheat;  but  only  hard  wheat 
is  imported,  as  that  is  found  the  best  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni 
as  well  as  semola  (the  coarsely  ground  iiour,  or  farina,  which  is  used  for 
making  the  bread  of  the  masses).  Prices  were  quoted  during  the  first 
part  of  August  last,  "ship  Oatania  in  port,"  per  quintal  of  220.46 
pounds,  $2.60.9  to  $2.60.65,  while  at  the  present  date  (September  21)  the 
prices  are  $2.89.5  to  $2.99.15.  The  Italian  import  duty  on  wheat  is 
$1.46.68  per  220.46  pounds. 

AMEEIOAN  GOODS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  IMPORTED.^ 

Windmills,  small  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  tools, 
builders^  hardware,  locks,  mechanics'  tools;  most  of  these  made  ana 
used  here  are  very  primitive.  Then  there  is  hard  wood  used  by  car- 
riage makers,  leather  for  carriage  trimmers,  and  perhaps  many  other 
articles;  but  as  not  only  myself,  in  former  reports,  but  many  of  my 
colleagues,  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  American  exporters  must 
not  content  themselves  with  writing  to  the  consuls  or  sending  circu- 
lars (whether  in  English  or  the  language  of  the  country),  but  they  must 
follow  the  example  of  their  European,  especially  English  and  German, 
competitors,  and  send  practical  business  men  who  understand  the 
language  to  study  their  chances,  the  wants  of  the  people,  select  their 
customers,  figure  with  them  and  see  how  they  can  compete  with  other 
nations,  look  into  the  advantages  and  the  dangers  of  doing  business 
here,  as  certainly  it  will  not  be  without  the  latter,  as  collections  are 
often  hard  to  make  and  goods  will  have  to  be  sold  on  three  to  four,  even 
six,  months'  time.  Such  are  the  terms  upon  which  others  seU — three  to 
four  months'  acceptance. 

Electric  street  cars  are  what  Oatania  is  wanting  now.  The  local 
newspapers  are  agitating  this  question  again  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
several  engineers  have  contributed  in  their  columns  their  pro^ssional 
approvals  and  plans.  Catania  has,  as  before  stated,  fully  120,000  inhab- 
itants, and  no  doubt  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  the  several  sub- 
urbs, as  well  as  running  through  the  principal  streets,  would  pay ;  but,  as 
in  nearly  all  Italian  cities,  where  the  tramways  are  built  and  owned  by 

^  So  for,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  limited  to  petroleum,  lard, 
and  a  few  windmills.  i  , 
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German,  Belgian,  or  English  companies,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  natives 
have  sufficient  enterprise  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  It  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  by  some  foreign  company.    Why  not  American? 

PORT   REaULATIONS. 

steamers  coming  from  foreign  ports  now  have  to  pay  26.2  cents  instead 
of  the  former  charge  of  18  cents  for  every  registered  ton  per  month  for 
anchorage.  This  charge  is  made  in  the  iirst  Italian  port  entered,  and 
the  steamers  can  touch  any  or  all  other  ports  in  the  Kingdom  during  the 
the  month  (thirty  days)  without  having  to  pay  again  until  the  thirty 
days  are  up.  In  paying  in  advance  for  one  year,  there  is  a  reduction 
to  the  ship,  only  75.6  cents  per  registered  ton  being  exacted.  Italian 
steamers  pay  only  9  cents  per  registered  ton  per  month,  or  27  cents  per 
year. 

Foreign  sailing  vessels  now  pay  for  the  first  100  tons  9  cents,  and  for 
every  ton  registered  exceeding  the  first  100  tons  14.4  cents.  Italian 
sailing  vessels  below  20  tons  are  exempt;  from  20  to  60  tons,  3.6  cents; 
from  60  to  100  tons,  7.2  cents;  for  tons  exceeding  100, 10.8  cents. 

Pilotage  on  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  alike  is  now  1.44  cents  per 
ton.    This  rate  is  charged  uj)  to  1,000  tons;  all  excess  j&ree. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  IN   1894. 
Importation  into  the  port  of  Catania  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894, 


Kinds  of  merchandise. 


Spirits,  beverages,  oils,  pe- 
t  roleum 

Colonials,  drugs,  and  tobac- 
cos  

GhemicalH,  medicines,  res- 
ins, perfumes  

Colors,  dyewoods,  var- 
nishes, etc 

Hemp,  linen,  Jute,  and  other 
fibrous  vegetables,  except 
cotton  — 

Cotton  threads  and  woven 
fabrics 

Wool,  hair,  and  woolen 
fabrics 

Silks,  thread,  and  woven 
and  velvet 

Lunibor,and  all  articles  of 
wood,  straw,  etc 

Paper,  printed  matter, 
books,  music,  etc 

Hides,  leather,  belting, etc.. 

Minerals,  metals,  raw,  and 
manufactured  hardware, 
machinery,  sewing  ma- 
chines, etc.* 

Stone,  coal,  porcelain,  glass, 
crystal,  etc 

Gram,  flour,  stArch  and 
products  thereof,  dried 
fruit,  seeds 

Animals  and  their  products, 
flsh,  etc 

Sundry  articles,  musical.in- 
strumonts,  toys,  rubber 
goods,  etc 


Austria.   '    France. 


Grennany. 


Great 
Britain. 


lAre. 
9,377  I 

160,683  I 

45,591  I 

53, 312 

8,347 
49, 124 
185,408 

2,935 

849, 515 

32.022 
1,796 

84,627 
31, 191 

127, 196 
29,093 

65,699 


JAre. 
47,271 

1,172 

11,652 

7,307 

4,131 

1,031 

92,542 

6,435 

14,840 

14,677 


38,632 
40,756 

888 
1,433 

19,484 


lAre. 
5,199 


TAre. 
41,384 

1,226  213,370 

90,123,        169,922 

2, 394  508 


1.965 
45,738 
76,013 
26,812 

2,723 

14,767 
131,022 

105,296 
15,065 

69,  021 
11,909 

16.638 


Total  in  Italian  lire...'    1.735.916  341,234 

Total  in  United  States  I  i 

currency $312,464.88    $61,422.12 


615,911 
$110,863.98 


27,921 

207,075 

213, 572 

1,740 

4.253 

4,034 
249,114 

196, 796 
2, 172, 517 


45,503 
8,534 


Greece  and 
Malta. 

United 

States  and 

Canada. 

JAre. 
240 

Lire. 
183,498 

642 

660 

7,548 

671 

5,178 

141 

528 

84 

4,403 

152 

1.050 

5.299 

1,737 

186 
27 

95 
75 

523 

26,986 

7.871 

745 

4.799 

1.267 

642 

1,038 

3,556,316  ;    39,822 
$640,136.88  I  $7,167.96 


216, 113 
$38,900.84 
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Importation  into  the  port  of  Catania  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ISOi—Cont'd, 


Kindii  of  luerchandise. 

Holland. 

Turkey. 

Spain.  ;      Kussia. 

Other  coun- 
tries. 

Lire. 
487 

41,994 

119, 054 

286,108 

10.284 
65,468 
5,426 

978 

18,879 

1,647 
1, 172, 003 

387,487 
3,127 

3,038 
121,394 

379 

Total. 

Spirits,  beverages,  oils,  pe- 
troleum  

Lire, 

113 

Lire. 
17 

Lire. 
173 

Lire. 

Lire. 
287.759 

419,766 

450,309 

413,966 

53  042 

GoloniaLB,  drugs,  and  tobac- 
cos  - 

Chemicals,   medicines,  res- 
ins, perfumes 

1,810 
7,281 

4,038 
51,877 

262 

Colors,    dyo woods,    var- 
nishes, etc 

Hemp,  linen,  jute,  and  other 
fibrous  vegetables,  except 
cotton 

1 

Cotton  threads  and  woven 
fisbncs 

39 

369,027 
577, 516 
88,950 
909,828 

Wool,    hair,    and    woolen 
fabrics 

Silks,   thread,  and   woven 
and  velvet 

Lumber,  and  all  articles  of 
wood,  straw,  etc 

102 
363 

12, 480 

Paper,      printe<l      matter, 
books,  music,  etc 

67  791 

Hides,  leathw,  lielting,  etc  . 

84 

12 

1,594,116 

891,076 
2,271,038 

13,182,298 
244,063 

117.365 

Kinerals,  metals,  raw,  and 
manufactured  hardware, 
machinery,    sowing    ma- 
chines, etc.* 

50,729 
415 

28 
2,660 

4,948 

Stone,  coal,  porcelain,  glass, 
crystal,  etc 

94 

76,392 

17,466 

2 

12, 904, 925 
8.503 

Grain,    four,    starch    and 
products    thereof,    dried 
fruit,  seeds 

Animals  and  their  products, 
fish,  etc 

36 

Sundry  articles,  musical  in- 
struments, toys,    rubber 
goods,  etc 

TotalinIt4U1anlire... 
Total  in  United  States 

68,488 
$12, 327. 84 

162,700 
$29,286.00 

209 
$37.62 

12,913,443 
$2,324,419.74 

2,237,743 
$402,793.74 

21,887,896 
$3,939,821.10 

Exportation  from  the  port  of  Catania  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894, 


Kind  of  merchandise. 

Austria. 

France. 

Germany. 

Groat 
Britain. 

^«^**-     1   Canada. 

"Wine,  spirits,  and  oil 

Colonials,  drugs,  tobaccos . . 

Argols,  licorice,    lemon 

juice,  manna,  etc 

Lire. 
1,596,928 
1,639 

30.496 

16,470 

Lire. 
2.296 
18, 461 

132, 973 

2.282 

2,850 

Lire. 
18,061 
8,200 

75,593 

842 

Lire. 
108,589 

Lire. 
6,903 
9,182 

Lire. 
139,386 
29,345 

988,274 

49,464 

Roots,  herbs,  and  leaves  for 
dyeing  and  tanning 

Hemp,  jute,  cordage,  and 
linen  fabrics 

2,440 

6,991 

111 

621 

Cotton,  retwisted    yarns, 
colored 

Wool,    hair,    and  woolen 
fabrics 

.5,230 

3,296 

44,885 

14  105 

Silk  articles  of  needlework . 

16,000 

60,846 
7,352 
14,024 

306 

986,941 
24,032 

71,137 

11,688 

Charcoal,  wooden  articles, 
cork,  broom  rooU,  cane, 
etc 

11,136 

53 

12,374 

8,825 

Paper,  books,  lithography. . 
Hides  and  leather. ..:..... 

36,001 

38, 570 

Minerals,  metals,  and  arti- 
clesmanuiactixred  therMif 

Stone,  marble, earthen  ware, 
glass,  crystal,  and  brim- 
stone    .................. 

086, 018 
3,390,701 

1,693 

610 

288,438 
620,288 

8,229 

2,574 

666,478 
966,621 

2,079 

693, 710 
1,491,330 

5 

45,364 

729,004 

Fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  etc 

Salt  fish,    sponges,  wax, 
cheese,  etc 

1,636,939 
6,631 

sundries                   

Total  in  Italian  lire.. 

6,752,342 

1,126,503 

1, 737, 874 

3,408,728 

1,216,952 

2,603,8(>4 

Total  in  nnite<l  States 
currency 

$1,0.'J5,421.56 

$202,770.54 

$312,817.32 

$613,571.04 

$218,871.36 

$468,684.72 
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Exportation  from  the  port  of  Catania  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894 — Cont'd. 


Kind  of  merchandise. 

Holland. 

J  Are. 
3,903 
33,000 

249,882 

2.177 

Turkey. 

Spain. 

Russia 

Other 
conn  tries. 

Total. 

Wino,  Bpiritf),  and  oil 

Argola,  licorice,    lemon 

Lire, 

Lire. 

.Lire. 
272 

Lire. 
654,360 
87, 219 

185,788 

Ure. 
2, 528, 633 



187, 036 

560 

1,711,020 

Hoots,  herbs,  and  leaves  for 
dyeing  and  tanning 

Hemp,  J  ate,  cordage,  and 
linen  fabrics     ....     ..... 

1 

24,211 

13, 149 
3,668 
5,359 

23, 511 

Cott4)n,  retwisted    yams, 
colored • 

16,748 

20,627 
76, 375 

Wool,    hair,    and   woolen 
fabrics  

4,000 

Silk  articles  of  needlework . 

16,000 

Charcoal,  wooden  articles, 
cork,  broom  roots,  cane, 
etc 

7,781 

3.523 

203 

2,489 

320 

10, 921 

1,203 

1. 138, 674 
1,181,558 

44,795 

1.100 

94,802 

leaner  books  lithocranhv 

7  725 

Hides  and  leather 

647 

112,537 
1,768 

Minerals,  metals,  and  arti- 
cIaa  inannfaoturcd  thereof 

260 

100,459 
338,406 

4,767 

2,024 

Stone,  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  crystal,  and  brim- 
atone  

164,467 
720, 116 

888 

245, 197 
289,700 

245,183 
1,008,602 

5,043,569 

Pruits,  nuts,  seeds,  etc 

Salt   fish,    sponges,  wax, 
cheese  etc 

11,666,293 
139,224 
63,360 

Mufical  instruments  and 
sundries 

Total  in  Italian  lire.. 

1, 178, 433 

471,005 

539, 067 

1.254,260 

3, 330, 603 

22, 618, 591 

Total  in  United  States 
currencj' 

$212, 117. 94 

$84,780.90 

$97,032.06 

$225,766.80 

$599,508.54  W.  071. 346. 38 

Catania's  trade  \oith  Italian  ports  during  the  year  1894. 


Class  of  merchapdise. 


"Wine,  spirits,  olive  oil,  mineral  oils,  turpentine,  etc , 

Groceries,  confections,  spices,  etc 

Chemicals,  medicines,  resins,  perfumery,  licorice  (a),  soap 

Woods,  barks,  and  other  articles  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  varnishes, 

inks,  etc 

Hemp,  jute,  linen,  and  other  fibers  and  fabrics  thereof,  except  cotton. .. 

Cotton,  and  fabrics  th ereof 

Wool,  and  fabrics  thereof,  hair 

Silk,  thread  and  woven  fabrics,  passementerie,  straw  goods,  etc 

Lumber  and  woods,  raw  and  manufactured,  barrels,  lumiturc,  carts, 

wagons,  ete 

Paper  and  books,  lithography,  etc 

Hides  and  leather 

Minerals,  metals,  raw  and  manufactured,  tools,  machinery,  hardware. . . 
Sulphur,  crude  and  refined ;  stone,  marble,  earthenware,  glass,  crystal. 

porcelain,  etc 

Grain,  flour,  rice,  starch;  fruits,  fresh  uid  dry;  nut«,  vegetables,  etc... 
Animals  (imported  only),  horses  and  cows;  animal  products — butter, 

cheese,  fats,  wax,  etc*. 

Sundry  articles,  including  musical  instruments,  rubber  goods,  toys, 

nmbrellai*,  hats,  caps,  etc 


Total  . 


Imports. 


$409,690.40 
60, 629. 36 
96, 294. 64 

21,858.82 
195, 781. 06 
966, 850. 91 
589, 638. 72 

33, 939. 72 

114,802.11 
99,831.79 
334, 145. 84 
269,850.55 

85,347.21 
226,908.39 

74,334.29 

132, 172. 47  I 


Exports. 


$160, 693. 71 
68, 198. 11 
74,528.80 

429.20 
10,237.73 
33,194.22 
36,770.24 


80,735.61 

1,612.76 

25,396.88 

24,954.42 

500,372.08 
683,814.78 

112,232.04 

11, 079. 07 


3,713,576.28  1  1,814,038.35 


0  Licorice  in  roots  and  paste  is  only  exported. 
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Catania's  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1885  to  1894 j  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Imports. 

$5,879,751.30 
4,081,260.06 
3, 160, 738. 04 
2. 898,  788. 22 
2,415,004.56 
2,149.078.86 
2. 315, 076. 48 
2,961,262.48 
2.695,871.16 
3, 939, 821. 10 

Exports. 

J885 

$2,733,867.18 
3, 138, 052. 78 
3, 164, 234. 76 
2, 730, 086. 64 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

3  284  069  94 

1890 

3,259,646.82 
4,029,982.38 
4, 409. 819. 48 

1891 

1892 

1893 .     . 

3, 806,  503. 82 

1894 

4,071,346.38 

IMPOBTS  AND   KXPOllTS    IN    1895. 

The  imx)ort8  and  exi>orts  of  Catania,  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
for  1895  were  the  following.  Statistics  of  8bij)ments  to  Italian  ports 
are  not  yet  available: 


Conntrles. 

Imports. 

$379,934 
75. 257 

114.737 

470,  037 

25,260 

68,439 

49,164 

217 

687,418 
65,458 

124,  914 

Exports. 

AustriA 

$1,282,068 
117,891 

Franw 

Gr«rmany 

230.8:)3 

Great  Britain 

617, 779 

G  reece  and  Malta 

176. 930 

Holland 

325,265 

Turkey 

177,877 

Spain 

203.923 

Russia 

251,958 

United  States  and  Canada 

414, 743 

Another 

432, 130 

Total 

2,050,835 

4, 231, 697 

The  difference  between  the  imports  of  1894  and  1895  is  accounted  for 
by  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  Eussia,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  10,000,000  lire  less  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894,  on  account  of 
the  bountiful  crop  in  this  country  in  1894. 

NAVIGATION. 

Statement  showing  the  movement  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Catania  during  the  year  1895, 


Flag. 


Italian 

Austrian 

Danish 

Greek 

English 

Montenegrin.. 

Turkish: 

Samoa  (island) 
Spanish 

Total... 


Sailing  vessels. 


Entered. 


Number. 


2,024 
4 

1 

42 

3 

1 

7 
2 

4 


2,0 


Registered 
tonnage. 


70,785 
986 
112 

9,700 
261 
280 

1,386 
644 
585 


84,639 


Merchan- 
dise dis- 
charged. 

Tont. 
37, 963 
435 


3,008 


468 
1,111 


Cleared. 


Xumbor.l«*tt;f 


Merchan- 
dise loaded. 


42,985 


2.034 
6 
1 

43 
4 
1 
9 
2 


71,450 

1,596 

112 

9,392 

329 


644 
526 


2.103 


86, 141 


Tom. 

74,745 

1,105 

275 

13,580 

523 


930 
883 
299 


92, 330 


0  B — VOL  II- 
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Statement  showing  movement  of  vessels  in  the  part  of  Catania  during  the  year  189& — Cont'd. 


FUg. 


ItaUan 

AuDtrian  . . 

Belgian 

DaniHh 

Greek 

German — 
EngliBh — 
Norwegian 
HollanSiah. 
Swedish... 
Russian  ... 

Total 


Steamships. 


Entered. 


Number 


736 

162 

3 

5 

15 

49 

208 

9 

24 

2 

1 


Registered 
tonnage. 


609,343 

119,994 

3,831 

3,929 

11, 535 

46, 351 

223.062 

6,839 

15,124 

1,554 

740 


1, 042, 302 


Merchan- 
dise dis- 
charged. 


Tim9. 

42,395 

10,776 

2,510 

3 

9,336 

4.411 

58,262 

2,338 

822 

1,100 


131, 453 


Cleared. 


Number. 


739 

166 

2 

5 

15 

52 

207 

9 

25 

2 

1 


1,222 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Merchan- 
dise loaded. 


610,592 

121,731 

2,992 

3,929 

11,535 

49,774 

222,116 

6,843 

15, 780 

1,554 

740 


1, 047, 786 


Tons. 
72,523 
25,346 


2,360 

8,732 

14,579 

46.033 

2.234 

4,486 

70 

560 


171,918 


EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Catania  to  the  United  States  for  jive 

1896. 

years  ending  June  SO, 

Articles. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1806. 

Almonds,  shelled: 

Sweet 

$73,600.26 

$28,537.24 

$22,815.61 

$42,526.82 

$37,707.78 
697.73 

Bitter 

Anchovies  in  salt 

751.02 

308.00 

Artichokes  in  salt 

251.33 

43,504.40 
260,738.11 

24,784.88 
202, 388. 18 

29,678.87 
160,523.53 

22,486.86 

118, 105. 14 

58.69 

7,083.55 

167.06 

66, 477. 08 

Brfmstono,  crude 

136,495.93 

Beans 

Canary  seed 

16, 816. 17 
235.00 

3,787.00 
444.86 
208.08 

5,674.20 

6,709.95 

796.75 

Cheese 

2,143.14 

Rssences 

161.15 

24, 054. 58 

1,182.86 

535.94 

192,952.86 

Filberts 

21,519.00 

14,009.51 

42, 931. 62 

Groceries 

Hair,  cattle,  limed 

339.30 

174, 422. 54 
7,178.25 

456.68 

LemouH: 

Fresh 

243,407.15 

195,009.47 

202, 740. 68 

In  brine 

Lemon  fnico,  boiled 

7,102.40 

Licorice  paste 

3,932.05 

5,191.55 

4, 029. 74 

Mandarins 

5.67 

Musical  instruments 

224.00 

526.68 

3, 440. 00 

23.35 

Macaroni 

Mustardseed 

9,900.50 

905.83 

119.00 

111,881.40 

800.92 

7, 722. 57 

Olives  in  salt 

7i88 

161.49 

154,365.03 

15.62 

535.53 

Oliveoil 

50.40 

Oranges . 

178, 935. 89 

105,031.71 

154, 071. 82 

Peaa  chick 

Pistachio  nntfl 

1, 503. 33 
17,246.96 

4,776.61 

1,461.04 

Kags                                          

Salt, marine i  '.\  '.'.' r, 

1, 506. 49 

Snails                                                 .... 

10.75 

Sheenfikinn.  tanned -I 

3.60 

Sulphur: 

Flo  wera 

2,115.00 

2,203.85 

9,576.39 
1,578.00 

6,970.61 
1, 838. 83 

Ground 

In  rolls......  ..... 

1, 815. 70 

562.00 

Terra-cotta  statuettes  

152.32 

31.10 

707.73 

25.63 

9.17 

16.16 

148.66 

14,149.52 

Tomato  extract 

250.80 

105.00 

Tobacco  snuff                                                  1     .     ....... 

VecretableB  in  salt                          .      .  ..  1 

189.88 

Vinesar                           

winT^:::::;:;::;::;;:;:;:::::::::::::: 

Wine  lees 

878.13 

842.91 

1, 583. 47 
4, 061. 98 

671.86 
4, 014. 29 

Total 

809, 105. 40 

652,160.50 

563, 515. 56 

571, 288. 19 

661,416.16 

Catania,  September  ^.-7, 1890. 


Louis  A.  Bbuhl,  C<yn8ul. 
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FINANCIAL   CRISIS. 

The  financial  crisis  which  several  years  ago  threatened  all  Italy  is 
still  felt  in  Florence  and  its  dependencies.  Compelled  to  limit  his 
expenses,  the  purchaser  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  proverbial 
good  taste  and  love  for  art  and  luxury  to  whatever  is  cheap.  If  one 
considers  the  disturbances  caused  to  the  local  financial  market,  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  suspension  of  payment  by  and  absolute  failure  of 
some  of  the  most  important  banking  concerns,  there  are  in  the  present 
outlook  still  grounds  for  hope  and  confidence,  although  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  both  imports  and  exports. 

IMPORTS. 

The  importations  into  Tmscany  are  made  as  follows:  By  land,  via  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  Modena,  or  via  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and 
Chiasso;  by  water,  via.Leghorn,  through  the  Anchor  Line  steamers,  or 
Genoa,  through  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company. 

Inasmuch  as  the  clearance  of  all  foreign  goods  imported  into  Italy 
is  attended  to  at  the  various  seaports,  and  the  business  at  the  Florence 
custom-house  is  at  extremely  low  ebb,  I  can  only  base  my  conclusions 
ui>on  the  limited  local  business. 

In  regard  to  imports  during  the  last  three  years,  the  following  coun- 
tries lead  in  the  quantity  of  the  articles  named  : 

EngUnid. — Drugs,  tea,  flax,  hemp,  cotton  goods,  paper,  liquors,  and 
preserves. 

France. — Wines,  brandies,  medicines,  perfumery,  ink,  velvet,  ribbons, 
laces,  bound  books,  silk,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  and  isinglass. 

Germany. — Beer,  oils,  colors,  wool  products,  furniture,  tools,  litho- 
graphs, tanned  skins,  patent  leather,  iron  and  steel  of  inferior  quality, 
sewing  machines,  surgical  instruments,  eathenware,  toys,  fans,  and 
buttons. 

Auatria^Hungary. — Pure  alcohol,  varnishes,  shoes,  tissues  of  combed 
wool,  india-rubber,  and  wheat  flour. 

Belgium, — Zinc  sheets,  guns,  pistols,  majolica,  glasses,  and  crystals. 

Switzerland. — Condensed  milk,  sewing  silk,  and  watches. 

The  amount  of  all  such  imports  for  the  last  three  years  reached  an 
average  value  of  $1,802,768  per  annum.  Previously,  the  average  was 
about  $2,000,000. 

EXPORTS. 

In  regard  to  exports,  the  items  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
paintings  and  statuary,  mosaics,  antiquities,  jewelry,  photographs, 
straw  hats  and  braids,  wine,  olive  oil,  terra  cotta,  and  skins. 

I  believe  that  no  other  country  imports  so  great  a  quantity  of  Flor- 
entine goods  as  the  United  States,  at  least  judging  from  the  records  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  custom-house  at  Florence.  The 
shipments  thither  were  $969,696  for  the  fiscal  year  1895-96,  against 
$1,415,167  for  the  fiscal  year  1894-95,  showing  a  decrease  of  $445,461, 
in  part,  however,  attributable  to  the  great  quantity  of  goods  invoiced 
to  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  held  in  1895. 

Un  response  lo  circular  of  July  8,  1896. 
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MACHINERY  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

The  iron  used  in  Florentine  manufactures  comes  from  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  steel  is  imported  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England.  Engines  are  almost  all  of  German  make,  and 
agricultural  machinery  English  or  American. 

The  local  production  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  wine  and  oil 
presses.  About  7,000  hands  are  at  work  in  the  metal  industry  of  this 
province,  the  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  to  the  ordinary  workmen 
being  about  1  to  7.  The  average  wages  per  day  are  the  following,  the 
year  containing  about  300  working  days:  Apprentices,  1.20  lire  (29 
cents)}  laborers,  2  lire  (38.6  cents);  foremen,  5  to  7.50  lire  (90J  cents  to 
$1.44).    A  working  day  consists  of  about  ten  hours. 

CURRENCY  AND   COST   OF  LIVING. 

The  value  of  the  currency  as  compared  with  coin  is  now  0.93  per 
cent.  On  January  1, 1896,  it  was  0.915;  October  1, 1895,  0.95;  July  1, 
1895,  0.95;  and  April  1, 1895,0.952;  January  1,1895, 0.936;  which  gives 
a  yearly  average  of  0.9224. 

Cost  of  living. — Many  articles  of  consumption,  esx>ecially  of  foreign 
products,  are  dearer  in  Florence  than  in  Paris,  London,  or  ]S"ew  York. 

In  winter  and  spring,  all  eatables  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  dearer 
than  in  the  summer  and  rail,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  foreigners 
present  in  Florence. 

WAGES. 

In  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Florence,  labor  is  paid  as  follows: 

Women pordav..  $0.10  to  $0.22 

Children perweek..      .10  to     .40 

Male  laborers per  day..      .30  to     .60 

Male  servants per  moutb,  with  food..     6.00  to  12. 00 

Female  servants do...-    3.00  to   6.00 

Operators perday..       .80  to   2.00 

Clerks permonth..  20.00  to  60. 00 

Iron  works : 

Ai>]»rentice8 per  day . .  .29 

Laborers do .88^ 

Foremen do 96^  to   1.44 

AGRICULTURAL,  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tuscan  farmers  prefer  durability  and  fitness  of  material  and  shape, 
with  a  reasonable  economy  in  i)rice.  Tlie  valuation  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments beinj»:  included  in  the  metayer  agreements  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tious  to  the  improved  tools  and  machinery  for  cultivating  the  soil. 
The  metayer  is  usually  so  poor  that  he  can  not  afford  articles  of  luxury 
such  as  improved  imi)lements  are  called,  and  his  ig^norance  often  for- 
bids his  discontinuance  of  the  farming  implements  used  by  his  fore- 
fathers. 

The  following  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  be 
easily  disposed  of  in  this  market  at  a  fair  profit,  provided  they  are 
handled  by  intelligent  agents  who  speak  the  Itiilian  language  and  are 
provided  with  samples:  Petroleum,  cotton  and  cotton  prints,  agricul- 
tural implements,  cheap  carts  and  vehicles,  portiible  bedsteads,  canned 
and  preserved  fruits,  salted  and  canned  meats,  hardware,  tools  and 
cutlery,  locks  of  all  kinds,  oilcloths,  rubber  goods,  cooking  and  parlor 
stoves  (wood  burners),  and  wheat. 
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TAXES. 

Income  tax  levied  by  the  Grovernmeiit  upon  incomes  of  whatever 
natare  and  kind,  3  per  cent;  tax  on  buildings,  net  income,  7 J  per  cent; 
tax  on  land,  net  income,  9  per  cent;  family  tax,  from  12  cents  to  $400, 
according  to  amount  of  luxury,  assessed  on  both  natives  and  foreigners ; 
business  or  professional  tax,  from  $1  to  $60,  levied  on  natives  and 
foreigners;  chamber  of  commerce  tax,  from  16  cents  to  $40,  for  trades- 
men, natives,  and  foreigners;  carriage  tax,  from  $3.60  to  $10,  according 
to  number  of  wheels,  and  whether  with  or  without  coat  of  arms;  serv- 
ant tax,  60  cents  for  females  and  $1.20  for  males,  without  livery;  with 
livery,  $2;  dog  tax,  $2. 

BANKS. 

The  credit  business  is  transacted  in  Florence  by  the  Banca  d'ltalia, 
with  branches  at  Pistoja  and  Prato;  by  the  Banco  di  Napoli,  branch  at 
Florence;  19  cooperative  popular  banks,  4  banks  of  ordinary  credit, 
and  5  private  banks.  Besides  these  banks,  there  are  the  savings  banks 
devoted  more  particularly  to  industry  and  traffic,  acting  between  the 
capitalist  unable  to  realize  a  full  interest  and  the  industrial  who  is  in 
need  and  ready  to  pay  the  market  price.  The  condensation  of  <ii8trict 
banks  into  the  Bank  of  Italy,  by  law  of  August  10,  1893,  deprived 
Florence  of  the  strong  banking  instituitons  Banca  Nazionale  Toscana 
and  Banca  Toscana  di  Credita,  which  had  both  met  with  much  success. 

This  law  proved  a  considerable  loss  to  the  city,  as  merchants  and 
artists  had  had  for  generations  the  privilege  of  borrowing  money  for 
three,  four,  or  six  months  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  against  drafts  upon 
themselves,  to  the  amount  with  which  they  were  accredited,  the  sum 
being  arranged  each  year  by  the  council.  This  system  was  called 
"castelletto,'' and  clients  punctual  to  the  extinction  of  their  promis- 
sory notes  were  allowed  an  increased  credit,  while  others  failing  in  their 
liabilities  had  their  credit  reduced  or  their  names  taken  from  the  credit 
rolls  altogether.  The  Bank  of  Italy  discontinued  the  practice  almost 
entirely,  excepting  to  clients  producing  one  or  two  solvable  indorse- 
ments on  drafts  presented. 

OHAMPEB  OF   COMPENSATION. 

Florence  is  one  of  the  five  Italian  cities  having  a  chamber  of  compen- 
sation for  financial  business,  the  others  being  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Milan, 
and  Bome. 

In  the  last  calendar  year  (1895),  the  debts  and  credits  liquidated  at 
the  Florence  branch  amounted  to  the  following: 

Aggregate  of  monthly  liqtiidations $66,700,493 

Aggregate  ordinary  liquidation 282,271,937 

Amount  of  operations 102, 842, 623 

Percentage  of  inyestments  in  ordinary  liquidations 4 

Percentage  of  investments  in  month  ly'  liquidations 7. 92 

There  are  63  members  who  pay  $1,464  taxes,  which  covers  the 
expenses, 

GOMMEBGIAL  BATES  AND   OUSTOMS. 

A  commission  of  2  J  to  5  per  cent  is  usually  charged  on  orders  received 
and  for  articles  purchased,  never,  however,  on  goods  sent  for  sale. 

Discounts,  as  a  rule,  are  made  for  ready  cash  payments,  at  the  rate  of 
2  to  2^  per  cent.  But  they  often  allow  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  or  even  as 
high  as  25  and  30  per  cent,  on  books,  crockery,  and  medicine. 

Payments  are  usually  made  with  drafts  at  sixty  ^^^|j^^^(5l^3^ip^o^ 
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goods  imported  from  foreign  countries;  for  articles  exported,  when  not 
paid  in  part  or  whole,  the  amount  is  0. 0.  D. 

The  merchant  very  seldom  draws  against  the  bill  of  lading.  The 
bankers  advance  one-third  the  value,  but  the  majority  of  exporters 
have  a  credit  with  some  local  bank  or  at  Paris. 


Florence,  September  17 ^  1896. 


0.  Belmont  Davis,  Consul. 


FIX)RENCE— 1896. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  reports  of  the  harvest  of  1896  are  extremely  favorable.  The 
cereal  crops  have  been  very  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
wet  summer  and  the  recent  prolonged  rains  may,  to  some  extent,  injure 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine  crop,  as  the  grapes,  especially  in 
the  plain,  show  the  effect  of  too  much  dampness.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  principal  Tuscan  streams  did  not  overflow  their  banks,  and 
the  larmers  did  not  suffer  from  the  inundations  which  have  been  so 
frequent  in  northern  Italy. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  of  Tuscany,  wine  is  much  the  most 
important,  and  owing  to  its  exquisite  flavor  and  comparatively  cheap 
cost  of  production,  is  becoming  favorably  known  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  world.  Among  the  brands  which  have  gained  the  greatest  favor 
are  Chianti,  Pomino^  Euflna,  Nipozzano,  and  Carmignano.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  wine  is  still  produced  by  the  ancient  Tuscan  processes,  and 
the  new  methods  are  regarded  with  little  favor.  The  result  is  that  one 
can  not  always  depend  on  obtaining  the  same  grade  of  wine  from  the 
same  producer,  as  too  little  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  grape 
or  to  the  alcoholic  or  saccharine  gradation.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant growers  here  of  late  appreciated  these  defects  and  are  making  an 
effort  to  correct  them.  Notwithstanding  the  general  regard  of  the  Tus- 
can farmer  for  the  methods  of  his  forefathers,  there  is  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  the  introduction  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  of  all 
sorts. 

For  mowing  machines  there  is  no  very  great  demand,  as  the  hay- 
fields  are  very  small  and  intersected  with  deep  ditches,  but  the  pros- 
pect for  the  introduction  of  plows,  scythes,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  corn 
shellers,  and  threshing  machines,  and  every  kind  of  carpenter  tools,  is 
excellent. 

The  principal  agricultural  centers  with  their  best-developed  produc- 
tions are:  Brozzi,  brushes  and  brooms;  Torri  and  Casellina,  vegetables; 
Carmignano,  wine  and  straw;  Pontassieve  and  P<3lago,  wine;  Greve, 
wine  and  orris  root;  Dicomano,  chestnuts ;  San  Godengo,  wood  and 
charcoal.    The  agricultural  population  of  this  province  is  as  follows: 


Description. 


Afn^cnltnrifltA  cnltiVAtin^  their  own  lands. 

Metayers 

Lessees , 

Factors,  bailiffs,  managers 

Plowmen,  servants , 

Temnorary  laborers , 

Shepnerds,  herdamen 

Flower  and  market  gardeners 

Woodcutters  and  cliarcoal  burners , 


Population. 


9,000 

90,000 

5.000 

1.500 

40,000 

25.000 

2.500 

2.000 

3,000 


Total. 


....  178,000 
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STRAW   GOODS  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  straw  industry,  although  of  a  domestic  character  so  far  as  the 
plaiting  is  concerned,  acquires  very  considerable  importance  in  the  prep- 
aration and  finishing  of  the  hats.  There  are  78  exporters  of  straw 
goods  in  this  district  and  347  fattorini  or  brokers,  who  distribute 
straw  among  the  women  for  plaiting.  The  aggregate  number  of  hands 
occupied  in  straw  goods  is  84,558 — 3,465  men,  934  boys,  55,089  women, 
and  24,470  girls.  As  to  their  condition,  65,499  are  tenants  and  19,059 
planters. 

INDUSTRlAXi  AND  COMMERCIAL.  COMPANIES. 

Twenty-nine  companies  in  this  district  have  a  total  nominal  capital 
of  $64,012,584,  of  which  amount  $60,520,419  is  paid  up.  The  most 
important  of  these  are:  The  insurance  company  Fondiaria*  (life), 
$5,000,000,  one-half  paid;  fire,  $1,600,000,  all  paid;  Adriatic  Kailroad 
Company,  $50,000,000,  all  paid;  telephone  company  for  central  Italy, 
$300,000,  paid  up;  raUroad  company  for  the  exploitation  of  Carrara 
marble,  $800,000,  paid;  Pignone  Foundry,  $400,000,  $240,000  paid; 
Metallurgic  Company  of  Piombino  (Island  of  Elba),  $600,000,  paid; 
Capanne  Yecchie  Company,  with  $250,000,  paid.  AH  the  foregoing 
companies  enact  their  business  and  issue  their  dividends  in  Florence. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  foreign  corporations  having 
branch  offices  in  this  city,  such  as  the  Gresham  Insurance  Company, 
of  London,  the  New  York,  the  Mutual,  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund,  and 
the  Equitable,  of  I^^ew  York,  and  the  Korwich  Union. 

Among  the  industrial  companies  are:  Tuscan  Wine  Growers  Com- 
pany, Limited;  French  Gas  Company;  Tuscan  Gas  Company  (London- 
Prato) ;  Borax  Company  (Brussels-Florence) ;  The  Florentine  Tramway 
Company;  Yallombrosa  Railroad  Company.  Besides  these  companies, 
there  are  in  the  province  of  Florence  115  cooperative  corporations,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  for  building  construction,  production  and 
consumption  of  goods,  mutual  help,  etc. 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTOBIES. 

Florence  is  the  seat  of  two  tobacco  manufactories — S.  Orsola  and 
8.  Pancrazio — both  under  Government  officers.  The  total  number  of 
employees  is  over  2,000 — 1,400  at  8.  Orsola  and  600  at  8.  Pancrazio. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  hands  are  females.  The  average  production  is 
12,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  2,000,000  pounds  of  cigars,  and 
350,000  pounds  of  cigarettes,  making  a  total  of  2,362,000  pounds,  almost 
all  of  which  is  made  of  American  leaf. 

CHEMICAL.  PRODUCTS. 

The  industry  of  chemical  products  in  the  province  of  Florence  num- 
bers 65  factories,  which  use  30  boilers  (470  horsepower),  25  steam 
motors  (200  horsepower),  2  hydraulic  motors  (6  horsepower),  1  gas 
motor  (3  horsepower).  In  these  65  factories,  950  persons  are  employed — 
630  men,  220  females,  100  boys.  The  principal  items  of  production  are 
pharmaceutical — sulphuric,  nitric,  and  chloridic  acids,  and  perfumery. 

OFFICINA  GALILEO. 

The  Officina  Galileo  for  the  production  of  scientific  instruments, 
geodetical,  optical,  meteorological,  and  dynamo-electric  machinery  em- 
ploys about  120  workmen.    The  concern  has  recently  gained  greatly  in 
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favor,  and  much  of  the  work  is  done  for  the  Italian  military  topo- 
graphical and  engineering  service,  as  well  as  for  foreign  Governments. 

PORCELAIN  WARE. 

The  firm  of  Ginori,  established  at  Doccia  in  1735,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Florence,  employs  1,250  hands  (1,050  males  and  200 
females).  Nearly  4,000,000  pieces  are  produced  annually.  The  fac- 
tory is  first  of  its  kind  in  Italy,  and  is  a  formidable  rival  to  similar 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  England.  The  works  occupy  16J 
acres  of  ground,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  workmen's  houses,* which 
were  built  for  the  purpose,  and  for  which  a  small  rent  is  deducted  from 
the  weekly  wages.  In  connection  with  the  factory,  there  are  a  school, 
library,  pharmacy,  music  hall,  reading  rooms,  and  savings  bank.  Owing 
to  a  recent  arrangement  made  by  Marquis  Carlo  Ginori,  the  owner, 
with  the  firm  Christophle,  of  Paris,  there  will  be  added  during  the  next 
year  a  large  plant  for  the  manufactory  of  plated  ware. 

PRINTING  HOUSES. 

There  are  about  fifty  printing  offices  in  Florence.  The  paper  and  ink 
used  are  of  Italian  manufacture  with  but  few  exceptions.  All  kinds  of 
ancient  and  modern  type  are  used,  and  what  the  local  foundries  do  not 
supply  is  derived  from  north  Italy  or  Germany,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
from  France.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  printing  done  in  this  district,  aud 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the  country.  The  five  leading 
houses  employ  on  an  average  about  100  hands  each. 

POST-OFFICE. 

For  many  years,  there  have  been  but  four  postal  and  telegraphic  offices 
at  Florence,  but  of  late,  six  additional  offices  have  been  established  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public  and  without  any  addition  being  made  to 
the  appropriation.  First-class  incumbents  give  a  bond  for  $600  and 
receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $200.  Second-class  officers  give  a  bond  of  $76 
aud  are  paid  a  salary  equal  to  that  sum.  Both  classes  have  a  percent- 
age of  8  cents  out  of  every  20  cents  paid  for  a  telegram  to  the  interior 
up  to  1,000  telegrams,  and  2^  cents  for  any  excess,  besides  1  per  cent 
on  all  the  business  transacted.  This  system  has  proved  most  acceptable 
to  the  public. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  local  telephone  company  employs  10  workmen  and  24  clerks  and 
has  740  subscribers.  Annual  dues,  $32  within  a  distance  of  1  kilo- 
meter, $36  not  exceeding  2  kilometers,  and  $40  for  less  than  3  kilometers; 
beyond  3  kilometers  $1.20  every  200  meters.  Official  communications 
enjoy  a  reduction  of  50  i>er  cent. 

RAILWAYS. 

In  the  province  of  Florence,  the  railways,  tramways,  and  public  roads 
cover  a  combined  distance  of  1,724.80  miles,  divided  as  follows: 

MUes. 

Railways 176.60 

Steam  tramways 57. 60 

Horse  tramways 19. 20 

Electric  tramways 4.50 

National  roads 110.60 

Provincial  roads 615. 70 

Communal  roads 740.60 
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There  are  two  railway  companies  having  lines  in  this  province,  the 
Adriatic,  with  119.30  miles  and  30  stations,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
with  52^  miles. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  this  city  December  31, 1894,  was  190,797  j  and  on 
December  31, 1895, 192,482. 

Death  rate. 


Population. 

Deaths. 

Proportion. 

Tear. 

oommane. 

Not  belong- 
ing to  the 
commune. 

654 
747 
824 
737 
706 
738 

Total. 

4,662 
5,065 
4,996 
4.404 
4,580 
4,487 

Of  total 
deaths. 

Of  deceased 
belonging 
to  the  com- 
mune. 

1890 

180,516 
182,584 
184, 321 
186, 015 
188,907 
190,797 

4,008 

4,318 

4,172 

3.667- 

3,874 

3,099 

25.82 
27.75 
27.10 
23.67 
24.29 
23.26 

22.20 

1891 

23.65 

Ig92 

22  63 

18913 

19.71 

1894    

20  41 

1895 

19.38 

YearJy  average 

186,515 

3,956 

734 

4,691 

25.28 

21.32 

ABT  AND  FLOWEB  EXHIBITION. 

Through  voluntary  contributiouB,  a  fund  has  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  an  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  horticulture  from 
December,  1896,  to  May,  1897,  under  the  name  of  <^  fiesta  dell'  Arte  e 
del  Fiori."  The  committee  has  already  secured  the  assistance  of  the 
leading  Italian  artists,  and  a  special  room  is  to  be  reserved  for  foreign 
works  of  art.  There  is  also  to  be  an  international  section  in  the  horti- 
cultural department.  Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  awarded  in  the 
department  of  the  fine  arts  and  $2,000  in  the  department  of  horticul- 
ture, besides  gold  and  silver  medals. 

O.  Belmont  Davis,  Consul. 

Flobenoe,  October  2^  1896. 


GTIIGICNTI.» 

Return  of  all  shipping  at  the  part  of  CHrgenti  during  the  year  1896, 


Enterod. 

Nationality. 

St«a 
Number. 

mora. 
TonH. 

Sailing  yesaels. 

Tc 
Number. 

89 
16 

9 
17 

3 

1 
2 

>tal. 

Number. 
3 

Tons. 
8,630 

Tona. 

EngUiili 

86 
1« 

17 

106,620 

14,925 

8,388 

7,557 

2,100 

5,116 

896 

626 

740 

110,250 
14.925 

8,388 

G^mnftn .....    -. .  -  -  -  - 

Belgian 

'NnrwAiriiiii  ^.^-. ,,,.-,.    . 

7,557 

D2Slr!r.::::::::::::..::::::::: 

2,100 

ATiHtro-HnnirAriAn  .r,.^.r-- 

6 

8,686 

8,802 
896 

sirSiSr.™..™.:.!. ::.:....... 

Rf iff#ian 

626 

Greek 

1 

265 

1,005 

Total* 

183 

157,063 

113 

31,337 

276 

178,286 

*Tlieoon8al  failed  to  give  the  number  and  tonnage  of  **all  other  nationaUtiee  "  to  make  up  the 


*  Table  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Consul  Seymour,  of  Palermo. 
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Return  of  all  shipping  at  the  port  of  Gingenti  during  the  year  1895 — (./Ontinuod. 


Nationality. 


English 

German 

Belgian 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Anstro-Hungarian 

Swedish 

Russian 

Greek 

Total* 


Stea 
Number. 

mors. 
Tons. 

106, 620 

14,925 

8,388 

7,070 

2.100 

5,116 

896 

626 

740 

Cleareil. 
Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 
2 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

86 
16 
9 
18 
3 
7 
1 
1 
1 

2,674 

88 

16 
9 

18 
3 

12 
1 
1 
2 

100,294 
14,926 

8,388 
7,970 
2.100 

5 

2,559 

7,675 
896 

626 

1 

265 

1,005 

165 

158,877 

111 

28, 050 

276 

187,722 

*The  consul  failed  to  give  the  number  and  tonnage  of  "all  other  nationalities"  to  make  up  the 
totals. 


At  the  instance  of  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Borne, 
I  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  report,  with  accompanying 
tables,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  couKulate  for  the  eight  months 
ending  August  31, 1895  and  1896.  As  the  chamber  of  commerce  does 
not  publish  the  statistics  of  tlie  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  this 
port  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  amounts  of  the  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  are  not  available. 

Exports  and  imports, — Table  I  will  show  the  total  amount  of  exports 
from  this  port  and  the  consular  agency  at  Carrara  to  the  United  States, 
and  Table  II  the  total  amount  of  imports  to  this  port  from  the  United 
States  from  January  1  to  August  31  of  the  years  1895  and  1896. 

By  these  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  $180,184.56 
in  the  exports  from  Leghorn,  and  an  increase  of  $21,383  in  the  exports 
from  Carrara  to  the  United  States,  and  an  increase  of  $72,007  in  the 
imports  for  the  period  referred  to. 

Exchange. — The  business  in  this  consular  district,  and  I  infer  else- 
where throughout  Italy,  is  conducted  almost  entirely  through  the 
exchanges  of  London  and  Paris,  principally  the  former,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  quotations  of  exchange  on  the  United  States 
available. 

Prices. — Table  III  will  show  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  in  Leg- 
horn on  April  31, 1896. 

The  prices  of  commodities  show  but  trifling  variations  from  the  prices 
prevailing  a  year  ago.  Such  changes  as  have  occurred  are  upward. 
Petroleum,  Atlantic  Refinery,  which  a  year  ago  retailed  for  26  lire,  or 
$4.75,  pet  case  of  2  tins  of  5  gallons  each,  now  costs  28  lire,  or  $5,  per 
case.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  tins  of  the  Atlantic  Eeflnery 
are  constantly  being  reused  to  contain  a  mixture  of  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican petroleum,  and  often  are  refilled  with  Russian  petroleum  only. 
Ko  measures  are  apparently  taken  to  prevent  this  fraud,  which  must  be 
to  the  damage  of  our  American  producers. 

As  the  octroi  duty  which  is  levied  on  all  articles  of  consumption 
varies  in  the  diflFerent  cities  of  Italy  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
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respective  manicipalities^  there  is  a  small  variation  on  these  prices 
thronghontthe  Eingdom. 

Currency. — Table  lY  will  show  the  gold  value  of  the  Italian  lira  and 
the  currency  value  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  eight  months  of  1895  and  1896. 

Wage%. — ^Table  Y  will  showthe  existing  rates  of  wages  for  [a)  laborers, 
(h)  domestic  servants,  (c)  mechanics,  (d)  factory  operatives,  (e)  clerks  in 
stores,  bookkeepers,  railway  employees,  and  other  salaried  employees. 

New  taxes. — Table  YI  shows  an  additional  Government  tax,  dated 
July  26, 1896,  which  affects  slightly  certain  articles  exported  from  the 
United  States.  This  tax,  which  is  called  ^^tassa  di  statistica,''  appears 
to  be  levied  on  all  raw  materials  imported  into  Italy. 

Frices  of  exports, — Table  YII  is  a  statement  showing  the  quantities 
and  prices  of  the  most  important  articles  exported  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

Transportation. — ^We  have  direct  communication  with  New  York  by 
means  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamers,  with  two  or  three  sailing  monthly. 
These  steamers  call,  after  leaving  Leghorn,  at  Naples,  Palermo,  or  Span- 
ish ports  at  option,  and  usually  take  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days 
from  here  out.  For  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  we  rarely  have 
direct  steamers,  and  shipments  are  made  by  steamers  to  London  or 
Liverpool  for  transshipment  to  the  respective  ports.  J^'or  New  Orleans 
or  San  Francisco,  shipments  are  usually  made  by  steamers  to  Marseilles 
or  Antwerp  for  transhipment.  For  the  former  port,  the  Prince  Line  has 
a  mouthy  sailing  from  Genoa,  calling  here  if  sufficient  cargo  is  available. 

Hates  of  freight  are  comparatively  low,  say,  averaging  16s.  ($3.89) 
per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet  from  here  to  New  York.  Sailing 
vessels  are  comparatively  rare  from  this  port  to  the  United  States. 

United  States  trade. — One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction 
of  United  States  products  into  this  country  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  of  duties  which  will  be  levied  on  them.  This  can  only  be  safely 
ascertained  by  experiment.  As  a  rule,  also,  Italians  will  not  buy  an 
article  without  seeing  it,  and,  at  any  rate  in  this  consular  district,  there 
are  no  important  warehouses  of  American  goods,  nor  is  there  any  par- 
ticular effort  made  to  introduce  them. 

There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  credits  to  be 
encountered.  Three  months  or  even  longer  credits  are  expected  by 
purchasers  of  foreign  goods,  while  in  the  case  of  purchases  of  Italian 
products  by  Americans,  credits  on  London  or  Paris  bankers  available 
against  shipping  documents  are  almost  invariably  required. 

Emilio  Masi, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul^  in  Charge. 

Leghorn,  September  23^  1896. 
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I. — Ea^orUfrom  the  port  of  Leghorn^  Italy,  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  eight  months 

of  1895  and  1896, 


ArtlcloB. 

First  eight  months  of— 

1895. 

1896. 

AlalMM»t*>r  workfl ...r-   . -  . 

$3,823.67 
107,175.46 

$5. 377. 35 

ArifOlff                  ..                                                             .                                                                         .r.rr-.T,-         ,tt -,--,-- 

175, 610. 20 

Aniseed 

1, 839. 93 

Aaphalto,  mastic 

3, 176. 22 

A ntimnny    ..r-....     ..                    .t-     . ,-     -,       ,-     ■ - 



1,372.62 

Anchovies 

62.69 
16,939.67 

199.73 

Coracic  acid - 

7, 658. 57 

Beans    ..                                         

275.99 

Beeswax 

3,187.67 

15,285.13 

407.63 

30, 039. 24 
5,671.99 
1,161.24 

28,835.83 
4,712.78 
2, 228. 49 
2,447.84 
1,489.16 

69, 108. 87 

161.96 

2, 074. 49 

4, 852. 76 

Brier  wood 

4,636.54 

Books  

448.16 

Citron : 

Candied 

24,894.80 
48.31 

In  brine 

Castoroil...           .             .      .                  

1,186.89 

Cheese 

45, 549. 38 

Fruits,  dry 

13, 020. 82 

Glass  plates  ..                  .                          

Garlic 

Glycerin 

6,200.33 

Hemp............                                        .  ...  ....  ........................ 

49, 128. 76 

Herbs,  dry 

167.38 

Hides,  dry 

Iron  ore 

92, 275. 62 

Juniper  berries 

1,562.01 
33.77 

1,298.37 

Laurel  leaves 

6.93 

Liquors 

286.46 

Macaroni 

289.91 

342.27 

46.32 

9,782.84 

407.64 

849.58 

221.95 

197,667.53 

698.60 

8,867.85 

212. 12 

2,483.68 

17.698.21 

68,194.68 

40.14 

101,417.41 

47,017.98 

1,899.08 

688.47 

2,484.27 

14.47 

Medicines 

239.57 

Mushrooms ....... 

519.86 

Marble: 

Blocks 

13,641.18 

Worked 

Statuary ; 

1,278.04 

Chips 

Olive  oil. 

246,351.09 

Olive  nuts 

1, 473. 91 

Orris  root 

9,85L56 

Paintinsrs .      .                                       

Pease 

Pumice  stone 

18,665.40 

Raes 

48,095.74 

RiS :::::::::;::::::: :::;::::::::::.:;...!....:: 

794.68 

Soap 

66,467.72 

Soapstock 

80, 203. 18 

Sienna  earth - 

2L987.87 

Sansaeres 

104.54 

Taic^„ ;:::::::::::::;;;::::::::::::;::::::::::..:::::::::::.:::::: 

8,655.52 

Tow 

2,524.49 

Umber  earth - 

7,145.28 

30.88 

6,868.08 

437.73 

4,012.17 

Wool 

Wine 

11,828.48 

Miscellaneous 

263.86 

Total 

771,651.89 

951. 885. 96 

Increase  in  1896            .........................       .   .................. 

180,184.56 

Exports  from  the  district  of  Carraraj  Italy  j  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  eight  m^mths 

of  1895  and  1896. 


Articles. 

IHrat  eight  months  of— 

1895. 

1806. 

Marble: 

Blocks,  i • .•••.••.  •.••■■•••••■•••fff 

$289,645.62 
97,899.00 
5,625.85 
4,246.14 
81, 412. 72 
10,330.47 
7,971.88 
1,787.82 

$288,015.78 
91,807.42 
16,647.96 
12,685.95 

Slabs ;".*. 

Tiles 

Cubes 

Statuary 

48,962.04 

Manufactured 

14,991.87 

Pumice  stone 

2,162.08 
728.96 

Total 

448,869.00 

469,762.00 
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IL— /mporfo  from  the  Unitud  States  into  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  for  the  first  eight 

months  of  1895  and  1896, 


Articles. 

First  eight  months  of— 

1895. 

1806. 

Bacon 

$90.00 

34,688.00 

1,650.00 

24,363.00 

4, 420. 00 

6.438.00 

Coffee 

$8,965.00 
2. 940. 00 
2,053.00 
1,015.00 

Copper 

Cotton 

Com 

Dvewood  extract 

i2i.'66* 

4,590.00 

250.00 

8, 162. 00 

630.00 

22, 105. 00 

8,452.00 

1,650.00 

2,362.00 

596,573.00 

Hides 

Lobricating  oil 

600  00 

Paraffin  wax    ........T..»TrTr-T»rT,rxTT rrT->-rTTr-.   ......    ............. 

10,495.00 

Pimento 

Petrolenm 

20,265.00 
8,430.00 
2,878.00 
8,821.00 
604,332.00 

'Skins        

Snirit  of  tnrnentine 

Salphate  of  copper - 

Tobacco... 

Total 

654,858.00 

726,865.00 

TncreiM^  in  1896 ^ -, ,,^ttt 

72, 007. 00 

in. — Prices  of  commodities  at  Leghorn  on  August  SI,  1896, 


Articles. 


Bread per  kilo 

Batter do.- 

Chick  pease do.. 

Chestnut  flour do. . 

Coffee do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Chickens each 

Charcoal per  220  lbs 

Bggs perdoz 

French  beans per  kilo 

Indian  com  flour do.., 

Lard do.. 

Macaroni do.. 

Meat do.. 


Prices  in 

United  States 

gold. 

$0.06  to  $0.08 

.52  to 

.58 

.07  to 

.09 

.07  to 

.08 

.81  to 

.96 

.52  to 

.58 

.23  to 

.48 

1.73 

.19 

.06  to 

.09 

.05  to 

.06 

.20  to 

.35 

.09  to 

.11 

.23  to 

.43 

Articles. 


Mutton per  kilo. 

OUveoil; 

Eatinff per  2  liters. 

Burning do. . . 

Potatoes per  kilo. 

Petroleum per  liter. 

Rice per  kilo. 

Salt  codfish do... 

Stockfish  do... 

Salt  (Qovemment  monopoly)  .do. . . 

Sugar do... 

Wheat  flour do... 

Wine per  2  liters. 


Prices  in 

United  States 

gold. 


$0.36  to  $0.89 

.52to  .58 
.29to  .80 
.02to     .04 

.14 
.0810  .12 
.14  to  .15 
.  15  to     .17 

.12 
.20  to  .83 
.07  to  .09 
.lOto     .58 


IV. — Changes  in  currency  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1896  and  1896, 


Month. 


1895. 

January  31 

February  28  . . . 

March  31 

April  30 

May  31 

June  30 

July  31 

AugustSl 


Value  in 

rnite<l 

States  cur- 

reucy. 


$106.23 
105.43 
105. 23 
105.43 
104.63 
104. 33 
104.63 
104.78 


Value  Ital- 
ian cur- 
rency, lin» 
in  gold. 


18.1 
18.3 
18.4 
18.3 
18.4 
18.5 
18.4 
18.4 


Month. 


1896. 

January  31 

February  29.... 

March  31 

April  30 

May  31 

June  30 

July  31 

August  31 


Value  in 
United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$108.75 
111.25 
109.85 
108.25 
106.93 
106.88 
107.23 
107.38 


Value  Ital- 
ian cur- 
rency, lire 
in  gold. 


17.8 
17.3 
17.6 
17.9 
18.0 
18.0 
17.0 
17.9 
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V. — Exisiing  rale  of  wages  in  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn,  Italy, 


Description  of  euiployinent. 


(a)  LABOKKRB. 

Bricklayers wc«k  of  00  houri«. 

Bakers do... 

Bookbinders do . . . 

Brickmakers do... 

Brewers do... 

Coachmen do... 

Cigar  makers do... 

Distillers do... 

Draymen do... 

Dyers do... 

Furriers do... 

Hatters do... 

Plasterers ^ do... 

Saddle  and  harness  makers do... 

Sailmakers do... 

Stevedores do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors do... 

(b)  DOIOSTIC  SEBVANTB. 

Men  servants per  month. 

Maidservants do... 

Cooks,  female do... 

Seamstresses do... 

Nurses do... 

General  servants do... 

Gardeners do... 

Cooks,  male do... 

(e)  MECHANICS. 

Deslffnenand  modelers • •••••»veekof  60hoars. 

Ftrs^class  workmen do... 

Common  workmen do... 

Turners do... 

Molders do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Carpenters do... 

Coopers do... 

Gas  fitters do... 

Masons do... 

Plumbers do... 

Potters do... 

Printers do... 

Engravers do... 

Compositors do... 

Brass  founders do... 

Lithographers do... 

Engravers. .,,,,•,,.... •,.•• do... 

(d)  FACrOBT  OPEBATIVES. 

Woolen  fiMstories:^ 

First-class  wearers,  woolen  goods 

Second-class  weavers,  woolen  goods 

First-class  dyers,  woolen  goods 

Seoond-class  dyers,  woolen  goods 

Women 

Boys  and  girls , 

Cotton  factories :  i 

First-dass  w^eavors,  cotton  goods 

Second-class  weavers,  cotton  goods 

Women 

Spinners  and  reelers,  threads. 

Weavers,  jute  £ 

Sawyers,  marble 
Glass  factory :  * 

First-class  blowers ... 

Second-class  blowers. 

Casters 

Flatteners 

Drawers 

Cutters 

Ladlers 

Stokers 

Packers 

Common  workmen  . . . 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$3.25 

$3.50 

3.10 

4.25 

2.30 

4.05 

4.85 

6.40 

2.30 

2.90 

2.30 

4.65 

1.76 

2.30 

2.30 

6.95 

2.30 

3.25 

2.30 

4.05 

2.30 

4.65 

2.30 

4.65 

2.30 

4.65 

2.90 

4.65 

2.30 

3.50 

6.80 

6.95 

2.30 

4.65 

L75 

3.50 

4.00 

12.00 

2.00 

8.00 

4.00 

16.00 

4.50 

0.00 

4.00 

8.00 

2.50 

6.00 

1.75 

2.80 

6.00 

20.00 

7.20 

9.60 

6.00 

7.20 

8.00 

4.80 

3.00 

6.00 

4.20 

7.20 

2.30 

4.05 

3.25 

4.05 

2.30 

4.05 

2.00 

4.65 

4.65 

4.65 

2.30 

4.05 

2.00 

5.80 

1.55 

3.85 

4.65 

6.75 

1.05 

4.85 

2.30 

6.05 

2.30 

9.25 

3.50 

6.80 

5.00 

6.60 

4.00 

5.50 

5.00 

6.60 

3.00 

4.20 

2.00 

2.60 

.80 

1.20 

3.00 

3.60 

1.60 

2.00 

.60 

3.00 

.60 

Lao 

.70 

L50 

3.00 

4.80 

6.60 

8.40 

4.20 

7.00 

5.60 

8.40 

4.20 

7.00 

3.60 

5.60 

4.20 

7.00 

8.40 

11.20 

3.60 

5.60 

3.60 

4.80 

3.00 

4.20 

*  Per  week  of  66  hoars. 


*  Pot  week  of  7  days— 84  hours. 
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V. — Existing  rates  of  wages  in  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn j  Italy — 

Continaed. 


Bescriptiou  of  employment. 


ie)  EMPLUYBES  ON  AimUAL  BALARIK8. 

liailway  operatlveB: 

Firs t-oUsa  station  master 

Second-class  station  master 

Third-class  station  master 

Fourtii-class  station  master 

Accountants 

Condnctors 

Bagj^age  master 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Watchmen— laborers 

Tribunals: 

Judges  

Chancellors 

Ushers 

Custom-house : 

Firs  t  commissary 

Second  commissary 

First  appraisers 

Second  appraisers 

Clerks 

Municipality: 

Secretaiy-general 

Vice-secretary 

Chiefs,  division 

Chiefs  of  section 

Employees 

Inspector,  octroi « 

Caaniers,  octroi  .* 

Employees,  octroi 

Hccpers,  octroi 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Schoolmistresses 

Director  of  the  gymnasium 

Professors 

Director  of  the  technical  school 

Professors 

Commandant 

Marshals 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Guards 

Wholesale  salesmen per  week. 

Retail  salesmen do... 

Bookkeeiwrs do... 

Porters do... 

Saleswomen do... 

Accountants,  women do... 


Lowest 
wages. 


$810.00 
580.00 
465.00 
350.00 
180.00 
180.00 
180.00 
696.00 
350.00 
144.00 

500.00 


240.00 

700.00 
400.00 
379.00 
424.60 
231.60 


386.00 
231.60 
138.96 


231.60 
154.40 


347.40 
231  .'60 


231.60 
138.96 
4.80 
3.00 
4.20 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Highest 
wages. 


$810.00 
580.00 
465.00 
350.00 
230.00 
215.00 
230.00 
815.00 
420.00 
180.00 

900.00 
360.00 
200.00 

840.00 
600.00 
600.00 
400.00 
300.00 

965.00 

772.00 

675.00 

540.40 

S86.00 

960.82 

463.20 

366.70 

212. 30 

270.20 

828.10 

270.20 

289.50 

405.30 

289.50 

347.40 

424.60 

308. 80 

270.20 

250.90 

212.30 

7.20 

4.80 

8.40 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 


YL— Additional  custom-hmise  tax,  dated  July  26,  1S96,  affecting  the  following  articles 
imported  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Copper  

Com,  wheat,  ete 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil . 
Hides  and  skins 
Lard 


Articles. 


Lead 

Lubricating  oils  . . . 

Metals 

Paraffin 

Petroleum 

Spices 

Sulphate  of  copper 


Per 
quintal 
of  220 
pounds. 

10.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.02 


1  Per  ton  of  2,200  pounds. 
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VII. — Quaniitiea  andpHoea  of  the  most  important  ariiolea  exported  from  the  consular  die- 
triot  of  Leghorn  to  the  United  States  on  August  SI,  1896, 


Articles. 


QnantitiM 
exported. 


Price  per  220 
poands. 


Areola ponnda. 

Boraoicaoid do... 

Beeswax do... 

Citron,  candied do... 

Cheese do... 

Uemp do... 

Iron  ore tons. 

Juniper  berries ponnds. 

Marble,  blocks tons. 

Olive  oil cases . 

Orris  root ponnds. 

Pamico  stone tons. 

Kags ponnds. 

Soap do... 

Soap  stock do... 

Wine 


l,47l,4«7 

200,681 

16,718 

358,726 

206,736 

662,884 

29,682 

110, 682 

6,428 

e  32, 324 

70.952 

1,040 

1, 513, 153 

822,730 

1.795,831 

«2,262 


$17. 60  to 


55. 00  to 
11. 60  to 


12. 10  to 


61.25to 

d.70to 

25. 60  to 

all.  25  to 

4. 65  to 

7. 50  to 
d.25to 


$23.25 

5.95 

60.00 

12.50 

32.80 

23.80 

a2.86 

2.15 

2.00 

1.00 

29.75 

60.00 

0.30 

16.30 

8.00 

.37 


a  Per  ton.         bPer  cabio  foot.  e  Equal  to  284  casks.         d  Per  gallon.         e  Equal  to  85  casks. 


liTCATA. 

IMPORTS.' 
Articles  and  their  values  imported  into  Licata  during  the  year  ending  JDeoember  St,  1895, 


Articles. 

Auatria. 

Bel- 
gium. 

SS5- 

France. 

Ruaaia. 

United 
Statea. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

DvLty 
paid. 

Coal 

$50,130 

$50,180 
28,800 
45,700 
8,030 
28,666 
24,500 

Corn 

$28,800 

t7,460 
454 

Iron  and  steel 

$3,200 

$42,600 

Petroleum 

$8,030 

24,750 

Timber 

$28,350 

215 

Sundriea 

$24,500 

7,250 

Total 

28,350 

3,200 

50,130 

42,715 

28,800 

8,930 

24,500 

186.625 

39,004 

EXPORTS. 

Articles  and  their  values  exported  from  Licata  during  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1895, 


Articles. 

Aus- 
tria. 

& 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Italy. 

Rus- 
sia. 

United 
Statos. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Almonds 

55,359 
71,760 

$9,240 
83  928 

Barley 

$11,232 

1.750 

63.180 

159.700 

Beans 

67, 109 

790,077 

150,700 

4.000 

Brimstone. 

03,785 

$32,500 

$306  995 

*i9  fi7n 

$84,994 

$213,993 

Com 

Sulpbato  of  strontia. . . 

4,000 
05.200 

Sundries 

06,200 

Total 

3,785 

32,500 

306,095 

12, 870 

235,862 

84,994 

213,993 

306,255 

1,199,254 

*  Tables  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Consul  Seymour,  of  Palermo. 
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NAVIGATION. 
Movement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  lAoata  during  the  year  1895. 


En 

bered. 
'  vessels. 

KationaUty. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 

Total. 

Nrmber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

British 

82 
100 

10 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 

36,727 
46,485 
3,940 
6,392 
3,722 
1,609 
1,382 
1,577 
1, 121 

32 

933 

10 

36,727 
72,641 
3,940 
6,392 
3,849 

ItaUan 

833 

26,159 

Norwegian 

German 

Auatrian 

1 

5 

127 
1,330 

Qreek 

2,939 

Swediah 

1,382 

Danish 

1,577 

Belgian 

1.121 

Kusaian 

1 

280 

280 

Total 

162 
183 
171 

102,955 
126,004 
113,848 

840 
715 
608 

27,896 
30,158 
85,470 

1,002 
898 
779 

180, 851 

Total  1894 

156, 162 

Total  1893 

149, 318 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. '      Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

British 

32 

102 
10 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 

36,727 
47, 520 
3.940 
6.392 
3,722 
1,609 
1,382 
1,577 
1,112 

1 

82 

947 

10 

7 
7 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 

36,727 
73,788 
3,940 
6,392 
3,849 
2,939 

Italian 

845 

26,268 

Norwegian 

German 

A  Mstrian .,  . 

1 
6 

127 
1,330 

Greek 

Swedish 

1,382 

1,577 

1,121 

280 

Danish 

Belgian 

Kussian 

1 

280 

Total 

164 
185 
174 

103,900 

128, 470 

15,320 

885 
720 
615 

28.005 
30,295 
86,890 

1,049 
905 
789 

131,905 

Total]894 

158,765 
152, 210 

Total  1893 

MESSIKA— 1896.> 
HOW  TO   INCREASE   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Messina,  as  a  i)oiiit  of  direct  importation  from  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  very  little,  the  only  goods  passing  through  its  custom-house 
on  an  American  bill  of  lading  being  shooks  for  orange  and  lemon  boxes 
from  Maine,  case  oil  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  shipments  of  lard 
and  skins.  These  goods  are  almost  invariably  brought  in  sailing  ves- 
sels, not  one  of  which  is  under  the  American  flag.  The  other  few 
articles  sold  in  Messina  and  which  have  their  origin  in  the  United  States 
are  bought  as  required  from  Genoa  or  Milan. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  it  has  been  my  great  object  to  see  our 
products  in  general  use;  and  when  I  see  some  articles  of  German  or 
Belgian  manufacture  commanding  a  ready  sale,  although  far  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  manufactured  by  us,  and  inquire  why  they  do  not  give 
the  American  a  trial,  the  answers  are  always  to  the  effect  that  they 
don't  know  anything  about  ours,  except,  probably,  from  a  wood  cut 


c  R— VOL  ir 


1  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8,  1896. 
^20 
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upon  a  circular  printed  in  English,  whereas  the  Germans  and  the  Bel- 
gians send  traveling  salesmen  who  can  converse  with  the  merchants 
in  their  own  language,  with  the  result  that  good  business  always  fol- 
lows. The  terms  of  sale  are  extraordinarily  liberal — a  credit  of  six, 
nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  months  being  given — a  severe  contrast  to 
our  methods,  when  the  documents,  with  draft  attached,  frequently 
reach  the  buyer  via  the  Lticania  a  month  before  the  goods  arrive  on  a 
tramp  steamer. 

Our  consular  reports  have  teemed  for  years  with  comments  upon  this 
subject  until  it  is  worn  trite,  but  our  merchants  still  turn  a  deaf  ear  and 
continue  to  flood  the  consular  offices  with  circulars.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
received  a  publication  giving  the  names  of  merchants  in  several  Euro- 
pean cities  and  asking  me  to  furnish  a  list  of  Messinese  who  might  buy 
American  products.  This  I  shall  do,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  a 
short  time  the  letter  carriers  here  will  be  loaded  down  with  circulars, 
the  only  benefit  from  which  will  be  reaped  by  the  Postal  Union.  One 
live,  active  "drummer"  speaking  the  language  would  be  productive  of 
more  good  results  in  one  day  than  a  million  of  such  papers.  The 
Sicilian  is  willing  to  be  a  customer;  will  he  become  one  is  a  question 
that  remains  entirely  with  the  American  to  decide.  The  lists  are  open, 
and  every  contCHtant  is  welcomed;  but  let  him  beware  if  he  enters  into 
the  conflict  unequally  equipped.  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England  now 
hold  the  field,  and  will  not  be  dislodged  from  their  vantage  ground 
without  a  severe  struggle.  The  conditions  adverse  to  American  trade 
are  herewith  noted;  those  favorable  remain  to  be  made  by  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  themselves. 

MESSINA'S  INDUSTRIES. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  activity  in  this  district  is  confined  to 
citrus,  fruits  essences,  nuts,  argols,  wine  lees,  vinaccia,  and  pumice 
stone,  all  of  which  find  markets  in  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, Eussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Austria.  There  left 
Messina  for  our  ports  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1895,  122 
vessels. 

PRICES. 

Regarding  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  I  have  com- 
pared the  table  given  in  Special  Consular  Reports,  Labor  in  Europe,  and 
find  very  few  changes.  I  reproduce  it  with  corrections,  but  in  reducing 
the  amounts  into  American  money,  1  have  taken  the  dollar,  not  at  5.18 
lire,  but  at  6.60  lire,  its  value  to-day  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  Italy. 

Prices  of  proviHone,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  eoneumptionf  also  of  house 
rent,  in  Messina  in  the  year  1896, 


ArticloA. 


PROVISIONS. 

Flour,  wheat: 

Saperflne per  pound. 

£xtra  family do... 

Beef,  fresh: 

KooBtinfi;  piecoB do... 

Soap  pieces do . . . 

Rnmp  or  sirloin  steaks do... 

Tenderloin do. . . 


Price. 


Italian 
cnrrency. 


Lire. 
0.25 


1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 


United 

States 

cnrrency. 


.17ft 
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Prices  of  proviHons,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumptum,  also  of  hoiue 
rent,  in  Messina  in  the  year  i<y9£^— Continued. 


Articles. 


PROVISIONS— contin  nod. 
Veal: 

Fore  quarters per  pound 

Hind  quarters do... 

CuUets do... 

Mutton : 

Fore  quarters do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders do... 

Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Stockfish  (Korwegian) do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes do... 

Kice do.. 

Beans do... 

Pease do.., 

Lentils do.., 

Milk per  quart 

Eggs perdoEen. 

Tea per  pound. 

Coffee,  Bio: 

Green do... 

Koasted do... 

Sugar,  white  (cut  and  granulated) do... 

Soap,  common do... 

Search do... 

Fuel: 

Coal,  anthracite per  ton. 

Charcoal per  220  pounds. 

Oil,  coal per  gallon. 

Olive  oil do.. 

Bread per  pound. 

Macaroni per  gallon. 

Wine do... 

DOMBSTIC  DHT  GOODS,  ETC.  ' 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4-4  standard I>er yard. 

Bleached,  4-4  standard do... 

Sheetings: 

Brown,  0-8 standard  qualitr do... 

Bleached,  0-8  standard  quality do... 

Cotton  flannel  medium  quality do... 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimao do.., 

Monsselino  de  laines do... 

Satinets, medium  quality do.. 

Shoes: 

Common 

Fine 

HOUSE  BENT. 

Four-roomed  tenements permolith 

Six^roomed  tenements do. . 


Price. 


Italian, 
currency. 


United 

States 

I  currency. 


Lire. 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 

.70 
.70 
.60 

.60 

.50 

L25 

LOO 

LIO 

.70 

.80 

.40 

.40 

L50 

L20 

.06 

.26 

.10 

.10 

.16 

.50 

LOO 

6.00 

LOO 
2.60 
.65 
.50 
.60 

23.00 

10.00 

2.60 

4.50 

.20 

.20 

2.00 


.70 
.80 

.00 
LOO 
1.10 
LOO 
.70 
.70 
L20 

8.00 
12.00 


35.00 
50.00 
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WAGES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  Messina 
to-day.  The  figures  in  it  are  also  made  np  on  the  basis  of  5.60  lire  to 
the  dollar: 

Bat€9  of  wages  paid  for  labor  in  Messina  during  the  year  1896, 


Description. 


Italian  cur- 
rency. 


Unit«d  SUtes 
currency. 


Bookkeepers per  month . 

Laborers : 

Skilled per  day. 

UnskiUed do... 

Clerks  in  stores per  month . 

Domestic  servants : 

Cooks,  male do... 

Cooks,  female  a do... 

Chambemiaidsa do... 

Blaokamiths per  day. 

Carpenters do... 

Masons do... 

Painters do . . . 

Plasterers do... 

Shoemakers do... 

Tanners » do... 

Stonecutters do... 

Tailors do... 

Factory  operatives do . . . 

Silk  workers do... 

Glove  makers do . . . 

Coopers do... 

Tinsmiths do... 

Mi  ners do . . . 

Machinists do... 

Cabinetmakers do... 

Railway  employees: 

Engineers  6 per  month. 

Firemen  &| do... 

Mechanics per  day. 

Laborers do . . . 

Conductors c per  month. 

Brak  emen do . . . 

Ticket  takers do... 

Switchmen do. . . 

Track  hands do... 

Cleaners per  day. 


Ltret. 
125.00  to  200.00 

3.00 

2.00 

60.00  to    80.00 

50.00 
20.00 
15.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.80 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
5.00 
2.00 

120. 00  to  190. 00 

75. 00  to  90.00 

2. 60  to  5. 00 

2.00 

110. 00  to  130. 00 

67.00 

90.00 

60.00 

57.00 

2.00 


$22. 32  to  $35. 71 
10. 71  to  14.29 

.ts* 
•i 

;i 
;1 

;a 

33.93 
16.07 
.89 
.35ft 
23.21 
11. 96^ 
16.07 
10.71 
10.02 


21. 43  to 

13.30  to 

.47  to 

19. 64  to 


a  With  board  and  lodging. 

6  When  not  in  their  oaily  service,  71.4  cents.  Besides  the  above  pay,  the  engineers  are  entitled  to 
1  cent  per  kilometer  and  the  liremen  to  7  mills  (0.7  cent) .  Any  economy  on  fuel,  oil,  etc,  accrues  to 
their  benefit.    When  they  do  not  sleep  at  home,  they  are  allowed  27  to  36  cents. 

c  When  not  able  to  go  home  at  night,  27  cents. 


TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

The  internal  facilities  for  transportation  are  by  railway  and  ox  teams, 
and  are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Coastwise  transportation  by  steam 
is  operated  principally  by  the  Florio  Kubbatino  Company,  although 
otiier  lines,  such  as  the  Puglia  and  Uarigazione  Siciliana,  enjoy  a 
<r<>od  share  of  the  business,  but  nearly  all  the  fruit  and  farm  produce 
is  cari'ied  from  poiirts  along  the  coast  in  small  sailing  vessels  of  from 
r>t()  1(H)  tons. 

('oMiinunication  with  United  States  ports  is  by  chartered  steamers  as 
a  rale,  there  beinj?  only  three  ships  in  the  Atlantic  traile  owned  in  Mes- 
<iiiH.  The  only  regular  service  maintained  by  a  regular  company  is 
(hat  given  by  the  Phelps  Line,  all  of  whose  ships  are  under  the  British 
Ha^,  although  the  largest  interests  are  American. 

The  average  passage  of  a  tramp  steamer  from  Sicily  to  New  York  is 
about  twenty-four  days.  The  /Sicilia,,  owned  here  by  Peirce,  Becker  & 
Uardi,  has  just  made  the  voyage  in  nineteen  days,  but  such  an  incident 
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is  of  rare  occnrrence.  The  passenger  traffic  is  via  the  North  German,  a 
Hamburg- American  line  from  Naples,  the  voyage  to  New  York  occu- 
pying twelve  days,  thirteen  hours  of  which  is  consumed  between  Mes- 
sina and  the  former  port. 

The  freight  per  box  of  lemons  or  oranges  is  Is.  4d.,  but  at  the  end  of 
each  season,  a  rebate  on  the  amount  paid  is  returned  to  each  shipper, 
provided  he  has  not  shipped  by  any  opposition  line  during  that  period. 

I  append  the  net  rates  now  prevailing: 


Articles. 


Green  fruit per  box . . 

Almonds per  ton.. 

Filberts do.... 

Lemon  J  nice per  pipe. . 

Wine  leee per  ton. . 

ArsolB do 

OU do.... 


Rate. 


10.28 
4.866 
4.39 
2.55 
2.91 
3.71 
4.866 


Articles. 


Peels  in  brine per  pipe . 

Pomice  stone: 

Powder per  ton. 

Bulk do... 

Essential  oils per  25  pounds. 

Silk per  bale. 

Wine per  ton. 


Rate. 


$2,433 

4.»9 
6.08 
.73 
2.433 
4.866 


The  rates  upon  Messina  bills  of  lading  must  not  be  accepted  as  indi- 
catiug  the  true  freights.  On  those  for  green  fruit,  for  instance,  the 
freights  stated  are  very  often  2s.,  which  simply  means  that  thediflFerence 
over  aud  above  the  real  charge  will  be  credited  to  the  shipper  on 
account  of  advances  made  to  him  by  the  steamship  agents. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  advertisement  appeariug  in  the  papers 
stating  that  beginning  in  October,  Burrell  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  will  run 
a  line  of  steamers  from  Sicilian  to  American  ports,  and  the  freight  per 
box  of  green  fruit  will  be  20  cents.  The  Adria  Company,  a  line  subsi- 
dized by  the  Austrian  Government,  also  announces  a  similar  opposition, 
bnt  does  not  quote  any  rates.  The  existing  figures  are  of  course  con- 
sidered  excessive  by  the  shippers,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  present  companies  who  work  in  accord  have  a  monopoly 
(those  who  have  attempted  to  oppose  them  in  the  past  being  only  of 
mushroom  growth),  and  could,  had  they  chosen,  have  demanded  2s. 
instead  of  Is.  4d.  and  gotten  it,  we  must  concede  that  they  have  mani- 
fested a  great  deal  more  liberality  than  many  other  corporations  would 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 

As  regards  passenger  railway  service,  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  last  year.  By  the  new  line  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
the  run  between  Palermo  and  Messina  has  been  reduced  from  nine  and 
one-half  to  five  hours,  and  the  line  from  Beggio  along  the  Calabrian 
coast  makes  the  running  time  from  Messina  to  Naples  thirteen  instead 
of  twenty-two  hours.  The  Florio  Bubbatino  Company  has  also  im- 
proved its  service  between  the  latter  ports  by  the  addition  of  four 
handsome  and  fast  steamers  which  cover  the  distance  in  twelve  instead 
of  sixteen  hours,  the  time  the  old  boats  used  to  occupy. 

CHANGES  IN   POBT  BfiGULATIONS. 

The  only  recent  change  in  port  regulations  took  effect  upon  the  15th 
of  August  last,  when  the  tonnage  dues  were  increased  from  1  lira 
(19.3  cents)  to  1.40  lire  (27  cents)  per  net  registered  ton. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 


As  to  the  possibility  of  this  district's  exports  finding  a  market  in  the 
United  States,  I  think  that  nearly  everything  that  is  shipped  from  here 
already  finds  a  market  with  us,  especially  green  fr'uit,  epe^^i^j^ls, 
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wine  lees,  argols,  pumice  stone,  silk,  peels  in  brine,  and  raw  and  con- 
centrated juice. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  principal  foreign  products 
imported  into  this  district  during  1895,  and  the  quantities  and  values  of 
principal  products  exported  during  the  same  period : 

Valtte  of  principal  foreign  products  imported  into  Messina  during  the  year  1895, 


Prodaots. 


Be6r 

Coal 

Coffee 

Colors  and  vamlBhee 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods, 
Dry  fish 


Value. 


$3,843 
428, 470 

77,728 
112, 643 

77,440 
308,160 


Products. 


Grain,  meal,  and  vegetable  products 

Hides 

Machinery  and  parts  of  same 

Petroleum 

Sugar 


Value. 


$820,846 

162,563 

45,484 

94,709 

1,776 


Quantities  and  valuee  of  principal  products  exported  from  Messina  during  the  year  1895, 


Products. 


Almonds pounds. 

Citrons  in  brine do . . . 

Essential  oils do... 

Fruits,  i>ot  herbs, etc.,  in  vinegar,  oil  or  salted do... 

Hides do... 

Lemons  and  oranges : 

In  boxes do... 

In  brine do... 

Lemon  and  other  citrons : 

Raw  Juice do... 

Concentrated  Juice do... 

Licorice  juice do... 

Macaroni do... 

Olive  oil do... 

Orange  and  lemon  peels do... 

Pistachio  nuts do... 

Kawhair do... 

Raw  silk do... 

Tartaric  acid do... 

Walnuts  and  filberts do... 

Wine  lees  and  argols do. . . 

Wine ...gallons. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

8,302,728 

$402,657 

392,480 

14,805 

1, 017, 7a 

1,383.900 

179,722 

15,767 

173,206 

68,717 

203,662,254 

2,680,010 

16, 168, 240 

212,759 

165,868 

1,746 

10,319,968 

548,205 

307,890 

43,217 

49,680 

1,961 

6,843,103 

612.110 

89,853 

6,992 

36,816 

81,420 

118,624 

114,472 

62,198 

283.738 

18.420 

3,531 

11.036,300 

532,501 

13,668,990 

931,946 

674,477 

107.807 

TRADE  USAGES  AND  FOREIGN  INVENTIONS. 

Nearly  all  transactions  from  this  district  are  conducted  upon  bankers' 
credits.  American  inventions  can  be  introduced  only  in  the  manner 
already  suggested — by  personal  representation. 

There  is  no  special  tax  upon  foreigners  who  desire  to  do  business 
here. 

Chas.  M.  Caitghy,  Consul. 

Messina,  September  14y  1896. 


MESSINA— 1895. 
AMERICAN  LOSSES  IN  FRUIT. 


I  regret  to  say  that  the  year  1895,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
can  not  be  chronicled  as  a  red-letter  one,  so  far  as  this  district  is  con- 
cerned. Beginning  well  with  the  new  year,  the  fruit  trade,  its  principal 
interest,  continued  more  than  satisfactory  until  the  close  of  the  season 
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in  Augast,  but  with  the  first  steamer  of  the  new  season,  which  left  Mes- 
sina October  7,  began  a  reversal  so  strong  that,  from  that  date  until 
December  31,  on  a  total  shipment  of  443,251  boxes,  there  was  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $1  per  box,  the  greater  portion  of  which  fell  upon  the 
American  consignees,  who  committed  financial  suicide  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate distribution  of  letters  of  credit  to  utterly  irresponsible  and  fre- 
quently dishonest  shippers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  people  here 
have  lost  nothing,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  they  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  trusting  to  the  credulity  of  the  American  buyers  they  expect 
to  be  similarly  favored  this  year,  the  consignees  being  unfortunately  too 
willing  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  The  result  will  be  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  same  old  story. 

When  a  Sicilian  fruit  shipper  get«  in  arrears  with  the  American 
imx>orter,  the  bedt  thing  the  latter  can  do  is  to  close  the  account  and 
charge  the  loss  to  experience.  To  continue  in  the  hope  of  recouping 
his  losses  on  future  transactions,  he  furnishing  the  funds,  is  but  "throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad." 

EXPOBTS  OF  GEEEN  FBUIT. 

The  total  exi)orts  of  green  fruit  from  this  district  during  the  year 
amounted  to  203,660,225  pounds,  valued  at  (2,680,010,  against  204,- 
180,108  pounds,  valued  at  $2,686,825,  in  181)4,  showing  a  decrease  in 
value  of  $6,815. 

The  year  was  the  most  disastrous  in  this  branch  ever  known  in 
Messina  or  ever  experienced  by  the  American  imi)orters. 

IMPOBTS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are  shooks,  case  oil, 
hides,  and  lard.  The  latter  article  shows  an  increase  over  1894  of  7,595 
pounds.  It  gives  great  satisfaction,  and  if  the  quality  is  sustained 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  in  time  gain  a  permanent  foothold.  Let  adultera- 
tion in  any  brand,  however,  be  detected  by  the  Government  analysts 
and  it  will  never  again  And  a  purchaser  here. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

The  business  in  these  articles  was  about  the  same  as  in  1894,  prices, 
however,  ranging  a  little  stronger.  The  quality  shipped  to  the  United 
States  is  conceded  to  be  far  superior  to  that  sent  in  previous  years, 
which  fact  is  due  to  the  expose  made  through  the  Consular  Eeports  as 
to  the  methods  of  adulteration  practiced.  The  advice  was  heeded,  and 
the  most  prominent  buyers  now  insist  upon  a  certificate  of  analysis 
accompanying  each  shipment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  only  pure  oils  are  sent 
to  the  United  States,  but  I  do  afirm,  and  I  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
importers,  that  the  evil  has  been  greatly  mitigated  and  that  those  who 
buy  upon  analysis  get  exactly  what  they  pay  for.  The  only  way  by 
which  all  oils  received  in  the  United  States  shall  be  pure  is  as  I  sug- 
gested in  my  last  annual  report,  viz,  that  inspectors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  be  sent  into  the  open  market,  purcliase  coppers  of  the 
different  brands,  and  after  an  official  analysis  publish  the  results.  The 
adulteration  of  oil  of  bergamot,  which  is  only  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soaps,  perfumes,  cologne,  etc.,  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  except 
so  £eu:  as  regards  the  question  of  the  purchaser  getting  value  received; 
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but  lemon,  orange,  mandarin,  and  bitter  orange  enter  into  food  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  highly  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to 
know  whether  our  cakes,  puddings,  and  candies  are  flavored  with  the 
innocuous  extracts  of  a  harmless  fruit  or  with  a  deleterious  compound 
of  canfaina  and  turpentine. 

ORANGES,   LEMONS,   AND   CITRONS  IN  BRINE. 

The  exportation  of  citrous  fruit  in  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
malades, candied  peels,  etc.,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  staples 
of  this  district,  largely  increased  last  year,  especially  the  exportation 
to  the  United  States  direct.  The  clarifying  of  citron  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
last  few  years. 

At  the  start,  our  manufacturers  bought  through  London,  thus  paying 
two  profits  and  two  freights.  Even  at  the  present  time,  a  great  many 
of  the  purchases  are  made  through  that  city,  but  the  goods  are  shipped 
direct  from  this  i)ort. 

RAW  AND   CONCENTRATED  JUICE. 

The  exports  of  raw  a'~d  concentrated  juice  to  the  United  States  in 
the  years  1894  and  1896  were:  Eaw,  1,100  and  3,300  pounds,  respec- 
tively; concentrat-ed,  23,100  and  24,640  pounds,  respectively;  showing 
an  increase  in  raw  for  1895  of  2,200  pounds,  and  in  concentrated  of  1,540 
pounds.  These  figures,  however,  can  not  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
true  amount  consumed  by  us,  for  the  reason  that  London  is  the  largest 
purchaser  in  the  world  of  these  products,  which  find  their  way  to  every 
other  country  through  that  port.  The  only  way  to  reach  the  exact 
quantity  that  goes  ^  America  is  to  add  the  above  figures  to  those 
returned  by  the  consul-general  at  London. 

ARGOLS  AND  WINE  LEES. 

The  trade  in  tartaric  material,  it  is  claimed  by  the  exporters,  was  an 
improvement  over  1894,  so  far  as  quantity  exported  is  concerned;  but 
several  violent  fluctuations  occurred  which  so  unsettled  the  market 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  large  stocks  were  held,  while  very  few  con- 
tracts were  made.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  results  were 
far  from  unsatisfactory. 

HAZELNUTS  AND   ALMONDS. 

The  shipment  of  old  nuts  which  took  place  in  July,  August,  and 
September  was  larger  than  in  1894,  but  owing  to  a  corner  ms^e  by  the 
growers,  shippers  were  compelled  to  fill  many  orders  at  a  loss.  Upon 
the  new  crop,  however,  shipments  of  which  began  in  October,  these 
losses  were  more  than  retrieved.  The  total  exports  were  in  1894, 
13,1)04,020  pounds;  in  1895,  14,460,028  pounds,  of  which  4,268,880 
])ounds  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1894,  against  4,266,900 
pounds  in  1895. 

WINE   CBOP. 

The  yield  of  wine  was  in  excess  of  1894,  but  was  not  equal  to  it  in 
quality,  being  lacking  in  body  and  bouquet  and  manifesting  a  great 
tendency  to  become  acid,  in  some  places  the  entire  vintage  turning  sour 
and  worthless  before  the  second  fermentation.    This  is  attributed  by 
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the  growers  to  tlie  want  of  rain  in  August,  a  great  many  of  the  grapes 
being  parched  and  withered  before  the  gathering.  The  total  produc- 
tion amounted  to  49,726  hectoliters,  or  1,093,972  gallons,  of  which 
932,118  gallons  were  exported,  an  increase  of  174,790  gallons  over  the 
previous  year. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year,  2,251  steamers  and  2,291  sailing  vessels  entered,  and 
2,232  steamers  and  2,280  sailing  vessels  cleared  from  this  port,  the  ton- 
nage inward  amounting  to  1,897,868  and  outward  to  1,873,629.  Of  the 
125  vessels  which  cleared  for  the  United  States  112  were  British,  11 
Italian,  and  2  German.  The  American  flag  was  seen  twice  in  this  port 
in  1894,  both  times  upon  yachts. 

NEW  BALLWAYS  AND   HEALTH  BESORTS. 

During  1895,  Messina  was  brought  in  closer  touch  with  Naples  by 
the  opening  of  the  new  line  from  Eeggio  Calabria  to  Eboli,  by  which 
the  actual  running  time  between  the  two  cities  was  reduced  from  twenty- 
three  to  twelve  hours.  The  new  road  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  reducing  the  time  between  Messina  and  Palermo  from  nine 
and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  hours,  was  also  put  into  operation. 
These  two  great  improvements  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  island,  more  tourists  having  visited  it  last  year  than  ever  before. 
Rich  in  health  resorts,  with  scenery  unrivaled  in  the  world,  and  with 
every  inch  of  its  soil  a  mosaic  of  historic  fact  or  mythologic  fable,  its 
inaccessibility  was  all  that  militated  against  it  being  the  mecca  of  the 
tourist.  This  bar  has  now  been  removed.  Twelve  hours  from  busy 
Naples,  and  the  traveler  can  stand  upon  the  shore  where  Charybdis's 
treacherous  eddies  swirl  before  him  and  look  across  upon  the  towering 
rock  of  Scylla.  On  this  island,  romance  and  reality,  history  and 
mythology,  go  hand  in  hand.  Let  the  tourist,  here  under  the  very 
shadow  of  ^tna,  turn  where  he  may,  each  point  upon  which  his  eye 
may  rest  has  been  immortalized  by  either  the  pen  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
or  ineffaceably  graven  upon  the  historic  page  by  the  deeds  of  Greek 
and  Boman,  Christian  and  Saracen,  English  and  Bourbon. 

If  the  traveler  is  a  seeker  after  health,  nowhere  can  he  find  recupera- 
tion better  than  in  the  cleanly,  but  unassuming  and  moderate-priced 
hotel  of  Taormina,  which,  nestling  600  feet  upon  the  mountain  top,  in 
full  view  of  snow-capped  uEtna,  possesses  a  winter  climate  that  is 
unequaled  in  all  the  world.  On  the  Riviera,  none  but  the  rich  can  aflford 
to  breathe  the  health-giving  air,  but  here  in  this  lovely  Sicilian  resort, 
overlooking  peaceful  valleys  and  the  blue  Mediterranean,  for  whose 
enhancement  nature  has  so  far  surpassed  herself  that  art  dare  not 
attempt  an  inroad,  the  wearied  brain  finds  rest.  Here,  there  is  no 
Monte  Carlo,  with  its  wild  excitement  to  thwart  the  return  of  health ;  no 
liveried  servants  or  obsequiously  bowing  landlord  greet  the  traveler  to 
usher  him  into  gorgeously  furnished  apartments  for  which  he  finds  his 
purse  well  drained  when  leaving.  Taormina,  fortunately,  maintains  no 
such  establishment.  Its  leading  hostelry  boasts  but  40  rooms,  and 
expenses  are  moderate.  In  three  years'  residence  here,  I  have  never 
known  any  visitor  who  did  not  leave  Toarmiua  with  regret  after  having 
drank  in  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  year  after  year,  the  same  faces 
are  seen. 

Let  not  the  prospective  tourist  be  deterred  by  fear  of  brigands  in  the 
mountains.  There  are  none  to  be  found  there,  for  the  business  in  those 
localities  long  since  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 
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PROSPECTS  FOE  AMEBIOAN   TBADE. 

This  office  continues  to  be  flooded  with  circulars  from  our  manufac- 
turers who  still  persist,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  warnings,  in  hoping 
to  find  a  market  for  their  wares  through  the  medium  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  a  language  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the 
merchants.  When  Americans  emulate  the  example  of  the  English, 
Germans,  French,  and  Belgians,  and  send  agents  conversant  with  Ita- 
lian, our  goods  will  find  a  foothold  in  Sicily,  and  not  until  then. 

Chas.  M.  Oaughy,  Consul. 

Messina,  September  30, 1896, 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 


Imports  at  Mensinafor  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1895, 


Description. 


Artiflciai  flowers pounds . . 

liattons  of  mother-of-pearl do . . . 

Bitumen 1 tons. 

Bran pounds. 

Beer: 

In  barrels  and  casks gallons. 

In  bottles number. 

Bones I>ounds. 

Books do 

Boots  and  shoes pair. 

Cera  (wax) pounds. 

Common  mercery 

Coal Ions. 

Cheese pounds . 

Cognac  and  liquors  In  bottles number. 

Coffee pounds . 

Cocoa  and  chocolate do... 

Chemical  and  medicinal  products do. . . 

Colors  and  varnishes do. . . 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods do... 

Cocoons  for  silk do. . . 

Cars  and  tenders  for  railways do . . . 

Casks  and  pipes cajMicity  gallons. 

Dates pounds. 

Dirflsh do... 

Different  oils do... 

Fine  mercery do... 

Fine  fans do... 

Fruit,  pulses,  and  pot  herbs  in  vinegar,  oil, 
and  salt,  pounds. 

Fish,  in  bnne pounds . 

Grain,  meal,  and  vegetable  products  not  speci- 
fied, pounds. 

Green  fruit  not  specifled pounds. 

GIasses,and  crystals  and  articles  of  same.do . . . 

Gunpowder do... 

Guns number., 

Gum  elastic pounds. 

Hides  of  different  kinds  (tanned  and  raw),  and 
articles  thereof,  pounds. 

Horns,  bones,  and  similar  goods  (worked), 
pounds. 

Hats  and  bonnets number. 

Ink  of  different  kinds pounds. 

Ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise  shells 
(worked),  pounds. 

Lard pounds. 

Linen,  hemp,  and  articles  thereof do. . . 

Mineral  and  natural  water do... 

Minerals,  metals,  and  works  thereof tons. 

Muchines,  locomotives,  etc.,  and  parts  of  same, 
pounds. 

Manure pounds . 

Musical  instruments do. . . 

Needles  and  pins do. . . 

Oil  of  palm  and  cocoa do 


Quantity. 

Value 
entered. 

Whence  imported. 

7 

$58 

France,  Germany. 

528 

2,223 

Austria,  Germany. 

137 

2,114 

England. 
MiJta. 

17,160 

150 

.922 

301 

Austria. 

25,782 
6,600 

3,732 
116 

AustriiL  Enghind,  Gfrermany. 

128 

60 

England,  Egypt,  France. 
England,     Egypt.     United 

117 

186 

1,100 

867 

Austria,  Germany. 

8,791 

4.936 

Different  countries. 

88,802 

428,470 

Eneland. 
Different  countries. 

92,708 

18, 419 

633 

436 

Austria,  France. 

354,407 

77,728 

Austria,  England,  Brazil. 
Austria,  Switserland. 

13,420 

2,936 

1,684,098 

42,204 

Different  countries. 

220,215 

112,543 

Do. 

170,203 

77,440 

Do. 

06,880 

37, 473 

France. 

168,960 

9,042 

Belgium. 
Different  countries. 

243,880 

1,267 

12,100 

1,273 

Egypt,  Malta. 
Different  countries. 

5,759,329 

803,150 

253,415 

17,203 

Do. 

2,497 

3,067 

Do. 

185 
3,625 

604 
318 

Austria.  Egypt,  France. 
England,  Egypt,  France. 

35,640 

2,501 

England,  Tunis. 

54, 834, 142 

820,846 

Austria.  Russia,  Boumania, 
Turkey. 

137,544 

2,413 

Egypt,  lialta. 
Different  countries. 

424,415 

12,570 

2,816 

865 

England,  Malta. 
Belgium,  France. 
Dinerent  countries. 

120 

1,216 

365 

205 

300,060 

162,563 

Do. 

1,450 

153 

Do. 

354 

330 

Do. 

2.750 

181 

England,  France,  Germany. 
Different  countries. 

163 

1,571 

154,880 

14,946 

England,  United  States. 
Different  countries. 

65, 395 

20,708 

3,496 

199 

Austria,  France,  Holland. 

1,354 

79,758 

Different  countries. 

338,879 

45.484 

Do. 

301,356 

2.643 

Do. 

55 

31 

8,907 

3,428 

Austria,  England,  Germany. 

241,230 

13,120 

England,  France. 
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ImpwrU  at  MesHnafor  the  year  ended  December  Sly  1895 — Continued. 


Descriptio: 


Quantity. 


Other  fats pounds. 

Other  instruments do... 

Paintbrushes do... 

Pianos nnmber. 

Petroleum  in  cases pounds. 

Pepper do... 

Pencils do... 

Paper  of  different  kinds  and  articles  thereof, 
pounds. 

Prints,  lithographs,  etc pounds. 

Pistols  and  revolvers number. 

Physical  and  chemical  instruments.. pounds. 

Silver  works do. . . 

Stones,  earth,  minerals,   lime,  and  articles 
thereof,  tons. 

Starch pounds. 

Seeds: 

Oil  producing..... do... 

Not  oil  producing do . . . 

Salt  meat do... 

Sugar,  first-class do 

Soap  and  i>erAimeries do... 

Silken  goods do... 

Straw  hats number. 

Stearic  acid  and  candles pounds. 

Sponges do... 

watches  and  clocks number. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods pounds. 

Wood,  and  articles  thereof tons. 

Winet 

In  barrels  and  casks gallons. 

In  bottles number. 


Total. 


119, 436 

136 

92 

31 

«,  747, 000 

32.932 

814 

135,964 

2,620 

124 

3,008 

35 

3,012 

20,240 

2,002 

148,098 

050 

31,296 

23,144 

1,590 

156 

75,108 

1,197 

138 

68,039 

26,197 

402 
500 


Value     I 
entered. 

$6,287 

210 

93 

3,709 

94,709 

6.037 

143 

8,067 


Whence  imported. 


I  Different  countries. 
Do. 
Do. 
Austria,  Germany. 
United  States. 
I  Austria,  England,  Germany. 
I  Austria,  Germany. 
I  Different  countries. 


1,969  !         Do. 

251  ,  Beljrium,  France. 
3,877  j  Ditrerent  countries. 

833     Germany. 
463,027     Different  countries. 


932  I 

53 

5,870 

102 

1.776 

2,258 

10,863 

33 

7,907 

515 

506 

1,903 

837,616 


125  I 


Do. 

Malta. 

Austria,  Germany. 
I  Different  countries. 
I  Austria,  England,  Egypt. 
!  Different  countries. 
I         Do. 
I  Buffland,  Germany. 

Different  countries. 

Greece,  Malta.  TripoU. 

Different  countries. 
Do. 
I         Do. 

Austria- 
France. 


8, 289, 196 


Exports  from  Messina  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1896, 


Description. 


Almonds : 

Shelled  ....n •!••••  n in ...pounds. 

Unshelled do. . . 

Acids,  not  specified do . . . 

Casks capacity  gallons. 

Cheese pounds . 

Chestnuts do... 

Citrons, in  brine do... 

Dry  figs do... 

Dry  ffrapes do... 

Dry  fruit,  not  specified do... 

Dry  fish do... 

Essences do... 

Fish,  in  brine do... 

Feathers  for  bedding do. . . 

Fruit,  pulses,  and  pot  herbs,  in  vinegar,  oil. 
and  salt,  pounds. 

Freeh  ffrapes pounds. 

Fresh  frutt, not  specified do... 

Gune do... 

Grain do... 

Hides  of  different  kinds do... 

Leaves  and  flowers,  lichen,  herbs,  and  roots 

not  specified,  medicinal,  pounds. 
Lemons  and  oranges  : 

In  boxes pounds. 

In  brine do... 

Lemons  and  citrons : 

Baw  Juice do... 

Concentrated  Juice do... 

Licorice  Juioe do... 

Manna do... 

Mannre do... 


,     Value, 
I    charges. 


3,302,728  I 

11,000 

6,160  1 

7,745,400  ' 

21,041 

89,320 

392,480  I 

14,344  ' 

136,  268  I 

18,502 

9,249  ' 
1, 017, 744 
98,868  : 
2,420 
179, 722 

1, 163, 580 
683,820 

1,684 
98,010 
173,206 
21,758 


203,662,254 
16, 168, 240 

166,858 

10,319,958 

307,890 

75,779 

625,900 


$492,557 

676 

1,161 

40,246 

3,046 

1,175 

14,  805 

315 

5,379 


485 

1,383,900 

6,939 

2,123 

15,767 

16,332 
11,989 


1,509 

68,717 

1,909 


2,680,010 
212,759 

1,746 

543.205 

43,217 

25,223 

549 


Whither  exported. 


Different  countries. 

France. 

England. 

France,  Greece,  Turkey 

Different  countries. 

Egypt,  Malta,  Turkey. 

Different  C4>nn tries. 

Do. 
Austria,  France,  Massnna. 
France,  Malta,  Mass  ana, 

United  States. 
Austria,  Egypt,  Malta. 
Different  coun^es. 

Do. 
Germany. 
Different  countries. 

England. 

Austria^  Egypt,  Malta,  Mas- 

sana. 
Austria,  France. 
Different  countries. 

Do. 
Austria,  France. 


Different  countries. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Malta.        ^ 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


ExporU  from  Messina  for  the  year  ended  December  31  f  1895 — Continued. 


Description. 


Macaroni pounds . . 

Mineral,  natural,  artificial,  and  gaseous  water, 

pounds. 
Minerals,  metals,  and  works  iliereof.  .pounds. . 

Mustard  seed do 

Oily  seeils  not  specified do 

Oli  veoil do 

Other  oil do.... 

Other  chemical  products  not  specified . .  .do 

Orange  and  lemon  peel 

Paper  of  diflferent  Kinds  and  articles  thereof, 

jmunds. 
Pistachio  nuts,  shelled  and  unMhelled  .pounds. . 

Potatoes do 

Preserves  and  candies do 

Kaw  hair do 


Kaw  silk . 


.do.... 


Hoots  for  brushes do 

Hopes,  etc.,  tarred,  thickness  greater  than  2 

inches,  pounds. 
Seeds,  not  oil  producing do 

Sewed  goods,  bags,  cloths  for  bed  and  table, 

pounds. 

Shoes  and  boots pair. . 

Silver  vrorks,  gilt pounds. . 

Stones,  earth,  minerals,  lime,  and   articles 

thereof,  tons. 

Spices  not  snecified pounds. . 

Tartaric  acia do 

Vegetable  products  not  specified do 

Walnuts  and  filberts do 

Wine  lees  and  argols do 

Wine: 

In  casks  and  barrels gallons.. 

In  bottles number. . 

Wood,  roots,  barks,  leaves  for  dyeing  and 

tanning  purposes,  uii ground,  pounds. 
Wood  straw,  and  articles  thereoi. pounds. . 


Quantity. 


49,680 
10, 120 

2.640 

35,860 

5,500 

6, 343, 103 

2,349 

11,660 

39, 853 

847 

35,  816 

34, 100 

409 

118, 624 

62,198 

1,320 
28, 236 

425,480 

4,708 

140 

11 

2,900 

34,760 

13,420 

250.  633 

11,036.300 

13,  563, 990 

574, 477 

132 

169,224 

2, 081, 200 


Value, 
including 
costs  and 
charges. 

$1, 961 
577 

278 

1.416 

483 

612,110 

206 

920 
6.992 


31,420 

224 

63 

114,472 

283,738 

130 
3,857 

29,861 

1,239 

213 

260 

22, 938 

5,794 

3.531 

5,038 

532,501 

951, 945 

107,807 

43 

4,454 

33,286 


Total 

Total  for  1804  . 


8, 334, 880 
8, 789,  669 


Decrease . 


454,789 


Whither  exported. 


Different  countries. 
Massana. 

England. 
France.  Germany. 
Austria,  Englanil,  Tunis. 
Different  countries. 
Greece,  Turkey,  United 

States. 
Austria,  England,  Germany. 
Different  countries. 
Do. 

Do. 
Austria,  Egypt,  Massana. 
United  States. 
Austria,    France,   England, 

United  States. 
Austria,    France,  England, 

Germany,  United  Slates. 
Turkey. 
Greece,  Turkey. 

England,  Germany,  United 

States. 
France,  Greece,  Turkey. 

Different  countries. 

United  States. 
England. 
Different  countries. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Austria,  France,  Germany. 

Different  countries. 


NAVIGATION. 

NanngadBu  at  the  port  of  Messina  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1895, 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian . . . 
Montenegrin . 
Roumanian. . . 

Russian 

Swedish 

Turkish 


Total. 


From  or  to — 


Different  conntriea . 

Belgium,  Italy 

Diffdrent  countries . 

Denmark,  Italy 

Holland,  Italy 

Re<l  Sea. 


Baltic  Sea,  Italy 

Greece,  Black  Sea,  Italy 

Different  countries 

Norway,  Italy,  etc 

Montenegro,  Italy' 

Roumama,  Italy 

Black  Sea,  Italy 

Sweden,  Italy 

Turkey,  Italy 


Steamers.  Sailing  vessels. 


Ko.  I 

244  I 

8 

389  I 

22  ! 

^1 

5  I 

62  ' 

^*  I 

1,410  I 

54  ' 


Tom. 
197, 215 
11,119 
456,  681 

15,  625 
18,  459 

1,903 
67, 942 

16,  339 
958, 800 


636 
1,938 
2,906 
1,594 


So. 


Tom. 
775 


Total. 


2,123 


No. 

248 

8 

409 

25 

28 


1 

123 

eV 

44 

11.939 

63 

2,216 

102, 210 

3,626 

1 

185 

55 

1 

159 

i 

80 

2,  251     1, 779, 846  j  2, 291 


118, 023  I  4,  543 

igitizod  by'v 


Tons, 

197,990 

11,119 

458,806 

16,  045 

18,459 

1.903 

68,065 

28.278 

161.019 

28,873 

159 

636 

1,938 

2,906 

1,674 

1, 897, 868 
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Navigation  at  the  part  of  Messina  for  the  year  ending  December  Sly  1895 — Continued. 

CLEARED. 


Flag. 


From  or  t 


StoamerH. 


AuBtrian 

fielj^ian 

Briti«h 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian,.. 
Hontene^n . 
Roumanian  . . 

Ruasian 

Swedish i  Sweden,  Italy 

Turkish Turkey,  Italy 


Xo. 
241 


•I 


Different  countries 

Belgium,  Italy 

Dineren  t  countries 

Denmark.  I talj' 

Holland,  Italy 

lied  Sea 

Baltic  Sea,  I talv 

Greece,  Black  ^ea,  Italy. . 

Differentoonntries i  1,409 

Norway,  Italy,  etc I        52 

Montenep'o,  Italy . . . 

Ronmania,  Italy 

Black  Sea.  Italy 


Total 1 2,232 


I 


Ton*. 

194, 115 
1,119 

441,650 
15,625 
18,009 
1,903 
07.000 
16,  339 

958,500 
28,000 


636 
1,938 
2,706 

900 


1.758,440 


Sailing  vessels. 


Xo. 
4 


Tonn. 


2,003 
420 


1  I  123 

42       11,309 

2,210  I  100,400 


1  I 


159 


2,  280  I  115, 189 


Total. 


Xo. 

245 

6 

400 

25 

27 

5 

61 

61 

3,619 

52 

1 

1 


Tont. 

194,890 

1.119 

443,653 

16,045 

18. 009 

1.903 

67,123 

27,648 

1, 058, 900 

28,000 

159 

636 

1,938 

2,706 

900 


4,512  I  1,873,629 


MIIiANJ 


EXPORTS. 


Ux)on  a  careful  examination  of  the  city  official  commercial  documents, 
I  fi.ud  that  the  value  of  the  goods  and  merchandise  exported  from  the 
consular  district  of  Milan  from  January  1, 1896,  to  July  31, 1896,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  $120,300,947,  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of 
time  in  the  year  1895  of  $8,282,351.50.  The  principal  articles  of  goods 
and  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States  are  buttons,  cheese, 
hats  and  hatbands,  horsehair,  gloves,  liquors,  medicines,  raw  silk, 
manufactured  silk,  and  statuary.  All  other  goods  and  merchandise 
besides  the  articles  mentioned  are  exported  to  Central  and  South 
America,  and  to  most  countries  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  other  continental 
countries. 

Besides  manufactured  goods  and  raw  silk,  rice,  chestnuts,  olives,  and 
mushrooms  are  also  exported  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 

Considerable  wheat  is  imported  from  Odessa.  The  finest  wool  is  im- 
ported from  England,  while  most  of  the  machinery  comes  from  England, 
and  the  United  States  to  a  certain  extent.  Hardware  is  imported  from 
Germany  and  France.  The  American  goods  imported  consist  princi- 
pally of  oilcloth,  rubber  goods,  typewriting  machines,  self-registers, 
sewing  machines,  and  other  fancy  machinery,  raw  cotton,  and  some 
coal  oil. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  facilities  are  many,  and  at  very  reason  able  rates,  by 
railways,  canals,  rivers,  and  lake  boating,  and  macadamized  roads. 


COMMERCIAL   LICENSES. 

There  is  no  special  tax  imposed  upon  foreigners  here.  The  regula- 
tions as  to  commercial  licenses,  or  the  taxation,  is  the  same  and  general 
to  all  citizens  and  aliens  alike.    The  alien  is  admitted  to  citizenship, 
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and  when  admitted,  he  enjoys  the  civil  rights  of  a  citizen  by  virtue  of 
naturalization.  The  son  of  a  foreigner  bom  in  Italy  acquires  the  rights 
and  benefits  with  the  privileges  of  an  Italian  subject  provided  he  has 
been  a  bona  fide  resident  for  ten  consecutive  years. 

CREDITS  AND  FOREIGN  INVENTIONS. 

The  usual  time  of  credit  is  three  months.  If  payment  be  made  within 
thirty  days,  a  discount  of  2  or  3  per  cent  is  generally  allowed  in  com- 
mercial circles.  The  introduction  of  new  inventions  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  countries  are  not  readily  accepted, 
and  it  takes  time  for  their  introduction ;  but  once  introduced,  especially 
American  inventions,  they  are  purchased  in  preference  to  any  others  of 
similar  nature. 

WAGES. 


Description. 


Laborers  and  agriculturists per  day.. 

House  servants : 

Males per  month.. 

Females ". do 

Mechanics per  day.. 

Store  clerks per  month.. 

Bookkeepers do..-. 

Kailway  employees : 

Chiefs  of  station per  year.. 

Chief  railway  enffineers per  day.. 

Baegage-car  employees per  month.. 

Ticket  agents do 

Bricklayers  and  masons per  day.. 


Amount. 

10.29 

to 

$0.39 

6.80 
3.48 

.67 

to 

.96 
15.44 
28.96 

289.60 

to  965. 00 

1.16 

to 

1.35 

18.34 

to 

24.12 

18.34 

to 

24.12 

.48i 

to 

.87 

D.  B.  Spagnoli,  Consul. 
Milan,  September  i,  1896. 


PAIiERMO. 

PALERMO- AMERICAN  TRADE. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  trade  between  Palermo  and  the  United 
States  should  be  much  in  Palermo's  favor,  and  it  probably  is,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  disparity  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  shown  by  the  cus- 
toms statistics,  for  investigation  has  disclosed  that  often  American  prod- 
ucts intended  for  Palermo  are  entered  at  other  ports  (Genoa  and  Naples), 
while  other  products  pass  through  English,  German,  and  French  houses. 

American  goods,  though,  do  not  find  their  way  to  Palermo  in  as  large 
quantities  as  they  shonld,  and  never  will  until  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  agree  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  sale  of  the  place,  which 
is  to  give  two,  three,  or  six  mouths,  and  not  until  good  salesmen — above 
all,  people  who  can  fluently  speak  the  language  of  the  country — are  sent 
here  to  come  in  contact  with  the  merchants,  show  them  their  goods,  and, 
if  they  have  not  what  is  wanted,  manufacture  it. 

The  above  system  has  been  and  is  now  pursued  by  English,  German, 
and  French  houses. 

The  exports  from  Palermo  to  the  United  States,  which  are  always 
greater  than  theex)mbined  exports  from  this  port  to  all  other  countries, 
amounted  in  1895  to  $3,668,035.89,  against  $3,626,166.07  in  1894. 
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The  exports  of  the  consular  district  amounted  in  1896  and  1894  to 
•4.956,396.93  and  $5,085,084.81,  respectively. 


EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATER. 
Declared  exports  fravi  Palermo  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1895, 


Articles. 


Almonds  

Artichokes 

Asphalt , 

Canary  seed 

Cheese 

Citrate  of  lime , 

Cosmetics 

Crude  argols , 

Essences 

Filberts 

rish 

Garlic 

Lemon  Juice 

Lemons 

Macaroni 

Manna , 

Manufactured  goods 
Mustard  seed 


Value. 


$14. 
4, 

15, 

44, 

9, 
7, 
1 

1, 

2, 

2,547, 

41, 

6, 

a, 


393.36 
938.10 
220.00 
557.60 
750.27 
215.30 
904.25 
429.65 
725.17 
620.67 
483.19 
513.30 
037.42 
86L80 
07L17 
214.06 
731.44 
286.64 


Articles. 


Oil  of  lemon 

Oil  of  sulphur... 

Olive  oil 

Olires 

Orange  peel 

Oranges 

Pease 

Pistachios 

Preserved  goods 

Soap  stock 

Sumac 

Tobacco 

Tomato  paste 

Wine 

Wool 

Sundries 

Total 


Value. 


$2, 

13, 

1, 

1, 

578, 

1. 

7, 

21. 


898.76 
998.96 
312.38 
224.94 
847.35 
424.88 
118. 66 
104.  U 
040.13 
008.26 
81 
415.60 
845.81 
050.99 
188.47 
168.48 


3,668,035.89 


IMPOSTS  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Imports  into  Palermo  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1896, 


Articles. 

Amount. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Heavy  mineral  oils kilos.. 

Petroleum do 

G-nnpowder do 

Without  caps do.... 

With  caps.:. do.... 

Ink do 

8,018 

3,086,354 

220 

115 

384 

620 

105 

1,000 

6,742 

122 

30 

1,900,600 

2,766 

490 

500 

125 

34 

36 

460 

120 

27,736 

Steel  springs kilos.. 

Art  and  trade  utensils do.... 

Brass: 

In  sheets do.... 

In  ornamental  works do 

In  other  forms , do 

Guns number.. 

Pistols do 

454 

115 

1,020 
605 
400 
185 
430 

Hemp  cordage do 

Cotton  textfies do.... 

Woolen  textiles do.... 

Silk  stuffs do.... 

Lumber do 

Furniture do.... 

Kaw- wood  utensils do.... 

Smooth-wood  utensils do 

TTnlined  white  paper do.... 

Lined  white  paper do 

White  envelopes do.... 

Blank  forms do 

Bound  books do 

Iron  scraps do 

Optical  instruments do 

Watches do.... 

Small  clocks do 

Clocks,  cased do 

Alarm  clocks do 

American-system  watches do 

Musical  instruments do 

Dried  fish do.... 

Lard do 

Common  mercery do 

Pine  mercery do 

Caps niUQber.. 

655 

81 

119 

78 

22 

10 

25 

1.309 

6,402 

70.561 

1,100 

120 

115 
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EXPORTS   OF   ORAWGES  AND   LEMONS. 

Number  of  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported  from  the  port  of  Palermo  to  the  United 
States  from  October  i,  1894,  to  September  SO,  1895. 


Month. 


October.... 
November . 
December.. 
January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August  — 
September . 


Total 

Preceding  year  . 


Baltimore. 


Boston. 


2, 167 


304 


4,560 


a 
»3 


I  7,622 

3, 0*J7  19, 549 

13,3821 

8, 463 17, 748, 

'  6,631 

I  9,997' 

4,188 

3, 816       308 


15,30679,325 


12,489 
7,665 
21,138 
24, 599 
22.031 
26,220 
3,214 


124,242 


New 
Orleans. 


763 
1.1 
7,922 
5,691 
1,094 
361 
864 


18,583 


s 

o 

a 
5 


10,353 
13,  340 
28,775 
14, 892 
16,  591 
27, 165 
26, 972 


New  York. 


Philadel- 
phia. 


3,792 
25, 632 
48, 839 
60,962 


a 


4, 2131 
22,290, 
30.203   5,779 
37, 752 
58,6541  8,692 


3,224 


10,373 


46.480  84,980   5,96811,150 


25,687 

31.068 

7,774 

1,014 

923 


146,884|  1,693 
152,898,  1,861 
180,829 

85,036 

36,2.32 

39,766 


10,286 
12, 


Total. 


4,555 
40,821 
78.309 
88,727 
73,457 
34,372 
43.790 
11,962 

1,716 
923 


4,213 

82,643 

53,653 

82. 043 

91,584 

142,322 

208,934 

214,733 

207,049 

92, 066 

86,232 

39,756 


188, 088,252, 171,879, 727  23, 003,47, 865  378, 632 1, 205, 228 
1 i271, 80911, 608, 138 


SHIPPING. 

During  1896, 132  vessels,  most  of  which  were  English,  none  Ameri- 
can, cleared  from  this  port  for  the  United  States.  Freight  rates  for 
chartered  vessels  from  Sicily  to  the  United  States  in  1895  were  from 
$4.85  to  $6.50  per  net  register  ton,  or  50  cents  per  net  register  ton  more 
than  during  the  previous  year. 

Movement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Palermo  during  the  year  1895, 


Nationality. 


British 

Italian 

French 

German  .... 

Dntch 

Belgian 

Norwegian  . 

Swedisn 

Danish 

Turkish.... 
Austrian  ... 

(Jreok 

American... 
Ra»sian  — 
Spanish 


Total. 
Total,  1894.. 


No.      Tons. 

366     443,067 
1,7071,416,517 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


42 
36 

12 

10 

l| 

2 


43,580 
22,680 
11, 785 

8.263 
896 

1,726 


126 

15 

3 

1 

1 


106, 452 

14.485 

487 

483 

1,396 


...12,322  2, 
...  1,9451, 


Increase 
for  1895.. 


070, 817 
588,568 


377 


482,249 


Sailin  e:  vee- 


No.  I  Tons. 

31        235 
1,936,117,750 

2l 


Total. 


1 

3 

625 

1,415 

728 

No. 

36{ 

3,6431, 

2| 

42 

36 

12 

10 

1 

2 

1 

129 

17 

3 

1 

1 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


1. 947  120. 792 
2,106,107,360 


Tons.  No. 
443, 302  365 
534, 267i  1,6951 

39 

43, 580 

22,680 

n,785 

8,263 

896 

1,726 


106,867 

15, 213 

487 

483 

1,396 


Sailin  e  ves- 

sel 


els. 


4, 269  2, 
1, 


Tom.  No.  I  Tons.  No. 
441.673  3  2:{5  36) 
.  403. 123  1, 948 109, 586*3, 643 


Total. 


41, 510  . 
21,700,. 
11,785!. 

7,053.. 
8961. 

1,726;. 


2 


122 

13 


102. 198 

12, 3421 

487l. 

483' 

1,3961. 


89 


625 
907 
410 


2 

41 

35 

12 

9 

1 

2 

1 

124 

14 

3 

1 

1 


Tons. 

441,908 

1, 512, 700 

39 

41,510 

21,700 

11,785 

7,053 

896 

1.726 

625 

103, 106 

12, 752 

487 

483 

1,396 


191, 609  2, 300  2, 046, 372,1. 957  111,  802  4, 257  2. 168. 174 
695, 9281, 885 1, 611, 715  2, 085  134, 637  3, 970 1, 746. 852 


13,432 495,681 


415 


:' I 


434,657 ! 287;    411, 
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EXPORTS   OF  GREEN  FRUIT,   SUMAC,  AND  OLIYE  OIL. 

Below  will  be  foand  tables  showing  the  exports  of  sumac  and  olive 
oil  from  this  port  to  all  countries: 

QtMntiiy  of  sumao  exparied  from  Palermo  during  the  year  1895. 


Countries. 

Ground 
sumao. 

Leaf  sumao. 

ToUl. 

Great  Britain 

kilos.. 

10.486,968 

6.967,709 

3,450,962 

1,806.834 

1,278.029 

322,500 

860,585 

437.131 

7,275,000 
4,175,   00 
2,300,u00 
750.000 
750,539 
170, 036 
180,000 
250,000 

17,711,968 

11,142,709 

5,750,962 

2. 556, 834 

2,023,568 

601,536 

490,585 

687, 131 

France 

United  States 

Holland 

Germany 

Belgium 

Anatria 

other  countries 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

Total 

25,055,708 

15,809,575 

40.865,283 

Quantity  of  olive  oil  exported  from  Palermo  during  the  year  1895. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

France kilos.. 

United  States do.... 

Germany do — 

Great  Britain do.... 

Holland do.... 

608.946 
401,105 
85,800 
38,700 
13,000 

Turkey kilos.. 

Russia do.... 

Other  coun  tries do 

Total  (value.  $241 ,470.18) ..  .do. .. . 

45,974 

1,192 

70.127 

1,264,844 

PITBLIO   WORKS. 

In  1896,  the  new  railway  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  was  opened 
to  traffic. 

This  line  connects  Palermo  and  Messina  and  has  reduced  the  time 
between  the  two  places  from  nine  to  ^v^  and  one-half  hours.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  putting  Palermo  in  direct  railway  communica- 
tion with  Modane  and  of  reducing  the  time  between  them  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896,  much  headway  was  made  toward  giving 
Palermo  a  thing  much  needed— better  water.  It  has  been  brought  to 
the  city  and  I  am  told  will  be,  in  a  few  days,  laid  on  to  the  houses. 

William  H,  Seymour,  Consul. 

Palermo,  August^  1896. 


BEGGIO.' 


IMPORTS  AWD  EXPORTS. 

The  province  of  Beggio,  Calabria,  is  essentially  a  producing  center, 
as  it  exports  far  more  than  it  imports,  and  all  its  resources  are  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  its  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  The  exports  of  the 
district  amounted  to  $2,600,807  in  1896,  against  $2,398,171  in  1894,  an 
increase  of  $102,636. 

The  imports  amounted  to  $167,741  in  1896,  against  $163,374  in  1894. 
These  figures  represent  only  the  direct  imports  from  foreign  lands. 


>  In  response  to  ciroalar  of  Jnly  8, 1896. 
0  R — VOL  II ^21 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  are: 

Olive  oil— In  1894, 1,248,760  gaUons,  valued  at  $834,843;  in  1895, 
1,368,534  gallons,  valued  at  $960,070.  The  olive  oil  shipped  to  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1894  to  138,486  gallons  and  in  1895  to  only 
43,753  gallons. 

Silk.— In  1895,  426,512  pounds,  valued  at  $871,327,  against  512,465 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,112,259,  in  1894,  a  decrease  of  25,943  pounds, 
valued  at  $240,932. 

The  whole  production  of  raw  silk  is  bought  up  by  France  at  prices 
as  high  as  the  finest  Sevenne  goods.  A  great  part  of  it  is  then  exported 
to  the  United  States  by  French  firms,  and  it  would  certainly  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  manufJEUsturers  to  receive  their  supply  directly  from  the 
place  of  production. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

No  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained  at  this  agency  regarding 
the  production  of  oil  of  bergamot,  lemon,  and  orange,  as  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  still  exported  through  Messina  firms  and  invoiced  at  that  port. 
The  essential  oils  invoiced  at  this  agency  from  January  1  to  September 
1  were  valued  at  $41,000,  chiefly  oil  of  bergamot,  which  Is  produced  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  city  of  Beggio,  and  nowhere  else,  either 
in  Italy  or  any  other  country. 

IMPOSTS  OF  PETBOLBUM. 

The  importation  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  amounted  in 
1894  to  287,077  gallons,  and  in  1895  to  240,612  gallons,  a  decrease  of 
46,465  gallons.  No  Russian  oil  has  ever  been  imported  into  this 
district. 

There  being  no  great  consuming  center  in  this  district,  there  is  no 
opening  for  American  trade.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  supplies  from 
foreign  countries  are  imported  at  Messina  or  Genoa,  and  then  retailed 
on  tUs  market. 

WAOBS. 


BmployineDt. 


Silk  reelen : 

Girls per  day.. 

Women do 

Chief  aasistftnta do 

Factory  Malatants do 

EaaoDtial-oil  indastry : 

Fruit  gatherers  (women) do 

Workmen do 

Misoellaneooa: 

Lahorera do 

Masonaand  Joinera do 

Shoemak  ere  and  tailors do 

House  aervants per  month.. 

Waiters  and  oooka do 

Clerkaln  stores do 

Bookkeepers do 

Poliee  and  firemen per  day.. 

School-teachera: 

Towns per  year.. 

ViUagea !T..So.... 


Wages. 


$o.OH 

to 

$0.00 

.18 

to 

.22 
.38 
.60 

.09 

to 

.13 

.27 

to 

.38 

.22 

to 

.27 

.38 

to 

.47 

.38 

to 

.47 

.80 

to 

1.78 

2.U 

to 

1.88 

10.71 

t4J 

14.28 

17.86 

to 

22.32 
.30 

103. 75 

to  232. 14 

07.14 

to  142.85 
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Beggio  is  connected  with  Sicily  by  a  feny  service,  and  has  direct 
steamship  lines  to  Malta,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  to  all  important  Italian 
ports.  It  is  a  head  station  for  two  railway  lines,  of  which  one  runs  east- 
ward to  Metaponte,  Taranto,  and  Brindisi;  the  other  northward  to 
IS^aples  and  Kome.  The  last  line  has  been  opened  jnst  one  year,  and  is 
greatly  fostering  the  trade  of  this  district,  as  it  has  redaced  the  dis- 
tance from  Beggio  to  Naples  to  230  kilometers  and  nine  hoars'  time.  The 
line  runs  along  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  and  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
Work  was  begun  in  1882  and  finished  in  1895.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
new  line  has  been  (from  Beggio  to  Battipaglia)  about  $19,000,000  for 
400  kilometers,  or  $47,500  per  kilometer  (.621376  mile). 

Galabriau  goods  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Messina. 
Freight  rates  from  that  port  to  the  Cnited  States  are  excessive  on  some 
items,  which  may  have  been  justified  when  oils  were  worth  three  times 
more  than  they  are  at  present. 

KiGOLA  SiLSS,  Consular  Agent. 

Beggio,  September  iO,  1896. 


BOMB.i 
THE  OONSULAB  DISTBICT. 

This  district  comprises  the  Province  of  Bome,  Umbria,  the  Marches, 
the  Ubruzzi,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  extends  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Adriatic.  Bome  being  an  inland  city  and  not  a  point 
of  distribution  for  Italian  manufactures,  either  for  the  rest  of  the  King- 
dom or  for  foreign  countries,  its  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
limited. 

This  consular  district  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Vines 
and  olives  are  the  most  important  products,  although  great  attention 
is  paid  to  cattle  and  horse  raising.  Corn  and  wheat  are  largely  raised. 
Cheese,  from  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  is  largely  produced.  Wool  is  an 
important  production.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  given  up  to 
pasturage. 

THE  OITY. 

On  December  31, 1895,  the  population  of  Bome  was  officially  placed  at 
471,801;  the  increase  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  about 
25,000  a  year.  The  health  of  Bome  is  good.  The  system  of  sewerage 
that  has  been  perfected  since  it  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  great  care  to  keep  every  part  of  the 
city  clean  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  Europe. 

Bome  is  not  a  manufacturing  center,  but  the  following  industries 
have  considerable  importance:  Macaroni,  stearin  candles,  casting  in 
bronze  and  metal,  felt  hats,  beer  and  aerated  waters,  paper,  cigars  and 
tobacco  (Government  monopoly),  railway  machine  shop. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. — The  value  of  imports  into  Bome 
from  the  United  States  can  not  be  given  for  the  reason  that  they  are 

*  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8, 1886.  .  , 
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not  direct,  but  reach  the  city  throagh  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Naples 
and  via  England.  The  principal  articles  reaching  Eome  from  the 
United  States  are:  Petroleam,  tobacco  in  leaf,  machinery,  canned 
goods  (chiefly  of  meat,  flsh,  and  vegetables),  and  honse-furnishing 
goods. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  total  value  of  declared  exports 
in  invoices  presented  for  authentication  during  the  three  years  ended 
December  31, 1896,  was  $102,275,  $111,549,  and  $155,021. 

Resident  Americans, — ^As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  280  citizens  of 
the  United  States  now  make  Rome  their  permanent  residence.  The 
estimated  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  Americans  in  Bome  is  over 
$2,000,000.  In  addition  te  this,  several  American  residents  are  posses- 
sors of  remarkable  collections  of  antiquities,  sculpture,  paintings,  ete., 
which  altogether  have  been  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  $1,380,000. 

ANOONA. 

Ancona,  with  a  x>opulation  of  45,000,  is  the  principal  port  of  safe 
anchorage  between  Brindisi  and  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic.  The  chief 
industries  consist  of  a  sugar  refinery,  employing  over  400  hands,  the 
manufacture  of  patent  fuel  for  railway  purposes,  silk  spinning,  rope 
and  canvas  walks,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1895:  Petroleum,  35,000  cases. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1895:  Asphalt,  argols,  raw  silk,  and 
straw  hats. 

OAGLIARL 

Oagliari,  with  a  x>opulation  of  45,000,  is  the  principal  town  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  The  principal  trade  products  are  wine,  salt,  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  iron  and  antimony  ore,  olive  oil,  cattle,  tobacco,  tunny  fish, 
and  rough  timber.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  of  salt, 
wool,  and  almonds. 

CIVITAVBCOHLA. 

Civitavecchia  has  a  population  of  12,500.  Principal  local  industry, 
alum  and  alumite.  The  commerce  of  this  port  consists  chiefly  of  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  pig  iron  in  transit  for  the  interior.  Petroleum 
was  the  only  American  product  imported  during  1895. 

Wallace  S.  Jones,  ConsulOeneral. 

Boms,  September  J28j  1896. 
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BOMAN  PBICE  LIST. 


Prices  of  commoditiea  in  Borne  in  September,  1896. 


ArUoles. 


Wheat  flonr : 

Superfine per  ponsd. . 

family do 

Bread: 

Fineat do 

Good,  first  qnalily do 

Good,  second  quality do 

Common do ... . 

Macaroni: 

Finest do 

Common do.... 

Corn  meal do 

Beef: 

Choice  outs do 

Roasting do 

Soup do 

Mutton : 

Choice  cuts do 

Common  cuts do 

Veal: 

Choice  cuts do 

Common  outs do 

Pork: 

Frf sh,  choice  outs do. . . . 

Fresh,  common  cuts do 

Hams  and  shoulders do 

Bacon do 

Lanl do 

Butter: 

Milanese,  finest do 

Common do 

Oleomargarine do 

Olive  oil: 

First  quality  (table) . .  .per  qt. . 

Second  quality  (table) . .  .do 

Third  quality  (illuminating), 
per  quart 

Cheese: 

Parmesan per  pound.. 

CadoCavallo do 

GorgonzoU do 


Price. 


$0.05i 


05k 

■.^ 

.04 
.033 

.06) 
.05i 


;i 

.18 
.15 


.24  J 
.16 


.13i 

'.26^ 
.18 

.32 


.18 

.29 

■11* 
.18 


Articles. 


Cheese— Continued. 

Stracchino per  pound . 

Sheep do... 

Curd do... 

Eges per  dozen. 

Milk per  quart. 

Rice: 

First  onality per  i>ouiid. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Beans: 

First  onality do . . . 

Secona  quality du 

Codfish do... 

Fresh  fish do... 

Potatoes do... 

Coffee: 

First  quality do ; 

Second  quality do I 

do.... 


Price. 


.do.... 
.do.... 


Roasted 
Tea: 

Good... 

Cheap.. 
Sugar: 

Brown do 

White,  loaf. do.... 

Soap: 

Good do 

Common do 

Starch do 

Sundries : 

Coal  or  coke per  ton . . 

Charcoal,  per  sack  of  1 1 0  pounds 

Petroleum per  quart. . 

Domestic  dry  goods:  * 

Sheeting per  yard. . 

Shirting do.... 

Boots,  medium  size per  pair. . 

Shoes: 

Men's do 

Children's do — 

Women's do.... 


$0. 


10  to  .20 
10  to  .20 
31  to  4. 82 

93  to  3.  OH 
35  to  2. 31 
93  to  3. 08 


WAGES  IN  BOMB. 
Wages  paid  in  Rome  and  iU  neiphborhood  in  September,  1896, 


Occupations. 


Amount. 


Stonemasons per  day 

Carpenters do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Day  laborers do.. 

Stone  and  marble  cutters do. . 

Clerks  in  stores per  moi: th 

Omnibus  drivers per  flay 

Omnibus  conductors do.. 

Railroad  conductors per  inon th 

Railroad  foremen do . . 

Railroad  machinists do.. 

Cotton  mills: 

Spinning— Men per  day 

Women do.. 

Weaving— Men do.. 

Women do. . 

Woolen  mill: 

Men do.. 

Women do.. 

SUk  mills: 

Men do.. 

Women do.. 

Digitized  by 


$0.66 

to 

$0.60 

.00 

to 

.80 

.56 

to 

.70 

.30 

to 

.60 

.70 

to 

.80 

KOO 

Goc 

to 

3S 

16.00 
.67 
.67 
23.00 
25.00 
68.00 

.67 
.27 
.67 
.25 

.86 
.80 

,67 
.21 

[le 
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W(ige8  paid  in  HofM  and  iU  neighborhood  in  September,  1896 — Continued. 


Ooonpation. 


BOUSBUOLD  SKBVANTS  (WITH  BOARD  AND  LODGING). 

Si  eward  and  butler per  montli 

Steward's  clerk do.. 

Cooks: 

Hale do.. 

Pemalo do.. 

Servants: 

Male do.. 

Female do.. 

Ladles'  maids J. do.. 

Chambermaids do.. 

Kurserv  maids : 

Italian do.. 

Foreign do.. 

Wet  nurses do.. 

Coachmen do.. 

Grooms do.. 

Lackeys do.. 

Messenger  boys do. . 

Doorkeepers  (janitors) do.. 

Oovemesses: 

Italian do... 

Foreign do... 

PRHTATB  TBACHKB8  AT  HOME. 

Female  (per  boar  and  without  board) : 

ItaUan 

Foreign 

FLOUB  KILL  (BOMB-CHI ABA VAUA  COMPANY),  a 

Foremen peryoar. 

Clnrks  and  controllers do... 

Machine  engineers per  task. 

Firemen do... 

Millers .• do... 

Carters do... 

Porter  laborers do... 

GAS  WOBKS  (ANGLO-BOMAN  COMPANY). 

Engine  driver per  day  of  12  hours . 

Machinists do... 

Keiiners do... 

Head  firemen do... 

Firemen's  foremen do... 

Firemen do... 

Gas-lighters' inspectors do... 

Gas  lighters do... 


Amount. 

I11.S8 

to  $25. 09 

0.65 

to 

17.37 

9.66 

t4> 

28.95 

3.86 

to 

9.65 

6.76 

to 

16.44 

1.93 

to 

6.75 

2.89 

to 

19.30 

1.93 

to 

7.72 

1.03 

to 

7.72 

4.82 

to 

19.30 

4.82 

to 

23.16 

11.58 

to 

28.95 

3.86 

to 

19.00 

0.66 

to 

17.37 

1.93 

to 

8.68 

9.65 

to 

24.12 

5.79 

to 

19.90 

9.65 

to 

28.95 

.10 

to 

.57 

.38 

to 

.96 

772.00 

579.00 

1.93 

.774 

1.15i 


.  38|  to     9. 62| 
Average, 

.674 
.58 


a  Laborers  work  by  the  task,  not  by  the  day. 


Wages  of  Government  employees. 


Occupation. 


C^vemment  printing  ofAce  for  stamps  and  stamped  papers: 

Superintending  foremen X>^r  day.. 

Mechanics do 

Mechanics'  apprentices do 

Printers do.... 

Printers*  apprentices do.... 

Polishers,  examiners  of  models,  and  attendants  of  batteries  .do 

Storekeepers do 

Laborers do 

Boys  and  girls « do.... 

Tobacco  factory  (Government  monopoly) : 
Cigar  makers- 
Men  do.... 

Women do 

Men, Job  work do.... 

Women,  job  work do 


LoweHt. 


$0,964 
.58 
.304 
.60 

•3 

.39 
.25 
.10 


Highest. 


$1.16 
.77J 
.604 
.774 
.50 
.664 
.68 
.33 
.194 


.87 


A  vorage. 
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Oocopatum. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

The  mint: 

SuperintendiDg  foremen 

,^^, --,,,, per  year.. 

$689.00 
584.90 

Bneravers— 

Fimtclaaa 

do.... 

Second  class 

do.... 

436.97 

A  saay  era 

do.... 

584.90 

MeohanicB 

do.... 

4.36. 57 

Befinera 

do 

382  14 

Founders 

do.... 

382.14 

Printers ." 

do 

382  14 

Laborers- 
First  class 

do 

328  10 

Second  class 

do 

306.10 

Third  class 

do.... 

284.68 

Post^ffice: 

Ordinary  letter  carriers 

do.... 

$214.25 
284.68 
328.10 

482.60 
482.60 

209.41 

Carriers  of  registered  letters 

Letter  sorters  and  diHtribators 

do.... 

clo 

848.00 
284.68 

1 

Telegraph  operators- 
Men  

do.  .. 

$193.00 
289.60 

Women 

do 

Mechanicians- 
First  class 

do.... 

482.50 

Second  class 

do.... 

886.00 

Semaphoric  signal  men 

do.... 

198.00 

482.' 50 

Foremen  of  lines 

do 

250.00 

Linemen- 
First  class 

do.... 

185.28 

Second  class 

do.... 

162.12 

Salt  works  (Government  monopoly) : 
Engineers- 
First  class 

do 

675.50 

SfMwnd  olass 

do.... 

579.00 

Firemen- 
First  class  

do.... 

347.40 

Second  class 

do.... 

308.80 

Boatmen 

per  day.. 

.58 
.58 

Laborers... 

. 'r.A^r' 

.381 



SORRENTO. 

The  Sorrentine  Peninsula  derives  its  commercial  activity  from  its 
industries,  the  principal  ones  being  dried  and  green  fruit  packing  for 
exportation,  silk  weaving,  oil  pressing,  and  olive-wood  mosaics.  The 
United  States  absorbs  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula's  export 
trade,  especially  of  green  fruit  and  nuts,  but  in  these  latter  years  it 
has  offered  less  inducement  to  shipx)ers,  who  have  had  to  look  to  other 
markets  as  well.    The  reason  of  this  is  competition. 

The  orange  business,  once  so  flourisning.  is  gradually  being  closed 
out  of  American  markets  by  Oalifomia  ana  Florida  growers,  who  are 
yearly  increasing  their  orchards,  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Italian 
product.  In  order  to  increase  their  business,  some  United  States 
importers  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  advance  money  to  shippers  on  this 
side,  but  they  eventusJly  found  that  they  sustained  losses  and  dis- 
continued the  practice  to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  which  ship- 
ments were  on  a  much  more  limited  scale. 

Should  the  tariff  be  advanced  to  any  extent,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  trade  will  in  a  short  time  entirely  cease. 

There  is  little  or  no  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  except  a 
few  cargoes  yearly  of  Maine  box  shocks,  which  are  reshipped  as  fruit 
boxes. 

Fbanoesoo  Climpa,  OoTisular  Agent. 

SoEEENTO,  September  2^  1896. 
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IMPOBTS.^ 
Ariiclev  and  their  values  imported  into  Trapani,  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1896. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Codfish 

Com 

Fisb,salt€d... 

Iron 

Olive  oU 

Petroleom 

Sardines 

Spirito 

Sponf^es 

Staves 

Sugar 

Timber 

Hlscellaneous. 

Total ... 


trla.'   |K°«l«»d- 


France. 


$36,000.00 

$50     2, 050. 10  $2, 000. 20 


100 


3,400.00 
13,000.00  6,000.00 
1,800.00 


90        400. 00       600. 00 

28,300 1,900.00 

12,800     7,236.5019,248.40 


800.00 
13,000.00 
90.00 


50,940  63, 886. 60  43, 58K.  60 


Ger. 
loany. 


Russia. 


'I* 


$479,000 


$12,900 


3,722 


16,622 


510 


Tunis. 


United 
Stotes. 


Other 
countries. 


$1, 010. 00 

36, 000. 00 

2, 700. 00" 

29.00 

2,600.00 

, $12,947.71 

63,000.00 

1.90' 

2, 510. 00 

17,450.00 


460 

150   58,000.00 


480, 120 166, 660. 00  80,897.71 


TotsL 


$500.00 

15,000.00 

1,64.").  00 

88,030.00 

12.00 

40.00 

13, 018. 00 

9.00 


2.860.00 
480.80 


$36,000.00 

5, 610. 30 

530,000.00 

7,748.00 

57.159.00 

4, 812. 00 

34,397.71 

89,918.00 

13,000.90 

2, 510. 00 

17,450.00 

990.00 

88.520.00 

102,037.70 


72,492.80924,648.61 


'  Tables  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Consul  Seymour,  of  Palermo. 

EXPOBTS. 

Articles  and  their  values  snorted  from  Trapani,  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1S95. 


Articles. 

Austria. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Russia. 

Tnnla. 

United 
States. 

Other 
countries. 

Total. 

Basketa 

$11, 007. 00 

2,603.00 

900.00 

$5,800.00 

$36.60 

47.00 

2,100.00 

26,610.00 

680.00 

69.00 

7,900.30 

70.00 

$16,843.60 
3,166.70 
11,300.10 
26, 610. 00 

Cheese 

$516. 70 

Cordase 

8,800.10 

Corn             -  . 

Fish, salted ... 

$358.10 

9,800.00 

810.00 
1,900.00 
19,103.00 

24.86 

127.15 

2,022.29 

1,056.02 

11, 672. 96 

Macaroni 

2,086.15 
58,424.49 
5, 158. 02 

Marsala  wine.. 
Oliveoil 

8,530.00 

8.500.00 
4.032.00 

$6,000.90 

$0,265.00 

$2,103 

Potatoes 

1,150.20 
2,700.00 

1,150.20 

194.380.04 

13,540.08 

609.30 

Salt,  marine... 
Sardines 

""moo 

10,400.00 

3,850.00 

7.310 

51,670.04 

00.08 

9.80 

24.16 

143.54 

118,400.00 
13,210.00 

Semnnl .     

600.00 
5.000.00 
76,300.00 

TAblewine 

:::;:■ 

5  024.16 

Sundries 

130.00 

3,068.42 

180.00 

65.501 

17,069.78 

96,957.24 

Total.... 

4,258.10 

50.310.42 

6,180.90 

13,180.50 

9,418 

121,668.80 

55,684.14 

186.182.68 

446.878.04 

NAViaATION. 

Movement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Trapani  during  the  year  1895. 


Nationality. 


BritUh 

Italian 

Norwegian  ... 

Austrian. 

Swedish 

United  States. 

Greek 

Russian 

German 


Entered. 


Steamers. 


9 
14 
74 

4 

1 


Tons. 

10, 052 

10,  932 

51,487 

2,950 

248 


2  I    1,0 


bailing 
vessels. 


911 


Total I  105  I  78,265 

Total  1894....     102  .  76,680 


Tons, 
4,191 
20,133 
7,353 
8,856 
2,548 
5,100 

226 
1.961 

990 


46,357 
34,062 


Total. 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


SaiUDg 
vessels. 


No. 

30 

50 

87 

12 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 


Tons. 
14,243 
31,066 
58,840 
6,805 
2,796 
6.100 
1,011 
1,961 
1,901 


Ko.  Tons. 
9  10,052 
14  10.932 
51,487 
2,950 
248 


1,685 


Oil 


Tont. 
4,191 
20,133 
7,353 
3,855 
2,548 
5,100 

226 
1,961 

960 


Total 


No. 
30 
50 
87 
12 
5 
6 
3 
3 
2 


124,622 
110,742 


105  78,266 


92 


46,357  ,  197 
186 


Tons. 
14,248 
31,066 
68.840 
6.805 
2,796 
5,100 
1.911 
1,961 
1,901 


124,622 
110,742 
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TURIN. » 


IMPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


For  Piedmont,  an  inland  province,  the  basis  for  exactly  recording  the 
exx)ortation  and  importation  is  lacking.  The  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  larger  cities  do  not  and  can  not  keep  trustworthy  statistics  thereof, 
nor  do  the  consuls  of  other  countries.  It  is  therefore  an  impossible  task 
to  answer,  even  approximately,  question  1,  as  to  increase  or  decrease  in 
exports  and  imports  in  the  consular  district  of  Turin,  As  the  lieview 
of  the  World's  Commerce  demands  facts  and  figures,  not  fiction,  I  shall 
limit  my  report  only  to  such  statistics  as  are  reliable. 

In  reference  to  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  that  as  the  custom  is  still  x)revailing  among  our  importers  to 
buy  through  middlemen  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  articles 
produced  in  this  province,  my  consular  export  account  is  not  complete, 
particularly  in  regard  to  silk  (one-third  of  the  production  of  this  prov- 
ince is  bought  from  J^lilan  firms  and  shipped  and  invoiced  from 
there  to  the  United  States),  wine  (coming  from  Asti),  and  talc  and 
plumbago  from  Pinerolo,  while  I  have  never  received  an  asbestus  invoice, 
notwithstanding  that  three- fourths  of  the  production  comes  from  the 
mines  of  Domodossola  Usseglio  and  the  Valley  of  Aosta.  It  is  shi])ped 
by  way  of  England  and  through  English  brokers  to  the  United  iDtates 
in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state. 


Frlnoipal  exports  to  United  StatM. 


Cheese 

Cheetnuta 

Gnnatocka 

Haircloth 

Hnnianhair   

Hate 

Preaerres , 

Raw  silk 

Moniifactared  silk 

Skins 

Talc 

Vermuth 

Wax  matches 

Wine 

Woolen  mauofaetures  . 


First  six 

months  of       Year  1895. 
1896.         I 


$70A.58 
10, 013. 76 
4,680.84 
3, 697. 95 
9,676.53 
2, 101. 10 


^,  217. 38 

939. 75 

1,458.47 

2,454.94 

174, 169. 30 

1, 235. 30 

5,209.89 

584.28 


♦3,707. 

5.905. 

8.472. 
15,809. 

5,217. 


97 


3, 330. 

137, 445. 

9,310. 


3,899. 
203,982. 
1,550. 
1,171. 
10, 477. 


I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  some  of  the  Italian  exporters  (pos- 
sibly with  the  understanding  of  the  American  importers)  prefer  to 
make  frequent  shipments  of  goods  just  below  the  $100  mark  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  the  consular  fee.  In  a  year,  such  shipments  amount  to 
considerable  and  would  cut  quite  a  figure  in  statistical  reports,  but  the 
consul  has  no  record  thereof. 


OUKEBNOY  AND  EXCHANGE. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  currency  proper.  The  agio  (pre- 
mium on  gold)  was  down  to  4  per  cent  in  September,  1895,  before  the 
active  resumption  of  the  African  campaign.  Then  it  rose,  reaching 
the  highest  point,  14J  per  cent,  after  the  catastrophe  of  AdowA.  It 
has  gradually  fallen  since,  and  is  now  7^  x)er  cent.  Bate  of  exchange 
on  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London  was  in  proportion  to  the  agio. 

'In  response  to  circular  of  July  8, 1896, 
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PRIOES. 

The  changes  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  wine,  and  sugar  have  been  insig- 
nificant.   In  other  commodities,  the  price  was  stable. 

WAaBS. 


Employment. 


Amount. 


Common  laborers per  day. 

Better  olaiis  laborers do... 

Male  servants per  month. 

Female  servants do... 

Mechanics per  day. 

Railroad  mechanics do. . . 

Clerks  in  stores per  month. 

Bookkeepers  and  correspondents do... 

Bailroad  employees do... 

Bank  employees do... 

Carpenters per  day. 

Employees  of  express  companies  a >. do... 

Factory  hands  in  the  city : 

Male do... 

Female do... 

Factory  hands  in  the  country : 

Male do... 

Female do... 


90. 30  to  $0.40 

.40  to     .60 

5. 00  to  12. 00 

3.00to   5.00 

.60to   1.00 

l.OOto   2.00 

12. 00  to  18. 00 

18. 00  to  50. 00 

18. 00  to  40. 00 

20. 00  to  70. 00 

.40to     .70 

.15to     .18 

.30to     .50 
.15  to     .20 

.20to     .40 
.  10  to     .15 


aThe»e  earn  from  "pour  boires"  received  from  business  firms  amounts  equal  to  that  paid  by  their 
employers. 

TARIFF. 

A  new  tariflF  law  was  passed  in  November,  1895,  and  went  into  effect 
on  July  1, 1896.  No  changes  to  speak  of  were  made  in  regard  to  for- 
eign goods  imported.  Considerable  changes  were  made,  however,  in 
regard  to  Italian  goods  exported,  touching  rather  hard,  in  this  province, 
the  fabrication  of  wax  and  other  matches,  and  causing  the  closing  of  a 
great  many  match  factories  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  new  tariff  law  received  the  royal  sanction  November  25, 1896,  and 
was  published  in  January,  1896.  The  March  edition  of  the  Deutsche 
Handels.  Archiv,  published  by  the  German  Government,  brought  out  a 
complete  translation  of  it.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  translation  in  English 
or  French. 

There  are  no  municipal  taxes  or  octroi  duties  on  raw  materials,  manu- 
factures, or  other  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries,  except  on 
eatables  and  drinkables,  and  even  on  these  only  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent. 

FOREIGN  PBODUCTS  IN  USE. 

Foreign  products  consumed  in  this  province  are  coffee,  sugar,  spirits 
(alcohol  of  finest  quality),  coal,  iron,  cotton  (200,000  bales,  180,000  of 
which  are  imported  from  the  United  States),  steel  (1,200  tons  in  bars, 
coming  from  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany),  copper,  tin,  brass,  and 
lead. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  American  raw  materials,  such  as  coal, 
iron,  and  copper:  also,  steel  in  bars,  when  shipping  rates  from  the 
United  States  to  Italy  become  more  reasonable. 

Machinery  of  all  sorts  could  be  introduced,  especially  American  elec- 
tric ma<;hines;  earthenware;  glassware;  American  notions,  and  hard- 
ware; aluminium  castings  and  utensils;  artists'  materials;  bacon,  dry 
and  salted ;  canned  meats  and  sauces ;  canned  fish ;  bicycles ;  typewriting 
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machines;  lamps;  carx>ent6rs'  and  meclianics'  tools  of  all  sorts  and 
description;  Yale  locks;  agricnltnral  implements;  chemicals;  celluloid 
goods;  dentists'  materials  and  tools,  surgical  instruments;  arms  and 
ammunition;  cutlery;  rubber  goods;  testing  machines;  trunks  and 
traveling  bags ;  watches ;  photographic  apparatus  and  implements ;  port- 
able houses;  metal  roofing  and  ceilings;  screen  doors  and  wire  screens; 
gas  and  oil  engines;  hand  pumps,  and  last,  but  not  least,  single  and 
double  shells,  outriggers,  canoes,  tennis  rackets,  and  all  sorts  of  ^'sport- 
ing'^  articles  and  costumes,  the  latter  of  gay  colors. 

PHINCIPAL.  EXPORTS. 

Articles  of  export  not  yet  in  the  American  market,  the  product  of 
this  province,  are  goods  made  of  silk  waste,  marble  (from  Garessio) 
in  the  rough  and  in  statuary,  granite  for  monuments,  pianos  and  other 
musical  instruments,  high-class  artistic  furniture,  metallic  wreaths  and 
flowers,  woolen  fabrics,  etc.  In  larger  quantities,  wine,  talc,  haircloth, 
plumbago,  cheese,  leather,  and  skins  could  be  exx)orted. 

TRANSPORTATION  PAOILITIES. 

Turin,  being  a  railroad  center,  offers  ample  facilities  for  quick  trans- 
portation of  goods.  From  Modane,  France,  it  can  be  reached  in  three 
hours;  from  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Switzerland,  in  four  hours.  The 
completion  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  will  add  to  its  LmiK)rtance  as  a 
business  center. 

With  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  in  direct  connection  through  Genoa 
and  Savona  (four  hours  distance).  The  North  German  Lloyd,  so  far, 
has  enjoyed  the  monoply  for  the  Italian  merchants  in  plying  between 
Genoa  and  Kew  York.  Its  freight  rates  and  rulings  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  its  service  insufficient.  It  can  not  handle  M.  the  freight  to  the 
United  States  going  by  way  of  Naples  and  Genoa  from  inland  cities. 
The  Italian  exporter  is  therefore  much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Gunard 
Line  is  soon  going  to  run  direct  steamers  between  the  United  States 
and  Italian  ports.  A  little  healthy  competition  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  trade.  Turin  has  only  occasional  connection  with  Savona  by 
tramp  steamers. 

The  com])letion  of  the  Tenda-Yentimiglia  Eailway  will  connect  Turin 
directly  with  another  seaport;  but  as  this  is  built  simply  for  stragetical 
purposes,  Yentimiglla  will  not  be  of  much  value  as  a  commercial  i>ort 
of  entry, 

COMMERCIAI.  LICENSES  AND   CREDITS, 

To  do  business  in  this  province,  no  commercial  licenses  are  required 
nor  are  there  any  special  taxes  upon  foreigners  engaged  in  trade  or 
residing  as  private  citizens,  foreigners  having  like  privileges  and  rights 
with  the  natives. 

Gommercial  credits  are  variable.  Discounts  on  spot  cash  are  from  2 
to  5  per  cent. 

Standard  commercial  credit  to  local  buyers  is  six  months  as  minimum. 
This  credit  is  freely  maintained  by  German,  French,  and  English  firms. 

OPENING  FOR  FOREIGN  INVENTIONS. 

This  province,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  is  open  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  inventions  and  mechanical  or  trade  methods.  There 
is,  however,  no  use  trying  to  sell  goods  by  catalogues  or  printed  picture 
books.    The  Italian  wants  to  see  what  he  is  buying.  ^  OOO I P 
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The  best  medium  to  bring  goods  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  this 
province  will  be  the  national  exposition,  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  18^8, 
as  I  have  already  reported  to  the  Department.^ 

PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  PIEDMONT. 

Silk. — The  cocoon  crop  of  all  qualities  gave  this  season  13,248,488 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,943,743.82,  against  14,669,559  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,129,612.79  last  season.  The  demand  for  silk  manuftictures  has 
decreased  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  manufacturers  blaming  the  lack 
of  orders  from  the  United  States  for  this  falling  oflF.  The  exi)ort  is 
to  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Eussia,  France,  and  England.  To 
the  latter  two  countries  the  export  has  of  late  considerably  decreased. 

Importation  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  divided  among  France 
(45  per  cent),  Germany  (37  per  cent),  England  (14  per  cent),  and  Aus- 
tria (4  per  cent),  with  a  tendency  toward  the  German  import,  which 
will  soon  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  French. 

Raw  silk  is  exi)orted  proportionately  to  the  United  States,  France, 
Austria,  and  Eussia.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  imx)ortation  and 
exportation  of  silk  also  covers  the  ground  for  the  Milan  district. 

Piedmont  has  118  spinning  mills  and  38  silk  factories.  In  26  estab- 
lishments, mill  and  factory  are  combined,  working  altogether  229,144 
spindles,  which  have  been  in  full  operation  during  the  last  year,  while 
during  the  year  before,  they  only  worked  three-fourths  time. 

Wool, — This  industry  is  growing,  especially  in  the  Biella  district; 
6,000  looms,  producing  7,700,000  pounds,  have  been  working  during 
the  last  year.  Another  establishment  for  making  worsted  goods  has 
been  lately  opened  with  4,000  spindles  in  operation.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  when  the  agio  goes  beyond  6  per  cent,  the  Italian  production 
is  placed  at  an  advantage  over  wool  production  in  other  countries. 
Much  of  the  wool  comes  from  Germany.  Importation  and  exportation 
stand  in  the  projwrtion  of  3  to  1.  Belgian  and  French  articles  were 
formerly  imitated,  but  now  the  English  alone  are  imitated. 

Cotton. — This  industry  is  steadily  growing;  so  is  the  importation  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  while  Indian  and  Egyptian  cottons  are 
being  neglected.  From  the  United  States  were  received  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  last  cotton  year  altogether  320,000  bales,  which  sold  at  from 
2|5  to  4^^-  pence,  or  5  A  to  8f^  cents  per  pound.  During  this  spring, 
200,000  bales  were  ordered  for  this  province  alone,  commanding  from 
3j^  to  4||  pence  per  pound. 

In  this  province,  24  spinning  mills,  with  427,500  spindles,  27  weaving 
factories,  with  14,114  looms,  and  4  cotton-print  estaltohments,  with  27 
printing  machines,  all  of  them  working  full  time,  are  running. 

During  the  past  year,  2  weaving  factories,  with  460  looms,  and  1 
spinning  mill,  with  22.000  spindles,  were  added,  while  4  spinneries,  with 
35,000  spindles,  and  2  weaveries,  with  750  looms,  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  only  establishment  in  Italy  in  which  "Nos.  50  to  120 
English"  is  spun  is  in  Turin,  run  by  Swiss  capitalists. 

Two  of  the  largest  establishments  paid  their  stockholders  dividends 
as  follows:  One  paid  in  1893,  5  per  cent;  in  1894,  6  per  cent;  1895, 
12J  per  cent.    The  other  paid  5J  per  cent,  8  per  cent,  and  11  per  cent. 

Tanning  industry. — During  the  last  year,  150,000  calf  hides  (90  i)er 
cent  of  which  came  from  Germany,  Russia,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden,  and 
the  rest  from  the  butcheries  in  this  province  and  from  Haute  Savoie), 
30,000  ox  hides  of  all  sorts  (coming  from  South  America  (Buenos  Ayres) 
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Australia,  Gape  Good  Hope,  Bohemia,  Austria  proper,  irom  this  prov- 
ince, and  from  Haute  Savoie),  and  60,000  cow  hides  (coming  from  British 
India)  were  tanned.  An  average  stock  of  finished  leather,  of  all  sorts, 
valued  at  $80,000,  was  held,  while,  the  yearly  turnover  amounted  to 
$800,000,  showing  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  business  done 
the  year  before. 

Match  industry. — This  industry  employs  from  1,100  to  1,200  hands, 
when  running  full  time.  The  heads  of  the  two  largest  establishments 
in  this  province  declined  to  give  me  figures,  for  fear  they  might  be  used 
against  them  when  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities.  They  have 
been  rather  roughly  legislated  upon,  on  account  of  the  prosperity 
they  enjoyed  during  the  last  five  or  more  years.  The  Italian  Parliament 
has  the  unhappy  faculty  of  occasionally  kilhng  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  The  match  manufacturers  assured  me  that  since  the  new 
inland  taxation  has  taken  effect  the  match  production  is  only  75  per  cent 
cent  of  what  it  used  to  be. 

Mining  industries. — I  mention  only  those  which  are  of  most  interest 
to  the  United  States.  The  total  production  of  talc  was  12,000  tons, 
value  $11  per  ton,  exported  to  Argentina,  France,  England,  Belgium, 
Algiers,  Malta,  and  the  United  States.  Plumbago,  4,000  tons,  valued  at 
$8,  was  mined  and  shipped  to  Bussia,  Egypt,  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  industry. — This  is  a  Government  monopoly.  All  tobacco 
used  in  this  country  is  imported.  The  Orient  fdrnishes  the  material  for 
cigarettes.  For  cigars,  only  leaf  tobacco  coming  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  is  used. 

Strange  as  it  is,  the  American  tobacco  has  never  yet  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  directly,  English  firms  furnishing  the  supply.  I 
have  been  mediating  between  a  Government  contractor  here  and  a 
largo  tobacco  firm  in  the  United  States  to  have  the  American  tobacco 
purchased  and  imported  without  the  English  middlemen.  I  sincerely 
hope,  in  the  interest  of  both  sides,  that  the  experiment  now  in  contem- 
plation will  be  successful. 

W.  E.  Mantius,  Consul 

TuBiN,  September  i,  1896. 


TURIN:  ANNUAL  RSPORT. 
EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  comparison  withthefiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895,  theexi)ort  of  this 
district  to  the  United  States  has  somewhat  decreased  in  1896,  especially 
that  of  Turin's  main  products — vermuth.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attrib- 
ute this  falling  off  to  the  lessened  consumption  of  this  beverage  in  the 
United  States;  on  the  contrary,  more  than  ever  of  the  genuine  and 
so-called  "Vermuth  di  Torino"  is  drank.  I  believe,  however,  that 
much  of  the  article  sold  under  that  name  is  not  made  of  wine,  nor  does 
it  hail  from  Turin,  but  is  fabricated  of  chemicals  in  or  near  Kew  York 
City. 

The  export  of  raw  silk  likewise  has  decreased.  During  the  late 
China-Japanese  war,  very  little  irom  these  countries  could  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  which  Italian  raw  silk  had  its 
boom.  The  past  year  saw  the  reaction,  and  the  increased  export  of 
Japan  at  the  expense  of  this  country.    As  the  present  cocoon  crop 
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is  of  unusually  fiiie  quality,  the  raw-silk  trade  promises  to  come  up 
again  to  its  normal  level,  being  divided  proportionately  between  Japan 
and  Italy  as  in  former  years. 

The  third  article  which  was  somewhat  neglected  is  haircloth.  The 
PuUman  Palace  Oar  Company  ceased  buying  this  article  here  imme- 
diately after  the  big  strike  had.  broken  out.  During  the  past  month, 
however,  this  corporation  has  resumed  ordering  the  much-needed  mate- 
rial; therefore,  I  think,  the  export  of  haircloth  will  in  future  reach  its 
old  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  dried  and  salted  skins  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time.  For  goat  skins,  orders  have  been  received, 
but  could  not  be  executed,  as  the  season  for  shipping  same  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Furniture,  household  goods,  and  pianos  were  among  the 
articles  not  sent  previously  from  here  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

My  main  endeavor  has  been  to  push  the  import  of  American  goods 
and  manufactures  into  this  district.  It  was  uphill  work,  requiring  much 
correspondence.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  I  have  been  successful, 
especially  in  the  largely  increased  demand  for  American  cotton.  Our 
machinery  is  also  much  appreciated  on  account  of  its  good  workman- 
ship, fine  finish,  and  durability.  Its  superiority  is  universally  recog- 
nized. Besides  this,  prominent  firms  in  the  United  States  have  either 
already  established  agencies  for  the  purx)ose  of  selling  their  goods  here 
or  are  negotiating  to  be  re])resented  soon  by  resident  Italian  firms,  to 
wit :  A  large  bicycle  and  carriage  firm  of  Buffalo,  a  well-known  air-brake 
company  of  New  York,  chemical  works  of  Baltimore,  a  vaseline  and 
refined  petroleum  concern  of  New  York,  machinery  and  manufacturing 
companies  of  Providence,  with  others  to  follow;  the  result  being  that 
American  products  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to  cut  a  figure  in 
this  market. 

TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

In  regard  to  machinery  in  particular,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
Department's  attention  to  the  nation^  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Turin 
in  1898,  an  exhibition  which  will  be,  more  or  less,  international,  as  its 
prospectus  already  declares  that  all  machinery  and  electric  exhibits,  no 
matter  whence  they  come,  shall  receive  ample  space.  The  enterprise, 
I  believe,  will  be  carried  out  much  after  the  model  of  the  present 
Gewerbe  Ausstellung,  at  Berlin,  which,  nominally  local,  is  in  reality 
catholic  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  Old  Cairo,  the  North  Pole, 
Zillerthal,  the  maritime,  and  colonial  exhibits  having  scarcely  any  con- 
nection with  the  industry  of  the  new  Kaiserstadt. 

Provincial  exhibitions  are  not  attractive,  and  do  not  pay.  In  an 
industrially  new  country,  such  as  Italy,  foreign  exhibits  should  receive 
a  hearty  welcome,  for  these  principally  make  it  interesting,  and  draw 
visitors  and  buyers.  Notwithstanding  the  great  African  calamity, 
nearly  2,000,000  lire  have  already  been  paid  up  by  private  subscription 
toward  the  "fond  perdu"  of  the  exhibition;  under  the  circumstances, 
not  bad  for  this  small  province. 

When  authorized,  I  shall  try  to  get  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  exhibition  a  promise  that  American  houses,  if  represented  in  this 
city,  shall  also  be  permitted  to  exhibit  in  other  departments  as  well  as 
in  the  machinery  and  electric  departments — a  concession  which  will 
give  our  manufactarers  and  other  industrials  another  chance  to  show 
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the  saperiority  of  American  workmanship.  Vienna,  too,  has  planned  an 
exhibition  in  the  summer  of  1898,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  the  latter 
will  do  any  harm  to  Turin,  which  was  first  in  the  field. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  respectfidly  suggest  to  the  Department  the 
appointment  of  a  United  States  commissioner  before  this  year  closes,  to 
negotiate  officially  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  exhibition  in 
the  interest  of  American  products,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  if  the 
Department  should  find  such  a  step  opportune. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  HINDRANCES. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  extension  of  trade  is  the  credit  system 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  The  American  manufacturer  usually 
asks  for  0.  O.  D.,  often  requiring  cash  with  order,  and  rarely  grants 
three  or  more  months'  time.  How  can  he  thus  compete  with  the  Euro- 
pean firms  which  give  six  months  and  as  much  even  as  twelve  months, 
and  more,  time  for  payment? 

If  the  conditions  of  the  exporter  from  the  United  States  are  severe, 
they  are  surpassed  by  those  of  the  importer  (buyer)  into  our  country 
who  wants  to  have  the  goods  sent  on  consignment.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
expected  that  all  risks  shall  be  run  by  the  merchant  here.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  propaganda  for  trading  with 
American  houses. 

I  am  well  aware  the  prevailing  idea  about  Italy  and  Italians  is  .that 
both  areon  the  vergeof  bankruptcy,  and  permanently  in  a  state  approach- 
ing revolution,  while  business  men  are  unreliable  and  untrustworthy. 
Admitting  that  the  Government  finances  are  not  in  a  fiourishing  con- 
dition, still  the  natural  resources  and  the  individual  wealth  of  this 
country  are  great,  and  its  recuperative  powers  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. The  merchants  here — I  speak  only  of  the  province  of  Pied- 
mont—are just  as  honest  and  reliable  as  in  the  United  States;  and  it 
needs  only  a  little  shrewdness,  push,  and  Yankee  enterprise  to  develop 
slumbering  and  struggling  industries  and  uncover  hidden  wealth. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRIAL  INYESTMENTS. 

English,  German,  Belgian,  and  Swiss  capital  does  not  flow  into  this 
district  solely  for  philanthropical  reasons.  It  comes  because  it  can 
be  placed  profitably  and  administered  honestly  with  Italians  as  heads 
of  the  concerns.  In  this  city,  we  have  tramway  companies  controlled 
by  Belgian  capitalists,  two  asbestos  factories  erected  by  the  Germans, 
many  spinning  mills  and  factories  where  American  cotton  is  treated 
according  to  Swiss  methods  and  with  Swiss  financial  backing,  a  lace 
lactory  fitted  up  by  Nottingham  men,  and,  last  but  not  least,  an  Eng- 
lish mining  company  profitably  engaged  in  extracting  gold  near  Domo 
d'Ossola,  just  under  the  Monte  Eosa. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  to  demonstrate  that  it  pays  foreigneis 
to  do  business  with  and  in  Italy. 

W.  B.  Mantius,  ConsuL 

Turin,  Jurie  30^  1896. 
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MAI.TA. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  the  coneuUir  district  of  Malta  to  the  United  States  during 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896, 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending- 

Total. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Har.  31. 

Jane  30. 

Coriainder  sBod.     ...........     ...       ..... 

$437.98 

2. 334. 66 

150.29 

$437. 98 

Cummiu  sooil 

$681.31 

$297.70 
239.24 

8, 313. 67 

Tobacco 

.... 

889.53 

Total 

081.31 

2,922.03  1 - 

{>36.04 

4, 141. 18 

Malta,  July  i,  1896. 


D.  O.  Kennedy,  Consul. 


NETHERLA^nJS. 


IMPORTS. 


A  general  view  of  the  imports  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  tabular  statements. 

The  period  covered  is  the  six  months  ending  Jane  30,  1896. 

These  statements  also  show  the  increase  or  decrease,  by  articles  and 
countries,  over  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  year  1805. 

The  official  records  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  Netherlands  are 
all  kept  in  kilograms. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  never  appears.  I  give  the 
imports  reduced  to  American  pounds. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  imports  are  credited  to  the  country  from 
which  they  are  received,  thus:  If  American  leather  is  bought  from  a 
London  house  it  appears  on  the  records  not  as  an  import  from  the 
United  States,  but  as  from  Great  Britain. 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands,  by  quantities,  during  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  lS9o,  and 
the  increase  and  decrease  as  compared  with  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  ISOl, 


Articles,  and  whence  imported. 


FROM  BBLQIUM, 

Bark 

Barley 

Boeraud  malt  extracts 

Brimstone 

Butter 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Crockery  and  porcelain 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,  dvestuffs,  and  clieraicals 

Dry  frooas  

Flax  and  Iiemp 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits,  fresh 

(Hass  mid  glasHwaro 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Indian  corn 

Lard 


First  half  year 
1800. 


Pounds. 

6,764,000 

40,526,400 

134,200 

341,000 

74,800 

457,410,600 

6,900,400 

853,600 

223, 880, 800 

4, 167, 850 

66,880.000 

12, 661, 000 

12, 260, 600 

33, 143,  000 

8,121.800 

46,816,(00 

15, 848, 800 

179. 594. 800 

2, 686,  200 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Pounds, 
479,600 

Pounds. 

481,800 

41,800 

646,800 
4,400 

34,492,800  \ 

1,848,000 

305,800 

76,718,400  ' 

908,600  j 
8, 190, 400 
4.879,600  : 

917. 400 

4,011,800  1 

1, 819, 400 

14,777,400 

1.172,600  ' 

149, 646, 200 

1,081,800 

*  In  responae  to  circular  of  July  8,  1896. 
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Imports  into  the  Netherlands,  by  quantities ,  c/c— Contiuued. 


Articles,  and  whence  imported. 


yiiOM  BBLOiuu— contiiiued. 
Lumber: 

Timber  for  aliipa 

Dyewood 

Manure 

Margarine 

Meat 

M  ercery 

Metala. 

M  etal  ware 

Oata. 


Palm  oil 

Palmaeeds 

Paper 

Petroleum , 

Potaeh 

Potato  flour 

Rice 

Bye 

Sesame  oil 

Steam  and  agricultural  engines. 

Stone 

Sugar : 

Raw 

All  other 

Tallow,  Boot,  etc 

Tar  and  pitch , 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Hogsheads , 

Bottled 

Wool 

Yam 


FBOU  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


JBeer  and  mftlt  extract. , 
Coffee . 


Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Crwkery  ware  and  porcelain 

Bistillecl  liquors 

Drugs,  dyestufls,  and  chemicals  . 

Dry  goocfs 

Fisli. 


Fish  oil 

Flax  and  hemp. 
Flour,  wheat... 
Fruits. 


Glass  and  glassware 

Hides,  skius,  and  leather.. 
Lard. 


Lumber : 

Cabinet  wood  . 


Dj'ewood  - 
lore 


Manure 
Mar^^arine 
Meat . 


Metala 

Metal  wares . 

Palm  oil 

Potash 

Potato  flour . 
Salt. 


First  half  year 
1896.' 


Seeds 

Se^nnio  oil. 
Spicps . 


Steam  and  agricultural  engines  . 

Stone 

Sugar,  raw 

Sirups,  molasses 

Tallow,  sofit,  etc 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wine,  hogsheads 

Wwd 

Yam 


Pmmdt. 

60, 812, 400 

11, 552, 200 

160,319,800 

2,431,000 

3,898,400 

2,  776,  400 

205, 805,  600 

67,788.200 

26, 985, 200 

22,840,200 

1,119,800 

7,4.W,600 

20.981.600 

50, 769, 400 

2.296,800 

5,027.000 

27, 911, 400 

1,141.800 

17,452,600 

477. 488, 000 

27,464,800 
3,507,000 
5,306,400 
20, 167, 400 
7,928,800 
498, 775, 200 

2,448,600 
1,797.400 
15,441.800 
9, 792, 200 


IncreaHe. 


Paundi. 
4, 428, 600 


7, 
6. 

19, 

26, 
34. 
5, 
1. 

16. 

2. 

1, 
9, 
2, 


21, 
2, 
1. 

299, 
18, 
26, 
13, 

20, 
5, 
8, 
1, 

15, 

21, 
3. 
2, 

19, 
1. 

1. 
17, 


948, 
469, 
883, 
716. 
184, 
503, 
323, 
559, 
711, 
313, 
832, 
602, 
714, 
980, 
961, 
978, 

126, 
1«. 
219, 
019, 
797, 
109, 
066, 
138, 
897, 
398, 
438, 
396, 
251^ 
144, 
061. 
183. 
216, 
402, 
916, 
076, 
792, 
073, 
012, 
159, 


200 
000 
400 
600 
000 
800 
000 
800 
200 
200 
200 
800 
800 
000 
600 
800 

400 
000 
000 
600 
400 
800 
400 
200 
400 
200 
000 
600 
600 
000 
200 
800 
400 
400 
600 
800 
000 
600 
400 
COO 


259,000 
57, 259. 400 
25, 885, 200 
15,448,400 


250,800 
624,800 


14, 817,  000 
437, 800 


180, 400 

7,931,000  I 

67,894,000  I 

0,697,800 


13,578.400 
1,414,600  I 


156,200 

62.800 

2, 142, 800 


1,372,800 
'S*  170,"  000 


12, 177, 000 
*"i86,'600' 

'"sei.'ioo" 


6,998,200 


09, 146, 000  I 
1,031,800 
2, 549,  800  ; 
6. 977, 400  ' 

162, 800  ; 
3,489,200  I 

924,000 


576, 400 


Decrease. 


Pounds. 


125,400  1. 


3, 240, 600 

13. 235, 200 

3, 887, 400 

420,200 


459,800 


9,  064, 000 


5,185,400 
5,385,600 


785,400 
842,^00 


25,020,000 


649.000 


,  24, 200 

1,034,000 


1, 227, 600 


33,000 
46,200 


3,870,400 

'i5,"4i5,"46o 

429,666 
090,000 

"7,"  986,' 666 

202,400 
65,  000 


.1        2,761,000 
1,  608,  200 


649, 0()0 
363,  000 


2,567,400 

1,381,600 

224, 400 

5. 645,  200 

886,600 

127,600 

356, 400 

10, 069, 400 

10,632,600 
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Imports  into  the  Netherlands,  by  quantitieSf  eto. — Continned. 


Aitioles,  and  whence  imported. 


First  half  year 
1896. 


Inoreaae. 


Dftcreaae. 


FROM  OBBMANY, 

Bark 

Barley 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Brimstone 

Bnckwheat 

Butter 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Crockery  ware  and  porcelain 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,  dyeatuffa,  and  chemicals 

Dry  goods 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Fruits,  fresh 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Timber  for  ship 

Cabinet  wood 

Dy  ewood 

Margarine 

Meat 

Mercery  ware 

Metals 

Metal  wares 

Oats 

Palm  oil 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Potash 

Potato  flour 

Bye 

Salt 

Seeds 

Sesame  oil... 

Spices 

Steam  and  agricultural  engines 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All  other 

Tallow ,  suet,  etc 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

'Bottled 

Wool 

Yam 

FROM  FRANCE. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Crockery  ware  and  porcelain 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,  dyestufl)!,  and  chemicals 

Dry  goous 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All  other 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lanl , 

Lumber: 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Merrery  ware 

Metal  wares , 

Palmoil 

Sesame  oil 

Steam  and  agricultural  engines 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All  other 


Poundn. 

310,000 

16,645,200 

10,474,200 

33,000 

4,400 

35,200 

1,405,018,200 

1,007,600 

13,835,800 

36,500.400 

10, 315. 800 

155,432,200 

39,037,400 

8,614,600 

19,052,000 

20,849,400 

217,800 

36.359.400 

7,090,600 

167,200 

216,649,400 

548,400 

176,000 

1,564,200 

231,000 

32,298,200 

318,711,800 

371,003,600 

8,701,000 

10,095,800 

64,761,400 

2,435,400 

26,360,400 

24,019,400 

0,482,000 

56,315,600 

24.431,000 

8,663,600 

167,200 

27,374,600 

800,443,600 

26,672,800 
27,608,000 
046,000 
50,600 
7,048,600 
11,413,600 

16,277,800 
9,528,200 
4,001,200 


1,383,800 
74,800 

10,496.200 
828.400 


Pounds, 
85,800 


2,200 

4,400 

10,800 

833,348,400 

750,200 

8,504,600 

11,426,800 

1,287,000 

25,440,800 


662,200 


244,200 


66,000 
67,964,600 


5,139,200 
41,661,400 
53,752,600 
4,290,000 
1,626,800 
9,057,400 
2,208,800 
1,687,400 


0,699,800 
0,490,800 


4,697,000 
203,475,800 


8,096.600 


420,300 
3,601,400 

1,905,200 
515,800 
222,200 


4,912.600 
123,200 

39,600 

70,400 

2,426.600 

13, 457, 400 

66,000 

11,000 
2,200 

9,140,800 

2.387,000 
415,800 

587,400 

032,800 
13,200 

217,800 

151,800 
13,200 

389,400 

178,200 
70.400 

37,400 

89.600 



17.600 
17,600 

3,016,000 
138,000 


Pounds. 


1,788,000 
267,400 


638,000 


1,106,800 

5,403,200 

440,000 


1,467,400 


610. 400 

286,000 

61,600 

ao9,ooo 


17,188,000 
943,800 


1,573,000 
116,600 


80,833,600 


222,200 
22,000 


497,200 


1,467,400 
1,267,200 


1,441,000 


70,400 


607.200 


1,124,200 
46,200 


92,400 
1,245,200 
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Imparta  into  the  NMerUmda,  (y  quaniiiieSf  eto.—- Continued. 


Articles,  and  whence  imported. 


FBOM  F&AHCB— oontinaed. 


Tobacco  and  oixars. 
Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bo&ed 


FROM  BU88U. 


Barley 

Buckwheat 

Flax  and  hemp 

Indian  com 

Lumber,  timber  for  ship  . 
Oats. 


Fetroleom. 

Potash 

Bye. 


Seeds 

Tar  and  pitch . 
Wheat 


FBOM  ITALY. 


Brimstone 

Dmirs,  dyestufb,  and  chemicals  . 


Fresh 

All  other. 
Stone 


FBOM  AU8TB1A. 


Barley 

Dross,  dyestoift,  chemicals. 


FBOM  BOUMAHIA. 


Barley 

Indian  com  . 

Oats 

Rye 


57^ 
Wl 


FBOM  KOBWAY. 

Lumber,  timber  for  ship 

FBOM  SWEDEN. 


Metals 

Tar  and  pitoh . 


FBOM  BPAIlf. 


Wine. 


Fruito: 

Fresh.... 

All  other. 
Palm  oil,  etc. . 
Salt 


FBOM  POBTUOAL. 


Fruits. 


FBOM  TUBKEY. 
FBOM  BBITIBH  UflDU. 


Ckytton.. 
Battan. 
Bice.... 


FBOM  DUTCH  BAffT  INDncS. 


BistiUedUquors 

Drugs,  dyestnffs,  chemicals. 
Hides,  skins,  and  leather  — 

Lumber,  dyewood 

Battan 

Bice 

Spices 

Sugar,  raw 

Ti£ 

Tobacco 


First  half  year 
1896. 


Pounds. 
1,887,800 

0,961,600 
530,200 


168,287,800 


1,298,000 

20,886,200 

191,664,000 

248,036,800 

1,067,000 

2,200 

306,748,200 

166.766,600 

11,000 

689,694,000 


1,284,800 
2.371,600 

6,513,200 
2,222,000 
4,241,600 


96,800 
966,000 


39,667,200 
17,084,600 
2,092,200 
117,817,200 
85,889,200 


96,219,200 


15,466,000 
501,600 


2,774,200 


279,400 
69.400 


16,716,600 


28,887,000 


36,200 

690,800 

156,360,000 


29,735,200 
1,474,000 

11.566,400 

2,633,400 

6,600 

778,800 

16,958,800 
8,616,800 
2,160,400 
5, 035, 800 

23,812,800 


Increase. 


PoundM. 
492,800 

90,000 
110.000 


343,200 


84,013,000 
26,833,400 


24,807,800 
86,022,200 


678,600 


29,216,000 

8,700,400 

812,800 

43,923,000 

70,121,200 


10.636,800 


2,340,800 
501,600 


17,600 
48,400 


36,200 
101,200 


2,252,800 


63,800 
2,200 


2,371,<! 

Jigitizadby.^ 


Decrease. 


Pounds. 


60,722,200 
2,054,800 


3.951,200 


12,266,000 
8.800 


121,000 
60,839,400 


068.000 


3,027,200 

349,800 

8,846,200 


13,250,600 

143.400 

2,082,800 


431,200 


94,600 
647,800 


3,370,400 


9,106,800 


696,400 
685,200 


13.200 

2, 772, 000 

204,600 

3,647,600 
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Imports  into  the  KeiherlandSf  htf- quantities,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles,  and  whence  imported. 


Rico 

Lumber,  tlyewtiod . 


FROM  JAPAN. 


FKOM  HAITI. 


FROM  ('UBACOA. 


Coffee 

Lumber,  dj-ewood  . 


FBOM  DUTCH  OUIANA. 


Coffee  . 
Sugar . 


Lumber,  cabinet  wood 

FBOM  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

Coffee 

Drups,  dyea tuffs,  Hud  cheniicaLt 

Indian  corn 


FIIOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Cotton  .11 

Cotton-seed  oil 

i'lonr,  wheat 

Fruite 

Indian  com 

Lard 

Lumber,  cabinet  wood. 

Margarine 

Meat 

Petroleum 

Seeds  

Tallow,  soot,  etc , 

Tobacco 

Wheat 


^^"'jj^^y^;    Increase.        Decrease. 


Pounds. 
2,233,000  I 


5, 363.  GOO  I 


59,400  I 
22,000  ' 


Pounds.     I      Pounds. 
,      47,051,400 


114,400  I 
292,000  '. 


22,000 
22,000  ; 


66,000 


17, 219, 400 
82,891.600 
29,077.400 


5,797,000 

13,637,800 

63, 179, 600 

3,660,800 

329, 993, 400 

15, 664, 000 

950,200 

31, 048,  600 

6, 380. 000 

412,469,200 

624,800 

371,800 

11,699,600 

36,599,200 


38, 570, 400 
28,650,800 


25,300,000 
1,300,200 

23, 862, 320  I 
2,587,200 

811,800  I 
9,803,200  I 


84,735,200  | 
279,400 


1, 755, 600 


2,422,200 


334,400 
2,585,000 
3, 275. 800 


4,446,200 
19,430,400 


455,400 


220.600 
'55.244,' 200 


EXPORTS. 

Exports  from  the  Netherlands,  by  quantities,  during  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1896, 
and  the  increase  and  decrease  as  compared  toith  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1896, 


Articles,  and  whither  exported. 


TO  BELaiUM. 

Barley..<«««<«««ii« 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals 

Fish  oil 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

Another 

Hides,  sk  ins,  and  leather 

Indian  com 

Lumber : 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Margarine 

Margarine  butter 

Manure 

Mercory 

Metals „ , 


First  half  year 


Pounds. 

59,021.600 

8, 559, 600 

8, 168. 600 

1. 049,  386, 800 

6, 481, 200 

2, 853, 400 

148.000 

7, 095,  000 

53,033,200 

455,400 

37, 191, 000 

1, 770, 800 

1, 170, 400 
4, 954, 400 
5,867,400 
7, 707, 800 

323.400 

165.000 

3, 117, 400 

1,331,000 

80,367,200 

6,248,000 

245,469,400 


Increase. 

Decn>ase. 

Pounds, 
18, 647, 200 

Pounds. 

076.866 

796,600 
167,204 


4.400  , 
732,600  ' 
5, 766, 200  I 
77,000 


488,400 
921,800 


1,148,400 
^276,800 


1,280,400  . 
118,800  ' 
*2,'433,'266 


601,600 
136.400 
816,200 


37,481.400 

138,600 

41,500,800 


90.800 
'6*77.806 
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Exports  from  the  Netherlands ,  by  quantities,  etc. — Continued. 


ArtidoA,  and  whither  exported. 


TO  BELOirif— continued. 


Gate 

Paper 

Fetroleam 

RagB 

Rice 

Rye 

Salt 

Seetla 

Sesame  oil 

Steam  and  agricaltnral  engines  . 

Stono 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Simp  and  molasses 

Tallow,  etc 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wheat 

Wine,  hogsheads 

Wool 


TO  GKBAT  BBITAIV. 


Bark... 
Barley.. 
Butter.. 
Cheese  . 
Coal. 


Distilled  liquors 

J>Tug»t  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals. 

Dry  goods 

Fislioil. 


Glass  and  glassware 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather. 

Margarine 

Margarine  butter 

Meat 


Mercery 

Metals. 

Metal  wares  . 
Gats. 


Palm  oil,  etc . 
Paper 


Rice.. 

Seeds 

Spices 

Steam  and  agricultural  engines. 
Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Tallow,  etc 

Tea  . 


First  half  year 
1896. 


Pounds. 

7,411,800 

25, 962. 200 

6, 705, 600 

11,365.200 

10, 582.  GOO 

1, 177, 000 

29, 548. 200 

3,823.600 

629,200 

11,488,400 

111,  452, 000 


Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Wine: 

Hogsheads ■ 

Bottled , 

Wool 

Tarn 


TO  OBRMANT. 


Bark 

Barley , 

Brimstone... 
Buckwheat.. 

Cheese 

Coal. 


Coffee , 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil •. . 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,  dyestulTs,  and  chemicals 

?GLf^:::::.::::::-.;;.:::-.::::.;////;"///;;.":::::;: 

Fish  oil 

Flax  and  homp 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Rye 


4, 338, 


2, 
11, 


4, 
11, 
13, 
8, 
0, 
80, 
20, 

35, 
6, 

40, 
27, 
12, 
27, 
90, 
9, 
8, 
88, 
18, 
8, 

2. 


162, 
235, 
510, 
065, 
104, 
2-^9, 
661, 
548, 
118, 
034, 
237, 
435, 
794, 
431, 
674, 
599, 
409, 
233, 
311, 
728, 
101 
836, 
501, 
061, 


10, 177, 200 

114, 569. 400 

787,600 

2, 868, 800 

2,511,200 

1,683,000 

5,808,600 

466,400 

2, 426, 600 


154, 

2, 

7, 

0, 

151, 

41, 

63, 

17, 

13, 

188, 

24, 

17. 

3, 


055, 
666, 
962, 
331 
719, 
716, 
998, 
529, 
623, 
208, 
374. 
273, 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


6,520,800 
14,957,800 


855,800 

4, 978, 600 

675,400 


.1      10,029,600 


41.800 
19, 846, 200 


3,898,400 


8,522,200 

684.200 

4, 463, 800 

1.806,200 


6,998,200 


301, 4M 


1, 331, 000 
10,014,400 
23, 674, 200 


0,781,200 
2,233,000 


04.400 


1, 108, 800 
878,400 

409,200 

876.600 

4,400 


21, 872, 400 


1,216,600 

2,831,400 

42, 119, 000 

8.800 

6,116,000 


2,043,800 
41,267.600 
14,670,600 

1.113,200 
862,400 


660,000 
5, 071, 000 


8, 536, 000 
37,400 


1, 106. 600 
1, 091, 200 


17,600 
4,479.200 


1,  524, 600 


63,800 


1, 686, 800 
639.000 


3, 247. 200 


10, 082. 600 
5, 539, 600 


1,768,800 
22,000 


0,251,000 

3, 795, 000 

48,400 


486.200 


39,600 


1,544,400 


9,796,600 


11,704,000 
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Exports  from  the  Netherlands,  hy  quantities,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles,  and  whither  exported. 


First  half  year 
1896. 


.Increase. 


Decrease. 


TO  OEBMAifY-continued. 
Frnits: 

Fresh 

All  other 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Indian  com 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Ship  timber 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Margarine 

Margarine  batter 

Manure 

Meat 

Mercery , 

Metals 

Metal  wares , 

Oats. 


Palm  oil,  etc 

Palm  seed 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Bags 

Rice 

Rye 

Salt 

Seeds 

Sesame  oil 

Spices 

Steam  and  agricultural  engines. 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Simp,  molasses,  eto 

Tallow 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wheat 

Wine,  hogsheads 

Wine,  bottled 

Wool 

Yam 


TO  FBANCB. 


Cheese 

CofTee 

Cotton 

Distilled  liquors 

Fish  oil 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather. . 

Metal  wares 

Paper 

Rice 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 


TO  BUS8IA. 


Cheese , 

Metal  wares.. 


Metal  wares. 


TO  NORWAY. 


Margarine 

Margarine  butter  . 
Metu  wares 


TO  DENMABK. 


Cofitoe 

Fruits 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 


Poundg. 
13,334,200 
44,530,200 
22,156,200 

275, 140, 800 
10,452,200 

278,229,600 

4, 842, 800 

26,563,000 

9.097,000 

369,600 

121.491,400 

5.«73,800 

1,:>64,200 

y^L5,475,800 

■.Yl,  (47, 200 

ii.VI319.800 

7  1,025,200 

^.!7.ri99,400 

b.  s80, 600 

2^1,100,200 

V:.  ci69,  200 

::i>;85,600 

tltHi.219,600 

h07,400 

is^rt,  4,91, 000 

19,418,400 

1,900,200 

21, 837, 800 

43,212,400 

5, 376, 800 
12,865,600 

8, 670, 200 

9,574,400 
45,036,200 

1,207,800 
27,724,400 
999,896,200 
20,776,800 

1,962,400 
28.116,000 
25,999,600 


3,183,400 
70,400 


Pounds. 

3,902,800 

11,613.800 

651,200 

217,327,000 

1,001,000 

62,213,800 


153, 474, 200 


72,045,600 
10,478,000 


1,821,600 
22,191,400 


50,061,000 


24.252,800 
3.405,600 


5,900.400 
118,800 


6,869,000 
8,207,600 


27,515,400 
1,108,800 


1,381,600 

484,000 

1,179,200 


200,200 
215,600 
411,400 
138,600 
13,200 
,630,200 

92,400 
15,400  ' 


92,400 
264,000 


3,207,600 


138,600 

158,400 

1,601,600 


3, 410. 600 

2,200 

1,104,400 


217,800 

50,600 

4,400 


72,600 
8,800 


59,400 
156,200 


950,400 


Pounds. 


2,424,400 

11,402,600 

294,800 

35,200 

38,601,200 

3,196,800 

319,000 

'"2,402*600 


3,603,800 


1,218,800 
1,443,200 


523,  C 


4,400 


858,000 


998,800 


998,800 
104, 960. 400 


3,027,200 


180.400 
237,600 


96,800 
481,800 


336,600 


261,800 


270,600 
109,400 
580,800 


85.800 
8,800 
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Artiolea,  and  whither  exported. 


Fint  half  year 
1896. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


TO  SWKDJDT. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed  oil 

DistiUed  liquors 

Sagar,  refined 

Tafiow 

TO  POBTUGAL. 

Sugar,  refined 

TO  TURKKT. 

Sugar,  refined 

TO  BBmSH  UCDL4.. 

Dry  goods ?... 

Tar  and  pitch 

TO  DUTCH  EAST  HfDISB. 

Beer  and  midt  extract 

Batter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Crockery  wares,  porcelain 

DistiUed  liquors 

Drugs,  dvestuffs,  and  chemioals 

Dry  goods 

Qlass  and  glassware 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Margarine  butter 

Meat 

Mercery 

Metals 

Metal  wares 

Paper  

Stoim  and  agricultural  engines 

Stone 

Sugar,  refined 

Tar  and  pitch 

Vinegar 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

Yam , 

TO  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

Dry  goods ..«••< 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Butter , 

DistUled  liquors 

Meroexy 

Bice 

Vinegar „• ....t.  •!•••< 

TO  AFRICA. 

Beer  and  malt  extract ••••••• 

DistiUed  liquon 

Dry  goods 

Mercery 

Metal  wares 

OUs 

Petroleum 

Sugar,xeflned .^.tv 

TO  THB  UXITBD  8TATIS. 

Coffee 

DistiUed  Uquors 

Spices 

Sugar,  refined 

W5ie: 

Hogsheads 

Bottied 


Pounds. 

1,500,000 

8,800 

108,000 

437,800 

17,000 

28,000 


954,800 


102,800 


121,000 
11,000 


4,866,400 

704.000 

299,200 

6,066,000 

8,602,000 

2,761,000 

8,172,400 

14,638,200 

2,387,000 

107,800 

22,000 

673,200 

2,764.400 

16^071,000 

86,410,000 

1,968,800 

6,792,000 

8,077,800 

267,400 

783,200 

118,800 

268,000 

1, 076, 800 

998,800 


861,400 
748,000 
180,400 
545,600 
248,600 
4,678,200 
87,400 


176,000 

6,922,000 

880,600 

112,200 

600,400 

66,000 

24,300 

67,200 


1,672,000 

917,400 

1,880,800 

24,786,200 

4,067,800 
1,464,200 


Pounds. 
121,000 
8,800 


77.000 
6,600 
6,000 


884,400 
52,800 


6,600 


107,800 
8,246,000 
2, 147, 200 

281,600 


228.800 
88,000 


87,400 

877,800 

6,728,200 

8,718,000 

668,800 


1,166,000 


88,000 
87,400 

74,800 

'ii6,'66o 

83,600 
"*i3,"200 


28,200 

582,400 

11,000 


17,600 


77,000 
44,000 


28,600 


83,600 
22,981,200 


Pounds. 


68,200 


6,600 


409.000 
816,800 


22,000 
672,000 


26,400 


145,200 
'  57,"  200 


8,800 


66,000 
'88.660 


8,577,200 


11,000 


663,200 
191,400 


140,800 
666,000 
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EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
official  records  of  imports  aud  exports  from  which  I  have  taken  my 
figures.  Imports  coming  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  or 
Italy  via  Antwerp  are  credited  to  Belgium.  Again,  the  Austrian 
Government  is  a  large  buyer  in  the  tobacco  market  here,  yet  on  the 
official  records  of  exports,  no  tobacco  is  credited  to  Austria.  It  is  sent 
via  Germany  and  probably  credited  to  that  country.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States,  the  official  records 
show  only  a  few  articles. 

In  fact,  the  records  in  reference  to  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  so  imperfect  that  I  have  incorporated  in  this  report  the  declared 
value  of  exports  as  taken  from  the  records  of  my  colleague  at  Eotterdam 
and  those  of  this  consulate  (Amsterdam). 

The  period  covered  is  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896.    Increase  and  decrease  are  shown. 

AMSTERDAM. 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  to  the  Uniisd  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Amsterdam  during  the  fiscal 
years  1895  and  1896,  showing  increase  and  decrease. 


Articles. 


Aniline  colors 

Antitiuiti68 

Books 

Bulbs  and  plnntn 

Capsnles,  metallic 

Cheese 

Cinchona  bark 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  beans 

Cocoa  batter 

Coffee 

Diamonds : 

Polished •-.. 

Bough 

Emigrant  effects 

Garden  seeds 

Gums,  copal  and  dammar .. 

Herring 

Hides  and  skins 

Indigo 

Linseed 

Liquors 

Madder 

Oils  (Haarlerasc) 

Paintings 

Paper 

Plate  ^lass 

PruBsiaie  of  potash 

Rags  and  cotton  tares 

Rice. 


Rubber 

Sardels 

Spices 

Straw  covers 

Sugar,  refined  beet. . . 

TiS 

Tobacco,  Sumatra  a . 

Turf  litter 

Vegetables  in  brine . 
Sundry  ai'ticles 


Total 

Total  decrease . 


Year  ending     Year  ending 
June  30, 1895.  '  June  30, 1896. 


$2,076.29 

15, 0«7. 60 

8,112.22 

53,817.98 

6,021.83 

63,383.52 

45,  785. 78 

487, 890. 60 

203, 632. 72 

766,  560. 40 

M6],654.28 

822,948.31 

15,  356. 74 

23. 975. 20 

7, 195. 33 

1,702.40 

109, 260. 98 

31,164.72 

193, 177. 12 

30,690.72 

9, 410. 06 

15, 525. 08 

35, 163. 48 

9, 843. 99 

124, 990. 11 

14, 428. 91 

43, 857. 76 

224.102.44 

3, 429. 18 

4, 162. 91 

300, 280. 31 

5, 062. 21 

229, 158. 05 

761, 343. 04 

i,  928. 730. 72 

13, 089. 22 

15.  027. 66 

39. 039. 97 


$12,427.33 
25, 219. 16 
0, 179. 91 
43, 579. 12 
8,808.02 
68,680.30 
36,410.40 
453, 068. 36 
297,832.33 
438,784.03 

870,011.10 
506,856.13 


31.55L06 
16, 565. 89 
5, 149. 07 
184, 559. 43 
22,030.33 


30, 680. 81 
8, 868. 55 
14, 628. 91 
72, 648. 36 
9, 559. 91 
181,604.14 


38. 123. 53 

18, 082. 30 

5,319.84 

10,261.65 

337, 220. 11 

4,594.53 

1,077,656.17 

1,147.089.92 

4, 348, 774,  74 

8, 157. 72 

14, 458. 82 

41, 069. 98 


12,335,825.33     10,432,119.15 


Increase. 


$0,751.04 
10,151.06  ; 


Decrease. 


3,786.10  I 
5,296.87 


15, 777. 70 
94.199.61  I 


$1,932.31 
10.238.80 


9, 375. 20 


I        327,'776.46 


I 


273,907.82 


7,576.76 
0,370.56 
3,446.67 


37, 484. 88 

215. 92 

56, 614. 03 


1, 890. 66 
5, 498. 74 


848,498.14 
385,746.88 


2, 030. 01 


1.808.184.00 


1,291,643.09 
'"'15,' 356."  74 


34, 710. 55 

0.128.39 

193,177.12 

9.91 

5, 542. 11 

897.07 


14,423.01 

5. 734. 23 

206,020.14 


467.68 


1,579,956.08 

4,931.50 

568.84 


3,711,890.18 


1, 903, 706. 18 


a  In  1895,  26,812  bales;  in  1890,  23,050  bales. 
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ROTTERDAM  AXI>  SCHIEDAM. 


EXPORTS. 


Exports  to  the  United  States  frofn  the  consular  district  of  Rotterdam,  including  Schiedam 
agency,  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896,  showing  increase  and  decrease. 


Articles. 


Antiqnitiea 

Arrack  brandy 

JapK^^K 

BaLtnces 

Beans  and  peano 

Beef  oil  a 

Beta  naphthol 

Bicyclesa 

Blacking,  sboc 

Bleachine  j'ovder 

BookSf  pnnt4;d  matter. . 

Bottles  and  cases 

Uulbs 

Candle,  pitch 

Carboleuni 

CassiA  vera 

Chamoia  skin 

Cheese 

Chlcoiy  roots 

Chloriae  of  manganese . 

Chloride  of  zinc 

Clmrch  symbols 

Cocoa 

Cocoa  butter 

Coffee 

Corks 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Earthenware 

Emory  stone 

Empty  gnun  bag.H  a 

Flax  and  tow 

Farniture 

Gin. 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1895. 


Glass  window  s  (stained). 

Glauber's  salt 

Glycerin 

Guns 

Hair. 


Hardware 

Herring  and  mackerel . 

Hog  casing  a 

Human  hair 

Hyposulphato  of  suda. . 

Indigo 

Instruments 

Leather 

Linen 

Mace 

Machinery 

Madder 

Matches 

Metal  capsules 

Mineral  wat<ir 

Mother-of-pearl  h  hells  . 

Mutton  stock  a 

!Neat's-foot  oil  a 

Nutmegs 

Oil. 


OleooUa 

Paintings 

Paints.! 

Paper 

Peatmoss 

Pepper  

Pipes  (day) 

Pitch 

PUints 

Polish  for  leather... 

Potatoes 

Prusslate  of  potash . 

Rags 

Roots  andherbs 


$3,663.46 
630.25 

12,625.02 

4,586.50 

384.20 


492.80 

583.60 

»7.»2 

5,549.91 

0,952.99 

1,275.52 

221, 241. 05 

4,943.54 

3, 632. 85 

13, 118. 55 


58,416.74 


4,831.08 


3. 870. 00 

459,258.33 

142. 56 

3, 870. 00 

16,058.33 

1,206.26 

006.80 

66,281.26 

3, 960. 17 

93, 094. 78 


206.93 

25. 619. 53 

1, 578. 78 


536.58 
525,914.27 


3,600.30 

6,215.13 

11.719.62 

236.22 

214.80 

1,721.30 

2, 160. 15 

400.00 

9,065.59 

7,652.44 

1, 287. 71 

23, 454. 00 


22, 859. 85 
10, 544. 80 
88, 607. 00 
33,652.74 

1,814.34 

562.04 

30,278.23 

14, 060. 20 

2,  082.  91 

512.86 

47, 175. 23 


168.88 


82,619.66 
3,  057. 18 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1806. 


$5, 701. 83 

171, 76 

5,526.45 

1,491.80 

504.26 

10, 943. 84 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


$2,037.87 


T 


i 126.06*1. 

'        10,943.84  ,. 


200.00 
707.20 


l,49L73 

1, 684. 18 

235,96L82 

1, 352. 04 

3, 133. 40 

11,323.70 

1, 7U0. 14 

64,753.79 

280.40 

145.48 

4, 785. 30 

4, 616. 49 

590.31 


104, 809. 09 


18,090.16 
1, 756. 08 
1, 387. 32 
67,642.10 
5. 013. 20 
106.706.57 
1,356.24 


61, 338. 14 

644.33 

1,363.87 

280.00 

641, 205. 16 

2, 845. 19 

2,786.00 


5, 796. 24 


327.09 
1,496.24 


784.00 

10,843.24 

6,915.72 

72.36 

21, 887. 02 

363. 50 

1,348.61 

764. 35 

26. 178. 87 

4. 106. 72 

232.74 

54,  589. 46 

686.46 

684.88 

35, 836. 94 


237.40 


57.621.95 
113.40 


2. 849. 98 
.)6,384.98 
5, 132, 48 


aKetnnied  American  goods. 


600.28  ' 


408.66 
14,720.77  I 


-I 


1,700.14  ' 

6.337.05  ' 

280.40  , 

145.48  ! 

4,785.80  . 


690.31 


2,031.81 
549.82 
430.52 


112. 29 


10,446.72 
113.  40 


2,849.08 


2,075.30 


1,044.03 

13,611.79 

1,356.24 


25,718.61 
*'i,'363.87 


116,200.89 
2, 845. 19 


384,00 
1, 777. 65 


363. 50  I 
1,348.61  ' 

764.35  1 
3,319.02 


20, 936. 72 


122.84 
5,558.71 


$458. 49 
7,098.57 
3, 094. 70 


492.80 
383.60 


5,549.91 
5,461.26 


S.  591. 50 

499.45 

1,794.76 


214. 59 


3, 870  00 

264,449.24 

142.56 

3,870.00 


8,639.16 


206.93 
'934.'45 
'256.58 


814.30 
6. 215. 13 
6, 923. 38 

236.22 


225.06 
2, 160. 15 


736. 72 
1, 215. 35 
1,567.67 


6, 348. 17 
88, 374. 26 


1, 127. 88 


14,060.20 

1.845.51 

512.86 


168.88 
'26,'234.'68 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Rotterdam,  including  Schiedam 
agency,  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896,  showing  inorcMe  and  decrease—Contmued., 


Artioles. 


Year  ending     Year  ending 
K 1886. 1  Jane  80, 1896. 


Junes 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Bope 

Kubber 

Sailcloth 

Sardels 

Seeds 

Silverware 

Skins  and  hides 

Spelter 

Sprats  on  oil 

Stereotype  plates 

Stovepipes  a 

Straw  covers 

Sugar 

Svrans 

Tallow  and  lard  a 

Tea 

Tin 

TinfoU 

Tobacco 

Tortoise  shells 

Vecetables  in  brine 

Wine 

"Wool 

Woolen  manufactures  . 

Zinc  sail 

Miscellaneous 


$68,477.30 

i2S.60 

249.40 

5.048.42 

25,247.56 

15,999.88 

1,089.87 


260.00 


4, 181. 60 
84,933.00 


18,139.06 

1,877.22 

25,516.78 

240.00 

83,966.98 

11,455.20 

15,410.66 

1.790.09 

2,827.16 

6,358.23 

473. 76 

1.907.67 


Total 

Total  increase . 


2,266.619.00 


$2,252.56 
182,754.27 


$2,262,56 
64,276.97 


338.10 

1,884.53 

83,308.00 

14.407.11 

1,831.41 

17,513.45 


88.70 
'8,"066,'54 


$425.00 
'3,'i68.'89 


741.54 
17,513.45 


307.92 

4,923.62 

107, 106. 18 

100.00 


807.92 

741.92 

72,173.18 

100.00 


1,592.77 

'"moo 


80,863.75 

1,016.81 

223,035.91 

1,520.00 

13, 173. 24 

057.42 

1,346.38 

1,690.02 


5,347.02 

776.81 

139,078.93 


18,139.06 
1,877.22 


2,371.36 


463.69 


9.986.20 
2L237.41 
1, 183. 67 

080.78 
4,668.21 

473.76 


2,332,885.81 


579,918.34 
66,266.82 


513.652.52 


a  Returned  American  goods. 

A  glance  at  the  exports  from  my  consular  district  shows  the  chief 
decrease  is  in  polished  diamonds,  tobacco,,  coffee,  and  rice. 

Diamonds. — The  decrease  in  diamonds  is  due  to  foar  caases:  The 
establishment  of  diamond  catting  and  polishing  factories  in  the  United 
States;  the  prevailing  dull  times  in  the  United  States,  the  diamond 
trade  being  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  hard  times  and  the  last  to 
recover  therefrom;  the  smuggling  largely  carried  on  via  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports  (the  high  duty  on  x)olished  diamonds  is  a 
great  inducement  to  smuggling);  and  the  inducement  (also  greatly 
the  result  of  the  new  duty)  of  tourists  to  buy  their  diamonds  at  retail 
abroad. 

Tobacco. — The  decrease  in  tobacco  is  due  to  the  bad  crop  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  the  kind  of  tobacco  required  in  the  United  States,  which 
explains  the  fact  that  3,361  bales  fewer  were  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1896,  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  prices 
paid  were  much  lower,  hence  the  large  foiling  off  in  the  value  of  the 
exports- 

Goffee  amd  rice, — ^The  decrease  in  coffee  is  due  to  the  large  crop  in 
Brazil  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Bice,  too,  has 
decreased,  but  rice  is  only  exported  when  there  is  a  poor  crop  or  a  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  the  United  States. 

INBUSTBIES  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  chief  industries  of  this  country  are  fisheries,  agriculture,  cattle 
breeding,  and  dairy  products.  The  industries  by  provinces  api>ear 
below. 

Province  of  South  HoUand. — Candles,  cloth,  carriages,  day  pipes, 
delftware,  cheese  and  butter,  engines  and  boilers,  furniture^  gin,  glass 
bottles,  gold  and  silverware,  iron  foundries,  sawmills,  shipbuilding, 
sugar,  tiles,  and  bricks.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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Province  o/ Zealand.— Madder  and  garancine. 

Province  of  Korth  Brabant. — Oottonweaving,  beer  brewing,  leather 
and  shoes,  linen,  tobacco  and  cigars,  wooden  shoes,  and  wool. 

Province  of  Limburg. — Cloth,  crockery  ware  and  glassware,  paper  and 
wall  paper,  and  simps. 

Province  of  North  Holland, — Carpets,  cheese^  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
diamonds^  flower  bulbs,  furniture,  oils,  liqueurs,  gunpowder,  pax)er, 
shipbuilding,  stai*ch,  steam  engines,  sugar  refineries,  and  sawmills. 

Province  of  Utrecht. — Brick  and  tiles,  carpets,  cotton,  glass  bottles, 
hoops,  tobacco,  and  cigars. 

Province  of  Oelderland. — Batter,  chairs,  copper  sheets,  ironmongery, 
and  tobacco. 

Province  of  Overyssel. — Chalk,  carpets,  ironmongery,  jute,  sausages, 
turf,  and  mattings. 

Province  of  Drenthe. — Cotton,  turf  litter,  and  glass  bottles. 

Province  of  Qroningen, — Cement,  paper,  potato  flour,  potato  glucose, 
and  strawboards. 

Province  ofFriesland. — Chicory  factories,  clocks,  and  skates. 

Colonial  products. — In  referring  to  the  indastries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  prominent  mention  must  be  made  of  the  lai-ge  capital 
invested  and  the  immense  trade  carried  on  in  the  products  of  the  Dutch 
colonies,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  spices,  tin,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc. 

CTTRRENOY. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the  monetary 
unit. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  Netherlands  is  15f  to  1,  being 
the  parity  for  silver  when  about  60%  pence  per  ounce  in  London.  The 
actual  silver  price  in  London  is  about  30  pence  per  ounce. 

The  single  gold  coin  in  Holland  is  the  10-florin  piece,  of  a  legal 
weight  of  6.72  grams,  of  .900  standard. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  2.50>florin  piece  (ryksdaalder),  legal  weight 
250  grams;  the  l-florin  piece  (guilder),  legal  weight  100  grams:  ^-florin 
piece  (halvegulden),  legal  weight  50  grams;  all  of  the  standard  of  .975. 

The  estimated  circulation  of  coin  in  Holland  and  the  colonies  is: 

Gold.— In  Holland,  24,000,000  guilders  ($9,648,000);  in  the  colonies, 
4,500,000  guilders  ($1,809,000).  Besides,  the  Nederlandsche  Bank  keeps 
a  stock  of  about  24,000,000  florins  in  coined  gold  (lO-florin  pieces)  and 
7,750,000  ($3,115,500)  in  foreign  gold  coins  (sovereigns);  the  same  bank 
keeps  about  5,000,000  florins  (93,216,000)  in  foreign  bills  payable  in  gold. 

Silver. — ^The  estimated  circulation  in  Holland  is  54,000,000  guilders 
($21,708,000);  in  the  colonies,  190,000,000  guilders  ($76,380,000).  The 
Kederlandsche  Bank  keeps  a  stock  of  coined  silver  of  81 ,000,000  guilders 
($32,562,000).  Notes  in  circulation  at  present,  203,000,000  guilders 
($84,606,000). 

PBI0B8  OF  COMMODITIES. 

No  marked  changes  have  recently  occurred  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  MUNICIPAL  TAXES. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  customs  duties,  customs  regulations,  or 
municipal  taxes,  except  the  income  tax,  increased  from  4^  to  4^  per  cent. 
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The  Ketlierlands  is  almost  a  free-trado  country.    The  average  daty 
is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
There  are  no  octroi  duties  in  this  country. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  Hollandsche  Yzeren  Spoorwegmaatschappy  (Dutch  Railroad),  the 
Maatschappy  tot  Exploitatie  van  Staatsspoorwegen  (State  Eailroad),  the 
Nederlandsche  Gentraal  Spoorweg  Maatschappy  (Dutch  Central  Kail- 
road),  and  various  short  line  railroads;  the  Zuider  Zee;  the  rivers 
Maas,  Rhine,  Waal,  Lek,  Yecht,  and  Ysel;  the  Merivede  Canal,  con- 
necting Amsterdam  with  the  Rhine  at  Utrecht;  the  North  Holland 
Canal,  connecting  the  Helder  and  Amsterdam;  the  !North  Sea  Canal, 
from  Yumiden  to  Amsterdam  (through  which  the  ocean  steamers  reach 
Amsterdam),  and  a  wonderful  system  of  smaller  canals  permeating  the 
whole  country.  AH  these  afford  excellent  facilities  for  convenient 
transportation. 

All  the  roads  of  this  country,  connecting  city  with  city,  town  with 
town,  village  with  village,  are  paved  with  small,  durable  bricks.  The 
chief  means  by  which  gooas  are  forwardod  to  the  United  States  are  the 
Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappy  (Netherland 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company)  or  Holland- American  line  of 
steamers  from  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  to  New  York. 

The  chief  means  by  which  goods  are  brouglit  from  the  United  States 
are  the  same  line  and  also  the  Red  Star  Line  via  Antwerp;  average 
time  consumed,  nine  to  twelve  days.  The  freight  rates  are  said  to  be 
reasonable*    The  prospect  of  introducing  American  products  is  good 

PORT  REGULATIONS. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  port  regulations. 

COMMERCIAL  LICENSES  AND  TAXES. 

Formerly,  commercial  licenses — known  as  patents — were  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Such  is  now  not  the  case.  As  a  substi- 
tute therefor,  the  merchant  must  pay  a  tax  of  1 J  per  cent  on  his  yearly 
profits.  There  is  no  special  tax  on  foreigners.  If  they  do  business, 
they  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  must  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  the  Hollanders  themselves.  This,  however,  must  be  stated :  A  for- 
eigner about  to  leave  the  country  may  be  arrested  for  debt. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  status  of  foreigners  as  to  citizenship, 
civil  rights,  or  otherwise. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

The  general  rule  here  is  that  purchasers  of  foreign  goods  buy  cash 
against  bill  of  lading.  When  time  is  allowed,  it  runs  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days  at  a  discount  from  3  to  3.J  per  cent  per  annum,  unless  it  is 
specially  stipulated  that  the  discount  shall  be  the  rate  prevailing  in 
London. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  silver  agitation  in  the  United  States, 
the  banks  here  have  refused  to  buy  American  bills  unless  they  bear  a 
special  stipulation  that  tliey  are  payable  in  gold. 
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A?  AGES. 


To  i^ive  a  complete  classification  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  S'ether- 
lands  is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  In  the  first  place,  the  meagerness  of 
statistics  on  the  subject  renders  progress  difficult.  A  search  through 
the  big.  university  library  of  Amsterdam,  through  the  library  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  same  city,  and  through  all  the  leading 
bookstores  here  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  book,  x)amphlet,  or  even 
magazine  article  on  this  important  subject.  In  the  second  place,  the 
wages  difter,  not  only  in  the  various  provinces,  but  also  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  same  province*  The  highest  wages  are  undoubtedly  paid 
at  Amsterdam,  the  lowest  in  the  province  of  Drenthe.  The  rate  of 
wages  at  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam  is  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  at 
Amsterdam,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  wages  are  from  20 
to  30  per  cent  lower  than  in  Amsterdam.  In  the  third  place,  the  "tip" 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  recompense  of  the  wage  earner.  Not 
only  the  waiter,  the  servant  girl,  the  train  conductor,  the  postman,  and 
the  telegraph  man  expects  and  receives  a  tip,  but  also  the  plumber,  the 
painter,  the  gas  fitter,  and  the  carpenter. 

Domestic  servants. — Girls  coming  for  the  day  receive,  besides  their 
meals,  from  40  to  80  cents  per  week,  with  a  money  present  at  New 
Year.  Girls  \(  ho  live  in  the  house  as  cooks  or  second  girls  receive 
from  $32  to  $80  per  year.  Their  compensation  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  visitors  entertained.  For  instance,  every 
person  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  obliged,  by  custom,  to  give 
the  domestic  40  cents  at  his  departure.  When  the  visitor  remains 
several  days,  he  gives  more  generously  in  proportion,  Male  servants 
receive  from  $2.80  to  $3.60  a  week,  without  board.  Private  coach- 
men receive  from  $4  to  $8  a  week,  with  free  rent  over  the  stable.  His 
compensation  also  is  increased  by  tips.  Friends  of  the  family  using  the 
carriage  invariably  tip  the  coachman. 

Laborers  receive  7^  cents  per  hour,  and  work  on  an  average  sixty-six 
hours  per  week;  thus  they  earn  $4.75  per  week. 

Mechanics. — Carpenters,  masons,  stonecutters,  plumbers^  and  founda- 
tion workers  receive,  on  an  average,  9^  cents  per  hour;  plasterers, 
painters,  pile  drivers,  and  blacksmiths,  8  cents;  assistant  masons,  6^o- 
cents,  and  forgeworkers,  8^  cent«.  The  average  working  day  is  eleven 
hours. 

Men  in  factories  receive  from  $3.40  to  $7  per  week;  girls,  from  $2.40 
to  $4  a  week. 

Clerks  in  large  dry  goods  stores  receive  from  $120  to  $200  a  year, 
with  board  and  lodging  on  the  premises.  In  smaller  stores,  they  receive 
from  $2.40  to  $3.20  a  week,  sometimes  with  board  and  lodging,  some- 
times without.    Bookkeepers  receive  from  $320  to  $800  a  year. 

The  foregoing  are  the  Amsterdam  standard  rates,  though  the  wages 
in  Amsterdam  are  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
taxes  are  also  higher  and  the  cost  of  living  dearer. 

The  drivers  of  horse  cars  are  paid  $5.60  a  week;  the  conductors  $5.20 
a  week,  with  free  uniforms  and  a  goodly  sum  of  fees  from  the  passengers. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 
Wages  paid  hy  the  SoUandsche  Yzeren  SpoonregmauUohappy, 


Occupation. 


Lowest 

HighMt. 

$652.00 

$1,200.00 

240.00 

528.00 

360.00 

408.00 

264.00 

648.00 

180.00 

240.00 

.80 

1.00 

.SO 

.60 

.64 

.70 

.10 

.12 

.66 

.92 

.12 

.16 

.60 

.92 

.48 

.68 

.36 

.64 

264.00 

648.00 

180.00 

240.00 

.56 

.72 

.66 

1.08 

.44 

.64 

Average. 


Station  maatera : 

Large  stations yearly 

Country  stations do.. 

Inspectors,  platform  clerks do. . 

Booking  dorks do.. 

Assistant  clerks do.. 

Engine  drivers per  daj- 

Trainmen,  drivers do.. 

Firemen do.. 

Trainmen,  firemen do.. 

Gaards do.. 

Trainmen,  guards do.. 

Signalmen do.. 

Switchmen do.. 

Plato  layers do.. 

FREIQIIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Booking  clerks  and  clerks yearly 

Assistimt  clerks do. . 

Crane  drivers per  day 

Freight  deliverers do. . 

Laborers  and  assistant  laborers do.. 


$800.00 

400.00 

408.00 

400.00 

200.00 

.90 

.60 

.68 

.12 

.80 

.16 

.80 

.eo 

.60 


400.00 

200.00 

.64 

.80 

.60 


Amsterdam,  October  28^  1896. 


Edward  Downes,  Consul. 


DECLARED  EXPORTS. 

ErporU  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  the  Nether- 
l^nds  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


Articles. 


Beans. 


UOTTBRDAM. 


Antiquities 

Arrac  brandy 

Bagging 

Balances 

Beans  and  pease 

Beef  oil 

Bicycles 

Blacking,  shoe 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Bottles  and  cases 

Bulbs 

Carboleum 

Cassia  vera 

Chamois  skin 

Cheese 

Chicory  roots 

Chloride  of  manganese ' 

Chloride  of  sine .* 

Church  symbols I         437.62 

Cocoa 237.97 

Coffee 47,644.84 

Earthenware 7,988.18 

Emery  stone ' 

Empty  grain  bags • 

Flax  and  tow '      6,702.70 

Furniture I      3,128.96 


Sept  30, 
1896. 


$893.60 

171.76 

4,220.40 

1,883.00 


397.57 

229. 282. 78 

1.249.70 

6,458.44 


19,617.94 


Quarter  ending- 


Dec.  31, 
1806. 


$238.00 


8.324.83 


264.26 


200.00 

231.20 

520.22 

616.23 

6,596.84 

890.00 

8.234.47 

1,700.14 

22,773.46 


Mar.  31, 
1896. 


146.48 
2, 378. 77 
1,484.90 

223.40 
72,744.14 
3,096.67 


61.40 

13,130.98 

1,416.00 


$1,482.90 


108.80 
'i6,'943.'84' 


238.00 
340.48 
876.20 
82.20 
688.70 
2,685.88 


11.167.35 


2,411.62 

1, 162. 05 

128.94 

40,819.03 

3,768.92 


954.02 

24,600.86 

474.24 


June  30. 
1886. 


$1,297.14 


288.00 
292.88 
894.18 


910.00 


9,886.24 
280.40 


1,521.92 


34,101.08 

3,241.30 

1,756.08 

821.00 

14,301.66 
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Total. 


$238.00 


5,701.88 

17L76 

5.526.64 

1,491.80 

254.26 

10,943.84 

200.00 

707.20 

1,491.73 

1,684.18 

235.961.82 

8,133.40 

11,323.79 

1,700.14 

62,843.99 

280.40 

145.48 

4,785.89 

4,616.49 

590.81 

104,800.09 

18,990.16 

1,756.08 

1,837.32 

67, 642. 10 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^^^^— Continaed. 


Artldes. 


ROTTKRDAif— continued. 


OJn 

Glaas  windowH,  Mtained . 

Glycerin 

Gnms 

Hair 

Hardware 

Herring 

Hogoaofaiffa 

Human  luur 

Indigo 

Leather 

Linen 

Maohinerr 

Madder... 

Matches 

Metal  capsules 

Mineral  water 

Mother-of-pearl  shells . . . 

Mutton  stock 

Neat's-footoll 

Nutmegs 

on 

Oleooil 

Paintings 

Paints 

Paper 

Peatmoss 

Pipes 

Plants 

Polish  for  leather 

Pmssiate of  potash 

Bags 

Roots  and  herbs 

Rope 

Rubber 

Seeds 

Silverware 

Skins  and  hides 

Spelter 

Sprats  in  oil 

Stovepipesa 

Straw  oovers 

Sugar 

Swans 

Tin 

Tinfoil 

Tobacco  (1,852  bales) . . . . 

Tortoise  shells 

Vegetables  in  brine 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolen  mannlisoturea. . . 


Ttttal. 


Beans .... 

Candle  pitch. 

Cheese 

Gin 

Glue 

Herring 

Mackerel 

Old  rope 

Sardels 

Sprats  in  oU. . 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept  30, 
1895. 


$8,165.74 


i«aoo.oo 


838.80 
2, 821. 00 

327.09 
1,486.24 

664.00 
1,780.60 
1,752.40 


6,417.36 


8,106.64 

428.60 

88.74 

20,835.22 


265.45 
2,802.88 


818.20 


18.054.14 
2,884.27 


15.768.06 
1,086.23 

18,432.97 
0,417.45 


1.484.58 
10.452.24 
100.00 
17, 285. 30 
>  228.00 
55,572.45 


3,288.70 
218.42 

1,346.38 
422.93 


587,158.56 


153.60 

271.32 

9.618.54 


258,678.31 


263,721.77 


Bee.  31, 
1895. 


$14,692.04 


11. 653. 60 


870.00 
2,845.10 


1,990.08 


8,221.48 

1,724.80 

72.36 

6,623.09 


764.35 
1,000.13 
1,008.33 


7,714.00 
848.77 


15.676.01 
'86,*e85.'7b' 


18,251.32 
1, 152. 13 
1,000.60 

18,846.21 

674.00 

9.656.94 

1,076.26 


4, 112. 55 
'i,' 217*  54 


282.60 

52,481.56 

1,520.00 

8,809.14 


1,267.09 


352. 546. 32 


139.36 

1,000.40 

11,820.74 

633.86 

246,118.57 


259,712.93 


Mar.  31. 
1890. 


634, 177. 36 


17. 039. 51 
644.88 
874. 19 
280.00 


1,453.20 


120.00 
4.041.16 
2,863.52 


4,755.03 
868.60 


8, 170. 22 
1,899.38 


200.00 
337.69 


7, 828. 75 

237.40 

19,980.43 

113. 40 


10,242.62 
872.47 


45,441.44 


3,386.18 
2,343.06 
1,831.41 
11, 180. 90 


1,336.80 
27,900.13 


24,351.87 


2i747.40 


338.193.03 


580.00 

440.66 

9,940.66 


136,284.38 
666.00 


147,760.70 


June  30. 
1896. 


19, 077. 37 

1,366.24 

22,644.07 


489.  G8 


503.00 
984.47 


1,800.00 
575.00 


6, 091. 54 


8.871.88 

870.41 

144.00 

25. 840. 24 


419.43 
0,939.80 


637.62 


2,849.98 

14,837.00 

773.  CI 


67, 713. 54 

124.80 

1.832.00 

1,560.44 


807.02 

885.60 

68,753.81 


18,628.45 

556.21 

90,630.03 


8,878.00 
439.00 


415, 565. 41 


260.00 

629.06 

197.42 

9, 214. 12 

1,499.50 

2,488.90 


1,251.96 

338.10 

2,220.00 

17.089.06 


Total. 


966.112.51 

1,356.24 

61, 338.  U 

644.33 

1.363.87 

280.00 

2,070.00 

2. 845. 19 

2. 786. 00 
5,796.24 

327.09 

1, 406. 24 

784.00 

10, 843. 24 

6,815.72 

72.36 

21.887.02 

363.60 

1. 348. 01 
764.35 

26,178.87 

4,196.72 

282.74 

54, 689. 46 

686.46 

684.88 

35.836.94 

237.40 

57, 621. 95 

113.40 

2, 849. 06 

66.384.08 

5,132.48 

1,000.60 

182,754.27 

1,884.53 

33,308.09 

14,407.11 

1,831.41 

15,203.46 

307.02 

4, 923. 52 

107, 106. 18 

100.00 

30,863.76 

1,016.81 

223,035.91 

1,520.00 

13. 173. 24 

657.42 

1,846.38 

1,690.02 


1.643,463.32 


250.00 

1,352.04 

1,009.80 

40,594.06 

2, 133. 36 

638,570.16 

565.00 
1,251.96 

338.10 
2,220.00 

689. 184. 48 


a  Retnmed  American  goods. 
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PORTUGAIi.^ 

I.  STANDARD   OF  VALUE. 

The  monetary  unit  in  Portugal  is  a  simple  money  of  account,  with  no 
actual  existence,  called  a  real.  When  at  par  its  value  is  bWssg  of  the 
kilogram  of  gold  of  the  standard  of  eleven  twelfths;  in  exchange  on 
London  its  present  value  is  tttsVo e* 

•  Gold  and  silver  are  both  legal  tenders  for  the  payment  of  debts,  but 
silver  only  to  the  amount  of  5  milreis,  which  at  par  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  live  American  dollars.^    The  ratio  is  14.09  to  1. 

Gold  may  be  coined  on  private  account  on  payment  of  1  milreis  per 
kilogram. 

All  subsidiary  silver  coins  are  coined  exclusively  on  Government 
account. 

n.   AMOUNT   OF   CIRCULATION. 

Since  1891,  when  specie  payments  were  suspended,  neither  gold  nor 
silver  has  been  in  circulation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  Its  entire 
currency  consists  of  paper,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Portugal,  in  denomi- 
nations of  500  reis,  1  milreis,  5  milreis,  10  milreis,  and  the  highest  30 
milreis.  None  of  these  notes  contain  any  promise  to  pay.  The  entire 
wording  of  the  large  notes  is  as  follows: 

Bank  of  Portugal. 

Twenty  milreis. 

Gold. 

Signed  by  the  governor  and  the  director. 

The  smaller  notes  are  worded  in  the  same  way,  except  the  word  silver 
is  substituted  for  gold. 

The  Bank  of  Portugal  is  a  private  corporation.  The  Government  is 
not  connected  with  it  except  in  exercising  supervision  over  it. 

In  addition  to  this  currency  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  mint,  issues  small  paper  notes  of  the  value  of  50  and 
100  reis  (5  and  10  cents,  about)  and  bronze  coins  of  5, 10,  aud  20  reis. 

The  last  report  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  fixes  the  amount  of  its  notes 
in  circulation  at  66,104,608  miJreis  ($45,444,733),  and  this,  together  with 
the  i>aper  issued  by  the  mint  on  Government  account,  for  the  amounts 
of  50  and  100  reis  (5  and  10  cents,  about),  of  which  1,363,269  milreis 
($1,042,479)  is  in  circulation,  constitutes,  with  the  small  bronze  coins, 
the  entire  money  in  circulation.  As  against  a  little  over  56,104.608 
milreis  ($45,444,733)  of  notes  ^  the  bank  reports  on  hand :  Gold,  4,762^783 
milreis  ($5443,806);  silver,  8,154,121  milreis  ($8,809);  copper,  554,707 
milreis  ($599,084). 

III.   PER  CAPITA  CIRCULATION. 

The  director  of  the  mint  reports  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
per  capita  of  population  at  12.343  milreis  ($13.33  par),  the  last  census, 
of  1878,  serving  as  a  basis  for  this  calculation. 

'Reprinted  from  Part  II,  Special  Consular  Reports,  Money  and  Prices. 

»The  Portuguese  milreis  is  valued  at  $1.08  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

^In  reducing  the  rates  of  waees  for  the  "currency  of  the  country"  to  United  States 
currency,  Minister  Canith  values  the  milreis  at  81  cents,  its  par  value  is  $1.08. 
The  bank  notes  are  therefor.3  reduced  to  American  currency  nt  81  cents  tho  milreis, 
Avhile  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  are  reduced  at  par  value,  viz,  $1.08  the  mih-eis. 
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IV.   CHANGES  IN   THE  SYSTEM. 

Specie  payments  jvere  suspended  in  May,  1891,  by  royal  decree,  and 
gold  and  silver  ceased  to  circulate.  The  then  existing  trouble  with 
England  concerning  African  delimitations  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
the  decree. 

V.   CURRENCY  AND  WAGES. 

Since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  there  has  been  certainly 
some  increase  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  but  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  attract  attention.  The  average  rate  or  wages  paid  for  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  has  remained  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  the 
country  was  on  a  specie  basis. 

I  give  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  number  of  occupations,  expressed  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  also  in  the  equivalents  in  United 
States  currency  at  present  rate  of  exchange: 


Employees. 


Woolen  mills,  per  day: 

Children 

Women 

Cleftners 

Hen,  nnekilled 

Men,  skUled 

Men  and  women  spinners 

Head  fireman  or  juigineer 

Head  carder 

Weavers,  male  or  female 

Foreman 

Cotton  mills,  per  day : 

Male  carders 

Women  carders 

Women  carders,  piecework 

Boys 

GirU 

Male  spinners , 

Boys,  spinners 

Bench  workers,  boys  and  girls 

Men  weavers 

W  omen 

Apprentices 

Dyers , 

Stokers 

Blacksmiths 

T  orners 

Tinsmiths 

Can^enters 

Agricnltnral  labor,  per  day: 

Men,  field  labor 

Women,  field  labor 

Clilldren 

Domestic  labor: 

Gardeners,  per  dav , 

Household  servants- 
Cook  (man),  per  month 

Cook  (woman),  i>er  month 
Chambermaid,  per  month  , 

Seamstress,  per  day 

Mechanical,  per  day : 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Plasterer 


Milreis. 

United  States 

currency. 

0.170 

$0.14 

.200 

.16 

.250 

.20 

.400 

.32 

.500 

.40 

.050 

.62 

1.000 

.81 

1.100 

.80 

.800 

.05 

1.200-5.000 

$0.97-4.05 

.460 

.37 

.200 

.16 

.260 

.21 

.200 

.16 

.180 

.14 

.660 

.53 

.180 

.14 

.170 

.13 

.526 

.42 

.310 

.25 

.200 

.16 

.750 

.61 

.580 

.47 

.675 

.54 

.850 

.77 

.600 

.48 

.860 

.60 

.350 

.28 

.226 

.18 

.100 

.08 

.400 

.32 

8.000-12.000 

6.48-0.72 

6. 000-  8. 000 

4.86-6.48 

3.  OOO-  4. 000 

2.43-3.24 

.300-    .400 

.24-    .82 

.800 

.65 

.600-1.000 

.40-    .81 

.800 

.65 

VI.  PRICES. 


There  are  no  chambers  of  commerce  or  boards  of  trade  in  Portugal 
where  a  record  is  kept  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  man- 
ufactured goods,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  prices  of  to-day  as  com- 
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pared  with  those  of  previous  years  prior  to  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments.  In  a  general  way  it  can  only  be  said  that  while  labor,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  has  remained  at  substantially  the  same  wage,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  clothing,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes, 
hardware,  drugs,  etc.,  have  increased  about  25  per  cent,  which  is  about 
the  premium  of  gold. 

Geo,  Wm.  Oabuth,  Minister. 
Lisbon,  September  19 j  1896. 


AZORES. 

Trade  between  Fayal  and  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Artioles. 


Boer 

Clocks 

Com  shelJera 
Dry  goods... 
Glassware... 
Hardware  . . . 

Lumber 

Petroleum... 


Yalaes. 


$213. 00 

207.00 

75.00 

4, 866. 00 

32.00 

655.00 

4,825.00 

2,978.00 


Articles. 


Paints 

Plows  and  agricultaral  implementa. 

Rope 

Sugar 

Sewing  machines 

Tea 

Total ...'- 


Values. 


$53.00 
95.00 
415.00 
1, 847. 00 
1L3.00 
205. 00 


16,579.00 


EXPORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Quarter  ending- 

Articles. 

Sep^^BO, 

Dec.  31, 
1895. 

Mar.  81, 
1896. 

June  30, 
1886. 

Total 

FATAL. 

Ambergris • 

$700. 00 
73.60 

$700.00 

Straw  hats  and  lace  (in  1  box) 

73.60 

Sundries,  etc.,  and  two  watches  (in  1 
box)  a 

$70.00 
325.00 

70.00 

ST.  MICHAELA. 

Pineapple  plants 

825.00 

Total 

1,168.50 

1 

a  Goods  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Colin  O.  Manning,  Consul 


Fayax,  October  10, 1896. 
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lilSBON. 

Declared  value  of  exports  fnm  the  eoneular  district  of  Lisbon  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  June  SO,  1895, 


Quarter  ending— 

Artioles. 

"tk""' 

Dec.  81, 
1896. 

Mar.  31. 
1896. 

June  30, 
1896. 

Total. 

Arffolfl 

$1,250.96 

$1,250.96 
4  86 

liS" :;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

$4.86 

227.13 

336.64 

186,588.24 

3.65 

194.66 

4.86 

215,629.81 

306.66 

Cocoa 

227  13 

Corks 

881.05 
120,415.37 

$3,146.83 
169, 752. 62 

$846.49 
193.741.43 

5,210.51 

670,497.66 

3  65 

Cork  wood 

Karthen  woro 

Fumitiiref  household 

194  66 

Honoy 

4  86 

India  rablNEn',  crude 

158,544.70 

241,818.36 

85,342.61 

701,235.48 
306.66 

Iron  ore 

Uarble,  rough 

354.84 

854  84 

Rush  maiiniactnre,  chairs  ............. 

230.50 
241.21 
5, 970. 10 
707.66 
866.81 

1,220.51 
877.46 

8.079.13 

979.17 

14.59 

1,451.01 
8, 685. 13 
15  101  48 

Salt 

1,203.01 

1,863.45 

1.052.25 

678.83 

Sardinee 

Wine 

2,365.66 
1,171.16 

Wood  manufacture,  toothpicks 

289. 75 

Total 

282,584.84 

418,166.68 

287,946.81 

414,367.87 

1,403,065.70 

J.  B.  WiLBOB,  Oonsul, 


Lisbon,  July  10^  1896. 


RTJ8SIAJ 


GENERAL  TRADE  STATISTIOS. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  is 
slowly  growing  from  year  to  year,  and  its  industries,  which  so  far  are 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  supply  the  home  demand,  are  steadily 
increasing. 

Bussia  is  a  country  of  enormous  natural  wealth ;  consequently,  a  good 
deal  of  foreign  capital  from  England,  France,  Qermany,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States  is  being  invested  in  her  manufactories,  principally  in 
iron  works,  machine  shops,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  coal  and  gold 
mines,  india-rubber  and  salt  industries  It  is  estimated  that  France 
alone  has  8,000,000,000  francs  ($1,544,000,000)  invested  in  Bussia. 

The  latest  available  statistics  showing  Eussia's  exports  and  imports 
by  countries  are  for  the  year  1894,  and  these  statistics  were  only 
completed  in  June,  1896.  I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining 
statistics  showing  the  total  value  of  the  imx)orts  and  exports  for  the 
year  1895  and  up  to  May  1, 1896,  so  that  I  am  able  to  make  a  correct 
comparison  of  Russia's  trade  up  to  May  1, 1896,  with  the  previous  years. 

The  following  statements  (p.  356)  show  the  value  of  exports  and 
imports  of  Bussia  during  the  year  1894  by  countries,  and  in  totals  for 
the  year  1895,  and  during  the  first  four  months  of  1896,  reduced  to 
American  currency. 


1  In  respouso  to  circular  of  July  8,  1896. 
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Exports  from  Russia, 


From  Russia  1 


1884. 


Anstria-Hangary 

Belffiam 

Bulgaria 

Brazil 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Greece 

Denmark 

Jgyp* 

Spain 

Italy 

China 

Norway 

East  Indies 

Persia 

Portugal 

Bonmania 

Servia 

United  States 

Turkey 

France 

Switaerland 

Sweden 

Other  countries  not  mentioned. 


Total 

1896 

First  4  months  of— 

1896 

1896 

18M 


Food  sup- 
plies. 


Raw  and 

half-worked 

material. 


776.260 
615, 283 
147. 442 


$6,902,007 

6,201,628 

8,205 


Animals. 


$410,927 
1,002 


Manufac- 
tures. 


$368,412 
38,358 
14,814 


Total. 


$20,467,606 

13, 756, 271 

169,961 


018, 171 
376, 565 
983.721 
276,561 
887,166 
695.255 
908,621 
630,632 
82,485 
312, 986 
16 
918,843 


498,385 

2,769 

8.142 

492,759 

113. 087 

92,Q65 

302,196 

299.933 


30, 286, 413 

86.747,880 

6.241,659 

68,842 

1,361,885 

273.937 

55,111 

151.877 

852,019 

134.883 

33,436 

356,043 

117,584 

201. 055 

175.835 

852, 013 

2, 812,  Oil 

8,072,524 

739 

573, 017 

896,342 


425,240 

4,645.466 

301 

26,469 

27.419 

8,173 


376, 078 
1, 233. 992 
22.186 
37,428 
69.940 
8,984 


103, 106 


20.026 
'83,'262 


384,119 
234,717 


2,801 
109,008 


217,339.293 
198, 222, 558 

54.486,070 
52,915.786 
64,424,246 


111,876,355  , 

133.662,612  I 

83,558,546  I 

32,992,118  . 
29,906,576 


6.482.031 
7,780,932 

2. 516, 544 
2. 047, 262 
1, 464, 900 


46.965 

1,769,475 

4,966 

29,390 
1.988,863 


188,976 

2,776 

105 

579,978 

446, 179 


255,036 
5,395 


7,483,606 
15, 523, 314 


90. 105. 902 

76,003.403 

27.247.867 

2,409.300 

6,346.420 

081,259 

2,963,782 

13.829.474 

2,307,035 

2, 452, 835 

62,842 

6, 282, 775 

117.584 

3.971,678 

181.880 

a860,260 

8, 269, 767 

28.866,507 

92,^04 

2.133,950 

24, 310, 673 


334, 181, 294 
355, 189, 420 


1.581,578  92,143.238 
1,198.648  I  89,153,814 
1,021,832       96,817,654 


a  The  figures  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  real  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1894,  as  the 
Russian  oastoms  returns  cover  only  the  ''direct  exports,"  while  the  exports  for  the  United  States 
via  Great  Britain,  Germany,  etc.,  are  charged  to  these  countries.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury  I)epartment.  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Russia,  in  1894,  amounted  to 
$2,851,270. 

Imports  into  Rtusia, 


To  Russia  tram — 


^^^'  ;iialf-worked 
P"^-       I    material. 


1894. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

BhubU 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Greece 

I)enmark 

Egypt 

Spain 

Italy 

China 

Norway 

East  Indies 

Persia 

Puringal 

Roumania 

Servia 

United  States 

Turkey 

France 

Switserland 

Sweden 

Other  countries  not  mentioned . 

Central  Asiatic  Khanates 

Finland 


$1, 549, 171 

309,083 

9,827 

57,833 

6,092,293 

5,351,213 

407,453 

665,623 

265,211 

17,787 

422,125 

1.688.952 

16, 479, 324 

1,689,345 

21,501 

4,574,853 

699, 408 

52,297 

65 

82,461 

1,980,305 

8, 515, 234 

193, 551 

887,  879 

116,932 

703, 795 

1, 133. 568 


$6,668, 

6, 050, 

3, 

1.220, 

43, 218, 

42, 158. 

2,001, 

567, 

443, 

10,811, 

328, 

5.525, 

1,291. 

80. 

3,180, 

3, 248, 

527, 


Total 48.875,689 

1895 :  34,773,128 

First  4  months  of— 

1896 13,283,816 

1895 10,380,230 

1894 11,098,288 


Animals. 


Manufac- 
tures. 


$86, 


727 

514  ! 


$5, 596, 279 

2, 377. 524 

5,420 


20, 
144, 


304 
146 
36 
21 
13,806 
514 


385. 


284, 
541, 


253  ' 

3 

4| 
884  < 
13  . 
986 


22.877.089 
1,427,974 
6,809.559 
1.404.079 
794,066 
2.231,433 
68,910 
3, 784, 811 


166, 093, 197 
145, 130. 722 

38, 147, 538 
27,819,736 
33,982,596 


66,136 
493 


586.360 


19, 006, 631 

25,833.338 

641,273 

6,347 

102,126 

25,386 

13.726 

233,137 

1.634,304 

17. 014 

538 

1,010,557 

1,971 

37, 621 

309 

534,769 

210,053 

5, 130, 244 

2.760,617 

1. 063, 875 

71,642 

3.767 

4,190.074 


Totsl. 


$13,899,983 

8,746.698 

20.233 

1.278,108 

68,238,099 

73.489,680 

3.060,407 

1,239,268 

824,171 

10, 855, 360 

764,508 

7,447.970 

19,790.887 

1,786,919 

3, 202, 162 

0, 114. 063 

1,229,343 

994,043 

874 

23,494.819 

8,698,468 

14, 455. 530 

4, 858, 147 

2,745,820 

2,420,007 

776,472 

9,703,822 


2, 131, 494 
1,481.662 


70,519.442  '  287,619,861 
70. 157, 402  '  251, 562, 114 


480, 590  I  24, 685, 364  76, 597. 808 
668,484  19,900,538  68,068,988 
249, 200  17, 408, 666   62, 738, 8^ 
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The  exports  of  cereals  and  flour  decreased  during  tlie  first  four 
months  of  1896  $1,623,212,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1895, 
but  show  an  increase  of  $13,765,452  over  1894.  To  show  wherein  the 
changes  took  place,  I  have  prepared  the  following  statement: 

Exports  of  cereals  and  flour. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Oats 

B  u  ck  wheat 

Millet 

Maiae 

Pease 

Beans  and  lentils 

Buckwheat  groats 

All  other  groats 

MUletmeal 

Sarachinsk  rice 

Wheat  iloar 

Bye  floor 

All  other  floar  except  potato . 
Bran  and  other  flonr  waste. . . 
Oatmeal  and  siftings 


Total 43,304,»64 


18M. 


♦23, 

4, 
3, 


824,414 
734.042 
370,542 
809.254 
102, 800 
105,  508 
064.494 
663,060 
190,946 

3,598 

2,570 
57,568 

8,598 

655,350 

190,180 

18,364 

582, 748 

1,028 


1805. 


119, 380, 884 

5, 642, 178 

6,791,482 

5, 905, 346 

157.284 

135, 182 

3.118,952 

933,424 

286, 812 

22, 61G 

1,542 

70,  670 

1,028 

670, 256 

321,  764 

9,252 

1,561,766 

8,738 


45, 018, 176 


1804. 


$19. 337. 194 

4,727.258 

11,571,168 

11,739,760 

281.158 

203,030 

4,327.880 

065,202 

352,090 

19,018 

8,084 

133,126 

2,570 

722,684 

589,044 

11,308 

2,168,566 

6,168 


57, 160, 398 


TRADE  WITH  THE  TJNITED   STATES. 

The  following  detailed  statement  shows  the  direct  exports  from  Enssia 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  as  oflScially 
invoiced : 

JSa^orts  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 

Paper  rubles. 

United  States 
dollars. 

Albumen  of  blood 

35,268.80 

1,475.52 

61,930.20 

297,224.58 

7,115.36 

8.514.68 

45,084.58 

160,321.80 

961. 12 

15,903.62 

2,789.94 

117, 567. 14 

1, 794. 48 

100.00 

23,059.48 

77,098.26 

981.06 

626,569.84 

20R.82 

156, 028. 46 

3,325.56 

1,496.40 

25,701.16 

56,522.58 

527.58 

12, 615. 68 

2. 080. 40 

1, 200. 00 

36,296.3» 

17, 2:».  48 

9.284.34 

1, 002, 143. 04 

6,842.50 

27,650.72 

64, 183. 38 

447,468.04 

17,626.65 
737. 76 

Birchoil 

Boltropea 

30, 065. 10 

Bristles 

148, 612. 29 

Bronzes 

3, 557. 68 

Bn  fiFalo  hides 

1,757.34 

Calfskins 

22,542.20 

f 'amol's  hair .* r-,- 

84, 660. 90 

Caviar                                           .  .....  .                   .....r, 

480.56 

Church  articles 

7, 951. 81 

Cork  shayinm 

1,394.97 

Crash      ^                  ; ;      :::::::; : 

68, 783. 57 

Down 

897.24 

Drags 

60.00 

Fiain>ladderB                                                          

11, 529. 74 

Flax.      .  .                      

38, 549. 13 

Fur 

490.53 

Goatftkins                                                           

812, 784. 67 

Haircloth.                              .               

101.91 

Hemp 

78, 014. 23 

Hemp  seed • 

1,662.78 

Hops.      .                  

748.20 

Horsehair 

12,850.58 

Horse  manes 

28, 261. 29 

Horsehides                      ....  ...  .......................................... 

263.79 

Horsetails        

6,307.84 

Human  hair. 

1,040.20 

Household  orticlefi                     .           ..   ...   ............................... 

600.00 

India-rubber  shoes  old..     ..   .............................•.•.>•.'••••..* 

18, 148. 19 

8, 617. 74 

Lieatber  dreiMed                 .                 ................... 

4, 642. 17 

Licorice  root    .          ...............................••......•...•.>•••.... 

501,071.82 

3, 421. 25 

Lvconotlitim                     ......    ............ 

13, 825. 36 

^ail  nlatea  models    

32, 091. 69 

Manganese  ore 

223. 784. 02 
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Exports  to  the  United  /Sto/f«— Continued. 


Articlea. 

Paper  rubles. 

United  States 
dollars. 

Matches 

1,204.32 

974.00 

231.40 

7.176.68 

86,227.90 

299.18 

4,661.56 

71,248.64 

1,000.78 

165.00 

4,002.04 

28. 905. 32 

477.24 

54,050.04 

23,913.22 

884, 147. 64 

2,358.60 

16,564.12 

814. 98 

654.80 

11,780.60 

247.30 

971.50 

2,110,090.76 

49,484.54 

602.16 

Mats 

487.00 

Meat,  ainoked 

115. 70 

Millet  seed 

3,588.34 

Oakuin,  tarred - 

18,113.95 

Papier-milch^  goods 

149. 59 

ParafliDuiD 

2,330.78 

PlfttiDiim-^.T  - , ...r 

35, 624. 32 

Porcelain  ware 

603.80 

Kaven's-duck 

82.50 

Bennets 

2,001.02 

Knbbcr  waste 

14, 452. 66 
238.62 

Salted  entrails 

Shee  t  iron 

27, 028. 32 

Silver  and  gold  articles 

11, 956. 61 

Skins,dry 

192, 073. 82 

Sugar-beet  seeds 

1, 179. 80 

Sundries 

7, 782. 06 

Tea 

157. 49 

Tobacco ..         

827. 15 

Tow 

5,890.80 

Wheat 

123.65 

AVooden  ware......                                      ...               ....                 ......... 

485.75 

Wool 

1, 055, 045. 38 

Books 

27, 717. 27 

Total 

6,167,664.84 
7,291,375.82 

3, 083, 832. 42 

Total  for  1895 

3,615,687.91 

Decrease 

1, 123, 710. 98 

561,855.40 

The  existing  obstructions  to  direct  commercial  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Eussia  are: 

1.  The  slow  and  expensive  transportation  of  freights,  there  being  no 
direct  transportation  line  between  the  two  countries;  goods  shipped 
from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa,  being  forwarded  to 
British  or  other  foreign  ports  for  reshipment  to  their  destination.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  transportation  of  goods  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
New  York  averages  five  weeks,  and  the  freight  rates  are,  for  instance, 
on  sheet  iron,  $7.30  per  ton;  on  crash,  $8.02  per  ton;  on  goatskins, 
$10.21  per  ton,  etc. 

2.  German  manufactures  are  injuring  United  States  trade  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  in  the  machinery  line.  Germans  are  now  supplying 
Bussia  with  machinery  which  heretofore  has  been  imported  from  the 
United  States.  They  imitate  American  i)atent8,  and  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  transportation,  can  afford  to  sell  at  cheaper 
rates  than  the  American  manufacturers. 

3.  The  manufacturers  and  business  firms  in  the  United  States  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  business  promptly  on  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days, 
which  is  too  short  for  Russian  purchasers,  who  usually  require  six, 
nine,  and  even  twelve  months,  but  they  are  willing  and  do  pay  prices 
accordingly.  Again,  the  American  exporters  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  Russian  trade,  and  appear  to  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  Russian  merchant;  consequently,  many  goods  from  the 
United  States  are  sold  first  to  English  commission  men,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  Russian  trade  and  understand  the  merchants'  busi- 
ness ways.  These  English  commission  men  sell  the  same  goods  or 
material  t6  Russia  for  the  desired  time,  charging  their  profits  thereon 
accordingly. 

What  would  help  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  Russia,  according  to 
my  judgment,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  place  in  the 
proper  location,  where  the  goods  would  be  permanently  exposed,  by 
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samples,  for  examination  by  the  Eussiaii  merchants  and  public,  so  that 
they  could  select  and  order  what  they  desire.  American  goods  are 
liked  in  this  country,  and  are  acknowledged  in  general  as  neat  and 
practical.  American  manufacturers  and  business  houses,  if  they  wish 
to  do  business  at  home,  are  obliged  to  send  their  agents  with  samples 
to  purchasers  throughout  the  United  States  at  least  three  or  four  times 
every  year,  and  if  such  a  course  is  necessary  at  home,  it  is  much  more 
so  in  foreign  countries.  Working  up  trade  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  United  States  consuls  is  inefifective.  The  consul  can  advise  and 
furnish  information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  country  in  which  he  is 
located,  but  he  can  not  solicit  orders. 

OOMMEBCIAL   CREDITS. 

The  Government  bank  of  Bussia  makes  loans  on  goods  of  home 
manufacture  in  transit,  not  easily  spoiled,  i.  e.,  on  warehouse  receipts, 
bills  of  lading  of  steamship  and  forwarding  companies,  and  on  dupli- 
cates of  railway  bills,  etc.,  but  loans  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture 
can  be  made  only  by  a  special  order  from  the  council  of  the  bank  con- 
firmed by  the  minister  of  finance.  Bills  are  discounted  for  three  and 
six  months,  exceptionally  twelve  months,  and  the  rates  charged  are 
4^  per  cent  for  three  months,  5^  per  cent  for  six  months,  7  per  cent  for 
nme  months,  and  7^  per  cent  for  twelve  months. 

COMMERCIAL  LICENSES. 

Every  person,  be  he  native  or  foreigner,  can  open  a  business  or  trade 
in  this  country.  All  that  is  required  is  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  law.  The  commercial  license  and  taxes 
charged  to  native  and  foreigners  are  the  same. 

The  revenues  collected  from  commercial  enterprises  are  divided  into 
two  principal  categories,  namely:  Fundamental,  consisting  of  fixed 
assessments  on  obligatory  documents,  which  are  necessary  for  carrying 
on  commercial  enterprises,  and  taxes  from  the  exact  or  approximate 
income  of  the  business,  divided  as  follows: 

First,  the  general  fundamental  taxes  on  dififerent  commercial  and 
professional  documents;  second,  additional  taxes — (a)  $326  on  first 
guild  certificates,  taken  out  by  joint  stock  companies  and  societies,  by 
real-estate  banks,  founded  on  a  reciprocal  responsibility  of  the  bankers, 
by  social  banks,  by  city  credit  companies,  and  by  societies  of  mutual 
credit;  (b)  10  per  cent  tax  on  certificates,  for  hawking  trade  everywhere, 
for  retail  business,  on  professional  of  first  and  second  class  in  localities 
where  the  assessment  of  nonguild  enterprise  is  not  introduced,  and  on 
tickets  and  certificates  of  first  and  second  guild  in  localities  where  even 
the  guild  enterprises  are  not  subject  to  a  general  assessment;  third, 
market  tax  for  tickets  and  clerk  certificates;  fourth,  fines  and  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  rules  established  for  commerce  and  trade. 
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The  amounts  of  fandaniental  taxes  charged  on  the  following  certiQ- 
cates  and  tickets  are: 


Names  of  documents. 


I.  CERTIPICATBS. 

Guild  certificates: 

1  guild 

2  guild 

Certificate  for  retail 

Certificate  for  hawking 

Certificate  for  peddling 

Clerks'  certificates: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Passport  certificates  for  merchants'  families : 

1  guild 

2  guild 

Trade  certificates: 

First  category 

Second  category 

Third  category 


XI.  TiCKms. 


With  certificates  of  1  guild . 
With  certificates  of  2  guild . 
For  retail 


Classes  of  localities. 


$290.41 

67.68 

15.42 

8.22 

3.08 

18.00 


7.71 
8.08 

15.42 
10.28 
5.14 


28.27 
18.00 
5.14 


II. 


$290.41 

48.83 

12.85 

8.22 

3.08 

18.00 
3.08 

7.71 
3.08 

12.85 
9.25 
4.03 


23. 13 
12.85 
4.11 


III. 


9290.41 

38.55 

10.28 

8.22 

3.08 

18.00 
3.08 

7.71 
3.08 

10.28 
7.20 
3.60 


18.00 
10.28 
3.08 


IV. 


$290.41 

23.27 

7.71 

8.22 

3.08 

18.00 
3.08 

7.71 
3.08 

7.71 
5.14 
2.57 


12.85 
7.71 
2.06 


V. 


$290.41 
20.56 
5.14 
8.22 
3.08 

18.00 
3.08 

7.71 
3.08 

5.14 
3.60 
1.54 


10.28 
5.14 
1.03 


CITIZENSHIP  AND   CIVIL  BIGHTS. 

A  foreigner  enjoys  tlie  same  civil  rights  as  a  Russian  subject,  except 
that  he  is  not  eligible  to  office.  Kequirements  for  persons  wishing  to 
become  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  the  same  for  every  foreigner. 
First,  an  application  must  be  filed  with  the  ministry  of  interior.  A  for- 
eigner must  reside  at  least  five  years  in  Russia  without  intermission, 
before  an  application  can  be  presented  for  citizenship.  Wlien  such  appli- 
cation has  been  presented,  the  police  authorities  of  the  district  where  the 
applicant  resides  are  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  past  conduct  of  the 
applicant,  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the  application  is  usually  granted, 
and  the  person  is  then  notified  to  appear  at  the  proper  office  and  there 
take  the  required  oath  of  allegiance.  But  a  Russian  subject  becoming 
a  citizen  of  any  foreign  country  without  first  obtaining  consent  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  do  so,  is  liable  to  be  punished  at  any  time  he 
may  return  to  Russia. 

CUBRBNCY. 

During  the  year  1895,  no  change  of  any  importance  took  place  in  the 
Russian  money  system.  The  currency  in  Russia  is  all  in  paper,  and 
the  paper  or  credit  ruble,  though  redeemable  in  silver,  has  appreciated 
in  value  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  toward 
which  the  Russian  Government  has  been  gradually  working.^  The 
yearly  average  rate  of  paper  ruble  is  2.70  francs  and  is  figured  at  51.4 
cents.  According  to  the  decree  of  the  imperial  minister  of  finance  in 
December,  1895,  the  Government  bank  will  redeem  paper  rubles  at  the 
following  rate:  One  paper  ruble  for  0.666  copecks  in  gold,  or  1  gold 
ruble  for  1.50  paper  rubles;  and  as  1  gold  ruble  is  equal  to  77.2  cents, 
consequently  0.666  gold  ruble  or  credit  ruble  is  equal  to  51.4  cents. 

Gold  is  coined  in  denominations  of  10  rubles,  called  imperial,  and  5 


'See  report  of  Russian  minister  of  finance,  p.  236,  "Review  of  World's  Commerce," 
Vol.  I|  Commercial  Relations,  for  present  status  of  Rnssia's  currency  system. 
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rubles,  called  half  imperial.  Imperials  authorized  weight  is  3  zolotniks 
2.4  dolees  (199.138  grains)  0.900  fine;  half  imperials,  1  zolotnik  49.2 
dolees  (99.569  grains)  0.900  fine.  They  are  accepted  by  the  Government 
for  full  value  as  long  as  they  do  not  weigh  less  than  3  zolotniks  1  dolee 
(198.175  grains)  and  1  zolotnik  48  dolees  (98.745  grains),  respectively. 
The  silver  and  copper  coins  are  accepted  as  long  as  their  denominations 
on  the  face  are  distinguishable.  The  actual  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation in  Eussia  on  August  1,  1896,  was  about  1,300,000,000  rubles, 
consisting  of  1,121,281,634  paper  or  credit  rubles  ($576,338,759.87), 
162,725,376.10  silver  rubles  (at  39.8  cents=J64,764,699.68),  and  8,571,- 
928.34^  rubles  in  copper.  Bussia  has  gold  coin  and  in  bars  in  value  of 
649,500,000  rubles  ($501,414,000),  of  which  very  little  is  in  circulation. 

WAGES. 

The  following  data  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  paid  to 
laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  in  different  factories,  domestic  serv- 
ants, store  clerks,  and  other  employees.  The  minimum  wages  are  paid 
to  new  workmen,  women,  and  children.  The  difference  of  the  pay 
depends  upon  the  localities,  the  season,  and  other  conditions.  Daily 
working  hours  are  in  most  of  the  places  fourteen  hours,  in  some  twelve, 
and  in  very  few  ten,  with  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  intermission. 
Ten  hours'  labor  a  day  is  called  in  Eussia  the  *' American  system:" 

Wages  in  Eussia, 


Ocoupatioo. 

Monthly  wages. 

Oocnpation. 

Monthlywages. 

COTTON  FACT0RIB8.  a 

Cotton  Doelen 

$13.57 
9.77 
8.48 
19.53 
7.97 
13.57 
9.74 
8.48 
24.67 
8.22 
9.25 
7.71 
9.87  1 
28.27  ' 
38.55 
15.42 
21.59 
18.00 
10.28 
16.42 

49.35 

79.18 

49.35 

61.68 

60.37 

29.81 

23.64 

49. :» 

49.35 

14.40 

61.40 

61.68 

71.96  1 

15.42 

GLASS  MANUFACTOBIE8.  C 

Blowers 

$71.96 
25  70 

Sorters 

Polishers 

Drawers 

72.37 

Combers 

Molders 

5.14 

Linen-cloth  makers.     ... 

Potters  

15  42 

Bolt  makers 

rrlniia  mAltAm 

38.55 

Frame  tenders 

Stokers 

10.28 

Kibbon  makers 

Cutters 

10.28 

Spinners.    ...................... 

Jar  makers  »,rr--T....» ^r..     . 

7.71 

Doffers 

Aids  

3.60 

Twisters 

8TONKCUTTKR8.  d 

Cutters 

Creelers 

Winders  of  jam  on  reels 

Aids  of  fnaao  sninners 

24.67 

Hewers 

23.13 

Machinists 

Polishers 

33.92 

Steam  mechanicians     ...  .     ... 

Aids 

8  22 

Locksmiths 

TOBACCO  FACTOBIBS.  e 

JBlacksmiths 

Hammer  men 

20.56 
29.81 
20  56 

Carpenters 

jn.aouiuo  crnmuers 

CilFUr  Tnalrftnt  ....,..,.•-....... 

CAflT-IBON  AND   HECHANIC 

Ciirarette  makers 

16.42 

rOUNDRIKS.  b 

Sorters  

24.67 

Modelers 

Fillers      • 

25  70 

Casters 

Glners    

13.88 

GoDDersmiths 

Driers     

17.48 

Locksmiths 

Paper  cutters 

18.50 

Tamers  andparers 

10.80 

Trimmers 

Packers    

16  96 

Turners  and  tenders 

Machinists 

86.00 

Riveters 

Clickers 

36.00 

Tinners      -.- 

Polishers 

Blacksmiths 

Mechanics .  .. 

86.00 

Machinists 

Kn  jrravers 

61.68 

Stokers 

Case  men 

88.66 

a  Yearly  average:  Maximum,  $113.14;  minimum,  $64.25;  average,  $81.12. 

&  Annual  wages:  Maximum,  $310.45;  minimum,  $82.83;  average,  $165.50. 

« Annual  wages:  Maximum,  $186.58;  minimum,  $52.48;  average,  $125.78. 

d Annual  wages:  Maximum,  $221;  minimum,  $186;  average,  $199.43. 

e  Annual  wages :  Maximum,  $128;  minimum,  $60.14;  average,  $76.60. 

/Annual  wages:  Maximum,  $199,90;  miuimam,  $100.56;  average,  $168.55;^  t 
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Wages  in  EuaHa — Continued. 


OccapatioD. 

Monthly  wages. , 

$28.27 
20.56 

0.25 
46.25  i 

6.17 
48.83 

20.60 
18.00 
10.28 
10.80 
8.74 

Occnpatlon. 

Monthly  wages. 

TYPOGRAPHIC  INDU8TBIBS— con- 
tinued, a 

CLRRK8  IN  STORES,  AND  BOOK- 
KEEPERS. 0 

Male  clerks 

$12. 85  to  25. 7(1 
7  71  to  15  42 

Book  binders   •..•••••«••••••••••• 

Female  clerks ........... 

Printers   

Bookkeepers ,  ..r....... 

38. 55  to  51. 40 

Phototvners 

Male  cooks 

^Tinreiitir^fi       .•••.••.*•••...•• 

MaohinlBta 

7. 71  to  16. 42 

BRICK  MANUFACTOBIE8.  b 

Female  cooks 

5. 14  to   7.71 

Burners   ........................ 

Male  servants 

5. 14  to  12  85 

Molders 

Female  servants 

3. 60  to   4.11 

Loaders  and  nnloadera 

Crardeuers 

10. 28  to  18. 00 

Kneadera     ...................... 

Wheelers 

a  Annual  wages :  Maximam,  $100.90;  nihiiraam,  $100.55;  average,  $158.55. 
6Annaal  wages:  Maximum,  $135.70;  mlnimam,  $62.40;  average, $84.76. 
e  Working  hoars  f^om  0  o'clock  a.  m.  to  0  o'clock  p.  m. 
d  Washerwomen  receive  from  31  to  36  cents,  per  day  and  board. 

Miicellaneous, 


Industry. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaving.... 

Wool  spinning  and  combing 

Silk  weaving 

Tapestry  manufacture 

Leather  manufacture 

Production  of  leather  articles 

Paper  factories 

Sugar  factories 

Plated-goods  factories 

Chemical  industries 

Match  industries 

Flour  industries 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Wood-furniture  factories 

Wire  and  horseshoe  nail  factories 
Sawmills 


Yearly  earnings  of  a  workman. 


Maximum.   Minimum.    Average. 


$104.00 
123.36 
131.58 
128.50 
206.63 
257.00 
120.79 
158.29 
192.23 
179.90 
103.58 
191.88 
154.20 
223.08 
128.50 
182. 21 
149.06 


$62.20 
78.64 
73.00 
80.70 

117.20 


71.96 
69.50 

152. 14 
69.58 
45.50 

118. 43 
87.38 
85.32 
71.96 

141.35 
56.54 


$78.58 
97.95 
106.45 
107.62 
168.88 
257.00 
89.36 
82.06 
177.04 
146.00 
62.51 
156.58 
108.47 
180.55 
89.87 
167.24 
12L90 


Mailway  employees. 


Employment. 


Chief  of  principal  stations 

Chief  of  half  stations 

Assistants  of  chiefs  of  principal  stations 

Ticket  agents 

Conductors  on  passenger  trains 

Conductors  on  freight  trains 

Locomotive  engineers,  Class  I 

Locomotive  engineers.  Class  II 

Locomotive  engineers.  Class  III 

Locomotive  engineers.  Class  IV 

Assistant  engineers.  Class  I 

Assistant  engineers.  Class  II 

Assistant  engineers,  Class  III 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Train  stove  attendants 

Couplers 

Switchmen 

Signalmen 


Yeariy  wages. 

$308. 40  to  $1,642. 00 

277.56 

154. 20  to 

771.00 

246. 72  to 

370.00 

183. 00  to 

308.40 

154. 20  to 

215.88 

308. 40  to 

339.24 

277.66 

246.72 

215.88 

200.46 

169.62 

in.  00 

00.32 

186.00 

61. 08  to 

1U.00 

154. 20  to 

370.00 

83. 40  to 

123.86 

164.20 

Sectiou  hands  Lired  by  the  day  receive  from  36  to  41  cents. 
Locomotive  engineers,  in  addition  to  their  yearly  wages,  receive 
extra  pay,  which  depends  on  the  amount  of  fuel  saved  by  them.    They 
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are  allowed  a  certain  qnantity  of  fuel  for  running  locomotiveR,  and  in 
case  this  quantity  is  not  consumed,  they  receive  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  quantity  saved,  which  is  generally  settled  every  three  months. 
Consequently,  locomotive  engineers  on  Bussian  railways  are  very 
economical  with  fuel. 

Joiners  receive  from  42  cents  to  $1.03  per  day;  carpenters,  61  to  60 
ceuts  per  day;  masons,  72  cents  and  upward;  tailors,  55  cents.  Com- 
mon laborers  receive  36  to  41  cents  per  day,  but  outside  of  factories, 
labor  is  very  seldom  hired  by  the  day,  nearly  everything  being  done 
by  the  job. 

HOUSE  RENTS  AND  LIVING  EXPENSES. 

The  rents  in  larger  cities  are  very  high ;  consequently,  laborers  hardly 
ever  occupy  a  room  with  their  families  by  themselves :  but  usually  one 
family  rents  a  compartment  of  two  or  three  rooms  ana  sublets  portions 
of  the  rooms  to  other  families,  so  that  three  or  four  and  even  more 
families  can  be  found  living  in  one  room.  To  each  family  is  assigned 
enough  space  for  bed,  trunk,  and  two  or  three  chairs,  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  from  $1.03  to  $1.54  per  month.  The  subletting  of  spaces 
in  one  room  to  families  here  is  done  on  the  same  principle  as  office 
desk  rooms  are  sublet  to  business  men  in  the  United  States,  where  in 
one  room  can  be  found  several  representatives  of  different  businesses 
partitioned  off  simply  by  a  railing,  but  here  the  dividing  line  between 
the  families  is  sometimes  one  curtain,  sometimes  not  even  that.  Con- 
sequently, the  houses  in  the  laboring  districts,  with  poor  or  no  ventila- 
tion, are  overcrowded,  supplied  with  bad  water  and  a  poor  system  of 
sewerage,  which  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  typhoid  fever  (typhus 
abdomalis)  which  ravages  Eussian  cities,  S^.  Petersburg  in  particular, 
especially  in  the  winter.  From  the  foregoing  statements,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  question  will  rise.  How  can  the  laborer  live  on  such  wages? 
I  shall  therefore  explain  his  mode  of  living  and  state  the  costs  in 
larger  cities  of  the  principal  necessaries  he  must  purchase. 

On  account  of  the  high  rents  and  expensive  living  in  larger  cities, 
most  of  the  laborers  have  their  families  living  in  small  country  villages, 
and  only  the  working  members  of  the  family  in  the  cities. 

These  city  workers  get  their  meals  at  boarding  houses,  for  which  they 
pay  the  following  prices : 

Breakfast,  consists  of  2  to  4  glasses  of  tea,  for  which  is  paid  4  kopecks; 
1  pound  of  bread,  3  kopecks;  1  small  green  cucumber  or  1  common 
herring,  1  kopeck  (altogether  about  4J  cents). 

Dinner,  consists  of  1  large  plate  of  soup  called  shchi,  made  in  sum- 
mer of  fresh  cabbage  and  in  winter  of  sour  cole,  at  4  kopecks;  one  half 
portion  of  white  gruel  made  of  millet  or  of  black  gruel  made  of  buck- 
wheat, at  4  kopecks;  1  pound  of  bread  or  potatoes,  at  3  kopecks;  glass 
of  kwas  (Russian  beer),  1  kopeck  (altogether  about  6^  cents). 

Supper  costs  from  7  to  8  kopecks  (3^  to  4^  cents).  Lodging  costs  5 
kopecks  (2^  cents),  including  a  glass  of  tea. 

The  laboring  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  buy  only  the  very  com- 
mon necessaries,  i.  e.,  the  cheapest  offered  in  the  market,  costing,  for 
instance,  coffee,  40  kopecks  (21  cents)  per  pound;  sugar,  15  to  16  kopecks 
(7i  to  8  cents)  per  pound;  tea,  120  up  (62  cents)  per  pound;  salt,  2 
kopecks  (1  cent)  per  pound;  wheat  flour,  4  to  6  kopecks  (2  to  3  cents) 
per  pound;  rye  flour,  1  to  2 J  kopecks  per  pound;  beef,  7  to  10  kopecks 
(3  J  to  5  cents)  per  pound ;  pork,  14  to  17  kopecks  (7  to  8J  cents)  per  pound ; 
mutton,  10  to  14  kox)ecks  (5  to  7  cents)  per  pound ;  vttal,  10  to  14  kopecks 
(5  to  7  cents)  per  pound;  potatoes,  7  kopecks  to  1  ruble  (36  to  51  cents) 
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per  bushel;  cabbage,  5  to  10  kopecks  (2 J  to  6  cents)  per  head;  eggs,  from 
15  kopecks  (8  cents)  np  per  dozen;  butter,  from  26  kopecks  (13  cents) 
up  per  pound;  milk,  5  to  10  kopecks  (2^  to  5  cents)  per  quart. 

Men's  suits  cost  from  $2.06  upward;  boots  from  $1.55  upward  per 
pair;  women's  dresses,  $1.55  and  upward,  and  women's  shoes,  $1.03. 
Summer  clothing  of  laboring  men  as  well  as  women  is  light,  made  of 
linen,  over  which  they  wear  a  long  and  wide  overcoat,  madeof  sheepskin, 
in  winter. 

RATES   OF  WAGES  FOR  AGRICULTXTRAL  LABOR. 

Agricultural  labor  in  Eussia  is  hired  in  three  different  ways :  First, 
by  the  year;  second,  by  the  season  or  by  the  month;  and,  third,  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job.  The  workmen  hired  by  the  year  or  by  the  season  gen- 
erally live  on  the  estate,  and,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  are  boarded 
and  lodged.  When  hired  by  the  day,  they  are  sometimes  given  their 
meals,  but  more  generally,  such  expenses  are  deducted.  The  wages  paid 
to  yearly  workmen  fluctuate  very  little.  Of  course,  labor  is  cheapest 
where  the  population  is  thickest,  and  dearest  in  the  sparsely  i>opulated 
districts,  but  in  some  regions,  the  wages  paid  are  influenced  not  only 
by  the  ratio  of  the  population,  but  by  the  development  of  the  non- 
agricultural  industries.  Then,  the  wages  paid  are  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  hands  seeking  work,  upon  good  or  bad  crops,  and  the  dif- 
ferent seasons.  Consequently,  the  wage  fluctuates  considerably.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  wages  paid  by  the  year  to  men  and 
women,  and  by  the  day  in  the  busiest  seasons  in  the  diflerent  agricul- 
tural parts  of  Eussia: 


LocaUtiea. 


Southern  Steppe 

South  western  Kasaia, 

Little  Rassia 

Central  Rusaia 

Korthem  KuBsia 

Ural  region 

Baltic  provinces 


Annnal  wages. 


Men. 


$46.25 
21.60 
29.81 
28.27 
29. 81 
25.57 
42.15 


Women. 


$23.13 
14.40 
17.50 
15.42 
18.00 
14.40 
19.00 


Average  wages  per  day. 


During 
spring 
sowing. 


$0.27 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.81 
.21 
.31 


Dnrins 

hay  uiaK 

ing. 


$0.41 
.26 
.28 
.28 
.36 
.26 
.36 


During 
harvest- 
ing. 


$0.64 
.28 
.83 
.31 
.83 
.26 
.86 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Bussia  has  coastwise  steamship  lines,  but  no  great  through  ocean- 
traffic  lines.  She  has  direct  steamship  communication  with  England, 
Sweden  and  Forway,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France, 
but  none  with  the  United  States.  She  has  about  56,000  versts  (37,128 
miles)  of  natural  and  artificial  interior  waterways.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  rivers  Volga  and  Oka,  Kama,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  and 
in  the  East,  the  Yenisei  and  Amur  rivers.  Russia  has  at  present 
about  35,500  versts  (23,536  miles)  of  railroads,  but  many  branches  are 
in  progress.  The  Great  Siberian  Railway,  which  is  expected  to  reach 
Lake  Baikal  at  the  close  of  this  season,  when  completed  to  Vladivos- 
tok, will  be  one  of  the  greatest  traffic  routes  in  Europe.  It  will  open 
up  not  only  a  fine  agricultural  country,  but  a  country  of  great  richness 
in  minerals,  and  it  will  unite  European  Bussia  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  bring  the  Russian  Empire  closer  to  the  United  States. 

Here  I  repeat  what  I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  that  there  will 
be  a  good  opening  for  American  products  in  Siberia.    But  one  thing 
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must  be  done,  and  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz,  the  establishment  of 
a  direct  transportation  line  between  Vladivostok  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  necessary  to  insure  successful  American  trade  with 
eastern  Bussia. 

John  Karel,  Consul- General, 

St.  Petersburg,  September  12y  1896. 


RirSSIA'S  foreign  trade  nr  1896. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  of  1896,  an  official  statement  has  been  com- 
piled, showing  the  exports  and  imports  during  the  first  nine  months 
in  1896,  from  January  1  jto  October  1,  of  European  Bussia,  including 
the  Black  Sea  border  of  the  Caucasian  region  and  the  trade  with 
Finland,  with  comparison  of  the  years  1895  and  1894  for  the  same 
period,  with  the  following  results:  In  1896,  it  amounted  to  875,592,000 
rubles  ($450,054,288) ;  in  1895,  it  amounted  to  864,084,000  rubles  ($444,- 
139,176)  +  1.33  per  cent;  in  1894,  it  amounted  to  850,842,000  rubles 
($437,332,788)  +  2.98  per  cent. 

Out  of  these  totals,  the  exports  amounted  to,  in  1896,  471,219,000 
rubles  ($242,206,566);  in  1895,  495,881,000  rubles  ($254,882,834)  -  4.95 
per  cent;  in  1894,  470,810,000  rubles  ($241,996,340);  and  the  imports 
amounted  to,  in  1896,  404,373,000  rubles  ($207,847,722);  in  1895, 
368,203,000  rubles  ($189,256,342)  +  9.82  per  cent;  in  1894,  380,032,000 
rubles  ($195,336,448)  +  6.4  per  cent;  which  show  that  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  in  the  nine  months  of  1896  by  the  sum  of  66,846,000 
rubles  ($34,358,844). 

According  to  the  separate  groups  of  articles,  the  exports  in  1896  show 
a  decrease  in  provisions  and  in  raw  and  half-worked  materials  as  com- 
pared with  1895,  and  only  in  provisions  as  compared  with  1894.  The 
exports  from  January  1  to  October  1,  during  the  last  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  groups  of  articles,  were: 


Provisions 

Kaw  and  half -worked  materials 

Animals 

Manufactured  art  ides 

Total 


1894. 


$150,602,278 

74, 204, 124 

4, 634, 738 

3,  405, 200 


241,906,340 


1896. 


$140, 201, 864 

05.876,934 

6, 820, 274 

8,074,762 


254.882,834 


1896. 


$140,347,700 

00,076,972 

6, 034, 874 

4,847,020 


242, 206, 566 


The  export  of  provisions  formed  57.94  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
exi)orted,  and  the  breadstuff's,  which,  according  to  the  table  below, 
formed  82.46  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  provisions  exi>orted 
as  shown  by  separate  articles,  decreased  in  value  12.11  per  cent  in  1896 
as  compared  with  1895,  and  19.04  per  cent  as  compared  with  1894: 


BreadstufTs.  . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1804. 

1805. 

108, 046, 502 
46,943,021 
61,615,348 
58,145,062 
601,373 
878,244 
14,635,303 

1806. 

1891. 

1895. 

1805. 

Wheat  ..■..••••..  .bushels . . 

80, 833, 101 
87,045,753 
85,384,254 
85,280,745 
1, 125, 491 
033,134 
29, 195, 118 

94.040,463 

40, 170, 086 

44,319,204 

50,333,357 

447,638 

604,078 

7,082,000 

$50,510,700 
15,718,120 
25, 705, 140 
25,543,744 
591,614 
353,632 
13, 137, 326 

$60, 008, 036 
20, 135, 050 
18,706,080 
14, 947, 120 
352,  000 
328,060 
6,446,588 

$57, 675, 940 

Rye do.... 

Barley do.... 

Oata.. do.... 

Buckwheat do.... 

Millet do.... 

MaiM do.... 

17, 306, 330 
15.000,526 
12,700,164 
207,142 
310.  456 
2, 702, 048 
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Exports  of  provisiona  and  hreadatuffs — Continued. 


Breodstaffs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896.        1       1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Pease bnshels.. 

Fhaselbeans,lentll.pouods. . 
Buckwheat,  groats,  andoth- 

era pounds.. 

Millet  meal do.... 

Rice do.... 

Flour: 

Wheat harrela.. 

Rye do.... 

All  other do 

Bran    and    other    milling 

waste tons.. 

All  other  cereals do.... 

2,976,833 
80, 168, 640 

2&,384,a')2 

4,839,008 

144,448 

441,082 
676, 363 
23,952 

293.482 
1,065 

4,296,124 
65,254,384 

23,617,248 

3. 863, 984 

216,672 

513,491 

577,055 

17,135 

243,539 
939 

3, 400, 565 
52, 290, 176 

15,925,302 

3,286,192 

483,344 

487,880 

589,653 

8,291 

275,972 
397 

$1,918,248 
1, 118, 464 

485,730 

199,432 

4,112 

2,178,846 

1,563,308 

52,428 

3,933,642 

13,  878 

$2,728,312 
1,008,982 

369,566 

139,294 

7,710 

2, 057, 542 

1,179,630 

43,176 

3,031,572 
11,822 

$2,106,886 
719,600 

249,290 
111,024 
11,308 

1.898,716 

1,018,748 

27,242 

3,399,596 
5,634 

Total 

. 

143, 018, 444 

131, 684, 230 

115,729,670 

1 

The  export  of  cereals  increased  considerably  in  September,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  months.  The  chief  factor  for  the  increase  of 
the  Russian  grain  export  was  the  sudden  rise  of  the  prices  of  cereals 
in  the  international  market,  caused  by  the  news  that  California  wheat 
was  bought  for  the  East  Indies,  and  then  after  the  reaction,  occurred 
the  normal  rise  of  the  prices.  But  during  the  nine  months'  period  of 
1896,  the  figures  show  the  export  of  grain  running  behind  the  exports 
of  1895  and  1894.  Baw  sugar  was  in  September  last  exported  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  1895,  so  that  the  amount  exported  from  January  1  to 
October  1, 1896,  was  3.36  times  larger  than  in  1896;  but  the  amount 
of  refined  sugar  exported  during  the  same  period  was  16,000  poods 
289  (tons)  less  than  in  the  preening  year.  Of  the  other  articles  of 
provisions,  the  export  increased  in  potatoes,  fruits,  aniseed,  meats 
(except  pork),  cheese,  eggs,  candies,  and  preserves,  leaf  tobacco,  cigar- 
ettes, liquors,  and  brandies. 

Detailed  data  concerning  the  export,  during  the  said  nine  months,  of 
the  most  important  provisions,  except  cereals,  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Articles. 


Potatoes pounds 

Aniseed do.. 

Salt do.. 

Vegetables do.. 

Dried  fruit do.. 

I'resh  meat do. . 

Salted,  dried,  and  smoked  meat do. . 

Lard do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Butt«r do.., 

Artificial  bntter do.., 

Tolk  and  white  of  eggs do. . 

Sngar-beet  molasses do... 

Candies  and  preserves do.., 

Caviare,  all  kinds do... 

Fresh  fish do.., 

Salted,  smoked,  and  pickled  fish do. . , 

Kaw  sugar do.., 

Beflned  sugar do.. 

Liquors  ana  brandies do. . 

Leaf  tobacco do.. 

Crumbled  tobacco do.. 

Cigarettes pieces 

Eggs dozen 


Quantity. 


1895. 


49,003,984 

2, 036, 176 

1, 086, 160 

20, 683, 840 

18. 056 

5,741,808 

1,263,920 

861. 120 

650, 016 

7, 727, 968 

36,112 

2,888,960 

18,056 

938, 912 

1, 986, 160 

6, 416, 800 

11,376,280 

85,070,872 

1, 769, 488 

216,  672 

6, 672, 384 

108, 33G 

29,494,000 

95, 166, 667 


1896. 


57, 056, 960 

•    2,672,288 

2, 130, 608 

16, 900, 416 

18,066 

5,272,352 

1.841,712 

144.448 

794,464 

7, 041, 840 

36, 112 

1, 877,  824 

36, 112 

1.083,360 

1,986,160 

4.988,456 

10, 075, 248 

285, 537, 684 

1, 191, 696 

252,784 

8, 450,  208 

72, 224 

36, 082, 000 

97, 166, 667 


Value. 


1895. 


$142, 890 

82,240 

4,626 

126,958 

1,028 

375, 734 

107,426 

33.410 

61,680 

1, 105, 641 

3,598 

250,832 

514 

101,258 

452,320 

386,014 

480,  590 

3,449.968 

105,884 

54,484 

879, 846 

37,  622 

135, 182 

8, 340, 164 


1806. 


$134, 154 

92,006 

8,598 

70, 932 

514 

885,128 

163,686 

13. 878 

78,128 

1,047,018 

2,570 

112,566 

1,028 

119,752 

603.206 

340,782 

437,928 

10. 242, 992 

70,032 

70,932 

497,038 

40,006 

162,938 

8,873,182 
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The  export  of  raw  or  half -worked  materials  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1896  amounted  to  176,998,000  rubles  ($90,976,972)  against  186,531,000 
rubles  ($95,876,934)  in  1895  and  144,366,000  rubles  ($74,204,124)  in 
1894.  The  export  of  flaxseed  during  the  same  period,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrease  in  its  September  export,  increased  1,500,000  poods 
(27,084  tons)  over  1895  and  7,362,000  poods  (137,748  tons)  over  1894. 
The  export  of  hemp  seed  also  increased,  but  the  demand  abroad  for 
the  other  oil  seeds  was  smaller  than  last  year.  In  the  same  period,  the 
export  of  flax  fell  short  1,255,000  poods  (22,660  tons)  of  tbe  amount 
exported  in  1895,  and  on  account  of  the  low  prices  hemp  was  exported 
in  still  smaller  quantities.  The  demand  for  timber  was  very  active, 
and  the  largest  orders  came  from  England.  The  naphtha  products 
exx>ort  fell  short  of  1895,  on  account  of  the  long  delay  in  shipping, 
caused  by  washouts  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  on  the  railways  leading 
to  the  points  of  export. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  the  five  principal  breadstuflfs 
during  the  whole  year  of  1896,  compared  with  1896  and  1894: 


Breadstnffs. 

1894. 

1895. 

1806. 

-Wheat 

bushels.. 

116,922,832 
46,829,526 

105,642,633 
99, 207, 563 
28, 244, 743 

131,312,260 
50,220,184 
72,053,973 
74,085,430 
10, 317, 714 

124. 756. 728 

Rye 

Barley 

Oate 

Haize 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

46, 855, 320 

54,558,461 

74, 901, 930 

5, 746, 322 

Total  

396,747,297 

838.880,570 

306,818,761 

John  Kabel,  Consul- Oeneral. 


St.  Petersburg,  January  28^  1897. 


ODESSA,  1896. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Odessa 
daring  the  tve  years  ended  December  31, 1895,  which  accompany  tiiis 
report,  are  interesting  for  many  reasons.  Cotton,  tea  and  col!ee,  oils, 
agricultural  implements,  iiresh  fruit,  etc.,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of 
import. 

Among  the  exports  from  Odessa,  wheat  always  holds  the  most  impor- 
tant place.  The  years  1894  and  1895  show  the  largest  shipments  for 
any  two  years  in  the  history  of  the  port.  Barley  and  rye  likewise  show 
for  the  same  period  a  large  increase  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
Indian  corn  shows  a  surprising  increase  for  the  year  1895.  Oats  are 
never  a  very  imi>ortant  factor  in  the  shipments  from  Odessa,  and  the 
year  1895  shows  the  lowest  shipment  during  five  years.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  year  1892,  the  prohibition  year.  The  export  of  sugar  shows 
a  yearly  increas^e  since  1892.  This  growth  is  a  healthy  one,  and  is 
likely  to  be  augmented.  The  bounty  originally  paid  by  the  Government 
on  all  sugar  exported  had  the  effect  of  overstimulating  production,  and 
resulted  in  Russian  sugar  being  bought  at  cheaper  prices  in  London 
than  it  could  be  purchased  in  Russia.  The  Government  at  present 
regulates  the  amount  of  production  and  does  not  pay  a  premium^^^ 
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large  export.  Producers  are  encouraged  to  find  a  market  in  the  East, 
and  Eussian  central  Asia,  together  with  Persia,  is  monopolized  by 
Eussian  manufacturers. 

Wool  as  an  article  of  export  is  important  to  the  United  States,  because 
the  greater  part  of  it  finds  its  way  to  our  mills.  Only  the  coarse  car- 
I)et  wools  are  shipped  from  Eussia,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  export  of  these  coarse  wools  will  cease  altogether.  It  is  now 
many  years  siuce  foreign  buyers  of  the  finer  grades  of  wool  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  home  purchasers.  Formerly,  the  quantity  of  fine 
wools  annually  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  amounted 
yearly  to  several  million  dollars.  At  present,  these  shipments  have 
altogether  ceased.  Eussian  manufacturing  interests  have  increased  so 
largely  during  the  past  ten  years  as  to  consume  not  only  the  entire  home 
product  in  these  fine  wools,  but  a  fair  share  from  abroad  as  well.  The 
demand  for  the  coarse  carpet  wools  by  the  home  manufacturer  has 
increased  steadily,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
they  will  disappear  from  the  list  of  articles  exported.  Wool  is  the  only 
Eussian  product  grown  in  this  consular  district  which  is  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Of  late  years,  quantities  of  goatskins  have  been 
shipped  via  Odessa  to  the  United  States,  but  these  come  from  central 
Asia,  and  Odessa  at  present  happens  to  be  a  favorable  shipping  point. 
With  the  stoppage  of  wool  shipments  from  this  consular  district,  would 
disappear  the  entire  Government  revenue  from  invoices.  The  only 
other  commodity  requiring  an  invoice  are  old  rubber  galoshes,  and 
doubtless  in  time,  the  Eussians  will  manage  to  consume  even  these. 

The  port  of  Odessa  is  being  steadily,  though  somewhat  slowly, 
improved.  During  many  years,  complaints  from  shipowners  have  been 
numerous,  owing  to  the  detention  of  steamers  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  accommodation  for  loading.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  during 
tlie  year  1894-95,  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  twenty  or  more 
large  steamers  anchored  at  the  breakwater  waiting  to  load.  Two, 
three,  and  even  four  weeks  passed  before  these  vessels  could  get  berths. 
This  year,  however,  finds  the  ^ort  of  Odessa  practically  empty.  This 
is  due  to  the  greatly  reduced  yield  of  all  cereals  in  the  governments  or 
districts  tributary  to  this  port,  and  also  to  the  ability  of  the  farming 
population  to  hold  their  grain  for  higher  prices. 

The  shipping  returns  for  the  year  1895  (or  for  any  other  year)  at  the 
port  of  Odessa  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  During  the  year, 
1,207  steamers,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,798,187  tons,  entered 
the  port.  Of  these,  666  steamers,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of 
1,046,545  tonSj  were  British.  The  remainder  were  made  up  of  other 
nationalities,  including  Eussian.  There  were  no  vessels  flying  the 
United  States  flag  among  the  number,  nor  has  an  American  vessel  ever 
entered  this  port  during  the  eleven  years  I  have  been  at  this  x>ost. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Eepublic  and  up  to  the  year  1860,  the 
records  of  this  office  show  numerous  arrivals  and  departures  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Since  1860,  very  few 
American  vessels  have  been  seen  at  the  port  of  Odessa. 

Thos.  E.  Heenan,  Consul. 

Odessa,  Eussia,  October  8,  1896. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  ODESSA. 
Principal  articlea  of  import  to  Odessa  during  the  years  1891  to  1895 j  inclusite. 


Articles. 


Quantity'      Value. 


A  grioQltnral  implements 

Cotton ,  raw 

Conl 

Colonials 

Dried  fraits,  nuts,  etc 

Fresh  fruit 

Iron  and  steel 

Manufactured  iron  goods 

Muchines 

Olive  and  other  vegetable  oils  . 

Tea  and  coffee 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Jute 

Wive  and  spirits 

Sundries 


Total 18,815,756 


1891. 


1892. 


Qnantity.l     Valoe. 


Tons. 

1,574 

16,562 

138,969 

3,563 

3.611 

10,200 

15,196 

1,582 

2,549 

4,327 

1,987 

179 

703 


$248,180 

0, 162, 120 

551,920 

967,655 

296,550 

413,100 

697,825 

234,305 

574, 130 

1,464,495 

917, 145 

181,835 

109,265 

180, 356 

5,822,875 


Tons. 
969 

47,496 

82, 914 
5,500 
4,109 

11,737 
8,819 
1,092 
1,484 
4,013 
1,844 
154 
1,221 
1,544 


$148,565 

11,080,400 

147, 175 

950,900 

154,850 

431,585 

366.385 

212, 845 

286,960 

1,013,780 

860,000 

146, 670 

99,415 

28,852 

2,434,390 


18, 362, 772 


Articles. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Agricultural  implements 

Cotton,  raw 

Coal 

Colonials 

Dried  firu its,  nuts,  etc 

Fresh  fruit 

Iron  and  steel 

Manufactured  iron  goods 

Machines 

Olive  and  other  vegetable  oils- 
Tea  and  coffee  

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Jute r. 

Wine  and  spirits 

Sundries 


1888. 


Tons. 
1,632 

37,651 

65,670 
1,188 
4,725 

13,974 
8,484 
493 
1,344 
5,403 
1,068 
554 
8,032 
1,873 


Total 19,977,010    27,182,040 


Quantity.;     Value. 


$227,820 

7,958,970 

203, 675 

282,385 

511, 510 

496.500 

574, 106 

81,125 

1,539,910 

1,674,975 

662,630 

775, 700 

440,465 

143, 750 

4,403.690 


1894. 


1805. 


_i_ 


Quantity.      Value. 


Tons. 
2,782 

49,937 

104,539 

1,017 

5,712 

16,356 

25,839 
556 
3,123 
6,847 
2,693 
886 
3,479 
1,906 


$591. 550 
10.004,050 
449,520 
271,860 
484,300 
635,480 

1, 232, 070 
116, 025 
816,250 

1,459,400 

1,471,345 
361,775 
252,200 
187, 375 

8,758,860 


Tons. 

5,441 

26,240 

96,963 

1,241 

19,813 

21,083 

26,576 

1,597 

1,156 

4.538 

3,322 

317 

2,732 


$986,555 

4,870,740 

823,545 

302,840 

711,495 

770, 590 

882,345 

257,540 

273, 415 

1,040,800 

1,600,000 

315, 370 

206,300 

135,800 

6,460,415 


19. 156, 340 


EXPORTS  FROM  ODESSA. 
Principal  articles  of  export  from  Odessa  during  the  years  1891  to  1895,  inclusive. 


Artioles. 

1891. 

1892. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat 

Tons. 

758,324 

202,495 

94,818 

220,782 

19,350 

67,914 

3.067 

19,389 

74,373 

28,399 

$25,819,280 

4, 080, 290 

2,204,630 

4.983,165 

444,480 

7, 137, 430 

1,003,500 

1,044,720 

1,904,450 

886,906 

1,120,210 

1,046,130 

596,165 

302.110 

287,680 

276,260 

218,270 

820,825 

8,778,880 

Tons. 

145,269 

148, 296 

20,718 

136,009 

296 

22,110 

1,044 

11,281 

8,003 

20,794 

$5,404,020 

Barley 

8, 218, 035 

^?^::::::::::::;:::::;::;::::::::::::;;::;::::::....:: 

738,620 

liaise  (Indian  com) 

4, 833, 185 

Oats -. 

Susar 

'     7;  796 
2,646,270 

wSS^:.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::.:::;:;.; 

691. 260 

Flour 

812,895 

Oilseeds 

337, 616 

Timber  and  wood 

445,175 

Cattle,  horses,  noultrv.  etc 

1.306,595 

Fish,  dried,  salted,  aud  smoked 

6,696 
1,624 
1,353 
9,209 
10,760 
894 

4,408 
696 
730 

3,261 
11,847 

1,335 

684,140 

Butter  and  cheese.' 

117,520 

Caviare 

183,250 

Pesiw  and  beans 

132,080 

Oilcake 

290,220 

Leather 

284,980 

Alcohol 

815,735 

Sundries 

6,602.246 

Total 

62.456,230 



29,041,665 

0  R— VOL  II- 
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Principal  ariioUs  of  export  from  Odessa  during  the  years  1891  to  1896 ^  inclusive— QanV^, 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Rvo 

Ilaize  (Indian  com) 

Oata 

Sugar 

Wool 

Flour 

OiUeeda 

Timber  and  wood 

Cattle,  horses,  poultry,  etc 

Fish,  dried,  salted,  and  smoked  . 

Butter  and  cheese 

Caviare 

Pease  and  beans 

Oilcake 

Leather 

Alcohol 

Sundries 


Total. 


1803. 


Quantity.      Value, 


TWM. 

611,027 

502, 686 

168. 181 

89,647 

46,107 

7,435 

900 

(o) 

27,162 
31,870 


$15,841,850 
9,349,650 
4, 170, 905 
1,804,375 
1,143,460 
1,085,445 
262,955 


7,092 
808 
1,055 
6,500 
8,528 
1,015 


Quantity.      Value. 


1,285,420 
656,580 
753, 165 
661,610 
180,025 
265,360 
246, 470 
195, 035 
244,205 
359, 885 

6,559.325 


45,065,720 


1804. 


Tons. 

736,800 

587,237 

472, 762 

566,885 

50,155 

27.504 

1,225 

(a) 

19,246 
60,822 


$19,302,415 
8,908,155 
8,737,120 
11,460,945 
929, 510 
3, 896, 405 
346.220 


6,016 

804 

792 

14.091 

18,330 

749 


Quantity.      Value. 


1,233,130 
918. 150 
620,790 
608,100 
235. 325 
262,950 
470.825 
350,600 
219.985 
580.325 
10,444,910 


69,525,860 


1895. 


Ton$. 

975, 822 

402,211 

845, 043 

180, 377 

18.431 

48, 431 

23,671 

(a) 

45,688 
10,661 


7.975 

507 

987 

15, 013 

8.950 
752 


$19,316,720 

5, 311, 140 

5, 586, 250 

658.555 

290,655 

4. 241, 035 

632,955 


914,370 
165. 195 
fl64,790 
742,945 
169,265 
212,820 
436, 105 
99, 915 
176.815 
880, 470 
14,413.500 


.;  54,068,400 


a  Included  in  Sundries. 


ODESSA'S  EXPORT  TRADE. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  a  report  on  the  export  trade  of 
Odessa,  which  shows  not  only  the  articles  exported  and  their  value, 
but  also  the  countries  to  which  these  articles  were  sent. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  has  been  gathered  from 
various  sources  and  is  fairly  correct.  The  report  also  contains  the 
complete  grain  exports  from  south  Eussia,  as  well  as  statistics  of 
Baltic  ports  and  statistics  concerning  the  total  exports  from  the  Eus- 
sian  Empire. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  for  information  on  the  various  points 
mentioned  in  this  report,  and  particularly  concerning  the  destination 
of  the  grain  products.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  August  that  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  official  figures  for  this  report,  and  it 
was  the  end  of  November  before  I  managed  to  obtain  the  last  infor- 
mation. One  notable  feature  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  exports 
to  the  United  States,  wool  being  the  only  article  exported. 

The  exportation  of  grain  produce  from  Odessa  during  1895  fell  below 
the  amount  of  exports  for  1894  by  more  than  540,000  tons,  but  still  the 
quantity  exported  was  large,  amounting  to  a  total  of  2,214,000  tons; 
i.  e.,  it  exceeded  the  exporte  of  all  other  years  excepting  that  of  1894," 
even  the  oft-mentioned  year  1888  which  only  reached  2,144,000  tons. 

It  may  now  be  taken  that  the  annual  export  of  grain  produce  from 
Odessa  will  be  2,160,000  tons,  and  deviations  from  this,  if  considerable, 
will  be  found  to  be  due  to  some  particular  and  exceptional  causes  and 
circumstances.  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  grain  trade  during  1895 
as  compared  with  1894,  still,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  ranged 
higher  in  1895,  especially  for  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  which  form  the 
principal  articles  of  exports,  it  will  be  found  that  1895  was  a  more  sat- 
isfactory year,  and  as  regards  wheat,  which  represents  the  most  valu- 
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able  cereal,  it  shows  an  increase  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  and 
this  statement  is  also  true  of  the  various  oil  seeds.  The  causes  which 
led  to  this  increase  in  price  of  certain  cereals  were  very  complicated, 
were  not  of  merely  local  origin,  but  were  a  reflection  of  the  world's 
commerce  at  large. 
According  to  destination,  wheat  was  exported  as  follows: 


To- 


Great  Brltaiii  a 

Holland 

France 

6«muuiv 

Italy 

Belffinm 

Fonneal 

AnatrTa-Hongary . . . 

Egypt 

Spain 

Ijenmark 

Turkey 

Sweden  and  Norway 


1895. 


Tons, 

Tona. 

428,  MO 

260,370 

253.890 

152,280 

144,180 

141,770 

02,880 

40,410 

72,630 

46,540 

04.890 

66,070 

8,910 

ib) 

7,880 

6.930 

6,760 

6,530 

4,320 

32,310 

3,780 

10,800 

(c) 

8,426 

(c) 

1,800 

1894. 


alnclnded  in  the  quantity  stated  to  have  been  exported  to  Great  Britain  durinf^  1895  was  108,450 
tons,  sent  to  Gibraltar  for  mrtber  orders,  or  for  transshipment,  of  which  about  18,000  tons  are  esti- 
mated  to  have  found  their  way  to  Spain,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  continental  countries  adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  German  Sea. 

h  Not  given. 

c  Very  litUe. 

The  price  of  the  various  qualities  and  kinds  of  wheat  fluctuated  very 
much.  The  lowest  price  paid  in  1895  was  36  cents  per  bushel  and  the 
highest  70  cents  per  bushel.  On  the  1st  of  January^  1896,  there  were  in 
store  at  Odessa  a  little  over  274,000  tons  of  wheat,  as  against  200,700 
tons  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895. 

COBN. 

Odessa  exported  in  1896, 201,294  tons  of  corn,  worth  $3,056,000,  while 
in  1894  the  exportation  reached  632,646  tons,  worth  $10,544,000.  This 
enormous  decrease  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  1894, 
and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  statistics  of  the  entire  Empire,  which  show 
a  total  for  1894  of  1,047,114  tons  of  com  exported,  as  against  only  460,152 
tons  for  1895.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  corn 
grown  in  any  year  is  exported  only  in  the  following  year.  The  price  of 
com  in  1895  was  subject  to  considerable  variations,  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  66  cents  per  pood  of  36  pounds  avoirdupois. 

According  to  destination,  corn  was  exporte4  as  follows : 


To- 


Great  Britaini 

BelKinm 

Holland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Germany 

France 

Montenegro.. 


1896. 


Ton; 
141.660 
18,090 
11,700 
8,550 
6,660 
5,670 
5,040 
2,700 


1804. 


Ton». 
442,890 
46,625 
82,680 
4,050 
11,970 
156,780 
Ss4,2iu 


In  addition  to  the  above,  in  1895, 810  tons  of  corn  were  shipped  from 
Odessa  to  Finland,  as  compared  with  2,700  tons  in  1894. 
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On  the  Ist  of  January,  1896,  the  stock  of  corn  in  the  warehouses  of 
Odessa  was  over  30,600  tons,  while  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  it  reached 
only  7,000  tons. 

BYE. 

During  1895,  Odessa  exported  385,074  tons  of  rye,  having  a  value  of 
$5,311,000,  the  quantity  exported  in  1894  being  529,398  tons,  valued 
at  $8,088,000,  the  total  exportation  of  rye  from  the  Empire  showing  a 
perceptible  increase,  having  been  in  1894  only  1,445,400  tons,  while  in 
1895  it  amounted  to  1,630,800  tons. 

The  price  of  rye  ranged  in  1894  from  21  to  27  cents  for  36  pounds, 
and  during  1895  from  21  to  34  cents  for  36  pounds,  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum price  in  May,  1895. 

According  to  destination,  rye  was  exported  as  follows: 


To- 


Gcrmany 

Holland 

•Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 


1895. 


Tong. 
121, 770 
121,320 
67, 050 
89,240 
24,840 
2,070 


1894. 


Ton*. 
144,900 
165,330 
02,970 
69,850 
82,850 
2,700 


In  1895,  there  was  only  a  very  small  exportation  of  rye  from  Odessa 
to  Vladivostock,  while  in  1894,  there  had  been  11,160  tons  shipped  to 
that  port. 

The  stock  of  rye  in  the  Odessa  warehouses  was,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  as  much  as  80,100  tons,  against  54,100  tons  on  the  Ist  of 
Januaiy,  1895. 

BABIiEY. 

The  total  quantity  of  barley  exported  from  Odessa  in  the  year  1895 
was.  448,716  tons,  worth  $5,311,000,  i.  e.,  considerably  less  than  the 
total  for  1894,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  following  figures:  655,902  tons, 
worth  $8,198,500;  and  the  total  exportation  of  the  Empire  shows 
2,748,186  tons  in  1894,  but  only  1,941,768  tons  in  1895.  Thus,  Odessa 
still  heads  the  list  among  the  ports  which  export  barley.  In  1895,  Nico- 
laiev  exported  324,000  tons  of  barley  and  Rostoff-on-Don  225,000  tons, 
while  in  1894,  Nicolaiev  exported  over  468,000  tons  and  Rostoif-on-Don 
297,000  tons. 

Barley  was  worth  in  the  Odessa  market,  in  1895,  from  22^  to  26  cents 
for  36  pounds,  while  in  1894,  the  price  had  ranged  from  17  to  23  cents 
for  36  pounds. 

According  to  destination,  barley  was  exi)orted  as  follows: 


To- 


1895. 


1894. 


Great  Britain. 
HolLuicl 


as  comparea* ■:;::: 
higher  in  1895, \-. - 
principal  articles  C[ 
isfactory  year,  and 


Tons. 

129, 060 

97,020 

87, 570 

66,970 

49  950 

17,050 

6,840 

2,520 


Tons. 

218,840 

1SQ,900 

70,560 

105,480 

79,690 

24,570 

31,060 

S,690 

2»970 
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The  stock  of  barley  in  the  Odessa  warehouses  on  January  1, 1896. 
was  about  24,300  tons,  while  on  January  i,  1895,  it  amounted  to  48,960 
tons. 

OATS. 

During  the  year  1895,  Odessa  exported  20,474  tons  of  oats,  valued  at 
$290,500,  and  in  1894  about  three  times  as  much  or  111,960  tons,  worth 
$855,000.  The  total  amount  exported  from  the  whole  Empire  was 
1,642,000  tons  for  1894,  and  for  1895  but  1,197,000  tons.  Odessa  thus 
exported  more  than  Nicolaiev,  whence  the  exx>ortation  for  1895  amounted 
to  15,300  tons,  while  in  1894  it  amounted  to  36,000  tons.  The  export  of 
oats  ^om  Bostoff-on-Don  is  very  small.  The  principal  centers  of  this 
trade  are  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea  (Libau).  Prices  for  oats  in  1895 
varied  between  25  and  33  cents  for  36  pounds.  During  1894,  prices 
ranged  somewhat  lower. 

According  to  destination,  oats  were  exported  as  follows: 


T<>- 

!«». 

18M. 

France  •... 

Tons. 
10,C20 
3,9fl0 
3,600 
2,880 
1,080 

Tons, 
23,490 
4.800 
19,360 

Hn1|at)d 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

3,330 

Beliriam ---- 

4,000 

The  stock  of  oats  on  hand  at  Odessa  on  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  was 
4,640  tons,  while  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  it  exceeded  7,200  tons. 


OIL  SEEDS. 


There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  shipment  of  oil  seeds  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  In  1895,  there  were  exported  50,994  tons, 
worth  $915,000,  against  21,312  tons,  valued  at  $957,000  in  1894.^ 

The  exports  of  oil  seeds  in  1895  were: 


Kind. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Linseed 

12,438 

2,260 

86,108 

198 

1431,500 

Hemp  seed 

76,000 

liapo  seed  (various  kinds) - 

401,000 

other  oil  seeds , 

6,000 

The  same  kinds  of  seeds  were  exported  as  follows  in  1894: 


Kind. 


Linseed 

Uerop  seed 

Kape  seed  (varions  kinds) 
other  oil  seeds 


The  price  of  linseed  containing  5  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  fluctu- 
ated between  55  and  08  cents  for  36  pounds;  in  1894,  between  GO 
and  70  cents  for  36  pounds.    The  several  varieties  of  colza  and  rape 


'These  values  are  the  custom-house  estimates,  and  it  is  a  general  belief  here  that 
the  export  for  1895  was  much  undervalaed. 
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seed  varied  in  price — ^for  colza  from  52  to  68  cents  for  winter  rape  seed 
about  40  cents,  and  for  summer  rape  seed  about  20  cents  for  36  pounds. 
According  to  destination,  linseed  was  exported  as  follows: 


To- 

1805. 

1894. 

Holland 

Tons. 
6,930 
8,880 
1,530 

Tons. 
2,430 
1,350 

Great  Britain 

Belcriam 

The  shipments  of  summer  and  winter  rape  seed  were: 


To- 

1805. 

1894. 

France 

Tons. 
12,600 
12,160 
6,480 
4,770 

Tons. 
1,260 
3,150 
1,620 
9,180 

Holland 

Belgium - 

Great  Britain 

During  1895,  hemp  seed  was  exported  to  France  only,  the  quantity 
being  1,890  tons. 

Poppy-seed  oil  and  other  oils  were  exported  to  Boumania,  but  the 
quantities  are  not  given. 

The  depots  of  Odessa  on  January  1, 1896,  contained  the  following: 
Linseed,  1,476  tons;  hemp  seed,  none;  colza,  1,368  tons;  winter  rape 
seed,  72  tons,  and  summer  rape  seed  2,034  tons;  a  total  of  about  4,950 
tons. 

On  January  1,  1895,  the  Odessa  depots  contained:  Linseed,  1,512 
tons;  hemp  seed,  none;  colza,  445  tons;  winter  rape  seed,  1,332  tons, 
and  summer  rape  seed,  3,870  tons;  a  total  of  about  14,688  tons. 

ELEVATOR. 

The  transactions  of  the  Southwestern  Eailway  during  the  year  1895 
show  the  following  figures:  On  January  1,  1895,  the  quantity  of  grain 
in  the  elevator  was  18,290  tons;  during  1895,  the  quantity  of  grain  put 
in  was  38,920  tons;  total,  57,210;  withdrawn  in  1895,  42,088  tons;  car- 
ried over  into  1896, 15,122  tons. 

This  shows  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  work  of  the  elevator  as  com- 
pared with  1894,  during  which  year  a  total  of  100,241  tons  was  placed 
in  the  elevator,  and  even  with  1893,  when  the  total  annual  return 
showed  entries  to  the  amount  of  65,000  tons,  both  of  these  last  figures 
being  exclusive  of  amounts  carried  over  from  preceding  years. 


MILLS  AND  EXPORT  OF  FLOUR. 

Flour. — In  1895,  there  was  exported  34,110  tons  of  flour,  worth 
$1,176,500,  as  against  27,432  tons  for  1894,  worth  $1,397,500.  Among 
these  items,  wheat  flour  was  the  principal  article.  In  1895,  it  reached 
30,654  tons,  worth  $1,091,500,  as  against  23,346  tons,  worth  $1,297,500, 
exported  abroad  during  1894.  This  shows  that,  although  there  was  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  volume  of  this  trade,  the  prices  were  much 
lower  and  the  profits  of  the  millers  much  less. 
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To— 


1894. 


Turkey 

Egypt  

Great  Britain 


Tons. 
15,120 
7,020 
(a) 


a  Very  little. 

The  Odessa  mills  also  exported,  in  1895,  720  tons  of  wheat  flour  and 
2,700  tons  of  rye  flour  to  Russian  possessions  in  Asia ;  in  1894,  it  was  128 
tons  of  wheat  flour  and  2,880  tons  of  rye  flour. 

The  total  shipments  of  flour  from  Kussia  abroad  were,  in  1896, 86,400 
tons;  in  1894,  93,600  tons;  a  decrease  of  about  8  -per  cent 

In  the  Odessa  flour  market,  the  millers  were  met  by  the  usual  and 
ever-increasing  competition  of  the  mills  at  Kherson,  Rostoff-on-Doii, 
and  Sevastopol,  which  sent  to  Odessa  in  1895  an  aggregrate  of  25,853 
tons  of  flour;  in  1894,  20,592  tons,  and  in  1893, 16,002  tons. 

Bran,  sharps,  middlings,  etc.,  from  the  mills  were  exported  in  1895 
to  the  amount  of  9,990  tons,  worth  $100,000,  against  17,490  tons,  valued 
at  $243,000  in  1894. 

According  to  destination,  bran,  sharps,  etc.,  were  exported  as  follows : 


To- 

1805. 

Tons. 
6,300 
2,520 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

1894. 

TienTnark  --r, - r » ,^,,-,^,^--,.-,--,,,,-^-,,,, ^ ,- , ..,.. 

Tons. 
4,500 
6,760 
2,270 
1,890 

Oermaii  y 

Hollanil 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

1,800 

a  Very  Uttle. 

Grits  were  exported  in  small  quantity  of  216  tons,  valued  at  $7,500, 
and  were  destined  for  the  Eussian  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  biscuits,  etc.,  were  exported  to  the  amount  of 
108  tons,  valued  at  $9,600,  and  were  sent  to  Vladivostock. 


VEGETABLE   OILS. 


The  total  exportation  of  vegetable  oils  in  1895  was  valued  at  $25,000, 
and  in  1894  at  $11,500.  The  foreign  trade  in  this  article  remains  much 
smaller  than  might  be  expected. 


OIL   CAKE, 


This  article  forms  a  very  important  item  among  the  exports,  22,428 
tons,  valued  at  $217,000,  being  exported  in  1895,  against  20,466  tons, 
worth  $322,500,  in  1894. 

According  to  destination,  oil  cake  was  exported  as  follows: 


To- 

1896. 

1804. 

Frano0.  «.«..•  •••••• •••...«.•..••••...• •.••.•••..«•••••• 

Tons. 
7,074 
4,716 
4,518 
3,438 
2.286 
(«) 

Tons. 
ft,  400 
4,176 
4,050 
2.934 

Belgium     .              

Germany *. 

Denmark 

Hn11|^TI4l                 .       . 

1,548 

Great  Britain 

2,520 

a  Very  little. 
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Of  this  oil  cake,  there  were  derived,  in  1896, 6,207  tons  from  linseed, 
and  16,884  tons  from  rape  seed,  and  in  1894, 6,984  tons  from  linseed  and 
13,266  tons  from  rape  seed. 

AJLOOHOL. 

Of  alcohol,  1,379,310  gallons,  weighing  abont  6,426  tons,  valaed  at 
$330,500,  was  exported  during  1895;  in  1894,  it  was  a  little  more,  i.  e., 
about  6,750  tons,  which  was  valued,  however,  much  higher,  i.  e.,  about 
$534,000;  thus,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  Russia  in 
alcohol  takes  place  by  the  way  of  Odessa. 

According  to  destination,  alcohol  was  exported  as  follows: 


To— 


Turkey 

BolganA 

Egypt 

Greece 

Eastern  Siberia 


1895. 


OalUm*. 

1,146,577 
86,041 
39,062 
14,872 
93.774 


1891. 


OaWms. 

909,978 

304,903 

51,805 

11, 248 

105,726 


Besides  this,  about  $226,000  worth  of  various  liquors  was  exported 
from  Odessa,  principally  to  Vladivostock  ($201,000.)  and  Japan 
($20,000). 

Wine  and  aerated  wine  to  the  value  of  $46,000  was  exported  in  1895, 
and  beer  valued  at  $1,625  was  exported  during  the  same  period,  all  of 
which  was  sent  to  Yladivostock, 

Exportation  from  Odesna  of  other  grain  produce  and  pulses  in  1895. 


KindB. 


Pease 

Beans  and  broad  beans 

Millet  see<l  and  millet  grits . 
Buckwheat 


Qaanti- 
ties. 


Tons. 
11,442 
6,012 
3,078 


Valne. 


1269,000 
167,000 
38,500 


The  same  items  for  1894  were: 


Kinds. 


Pease 

Beans  and  broad  beans 

Millet  seed  and  millet  grits 
Buckwheat 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Tom. 

11.358 

5,364 

1.620 

216 


Valne. 


$290,000 

149,000 

45,000 

5,000 


As  regards  south  Russia,  these  articles  are  almost  exclusively 
exported  from  Odessa,  but  along  the  western  frontier  of  Russia,  and 
especially  the  Baltic,  there  is  a  much  larger  export  of  these  grains. 
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To— 

1895. 

1804. 

areat  Britain 

T071S. 

3,960 
2,160 
1,800 
1,080 
900 
720 

Tons. 

3,030 

2,510 

1,710 

630 

France ,  , 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

<?V 

Holland. 

a  Very  llulo. 

According  to  destination,  beans  and  broad  beans  were  exported  as 
follows: 


To- 

1895. 

1894. 

France  

Tons. 
2,070 
1,890 
720 

Tons. 
1,440 
990 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

2,520 

Millet  went  principally  to  Germany  (2,070  tons  in  1895  against  1,260 
tons  in  1894)  and  the  remainder  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and 
Holland. 

The  quantity  of  these  grains  in  store  at  Odessa  on  January  1, 1896, 
was  as  follows:  Pease,  2,916  tons;  beans,  180  tons;  millet,  252  tons;  as 
against  the  same  items  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  which  amounted 
to:  Pease,  1,170  tons;  beans,  162  tons;  millet,  90  tons. 

There  was  no  exportation  of  grain  siftings  in  1895,  while  in  1894 
there  were  exported  162  tons  of  it,  which  found  their  way  to  Italy,  and 
consisted  of  the  tailings  (small  grain)  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  used  for 
food  for  poultry,  and  of  the  seeds  of  the  purple  grain  cockle  (agros- 
temma  gittago),  which  is  sown  in  Italy  and  cut  as  green  fodder  for 
cattle. 

The  total  exportation  of  all  varieties  of  grain  produce  in  1895  from 
Odessa  was  2«215,800  tons,  valued  at  $34,950,000,  against  2,784,600  tons 
valued  at  $41,560,000  in  1894. 

The  total  exportation  of  the  Empire  has  been  ofScially  computed  to 
approximate  10,260,000  tons  in  1895,  while  in  1894,  it  was  11,070,000 
tons;  there  having  been  a  reduction  in  1895  in  barley,  oats,  and  corn, 
and  an  increase  in  wheat,  rye,  and  oil  seeds. 

The  total  exportation  of  grain  products  from  south  Bussia  in  1895 
was  as  follows: 


From— 


Tons. 


From— 


Tons. 


Odessa 

Kioolaiev 

Bostoff  on  Don 
lioTorossisk.. 

Taganrog 

Marupol 

Sevastopol 

Berdiansk.... 


2,215,800 
1,440,000 
1, 228, 000 
666,000 
432,000 
329, 400 
318,600 
270,000 


Yeisk 

Gheniohesk 
TheodoHia . . 
Bupatoria  .. 

Poti 

Kertch 

Batoam 

Anapa 


190,800 
184.000 
127, 800 
113.400 
77,400 
30,600 
8.500 
6,300 


The  exi)orts  by  way  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic  amounted  to 
1,719,000  tons  (Libau  taking  more  than  one-third  of  this,  viz,  585,000 
tons);  and  by  way  of  the  western  land  frontier  were  exported  603,000 
tons. 
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According  to  destination,  the  total  exportation  of  grain  produce  from 
Odessa  was  as  follows: 


To— 


1805. 


18M. 


Great  Britain  a 

HoUand 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Turkey  and  Egypt. . . 

Portngul 

AustroHongary 

Spain 

]non  tenegro 

EaHteru  Siberia 


Tong. 

Torn. 

741,800 

1,076,400 

513,000 

249.200 

311,400 

831,200 

181,800 

228,600 

144,000 

187,200 

106,200 

184,000 

90,000 

59,400 

86,400 

120,600 

9,000 

10,800 

9,000 
9,000 

7,220 

4,500 

36,000 

2,700 

10,800 


a  This  shipment  indndes  196,200  tons  sent  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar  for  order. 

Including  local  consumption  and  the  exportation  of  flour  and  grain 
to  other  localities  in  the  Empire,  and  excluding  the  trade  in  oil  seeds, 
the  total  grain  trade  of  Odessa  may  be  expressed  in  these  figures: 


Year. 

Tons.       1                             Year. 

Tons. 

1895 

2.430,000 
2,952.000  1 
1,872,000  ! 

810,000 
1,580,000  1 

1890 

1,6.'W,000 
2, 034. 000 

Ig94          

1888 

1893..^ 

1888 

2, 620, 000 

1892                   ..            

1887 

1,836,000 
1,206,000 

1891             , 

1886 

Of  the  grain  produce  which  came  into  the  Odessa  market  in  1895,  a 
considerable  portion  was  brought  down  by  rail,  about  1,044,000  tons, 
against  1,278,000  tons  in  1894,  and  603,000  tons  in  1893.  In  1892,  it  was 
200,400  tons;  and  in  1891,  801,000  tons;  in  1890,  9(K),000  tons;  in  1889, 
882,000  tons;  and  in  1888,  the  largest  amount  ever  brought  to  Odessa 
by  rail,  it  was  1,620,000  tons.  The  coasting  trade  brought  to  Odessa 
from  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  estuaries,  and  other  places,  about 
1,116,000  tons,  carried  partly  in  steamers  and  partly  in  barges. 

About  270,000  tons  were  brought  to  Odessa  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen 
or  by  horses,  and  this  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  quantity  brought  to 
Odessa  by  those  means  in  1894  when  it  attiiined  558,000  tons. 

HARVESTS  OF  RUSSIA. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  figures  which  embody  the 
total  result  of  the  harvests  of  European  Bnssia  inclusive  of  Poland, 
but  exclusive  of  Ciscaucasia. 


Kinds. 


Rye 

winter  wheat, 
Spring  wheat . 

Oats 

Barley   , 

Back  wheat ... 

MiUot 

Corn , 


1805. 


Tont. 

22,014,000 
8,000,000 
4,857,000 

18, 090, 000 

5,328,000 

].  290, 000 

1, 188, 000 

738,000 


1894. 


Tont. 

27,896,000 
8,094,000 
4,932,000 

20,970,000 
7,704,000 
1,404,000 
1,440,000 
.  570.000 
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SUGAR. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  in  1895  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year — 53,158  tons  against  46,260  tons  in  1894.  But 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  article,  the  exports  of  sugar  were  esti- 
mated for  1895  to  be  worth  $4,241,000,  while  $4,882,000  was  the  estimated 
value  of  the  sugar  exported  in  1894. 

As  regards  the  qualities,  the  higher  grades  show  an  increased  export 
and  the  lower  grades  a  decrease. 


Kinda. 


Reflned  sngar,  in  loaf 

Whito  reflned  snnr  in  grains  (sand) 
Yellow  nonreflneu  or  moist  sugar.... 


These  figures  speak  well  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Bussia. 
exx)orts  were  mainly  to  the  following  countries: 


The 


To- 


Italy  (refined  white  grain  sugar,  locally  known  as  white-sand  sugar) 

Great  Britain  (reflned  white  and  nonreflned  yellow-aand  angar) 

Turkey  (refined  white-sand  sugar) 

Amur-Territory  (refined  loaf  sugar) 

Japan  (refined  loaf  sugar) 


1885. 

1894. 

Tom, 

Tons. 

38,538 

16,506 

7,740 

23,  OM 

4,667 

4,572 

2,016 

2.178 

630 

None. 

There  is  a  considerable  export  of  sugar  to  Persia  which,  however, 
takes  place  by  means  of  the  coasting  trade  to  IS^ovorossisk,  Poti,  and 
Batoum,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is 
then  reshipped. 

In  dealing  with  the  sugar  trade,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  general 
overproduction  of  the  article,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  in  the  world's  trade  was  on  January  1, 1893, 
1,445,000  tons;  January  1,  1894,  1,616,000  tons:  January  1,  1895, 
1,915,000  tons;  January  1, 1896,  2,540,000  tons,  which  make  it  quite 
impossible  that  sugar  could  rise  much  in  price  in  the  universal  market 
without  great  and  complete  failures  of  sugar  crops  over  large  territories 
simultaneously. 

TOBACCO. 

The  quantity  of  the  so-called  Turkish  tobacco  exported  from  Odessa 
in  1895,  amounted  to  287  tons,  and,  besides  that,  35,000  cigars  and 
22,133,000  cigarettes,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $413,220,  and  of  the 
common  tobacco,  called  mahorka,  2^  tons,  valued  at  946,545.  This  is 
a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  when  the 
value  of  all  tobacco  exported  (including  cigars  and  cigarettes)  was  only 
$188,323.  Moreover^  this  is  even  an  increase  over  the  highest  exports 
previously  attained  in  this  article,  namely,  $390,700  in  1892.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  this  exportation  was 
carried  to  the  Eussian  possessions  in  the  far  East,  and  ouly  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  came  into  the  international  trade.  This  quan- 
tity would  even  approximately  be  a  set-off  against  the  $149,588  worth 
of  tobacco  imported  into  Bussia  from  abroad. 
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As  regards  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Bussia,  it  occupies  over 
126,900  acres,  which  produce  about  144,000,000  pounds,  or  from  107  to 
120  pounds  per  acre.  Turkish  varieties  seem  to  be  more  profitable 
than  the  American  kinds,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  here,  that  the  latter 
give  annually  smaller  crops.  The  great  hopes  held  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  on  the  great  profits  to  be  derived  from  an  extension 
of  culture  of  tobacco  have  not  been  realized. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  total  export  of  Eussian  timber  from  Odessa  in  1895  was  11,898 
tons,  valued  at  $165,250,  of  which  were  shipped  the  following: 


To- 


Great  Britain 

France  

Turkey 

Holland 


In  1894,  the  total  exports  reached  37,152  tons,  valued  at  $516,000,  and 
were  distributed  as  follows: 


To- 


Tons. 


Value. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Turkey 

Holland 

Belgium 

Egypt 


6,840 
5,436 
3,690 
694 
13,680 
3,600 


$95,000 

75,500 

61,250 

8,250 

108,000 
60,000 


Thus  in  1895,  Belgium  and  Egypt  did  not  take  any  Russian  timber, 
but  were  supplied  with  timber  coming  from  abroad  (principally  from 
Galicia)  in  transit  through  Odessa,  and  that  trade  was  much  larger 
than  the  trade  in  Eussian  timber,  the  foreign  transit-timber  trade  of 
Odessa  for  1895  having  been  73,800  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
known.  Of  this  foreign  timber,  19,170  tons  remained  in  Russia,  it  hav- 
ing been  shipped  from  Odessa  to  Batoum.  The  hard-wood  trade  for 
1895  (principally  oak  staves)  was  10,080  tons,  worth  $355,500,  and  almost 
all  of  it  was  shipped  to  France. 

WOOL. 

Of  sheep's  wool,  2,520  tons,  worth  $620,000,  were  exported  in  1896,  and, 
besides  that,  a  small  quantity  of  camel's  wool  or  hair.  This  compares 
quite  favorably  with  the  preceding  years,  when  there  were  exported  of 
sheep's  wool : 


Year. 

Tods. 

Value. 

lg94 

1.422 
1,188 

$328,000 
263,500 

1893 
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According  to  destination,  wool  was  exported  as  follows: 


To- 

1895. 

1894. 

Great  Britain 

Ton9. 
2,304 
108 
90 
(a) 

Ton9, 
1  080 

Austria-HoBirary 

Italy             ...        .     . 

Bulgaria 

252 

a  Very  lltUe. 

It  mast  be  mentioned  that  the  balk  of  the  wool  described  here  as 
exported  to  Great  Britain  was  in  reality  only  sent  there  for  transship- 
ment to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets.  Nearly  all  of  the  wool  brought  to  Odessa  arrives  here  in  coast- 
ing vessels,  and  most  of  it  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  Poland,  where  it  is 
partly  used  up  in  the  various  woolen  manufactories,  and  partly  exported 
to  Germany  or  Austria.  The  lowest  price  paid  in  1895,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kahovka  Fair  in  May,  was  8J  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed  merino 
wool,  and  the  highest  price  was  23^  cents  for  washed  white  wool  from 
Bessarabia. 

At  the  annual  fair  at  Harkov,  the  prices  of  merino  wool  ranged 
between  11  cents  and  13J  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed  wool,  and  39 
cents  and  41  cents  per  pound  for  washed.  Very  little  of  these  merino 
wools  are  exported. 

HOBSES. 

The  export  of  horses  from  Odessa  rose  in  1895  to  1,188  head,  valued 
at  $160  each,  a  total  of  $178,200.  This  valuation  appears  high,  but  is 
not  necessarily  exaggerated,  because  the  animals  were  all  selected 
among  the  better  class  of  horses,  and  1,122  of  the  exported  horses  were 
shipped  to  Turkey  for  cavalry  use.  Of  the  remaining  66,  some  went  to 
I^&ypt,  Greece,  Boumauia,  and  France.  In  1894,  only  230  horses  were 
exported  from  Odessa. 

FOWLS. 

In  1895,  the  number  of  fowls  exported  was  472,500;  in  1894  the  num- 
ber reached  524,000,  and  in  1893, 586,000.  The  value  in  1895  was  much 
lower  than  in  1894  or  1893,  the  figures  being  $141,750,  $262,000,  and 
$293,000,  respectively.  France  took  more  than  one-half  of  these  fowls ; 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  went  to  Turkey,  and  a  small  number  (12,500) 
to  Malta. 

MEAT. 

The  total  exportation  of  meat  (salted,  smoked,  or  jerked)  was  a  little 
over  342  tons,  valued  at  $24,000,  and  most  of  it  was  shipped  to  the 
east  coast  of  Siberia. 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  principally  exported  is  made  from  sheep's  milk,  and  the 
quantity  in  1895  was  207  tons,  valued  at  $24,000,  while  in  1894,  the 
amount  was  162  tons,  valued  at  $18,800.  This  article  finds  its  pur- 
chasers in  Turkey  and  Italy. 
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BUTTER. 


The  qoantity  of  batter  exx>orte(l  in  1895  was  424  tons,  valued  at 
$148,000,  two-thirds  of  which  was  shipped  to  the  Pacific  possessions  of 
Eussia,  while  the  remainder  went  to  Turkey. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  trade  in  this  article  is  on  the  decrease;  65  tons,  valued  at 
$10,750,  were  exported  in  1895,  and  this  was  equally  divided  between 
Siberia  and  Turkey:  360  tons,  worth  $54,000,  were  exported  in  1894, 
and  sent  chiefly  to  Holland,  Beldam,  and  France. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

These  articles  were  exported  in  1895  to  the  value  of  $224,400,  and  in 
1894,  to  the  value  of  $206,200,  and  were  distributed  over  many  receiv- 
ing countries. 

BONE  DUST. 

The  quantity  of  bone  dust  exported  in  1895  was  3,015  tons,  valued 
at  $25,113.  It  was  sent  to  Germany  and  France.  It  appears  strange 
that  this  article  should  be  exported  at  all  from  an  agricultural  country 
like  Bussia. 

FEATHERS. 

The  quantity  of  feathers  exported  in  1895  was  135  tons,  valued  at 
$109,000. 

CATTLE. 

In  1895,  the  total  shipment  abroad  of  cattle  f  bullocks  and  cows)  from 
Odessa  was  4,828  head,  valued  at  $145,000.  All  of  these  were  sent  to 
Malta,  with  the  exceptions  of  229  head  to  Turkey  and  35  head  to  Greece. 
There  appears  to  be  a  steady  decrease  in  this  export  trade,  since  the 
returns  ibrl894  show  5,527  head  of  cattle  exported,  valued  at  $166,000, 
and  for  1893, 10,949  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $328,500.  This  reduction 
is  due  to  the  total  cessation  of  export  of  cattle  to  France  and  the  very 
great  decrease  of  the  demand  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  all  these  coun- 
tries having  commenced  to  import  cattle  from  Syria,  and  partly  also 
from  Algiers  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Neither  calves  nor  pigs  were  exported  in  1895;  41,751  sheep,  valued 
at  $84,502,  were  exported  in  1895,  as  against  54,537  sheep,  valued  at 
$104,074,  in  1894,  a  reduction  of  over  20  per  cent.  More  than  half  the 
number  of  sheep  exported  went  to  France,  the  remainder  to  Turkey  and 
Malta. 

FISHERY  PBODUCE. 

Of  all  kinds  of  fishery  produce  in  the  aggregate,  there  were  exported 
10,062  tons,  worth  $972,209.  Included  in  this  were  28  tons  of  herrings, 
worth  $2,4125  red  caviare,  995  tons,  worth  $82,622;  other  varieties  of 
cavaire,  106  tons,  worth  $140,191:  fish  glue  (gelatin),  6  tons,  worth 
$2,245,  and  fish  oil,  39  tons,  worth  $8,910.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  Odessa  does  not  export  any  fish  captured  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  because  the  fish  caught  barely  suffice  for  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  city.    All  of  the  fishery  produce  exported  is  that 
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which  is  brought  to  the  town  by  rail  or  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  between  Odessa  and  other  ports  and  localities  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

METAL  WARES. 

Metal  wares  were  principally  exported  to  the  Eussian  Pacific  x>orts, 
and  only  small  quantities  to  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  France,  Boumania, 
etc. 

RAW  silk:. 

Of  raw  silk,  $23,000  worth  was  exported  during  1895 — ^to  Bombay, 
$15,000;  Turkey,  $4,500;  and  Egypt,  $3,500. 

WEBS  AND  ROPES. 

These  articles  were  sent  chiefly  to  eastern  Siberia,  and  small  quan- 
tities were  exported  to  Eoumania,  Turkey,  India,  and  China. 

Thos.  E.  Heenan,  Consul. 
Odessa,  Bussia,  December  28^  1896. 


BIGA,  1896. 
TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imx)ort  trade  from  the  United  States  has  not  undergone  any 
notable  changes  during  the  year  ended  !N'ovember  5,  1896,  and  the 
principal  articles  consist,  as  formerly,  of  rosin,  cotton,  lard,  leather, 
agricultural  implements,  hardware,  tools,  and  similar  goods  in  smaller 
quantities.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  whole  amount 
of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  most  of  them  reach  this 
city  after  being  transshipped  in  one  of  the  larger  European  ports,  and 
therefore  lose  their  national  identity  under  way,  and  are  registered  in 
the  statistics  as  goods  from  England,  Denmark,  or  Germany,  where  the 
transshipment  took  place. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  amounted 
to  $216,926.96,  a  decrease  of  $67,331.95  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  These  exports  include  such  articles  as  hemp,  hides,  cattle  and 
horse  hair,  rennets,  leather,  skins,  liquors,  books,  albumen,  etc. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1895,  this  port  was  entered  by  1,883  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels,  measuring  1,042,300  net  registered  tons,  and  from  Jan- 
uary to  November  5, 1896, 1,286  steamers  and  294  sailing  vessels  have 
arrived,  mostly  carrying  the  English,  German,  and  Danish  flags.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  to  report  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
These  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  trade  between  this  port  and 
the  Scandinavian  ports,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France. 
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Freight  rates  have  been  ruling  on  the  same  level  as  last  year,  bat  in 
the  month  of  October  rates  advanced  considerably,  in  some  cases  from 
50  to  100  i)er  cent. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1895  amounted  to  $14,165,780,  a  decrease  of 
$789,420  from  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  exports  in  1895 
amounted  to  $28,208,975,  an  increase  of  $4,659,375  over  the  preceding 
year. 

The  principal  export  articles  from  this  port  are  cereals  of  all  kinds, 
but  chiefly  oats,  rye,  barley,  linseed,  oil  cakes,  flax,  hemp,  tow,  deals 
and  battens,  baulks,  sleepers,  lath  wood,  etc. 

The  navigation  to  aud  from  this  port  was  closed  on  account  of  ice  in 
Riga  Bay  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  7th  of  April,  when  the  steamers 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through. 

CROPS. 

The  result  of  the  crops  is  calculated  to  give  that  of  a  very  good 
average  year,  notwithstanding  that  hot  weather  and  much  rain  in  the 
summer  months  were,  in  some  instances,  detrimental  to  the  grain  crop. 
The  very  abundant  hay  harvest  will  t«nd  to  increase  the  raising  of 
cattle. 

nAILWAYB. 

The  opening  of  the  Pernau-Walk  railway  line  is  a  great  improvement 
for  the  trade  in  the  center  of  Livonia,  where  no  railroad,  carrying  goods 
toward  the  seashore,  existed,  and  as  Pernau  is  an  export  place  for  flax 
and  linseed  and  will  now  be  in  close  connection  with  the  Province  of 
Pskow,  where  the  best  flax  is  raised,  it  is  expected  that  the  export  of  this 
article  will  be  augmented. 

Freight-car  building. — One  of  the  largest  railroad-car  manufactories 
in  Eussia,  employing  1,500  workmen  and  capable  of  turning  out  about 
10,000  freight  cars  yearly,  is  established  in  this  city.  Toward  the  close 
of  lastyear,  a  new  concern  started  here  another  similar  factory,  withmuch 
larger  capacity,  and  although  the  buildings  are  not  yet  quite  finished, 
3,000  freight  cars  will  be  delivered  December  next. 

Rolling  stock, — Owing  to  the  rise  of  prices  for  grain,  the  demand  for 
cars  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad 
companies  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  large  parcels  had 
to  be  kept  back  on  account  of  the  companies  not  being  able  to  forward 
the  goods  in  due  time. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  town  was  good.  The  increased  popula- 
tion was  not  ajffected  by  any  epidemic  diseases,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
pure  drinking  water  from  artesian  wells,  sunk  in  many  places  on  account 
of  the  city  for  public  use,  contributed  much  to  the  general  health.  Pure, 
clear  water  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  200  to  300  feet,  after  having 
passed  the  dolomite-stone  layer,  which  is  the  natural  geological  formation 
of  this  Province. 

liT.  P.  A.  BoRNHOLDT,  Consul. 
BiaA,  November  5, 1896. 
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Entrances  and  clearances  of  vessseh  at  Riga  during  the  year  1805. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag,  and  from  and  to— 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
Tessols. 

Total. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Total. 

Anstria-Hnngary : 
■Branoo  . . ,  ..,,,- 

No. 

T<mM. 

No. 
1 

Ton: 
546 

No. 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Tom. 
546 
912 

1,310 
704 
890 
704 
600 

No. 

1 

Tons. 
912 

A'o. 
1 

Ton». 
546 

No. 
2 

Tons. 
1,458 

Germany 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

912 

1,310 
704 
890 
704 
000 

Belgian: 
Belginm 

5 

3,800 

\ 

3,800 

England 

Germany 

HoUand 

Norway 

RnSAia 

1 

110 

8 

32 

43 

19 

26 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

408 

96.350 
2, 172 

30,588 

52,408 
7,776 

30,022 

666 

2.322 

1,660 

642 

1,810 

1 

111 

23 

04 

44 

33 

20 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

408 

Danish: 
Belginm 

24 
121 

10 
2 

39 
2 
1 

19,002 

110,046 

8,650 

2,276 

35, 378 

2,482 

172 

24 

10  on9 

1 

15 
32 

1 
14 

206 
1,850 
4,878 

152 
1,808 

OG,  622 
4,022 

35,466 

52,560 
9,674 

30,022 
066 

Denmark 

13 

i.  430 

134|    111,470 

26       11, 178 

2           9  5Wfi 

Enffland 

16^  2.528 

franco 

Germany 

5 
5 
5 

486 
674 
028 

44 

7 
6 

35,864 
3,156 

800 

Holland 

Norway 

Portniral 

2,322 
1  770 

Rnsflia 

43 

7 

48,704 
2,902 

43 
33 

48,704 
0,676 

1 
2 

110 

148 

Swed  en 

26 

3,774 

790 

Dnteh: 
Belginm 

1,810 

Denmark 

2 

294 

2 

294 

Enirland 

■ 

1 
1 

394 
012 

2 

AtU 

3 

1 

3 

15 

858 

France 

, 

.           """ 

612 

Germany 

7 
5 
6 

4,118 
4,602 
7,691 

1 
5 

00 
1,530 

8        4,208 
10         6, 132 
6         7,694 

3       544 

2'      776 

544 

Holland 

13 

12,938 

13, 714 

RnBsia 

Sweden 

1 
13 

660 
12,088 

1 
13 

060 

English: 
Belginm 

1 

12,088 

Denmark 

26 
151 

20,984 
136,604 

20       20, 984 
154^    137.342 

1 

England 

3 

738 

359 

^19  IQfl 

3       738 

302 
24 

7 
17 

314, 236 
18,984 
5,114 
17  008 

France 

24,  18,984 
7     Rill 

157 

128,060 

]57|    128,000 

1 

Holland 

17 

17,098 

"I 

Italy 

2 

1 
72 
22 

1 

2,356 

928 

73, 708 

15,874 

1, 246 

2         2, 356 

1             928 

72       73, 708 

22       16.874 

1|        1,246 

l'           182 
1            124 

1             930 

5         3, 996 

20         8,844 

47       23, 204 

Portnira] 

1 

RuasiS ;..::::.: 

7 
1 

0,674 
990 

7 

1 

6,074 
990 

Sweden 

1 

United  States 

i 

French : 
France 

1 
1 

182 
124 

2       306 

2 

306 

Germany 

German: 
Africa 

1 
26 

930 
3,996 
8,198 
17,278 

1 

Belgium 

20   15,086 

16|  12!  228 
26  15,  986 
180  93,234 

43 

27 

201 

56 

3 

15  086 

Denmark 

2? 

646 
5,926 

2       234 
27   7,396 

1  480 
21   3,356 

2  576 
1       350 

1  430 

England 

19.624 
16  406 

France 

Germany 

227 

1»1    IWU 

21 

3,312 

248     134,976 
6         4,348 

96  590 

Holland 

0     4.  .1^8 

40  008 

Norway 

1  082 

Fortueal 

1 

13 
11 

1,234 
7,712 
4,728 

1 
1 
5 

1 
3 

340 

30 

828 

656 

1,378 

2         1, 574 

14         7,742 

16        5, 556 

I             656 

3^        1,378 

1 

Bnssii 

Sweden 

2 

1,898 

1         32 

3 

1,930 

United  States 

1 

1 

West  Indies 

i 

1 

Italian: 
Sweden 

1       656 

1,. 

■^ 

656 

United  States 

1 

656 

1            656 

Norwegian : 
Africa 

l'       444 

\ 
A 

8 
10 
9 

\ 

444 

Belgium 

1|        416 
7     3,424 
ll        554 
1           ftfU 

1            416 
8        3,497 
11    .     3,524 
3         1,206 

16  8.554 
19         8, 732 

8         8,336 
7        2,212 
1            408 

17  8,298 

2 

oil 

014 

Denmark 

1 

10 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
17 

73 

2,970 

552 

140 

1,058 

450 

320 

408 

8,298 

41        936 
18!  10,618 
3     a  oin 

"'"l 

936 

KnFlftnd  -. . 

3311,926 
6    1,610 
3       284 
1         58 

22,544 
5,450 
2,722 
2,180 
2,548 
2,678 

France  

G^^nnany 

15 
11 
6 
5 

8,414 
2,074 
7,886 
1,892 

7 
8 
2 
3 

2,428 
2,122 
2,648 
2,40^ 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

1       170 

United  States 

West  Indies 

.:.::;;:;: 

0  B— VOL  II- 
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JSntranost  and  elearanoes  of  vesseU  at  Biga  during  the  year  1896 — Continued. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag,  and  from  and  to— 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
yessels. 

ToUl. 

Steamers. 

SaUing 
vessels. 

Total. 

Rnssian: 
AfricA 

No. 

Tom. 

No.  Tont. 

1  342 

2  538 
2       596 

8824,208 

No. 
1 
4 
6 

06 
4 

27 

T<m9. 

342 

2,792 

3,8a 

31,680 

1,820 

16,816 

2,508 

No.  j  Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

B<^lg1nin  r . . . . .  T ,  - . . 

2 
4 

8 

2,254 

3,  248 
7,872 

11 

11,548 

3 

930 

14 

12,478 

Denmark 

England 

12 

2 

10 

1 

10,522 

1,522 

6,162 

804 

125 
13 
6 

1 
1 

34,638 

3,740 

1,138 

284 

828 

187 
15 
16 
2 

1 

45.060 

FnuKM* 

4'  l.B9n 

iM 

Germany 

16 

13,708 

11 

8 

3.108 
2.608 

7,800 

HoIUnd 

1,178 

Italy 

328 

Norway 

1 
4 
4 
17 
2 

i48 
1,176 
1,098 
4,824 

964 

1 
4 
278 
17 
2 

1 

148 

1,176 

41,708 

4,824 

964 

1,424 

Portugal 

Rusnia 

274 

40,610 

259 
•      1 

82,950 
208 

22 

3,932 

281 

1 

36,882 

S  weden 

208 

West  Indies 

Spanish : 
England 

1 

1,424 

France... 

3 

4,670 

.... 

8 

4,670 

Rnssia 

2 

6 

1 
19 

4 

3,246 

3,766 

326 

6,388 

1.868 

2 

5 
1 

20 
6 
1 

39 

3,246 

3,766 

826 

6,486 

2,262 

194 

10,998 

Swediali: 
Africa 

Belgiam 

Denmark 

i 

OA 

32 
11 

7,040 
6,510 

32 
16 

7,040 

17ngland 

2     394 
1,     10J 

» 

1,520 

7,030 

France 

Germany 

88 

10,888 

1 

110 

39 
3 

8 

13,376 
1,628 

1   AAA 

2 

218 

41 
3 
8 

12,694 

Holland. 

1,628 

Norway 

9 
3 

?-JS! 

9 

90 

1 

2,'326 

2,496 

3,168 

24,452 

«8 

1,080 

Porta  gal 

1 

Rnssia 

12'    s!  168 

1;        868 
81    24.764 

1 
86 

868 

Sweden 

84 

23,740 

6       712 

Ij      648 

5 

418 

26,182 

West  Indies 

i 

1 - 

Total 

1,640 

958, 736 

343rH3l.  ftll 

1,88311,042,277 

1,627 

949,708 

362  A7. 904 

1,880 

1,037,002 

RECAPITULATION. 


Flag. 

Entered  and  cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Anat.m.'R'nngaHAn ., 

2 
6 

319 
26 

4» 

363 
1 

91 

448 

8 

187 

1.468 

Belgian...... 

4,206 

Danish 

234,132 

Dutch 

18,828 

English 

880,498 

French 

306 

German 

193,204 

Italian 

666 

Norwegian 

40,183 

Russian 

107, 512 

Spanish 

4,670 

Swedish - - 

57,122 

Total 

1.888 

1,042,277 
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EXPOBTS  DECLABBD  FOB   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

ExporU  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  oimsulatee  and  agenciea  in  Bueeia 
during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896, 


Quarter  ending- 

ArtidM. 

Sept.  30, 
1895. 

Dec.  31, 
1895. 

Mar.  31, 
1896. 

June  30, 
1896. 

Total. 

ABO. 

Pipes 

$46.33 

Matchee 

002.16 

Total 

1 

048.49 

' 

BATOUU. 

Ijicoric6  root 

1127, 230. 70 

251, 070. 78 

238.62 

$135,164.05 
68, 583. 51 

$166,738.57 

429,128.32 

819,604.29 

10, 673. 55 

839  73 

MftnffUH^fie  ore -.rr 

SaltMlffuts 

10,434.93 

CAiicaiiTiiii  fleftofl  wool 

$839.73 

G<M>rjriiin  aecApfl-filip  wool 

742.27 
139.96 

742.27 

Ho£8^bri»tle« 

j 

139.96 

Total 

378,540.10 

203,697.56 

839.73 

178,050.73 

761, 128. 12 

CBOKBTADT. 

No  exporta  declared  during  the  year,  (a) 

HKUIirOFOBS. 

Bookn  nrinted 

267.86 

183.86 

620.60 
115.70 

1,072.32 
115  70 

Meat,  atnoked  reindeer- ......... ...-r.r.-r 

Total  

1,187.20 

LIBAU. 

Bristles 

178.93 

5,124.26 
109.73 

5,308.19 
109.78 

Floor 

Glne 

148.00 
50,141.22 

148.00 

Goat  skins 

33,910.05 
320.23 

27,300.19 

120,360.47 
320.23 

Wool  



T^tal  

126,241.62 

MOSCOW. 

Antione  woodwork 

165.62 
8, 070. 18 

165.62 

Bronees 

3.070.18 
22,542.29 

77  881  80 

Calfskins 

22.542.29 
17,096.96 

Camel's  hair 

60,784.84 
480.56 

Caviar 

480.56 

Chinaware 

42.22 

42.22 

Crash 

13,134.40 
17, 919. 50 
109,  758. 50 

13.134.40 
17,919.50 
186, 035. 57 

Flax 

Gootskins 

84,803.17 

14. 846. 26 

26.628.64 
748.20 

Hops 

748.20 

Horsehair  .r. r.t - -,..,,, 

10,543.48 

10, 543. 48 

Horse  cloth 

101.91 

263.79 

28,261.29 

101. 91 

Horaehides. 

263  70 

Horse  manes 

28, 261. 29 

Horsetails,  t ..... 

6, 307. 84 

131.24 

8,617.74 

6,307.84 
131  24 

Icon ..................................... 

Lambskins 

8,617.74 
225.02 

Leather 

225.02 

Licorice  root 

206.90 

206.90 

Lycopod  inm 

3,550.40 
149.59 

2,798.00 
861.05 

3.560.40 
149  59 

Fapier>maohe  goods 

1""' 

Rnober  waste 

433.78 
91.87 

3.231.78 

9,128.33 

23.78 

Silverware 

8, 175. 41 

Soap 

23.78 

Skins,  dry 

64,767.03 
157.49 

64, 767. 03 

Tea 

157  49 

Woodbowla 

820.18 
5.301.89 

320.18 

Wool 

120, 899. 79 

186,825.46 

47,282.27 

359,809.41 

Total 

395,135.45 

319, 905. 54 

62,151.31 

40,625.14 

817, 817. 44 

a  Since  large  veeaels  are  able  to  enter  to  St.  Petersburg,  wholesale  houses  and  exporters  have 
removed  ftom  Cronstadt  to  that  place,  and  hence  this  place  has  lost  its  commercial  importance. 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Eussia 
during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Xo  export  boaineas  to  the  United  States 
rlurijig  the  past  year,  (a) 


Albnmeii. 

Books,  Hebrew 

Bristles 

Cork  shavings 

Max 

Hemp 

Horsehair 

Leather 

Liquors 

Objects  for  divine  service  . 

Kennets 

Kubber  waste 

rkins 

Wool 


Total. 


ST.  PBTERSBUBa. 


Albumen  of  blood 

Birch  oil 

Birch  tar 

Boltropes 

Books 

Bristles 

Bronzes 

Church  articles 

Crash 

Down 

Dressed  leather 

Drugs 

Fish  bladders 

FUx 

Fur 

Goatskins 

Household  effects 

India-rubber  shoes  (old) . 

Kummel  liquor 

Lycopodium 

Mail  plates  (modela) 

Mats 

Oakum  (tarred) 

PAraffinnm 

Platinum 

Porcelain  jrare 

Ravensduck 

Sheet  iron 

Silver  and  gold  articles. . 

Sundries 

Tow 

Wool 


Total. 


(Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30, 
1895. 


$4, 542. 23 
8, 135. 14 


1,394.97 
'37,'963."97 


568.89 
495.43 


3, 229. 71 
36,525.50 
8,019.54 


Dec.  31, 
1895. 


2,5^.74 
$615.80 


174. 39 
24, 198. 91 
2,307.10 
952.34 
853.55 
247.84 


Mar.  31, 
1896. 


415,621.86 
558. 89 


7,141.27 


June  30, 
1896. 


$1,5.38.68 

5,963.25 

431.57 


8, 770. 08 


3, 106. 93 
9,123.37 


248.61 
799.87 


688.42 
6,131.74 


100,815.38 


5,250.00 
309.12 


10,642.75 
157. 12 

48,895.09 
487.60 


3,556.72 
897.24 
489. 19 


1,105.00 


78, 058. 12 

6,000.00 

2, 253. 92 

77.50 


487.00 
11, 321. 25 
1,466.28 


44,126.03  ,    21,226.66 


3, 750. 00 


428.64 
12,329.00 


42,672.22 


2, 101. 55 
36,794.00 


1,426.20 

50.00 

7, 672. 89 

1, 200. 80 


13,431.80 


1,019.00 


28,423.67 


3, 669. 70 


1, 549. 42 


545.09 
855.72 
490.53 


5,290.90  ! 

16,423.40  I    14,054.40 


4,528.45 


22,144.07 


1, 289. 08 

2,828.28 

6,369.00  467.97 

1,685.90  I      1,255.15 

826.71    


8,432.32 
461.17 


1,598.15 


196, 980. 08  I  154, 963. 28  I    60, 180. 17 


1,466.92 

503.18 

2,001.02 

4, 195. 87 

75, 526. 18 


100,396.75 


7,993.35 

1, 709. 73 

27,427.90 


5,352.50 


2,206.76 
18, 898. 72 


2,256.40 


9,029.07 

109.78 

4,984.06 


2.264.25 

869.50 

27,192.00 


82.50 
3, 595. 16 


750.00 
1,351.  CO 


116, 132. 78 


Total. 


$8,626.65 

20, 336. 11 

990.46 

1,394.97 

174.39 

78,014.23 

2, 307. 10 

952.34 

3,173.97 

2,046.32 

2,001.02 

11,220.93 

127,306.79 

8,019.54 


266,564.82 


9,000.00 

809.12 

428.64 

30,965.10 

1,866.85 

147, 419. 48 

487.50 

6,774.25 

45,704.17 

897.24 

3,464.81 

60.00 

11,529.74 

20,455.24 

490.53 

88,746.32 

6,000.00 

12.  SOL  99 

247.28 

10,274.96 

31,077.80 

487.00 

18,113.95 

2,335.78 

35,624.32 

461. 17 

82.50 

27,028.31 

2,828.28 

7,588.97 

5,890.30 

326.71 


528,256.81 


a  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  direct  steamer  lines  to  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
goods  to  the  United  States  are  shipped  via  Great  Britain  and  (xermanyi  for  which  porta  the  exports 
are  declared. 

The  trade  of  Finland  is  in  a  progressive  state,  especially  since  the 
railways  are  being  extended  to  all  the  principal  seaports  and  inland 
places.  Next  year,  the  Diet  will  ask  the  Government  to  extend  the 
railway  to  Tornea,  as  being  the  most  northerly  town  and  on  the  frontier 
of  Sweden.  When  this  is  done,  Finland  will  have  direct  railway  com- 
manication  with  Sweden,  as  the  Swedish  Government  intends  to  extend 
its  railway  to  Haaparanda,  the  most  northerly  town  in  3wQd$iLA&d 
opposite  to  Tornea,  on  the  Finnish  frontier.  Digitized  t 
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The  harvest  in  this  country  is  expected  to  be  a  good  one  this  year, 
there  having  been  exceedingly  favorable  weather  for  all  crops. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Chief  ariicUs  expitrted  from  Finland  during  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


ArtiolM. 


Animals  lire: 

Horses head 

Cattle,  large do.. 

CaWes do.. 

Game:  Forest  and  sea  birds kilos 

Farm  produce: 

Pork  and  meat do.. 

Butter do.. 

Fish do.. 

Com,  ungroiind : 

Oats do.. 

Bye do.. 

Berries do.. 

Timber: 

Sawn  deals, battens,  and  boards  (least  2  meters  inlength) .  oabicmeters 

Uiisawn  (least  2 meters  in  lengtii) do.. 

Firewood do.. 

Pulp  wood  and  pasteboard kilos 

Paper,  all  sorts do.. 

Tar hectoliters 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pie  iron kilos 

In  oars do.. 


5.e07 

3,927 

8,780 

417,000 

772,000 
12,379.000 
7, 121, 000 

30,233,000 
1,924,000 
1, 407, 000 

1,820,668 

153, 791 

929,667 

35, 548, 000 

18,634,000 

143, 674 

4,519,000 
5,004,000 


5.804 

4.106 

8,156 

251,000 

587,000 
13,  335, 000 
6,328,000 

20,382,000 

957,000 

1,580,000 

1,722,319 

133, 818 

792,106 

34,287,000 

18,382,000 

130,040 

4.223,000 
6,027,000 


Chief  articles  imported  into  Finland  during  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


Articles. 


1894. 


Herring kilos.. 

Dried  fish do.... 

Com,  ungronnd : 

Oats do... 

Wheat do... 

Barley do... 

Rice do... 

Rye do... 

Flour: 

Wheat do..-. 

Rye do... 

Malt do... 

Grain: 

Buckwheat do... 

Barley do 

Semolina do 

Rice do., 

Petroleum do., 

Coal do.. 


Iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron do... 

Cast  iron  in  bars do... 

Sheets,  black do... 

Cotton,  raw do. . . 

Cofleo do... 

Tobacco: 

In  leaves do... 

In  stalk do.... 

Salt,  common hectoliters.. 

Sugar: 

Raw kilos 

Reflned do 

Gill  and  spirit,  arrack,  rum,  cognac,  and  French  gin,  in  casks do. . 

Wine,  all  sorts,  in  casks do....| 


3,356,000 
549,000 

4,350,000 

246,000 

8,490,000 

3, 746, 000 

20,058,000 

88,664,000 
98,860,000 
2,719,000 

1,206.000 
1,270,000 
801,000 
100,000 
12, 794, 000 
68.911.000 

8,544,000 
9, 408, 000 
3, 324, 000 
4,228.000 
6, 144,  000 

2, 700.  000 
663,000 
587,998 

5, 705, 000 

8, 533, 000 

439,000 

1,668,000 


I 


3.683,000 
780,000 

3.863,000 
116,000 
8, 959, 000 
3,512,000 
28,920,000 

89,956.000 

112,867,000 

2,076,000 

1,195.000 
2,821,000 
1,154,000 
232,  000 
9, 629, 000 
71, 394, 000 

5,784,000 
7, 872, 000 
2, 379, 000 
5, 350, 000 
6,  501, 000 

2,527,000 
669,000 
561, 475 

5,803,000 

11, 558, 000 

470,  000 

1,558.0(« 


HelsinGFOBS,  July,  1896. 


Herman  Donneb,  Acting  Consul. 
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SPAIN. 

COMMERCE  IN  1896. 

Foreign  consuls  in  the  United  States  have  at  least  one  great  advan- 
tage over  foreign  consals  in  every  other  nation,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  able  to  secure  without  difficulty  complete  and  accurate  information 
regarding  trade  and  commerce.  The  monthly  summary  of  finance  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  statistical 
information.  In  Spain,  only  general  statements  regarding  commerce 
and  trade  are  made  and  published  for  the  public,  and  even  those  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the  values  are  expressed,  not  in  gold, 
which  is  at  a  high  premium,  but  in  silver  or  its  equivalent,  pax)er. 
When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  here  in  1890,  the  equivalent  of  one 
dollar  United  States  gold  was  5.18  silver  pesetas,  and  now  it  is  6J  sil- 
ver pesetas,  and  changing  every  day.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
prepare  any  statistical  tables  in  reg^  to  Spain's  trade  and  commerce 
that  will  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  they  may  be  prepared  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  by  finding  the  average  value  in  Spanish  silver  of  a  gold 
dollar  during  the  period  covered  by  such  tables.  During  the  last  three 
years  that  average  value  has  been  six  pesetas,  and  consequently,  in 
this  report,  every  six  pesetas  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  dollar  United  States  gold. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  importations  into  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  include  all  arti- 
cles imported  irom  Spanish  colonies  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries, 
and  during  the  last  three  years,  they  were  of  the  following  amounts: 
In  1894, 710,543,401  pesetas,  or  $118,423,900;  1895,  703,720,835  pesetas, 
or  $117,286,815;  1896,  734,172,856  pesetas,  or  $122,362,142. 

The  increase  is  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  importations  of  silver, 
which  were  the  following:  In  1894,  21,956,207  pesetas,  or  $3,659,368 j 
1895,  24,603,533  pesetas,  or  $4,100,589;  1896,  101,706,049  pesetas,  or 
$16,951,008. 

If  no  silver  had  been  imported,  the  importations  would  have  been :  In 

1894,  688,587,194  pesetas,  or  $114,764,532;  1895,  679,117,302  pesetas,  or 
$113,186,217;  1896,  633,466,807  pesetas,  or  $105,577,801;  that  is  to  say, 
less  in  1896  by  $7,608,416  than  in  1895,  and  by  $9,186,731  than  in  1894. 
This  decrease  was  owing  principally  to  the  decrease  in  the  importation ;« 
of  cotton,  which  amounted  in  1896  to  $11,966,228— less  by  $3,169,199 
than  in  1895,  and  less  by  $3,924,543  than  in  1894. 

EXPOBTATIONS. 

The  exportations  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  include  those 
to  the  Spanish  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were 
of  the  following  amounts:  In  1894,579,929,271  pesetas,  or  $96,654,878; 

1895,  692,635,935  pesetas,  or  $115,439,322;  1896,  872,260,197  pesetas,  or 
$145,376,699. 

This  increase  was  owing  principally  to  the  exportations  of  silver, 
which  were  the  following:  In  1894,  3,470,736  pesetas,  or  $578,456; 
1895,  41,623,984  pesetas,  or  $6,937,331;  1896,  139,984,184  pesetas,  or 
$23,330,697. 
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If  no  silver  had  been  exported,  the  exportations  would  have  been  the 
following.  In  1894,  576,458,635  pesetas,  or  $96,076,4235  1895,651,011,- 
951  pesetas,  or  $108,601,992;  1896,  732,276,013  pesetas,  or  $122,046,002. 
The  principal  increase  would  be  in  the  exportations  of  food  stuffs, 
wine,  and  oil,  which  were  the  following:  In  1894,  232,667,677  pesetas, 
or  $38,759,611;  1895,290,953,830  pesetas,  or  $48,492,305;  1896,336,637,- 
389  pesetas,  or  $56,106,231. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  number  of  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the 
Balearic  Islands  during  1896  was  20,457,  which  was  367  more  than  in 
1895,  and  2,781  more  than  in  1894.  The  total  number  that  cleared  was 
17,900  in  1896,  16,756  in  1895,  and  17,268  in  1894. 

According  to  the  statement  published  by  the  Bureau  Veritas,  Spain 
has  366  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  519,315,  and  1,115  sailing  ships  of 
168,143  tons. 

Hebbebt  W.  Bowen,  GanmlrOeneral. 

Baboelona,  Spain,  February  10. 1897. 


IMPORTATIONS  INTO  SPAIN. 


Articles. 


Stones,  minerals,  glass,  etc. . 

Metals 

Drugs 

Cotton 

Ot  ber  vegetable  fibers 

Wool 

Silk 

Paper 

Wood 

Animals 

Macbinerv 

Food  stuns,  ooffee,  wine,  etc 

Misoellaneoua 

Gold 

Silver 

Sundry 

Total 

Equal  to 


1894. 


Petetas. 
70, 472, 914 
22, 334, 149 
54. 917, 605 
95, 335. 222 
27, 122, 434 
31,911,288 
20,957,004 
9, 541, 329 
4e,  557, 462 
53,009,866 
31, 304, 072 
176,216,087 
6, 641, 359 
3, 171, 970 
21,956,207 
39,494,433 


710, 543, 401 
$118, 423, 900 


1896. 


PMetat. 
70, 123, 117 
21,285,279 
59, 895, 049 
90,803,159 
30. 376, 773 
30, 299. 158 
22, 635, 166 

9,013.029 
49, 106, 119 
60, 985, 422 
41,545,638 
131,524,596 

7, 606, 207 

599,725 

24, 603, 599 

43,328,790 


703,720,895 
$117, 286, 815 


1896. 


Pesetas. 
66,808,850 
26, 438. 370 
58, 651, 843 
71, 787, 965 
22, 385, 472 
22,356,773 
19, 818, 295 
0,387,440 
41,712,102 
66, 733. 903 
39, 434, 150 

144,827,630 
6,  383, 549 
1,  260,  653 

101,706,049 
34, 479, 812 


734, 172, 856 
$122,362,142 


EXPORTATIONS  FROM  SPAIN. 


Minerals 

Metals 

Drugs 

Cotton  goods 

Other  vegetable  fiber  goods ... 

Wool 

Silk 

Paper 

Wood 

Animals 

Macblnerj 

Food  stuff's,  wine,  oil,  eto 

Fans,  cards,  slices,  mateles,  etc 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

Equal  to 


85,961,514 

88,997,627 

100,225,057 

76,143,198 

80,817.539 

88,020.847 

22, 082, 365 

21,857,936 

20,718.529 

47,026,026 

43,384,420 

51, 285, 893 

4,527,832 

8,667,460 

4,767,728 

13.080,385 

17, 968, 020 

19,665,731 

5.798,699 

6, 020. 628 

4,631,847 

10, 989, 841 

10,909,943 

11. 064, 933 

27, 648,  073 

29,494,783 

33,043,093 

47,773,806 

60,266,414 

62. 299. 771 

600,962 

409,322 

650.  A93 

232.557,677 

290, 963, 830 

336,637,389 

2,152.857 

2.136,419 

3, 142, 367 

105,400 

567,610 

222,345 

3, 470, 736 

41, 623, 984 

139,984,184 

579, 929, 271 

692,635,935 

872, 260, 197 

$96,654,878 

$115,439,322 

$145,376,609 

The  average  equivalent  during  1894,  1896,  and  1896  of  $1  United  States  gold  was  6  pesetas. 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 
Movement  of  shipping. 


EITTEKED. 


Flag. 


WITH  CABOOB8. 

Steamers : 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  ships: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

WITHOUT  CABOOE8. 

steamers : 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  8hii»s: 

Si>ani8h 

Foreign 

Total 


18M. 


Namber.      Tonnage. 


5,073 
3,556 

1,363 


1.951 
3,590 

602 
561 


17,  676 


4,334,235 
2, 944,  954 

117, 521 
206,518 


1, 605.  Oil 
3, 341, 705 

38,583 
139, 695 


12, 728, 222 


1895. 


Number.       Tonnage. 


5,828 
3,476 

1,426 
1,114 


1,616 
3,958 

2,687 
495 


20.100 


4, 559, 490 
2, 663. 151 

103, 151 
237,659 


1,490,178 
3,761,786 

42,584 
154,276 


1896. 


Number.     Tonnage. 


13, 002. 170 


5,604 
3,755 

1,240 


1,664 
4,600 

2,161 
543 


20,457 


4.780,675 
2,932,536 


92,317 
180,382 


1,603,372 
4, 178, 056 

55,056 
133,703 


13,957,986 


CLEAKED. 


WITH  CABGOB8. 

Steamers : 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  ships: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

WITHOUT  CABOOES. 

Steamers : 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  Hlups: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Total 


5,669 
6.713 

1,285 
846 


931 
656 


488 


17,268 


6, 424, 809 
5, 666, 865 

109, 980 
181,026 


665,641 
756,940 

37,906 
120, 633 


12,963,800 


5,720 
6,962 


775 


001 
471 


468 
436 


5,524,720 
6,007.134 

101. 163 
188,075 


392,776 
579,516 

23,761 
103, 171 


16,766  I   12,920,316 


5,864 
7.782 


877 


814 
452 


356 
387 


17,900 


5,584,431 
6, 980, 133 

94,346 
190,078 


681,890 
541,230 

22,894 
99,784 


14. 062, 776 


DTBUSTEIES  AlfB  COMMEECE  OF  SPAIV  Ilf  1895-96.' 


CUBBBNOY. 


The  following  statement  was  officially  made  in  the  Gacetaof  September 
5,1896:  GoldintheBankofSpain,213,205,426.43pe8etaH($41,048,647.30); 
silver  in  the  Bank  of  Spain,  260,164,243.11  pesetas  ($43,360,707.18); 
copper  in  the  Bank  of  Spain,  5,997,748.30  pesetas  ($999,628.50);  paper 
money  in  circulation,  1,065,592,000  pesetas. 

Spain  has  the  double  standard,  gold  and  silver.  During  the  last  six 
years,  gold  has  been  at  a  premium,  and  has  been  practically  out  of  cir- 
culation. Silver,  paper,  and  copper  still  remain  on  a  parity,  and  are 
used  to  pay  taxes,  duties,  debts,  and  obligations  of  all  kinds  that  are 
not  expressly  stated  to  be  payable  in  gold,  and  furthermore  they,  and 


1  In  response  to  circular  of  Jaly  8,  1897. 
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not  gold,  mnst  be  understood  to  be  the  money  in  which  all  Spanish 
statistics  are  stated.  Six  years  ago,  when  Spanish  gold  and  silver  were 
on  a  parity,  £1  sterling  could  be  bought  in  Spain  for  25  silver  pesetas; 
to-day  £i  costs  30  silver  pesetas,  and  20  per  cent  more  has  now  to  bo 
paid  for  the  franc  than  was  paid  six  years  ago,  and  also  for  the  United 
States  dollar. 

Such  Spanish  gold  as  still  remains  in  Spain  can  be  bought  at  an 
average  premium  of  19  per  cent,  at  present.  The  exchange  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating.  This  year,  it  has  been  as  low  as  17  per  cent  and  as 
high  as  22  per  cent.  As  there  are  five  classes  of  Spanish  gold,  and  as 
each  class  has  its  own  intrinsic  value,  the  premium  on  each  kind 
diflfei  s  from  the  others,  thus : 

Promitim 
to-day. 

1.  Alfonso  centenes,  25-peseta  piece per  ceut..  17f 

2.  Onza,  SO-peseta  piece do 19iV 

3.  Isabel  centeneH,  25  pesetas do 22i^ 

4.  Piece  of  20  pesetas do IS^- 

5.  Pieces  of  5  and  10  pesetas do....  15t*i 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  premium  on  Spanish  gold,  when 
spoken  of  generally,  is  to  consider  it  at  1  per  cent  less  than  French 
gold;  hence,  if  the  exchange  on  French  gold  is  at  20  per  cent  to^lay, 
the  premium  on  Spanish  gold  is  stated  to  be  19  per  cent. 

According  to  the  United  States  Treasury  valuation,  a  Spanish  gold 
peseta  is  equivalent  to  19.3  cents,  or  5.18  pesetas  are  equivalent  to  $1. 
During  the  last  year,  the  equivalent  in  Spanish  silver  of  $1  has  been 
6  pesetas,  and  consequently,  the  values  in  which  the  following  statistics 
are  expressed  may  be  reduced  to  United  States  money  by  dividing 
them  by  6. 

The  denominations  of  Spanish  money,  other  than  gold,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  Silver,  5,  2^,  2, 1,  ^,  and  ^  peseta  pieces,-  x>Aper,  25, 
60, 100, 500,  and  1,000  peseta  notes;  copper,  1, 2, 5,  and  10  centimo  pieces. 

liump  statistics  given  in  this  report  are  taken  from  the  Official  Gazette 
and  are  general  and  preliminary.  The  detailed  statement  in  regard 
to  this  year's  exportations  and  importations  will  not  be  published  until 
September,  1897.  The  exchange  will  then  be  probably  very  diflFerent 
from  what  it  is  this  year.  Foreigners  making  reports  from  Spain  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  error  of  applying  the  current  exchange  to  statistics, 
not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past  year;  but  even  that  method  is 
better  than  that  of  a  statistician  in  Madrid  representing  many  commer- 
cial papers  in  England,  who  ignores  the  question  of  exchange  entirely, 
and  invariably  values  a  pound  sterling  as  the  equivalent  of  25  silver 
pesetas.  The  only  method  approximating  a<5curacy  is  to  apply  to  the 
exportations  and  importations  of  each  year  the  average  exchange  of 
that  year,  and  that  is  the  method  generally  employed,  I  believe,  by  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Spain. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  figures  given  apply  to  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  (off  the 
east  coast  of  Spain),  and  not  to  any  of  Spain's  colonies,  which  are 
regarded  in  these  statistics  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries.  They 
are  the  latest  statistics  published,  and  cover  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  years  1894, 1895,  and  1896.    The  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared 
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the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  during  those  periods  were 
the  following: 


Period. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Eutered: 

First  Bovon  montliB  of  1804     .....          ................................... 

10, 376 
11,481 
12, 316 

9,850 
0.319 
10,623 

7,331,301 

First  seven  months  of  1806 

7,413,725 

First  seven  months  of  1896 

8.236,063 
7, 595, 490 

Cleared: 

First  seven  months  of  1894 

First  seven  months  of  1896 

7,077,764 
8. 424, 322 

First  seven  mouths  of  1896            .        ..........     ...  -   .................. 

Value  of  import8  and  exports. 


Articles. 


During  the  first  seven  months  of— 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


IMPOBT8. 

stones,  minemls,  crystals,  etc 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof 

Drugs  and  chemical  products 

Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof 

Other  vegetable  fibers 

Wool,  skins,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Silk  and  manulactures  thereof 

Paper 

Wood 

Animals 

Machinery,  carriages,  boata 

Alimentary  substances 

Mi  scellaneon  s 

Special  impoi'tations 

;  Total 

k  Equal  to 

'  "  "  KXPOBTS. 

Minerals  and  ceramics 

Metals 

Drugs 

Manufactured  cotton 

other  manufactured  vegetable  fibers. . . 

Wool 

Silk 

Paper 

Wood 

Animals 

Machinery 

Alimentary  substances 

Misoellaneoos 

Total 

Equal  to 


Pe$eta9. 
37, 293, 064 
11.  206, 107 
29, 796,  979 
58, 360, 907 
13, 276.  023 
16,429,920 
10, 991,  565 

5, 089. 674 
20,953,406 
26, 262, 606 
17,662,956 
93, 457, 149 

2, 467, 446 
•28,556,065 


Pesetas. 

37. 769. 617 
10, 835, 844 
33,  579. 711 
54, 646,  540 
18, 702, 357 
17, 112, 225 
12,099,333 

5,036.114 
18,985.076 
36. 463,  250 

15. 128. 618 
73,344.083 

3,211,603 
29,051,072 


371, 803. 957 
$61, 967, 326 


366,  245, 983 
$61,040,997 


44.763. 

42,  147, 

11,  Cri4. 

21,371, 
2-  22 J, 
5,  Qi% 

5.  0,m 
10,  4tfi>, 

1 .  ir^ij. 


278, 866. 788 
$46, 477, 798 


40, 988. 443 

52, 682, 022 

10, 365, 848 

19.866.650 

1.920,426 

6, 295, 602 

2, 181, 103 

4,846,685 

13. 899, 107 

27.707,023 

244, 112 

124,862,610 

898,444 


805, 757. 875 
$60. 950, 646 


Pesetas. 
33, 171. 601 
12,«40,818 
32, 818. 869 
39,696.617 
12, 894, 653 
11,731,631 
10,243.148 

4,629.934 
17, 894, 782 
32,129,703 
12, 763, 037 
67, 684, 863 

3, 211, 603 
84,264,914 


374,857,453 
$62,476,242 


63,298,003 

85,069,849 

10, 638, 666 

22,843.401 

2,257.467 

7. 340,  Oil 

2.058.582 

5. 600. 770 

16,848,285 

29, 393, 636 

234,126 

171, 220. 566 

1.761,175 


408, 662. 815 
$68,108,802 


RECAPITULATION. 


Imports  — 
Exports.... 

Total 


$61, 967. 326 
46. 477, 798 


108,445,124 


$61,040,997 
60, 959. 646 


112.000.642 


$62,476,242 
68, 108, 802 


130,685.044 


In  other  words,  the  imports  daring  the  first  seven  months  of  1896 
were  greater  by  $1,435,245  than  during  the  same  period  in  1895,  and 
by  $508,916  than  during  the  same  period  in  1894,  while  the  exports 
during  the  same  period  were  greater  in  1896  by  $7,249,157  than  in  1895, 
and  by  $1,631,004  than  in  1894,  and  the  total  trade  during  the  same 
period  was  greater  in  1896  by  $18,584,402  than  in  1895,  and  by 
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$22,139,920  than  in  1894.  This  increase  in  trade  is  owing,  as  the  fore- 
going tables  of  imports  and  exports  show,  to  the  great  augmentation 
of  special  importations  and  of  exportations  of  food  or  alimentary  sub- 
stances. The  principal  special  importation  was  71,725,810  pesetas  of 
silver  money  ($11,954,301). 

The  following  tables  show  the  imx>o'rts  and  exports,  by  articles,  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  years  1894, 1895,  and  1896: 

IMPOBTS. 


AxiiolM. 


Coal 

Petroleum,  crado 

Cast  iron 

TinpUto 

Copper 

TiniDffots 

OUmSb 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton,  manafactored. 

Hemp,  raw 

Woof,  washed 

Wool,  combed 

silk,  raw 

Books 

Staves 

Planks 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Agricnltnral  machines 

Motors  and  boilers 

Locomotives 

Sowing  machines 

Lanl 

Butter 

Cwlflsh 

Wheat  from— 

United  States 

France 

Ilnssia 

Turkey  

other  countries  . . . 
Flonr  from— 

France 

Other  countries  . . . 
Sugar  ttom—- 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippines 

Canaries 

France 

Other  countries  ... 
Cocoa  from— 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippines 

Fernando  Po 

Ecuador , 

Venezuela 

Other  countries  ... 
Coffee  from— 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippines 

Mexico 

Other  countries 

Liquors 

Sparkling  wines 

Wine  in  casks 

Wine  in  bottles 

Brandy  from— 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Other  countries  . . . . 
Cheese 


First  seven  montlis  of— 

1896. 


H, 


894. 

1895. 

435,000 

$4,070,000 

593,000 

725,000 

183,000 

114.000 

115,000 

57,000 

220,000 

190,000 

191,000 

194,000 

713, 000 

1, 205. 000 

282.000 

8,800.000 

eoo,ooo 

1,030,000 

510,000 

458,000 

500,000 

409,000 

728,000 

913,000 

440,000 

433,000 

24,000 

19,000 

430,000 

1,600,000 

074,000 

1,846,000 

258,000 

230,000 

108,000 

452,000 

33,000 

21,000 

205,000 

335,000 

30,000 

31,000 

334,000 

421,000 

136,000 

173,000 

36,000 

85,000 

74.000 

71.000 

67.000 

47.000 

142, 000 

2,410,000 

854,000 

30,000 

458,000 

166,000 

430,000 

2,573,000 

418.000 

530,000 

044,000 

770,000 

250,000 
34,968 

.  360, 000 
710,000 
230.000 
109.000 
274 
1,500 

300,000 
25,000 
4,500 
84.700 
299,000 
360.000 
405.000 

15,000 
,380,000 
130,000 
581 
30,000 
45,000 
60,000 
15,000 
11,000 

48,000 

565 

2,000 

227,000 


80.000 
7,600 

1,326,000 

587.000 

200,000 

46,000 

116 

1,122 

225,000 
81,000 
8,110 
94,000 
388,000 
280,000 
223,000 

121,000 
1,681,000 
88,000 
575 
26,000 
38.000 
63,000 
14,000 
13,000 

70,000 

966 

1,800 

216,000 


|3, 627, 000 

500,000 

100,000 

43,000 

200,000 

233,000 

1,155,000 

6,483.000 

1,010,000 

358,000 

313,000 

873,000 

415,000 

28,000 

1.330,000 

1,468,000 

122,000 

230,000 

16,000 

109,000 

28,000 

400.000 

207,000 

166,000 

64,000 

40,000 

2, 255, 000 

7 

51.000 

2,040,000 

71,000 

443,000 

79,000 
2,150 

633,000 

740,000 

172,000 

40,000 

236 

2,090 

301,000 
93,000 
6,600 
89,000 
826,000 
327,000 
151,000 

66,000 

2,858,000 

16,000 

2.173 
27.000 
27.000 
83.500 
12,500 

8,000 

68,000 

934 

65 

198,000 
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Artiolea. 


Special  importations : 

Railway  materlid 

An'icultiiral  machinery. 

Tobacco  leaf 

Cigars 

Ciearettes 

G old  in  bars 

Gold  money 

Silver  bars. 

Silver  money 


First  seven  months  of— 
1894.  1895.  1896. 


$280,000 

22,000 

2.866,000 

344,000 

216, 000 


68,000 

6,900 

1,804,000 


$235, 000 

5,700 

2, 263, 000 

600,000 

500,000 


09,940 

52,000 

1,580,000 


$156, 000 

19,000 

2,183,000 

349,000 

257,000 

196,600 

13. 470 

78,550 

11,954,300 


EXPORTS. 


Copper 

Iron 

Coal 

Gold  money 

Silver  money 

Olive  oil 

Licorice,  crude 

Licorice  paste 

Tartar,  crude : 

To  France 

To  other  countries 

Tartar,  manufactured 

Cotton : 

Woven 

Dyed  and  stamped 

Cotton  lace 

Thread  lace 

Wool: 

Dirty 

Washed 

Silk,  crude,  to  France 

Cigarette  paper 

Books  and  m usic , 

Wrapplngpaper 

Cork  nlanks 

Cork  brick  s 

Corks : 

To  France 

To  other  countries 

Feather  grass 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses , 

Oxen  and  cows 

Sheep 

Goats 

Hogs 

Sheepskins,  undressed 

Gon  tgkins,  undressed , 

Calfskins,  dressed 

Pork  and  lanl 

Butter 

Lobsters  and  cockles  to  France 
Lobsters  to  other  countries. . . . . 
Sardines : 

To  France 

To  other  countries 

Rice 

Flour , 

Chick-peas , 

Garlic 

Onions , 

Potatoes , 

Almonds : 

In  the  rind 

In  tlie  kernel , 

Olives 

Hazelnuta : 

To  France 

To  other  countries 

Raisins: 

To  France 

To  other  countries 


$2, 
4, 


660,000 

590,000 

42,300 

15, 551 

472,000 

757 

61,300 

50,400 

280,000 
90,000 
308,000 

1,282,000 
,  624, 000 
096,000 
194,000 

664,800 
26.900 
276,000 
293,000 
191,000 
198,000 
95,000 
49,000 

,408,000 

833,000 

530,000 

366,000 

83,000 

3,600 

493,000 

30,000 

3,500 

199,000 

325,000 

136,000 

29.000 

34,500 

106,000 

54,500 

134 

23,000 

54,500 
270.000 

68,000 
284,500 
161,000 
161,400 

95,000 

111.500 
383,400 
430,000 

8.000 
152,000 

12,200 
269,000 


$2,492,000 

4,269,000 

32,750 

90,000 

1,676.000 

394 

90,000 

46,700 

292,000 
126,000 
149,000 

2,134,000 

1,420,000 

677,000 

120,000 

760,000 
40,000 
181,000 
366,000 
209,000 
187,000 
139. 000 
42,000 

1,400,000 

500,000 

556,000 

400,000 

300,000 

107,000 

606,000 

196,000 

18,300 

525,000 

305,000 

102.000 

66,000 

20,500 

92,000 

81,800 

2,340 

18,200 
30,000 
252.000 
1,333.600 
221,000 
103,000 
167,000 
97.000 

95,000 
361,000 
470,000 

644 
203,800 

86, 30Q 
290,700  1 


$3,158,000 

5,938,000 

16,000 

9,000 

6,986,300 

671 

46,600 

44,400 

392,000 
83,000 
185,000 

1,900,000 

1,723,000 

833,900 

124,000 

1,461,900 

38,000 

20,500 

380,000 

223,000 

162,000 

217,000 

86,000 

1,500,000 

562,000 

701,000 

407,000 

875,000 

179,000 

607,000 

441,000 

19,300 

444,600 

426,600 

60,100 

64,800 

16,000 

88,200 

64.000 

9.110 

63,400 

120.800 

825,000 

1,930,000 

195,000 

64,900 
194,600 

90,500 

186,000 
423,400 
891,000 

907 
252,300 

14, 300 
137,000 
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ArUoIes. 


First  seven  months  of— 


1894. 


Oranffes: 

1^0  France , 

'Jo  other  countries 

Grapes 

Saffron , 

Pepper,  ground 

Olive  oh 

Common  wines : 

ToFrauce 

England 

Rest  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Kico 

America 

Asia  and  Oceanica 

Sherry  and  its  like: 

To  France 

England ■ 

Rest  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 

America 

Asia  and  Ooeanica 

Heavy  wines: 

To  France 

England 

America 

Chocolate 

Paste  for  Bonp 

Fans 

Sandals  (alpargatas) 

Playing  cards 


$625,000 

2,280,000 

7,230 

248,000 

13,400 

3,  353,  000 

4,064,000 
168,000 
431,000 
867,800 
880,000 
56,600 


1895. 


1896. 


381,600 

av,vw 
501,  000 

951.000 

1. 05;j,  000 

196,000 

221,700 

7,600 

10,700 

296,000 

203,000 

2,200 

4,300 

05,000 

13.000 

2,252 

100 

76,300 

40.000 

163.000 

128,000 

107,600 

120,000 

64,000 

85,000 

103, 5C0 

81,000 

51,800 

73,000 

$365,000 

$724,000 

3, 976, 000 

3, 172, 000 

48,000 

33,500 

273,000 

453,000 

96.800 

139.000 

3,414.000 

6, 709,  000 

5,200,000 

12. 750, 000 

212.000 

257, 000 

481. 000 

531,000 

1,110,900 

673.  000 

1,116,000 

958,000 

59,000 

72,500 

364,000 
530,000 
150,000 
10.500 
170,000 
3,400 

9,600 
1.30O 
30,500 
90,000 
ir2,600 
21,500 
256,500 
49,000 


Daring  the  last  year,  there  has  been  a  very  large  demand  in  France 
for  Spanish  wines,  which  are  used  to  mix  with  the  native  French  wines. 
The  Spanish  are  heavier,  as  a  rule,  than  the  French  wines,  and  so  sup- 
ply the  latter  with  body.  The  demand  for  Spanish  almonds  was  also 
exceptionally  large.  No  country  produces  better  almonds  than  Spain, 
and  they  seem  to  be  gaining  favor  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Spain's 
principal  exports  will  probably  always  be  wines,  fruits,  nuts,  and  metals. 

TRADE  OP  SPAIN  WITH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Spain's  imports  come  principally  from  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  following  statements  show  the  countries  from  which  the  imports 
were  drawn,  no  articles  under  $5,000  in  value  being  given : 

From  England. — Cement,  etc.,  coal,  rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  lubricants, 
glass,  bricks,  earthenware,  iron,  hardware,  tin  plate,  firearms,  copper, 
brass,  chemicals,  indigo,  varnish,  prepared  colors,  inks  and  blacking, 
salts,  gum,  wax,  etc.,  raw  cotton,  cotton  threads,  cotton  goods,  hemp, 
jute,  flax,  horse  hair,  etc.,  dirty  wool,  combed  wool,  wool  thread,  woolen 
carpets  and  goods,  felt,  rugs,  silk,  tulles  and  laces,  velvets,  paper,  raw 
hides,  leather,  animal  greases,  guano,  machines,  meats  and  lard,  codfish, 
wheat,  pepper,  alcohol,  brandy,  pearls  and  bones,  india  rubber,  hats, 
elastics  and  packing  cloth,  and  wooden  articles. 

From  France. — Cement,  etc..  petroleum,  glass,  bricks  and  tiles,  earth- 
enware, porcelain,  jewelry,  silver  and  gold  ware,  iron,  cutlery,  copper 
and  brass,  tin,  zinc,  metal  plates,  tubes,  nails,  perfumery,  chemical 
materials,  gloves,  oils,  seeds,  indigo,  coloring  extracts,  inks,  blacking, 
etc.,  salts,  chalk,  gum,  wax,  raw  cotton,  jersey  tissues,  hemp,  jute, 
threads,  combed  wool,  woolen  goods,  hair  and  hair  goods,  raw  silk,  silk 
goods,  tulles,  laces,  velvets,  pa])er,  books,  engravings,  staves,  wood, 
furniture,  raw  hides,  patent  leather,  other  leathers,  feathers,  greases, 
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guano,  tripe,  pianos,  watches,  clocks,  machines,  poultry,  meats  and  lard, 
butter,  codfish,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  dried  vegetables,  fruits, 
cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  tea,  alcohol,  brandy,  liqueurs,  beer,  wines,  bran, 
preserves,  chocolate,  eggs  and  cheeses,  imitation  jewelry,  pearls  and 
bones,  sticks  and  handles,  buttons,  rubber  goods,  toys,  caps  and  hats, 
and  elastics. 

From  the  United  States. — Coal,  rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  raw  petroleum, 
oils,  indigo,  cochineal,  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  raw  cotton,  books, 
staves,  wood,  animal  greases,  tripe,  machines,  india  rubber,  and  tobacco. 

From  Germany. — Marble,  earthen  goods,  glass,  bricks  and  tiles,  iron, 
iron  goods,  hardware,  tin  plate,  copper  and  brass,  other  metals,  per- 
fumery, etc.,  logwood  and  barks,  indigo  and  cochineal,  coloring  extrcts, 
varnish, colors, chalk,  saltpeter, nitrate  of  soda,  wax, perfumery,  threads, 
socks  and  stockings,  flax,  jute,  felt,  woolen  goods,  paper,  engravings, 
packing  paper,  wood,  furniture,  raw  hides,  animal  greases,  pianos, 
machines,  buttons,  codfish,  alcohol,  brandy,  wine,  beer,  sticks  and  han- 
dles, buttons,  and  india  rubber. 

.  From  Belgium. — Glass,  iron,  hardware,  copper  and  brass,  indigo  and 
cochineal,  varnish,  colors  in  powder,  inks,  etc.,  salts,  chemical  products, 
wax,  cotton,  linen  thread,  jute  thread,  wool,  paper,  wood,  animal  greases, 
guano,  machines,  and  cartridges. 

From  Italy. — Marble,  sulphur,  cotton,  hemp,  engravings  and  paint- 
ings, wood,  coal,  dried  vegetables,  and  wine. 

From  Atistria. — Indigo,  cochineal,  wax,  linen  threads,  paper,  card- 
board, staves,  wood,  wheat  flour,  dried  vegetables,  alcohol,  and  brandy. 

From  the  Spanish  colonies. — Old  iron,  old  copper,  old  brass,  wax, 
perfumery,  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  animal  grease,  guano,  tripe,  rags,  sugar, 
cocoa,  coffee,  alcohol,  brandy,  sweetmeats,  and  tobacco. 

From  Russia. — Wood,  wheat,  maize,  etc. 

From  Norway. — Codfish  and  wood. 

From  Sweden. — Iron,  wood,  and  alcohol. 

From  Boumania. — Wheat  and  maize. 

From  Turkey. — Maize  and  other  cereals  and  dried  vegetables. 

From  Denmark. — Paper,  wood,  casks,  meats,  and  codfish. 

From  Portugal. — Seeds  and  wax. 

From  Asia  and  Africa.. — Cotton,  wood,  oxen,  poultry,  meats,  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  cereals,  and  dried  vegetables. 

From  Mexico. — Oils,  jute^  and  raw  hides. 

From  Ouate^nala. — Coloring  extracts. 

From  Oolomhia. — Indigo,  cochineal,  and  cocoa. 

From  the  Argentine  Hepuhlic. — Wool,  raw  hides,  feathers,  animal 
grease,  tripe,  wheat,  and  flour. 

From  Brtt'Zil. — Raw  hides  and  maize. 

From  Uruguay. — Saw  hides  and  animal  grease. 

From  Peru. — Guano. 

From  Venezuela. — Cocoa. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  exports  of  Spain  go  principally  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  France, 
England,  the  Argentine  liepublic,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Morocco.  Principal  exports,  each  valued  at  over  $5,000  a 
year: 

To  Spanish  colonies. — Glass,  bricks,  mosaics,  pottery,  delft,  gold  jew- 
elry, firearms,  copper  plates  and  nails,  copper,  lead,  oils,  inks,  varnish, 
gum,  glycerin,  lead,  pharmaceutical  products,  soap,  wax,  caudles,  per- 
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fumery,  cotton  thread,  cotton  plain  tissaes,  cotton  printed  tissues,  cot- 
ton jersey  tissues,  hemp  thread,  packing  threads,  linen  tissues,  jut« 
sacks,  rugs,  woolen  goods,  silk,  paper,  cigarette  paper,  engravings, 
packing  paper,  cardboard,  cooperage,  corks,  leather,  skins,  machinery, 
pianos,  guitars,  meats  and  lard,rice,  wheat  flour,  chick  pease,  garlic, 
onions,  almonds,  olives,  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  saffron,  red  pepper,  olive  oil, 
brandy,  wines,  liquors,  playing  cards,  umbrellas,  sunshades,  and  hats. 

To  France. — Mineral  water,  silversmiths'  remnants,  old  copper,  zinc 
in  bars  and  plates,  licorice  root,  boiled  lees  of  wine,  glycerin,  sulphide  of 
lead,  starch,  cotton  jersey  tissues,  raw  hemp,  jute  sacks,  wool,  horse 
hair,  paper,  cigarette  paper,  cooperage,  corks,  jute  remnants,  raw  hides, 
skins,  sardine  grease,  feathers,  machinery,  rice,  garlic,  almonds,  fruits, 
saffron,  olive  oil,  w^nes,  etc. 

To  England. — Old  copper,  barks,  tartar,  glycerin,  cotton  jersey  tis- 
sues, wool,  cigarette  paper,  cooperage,  corks,  jute  remnants,  raw  hides, 
dressed  skins,  machinery,  brandy,  wines,  fruits,  and  nuts. 

To  the  Argentine  Republic. — Pharmaceutical  products,  plain  cotton 
tissues,  printed  cotton  tissues,  cotton  jersey  tissues,  jiite,  rugs,  woolen 
goods,  silk  goods,  velvets,  paper,  cigarette  paper,  engravings,  card- 
board, cooperage,  cork,  machinery,  almonds,  dried  fruits  and  preserves, 
saffron,  red  pepper,  olive  oil,  wine,  fans,  and  playing  cards. 

To  Uruguay. — Pharmaceutical  products,  cotton  prints^  cotton  jerseys, 
woolen  goods,  paper,  cigarette  paper,  cooperage,  machinery,  almonds, 
dried  fruits  and  preserves,  saffron,  red  pepper,  olive  oil,  wines,  fans, 
sandals,  and  playing  cards. 

To  Mexico. — ^Firearms,  cotton  jerseys,  woolen  goods,  cigarette  paper, 
paper,  cooperage,  corks,  machinery,  almonds,  olives,  hazel  nuts,  brandy, 
wines,  preserves,  fans,  sandals,  and  playing  cards. 

To  Colombia. — Cotton  prints,  cotton  jerseys,  woolen  goods,  silk  goods, 
paper,  cigarette  paper,  cooperage,  leather,  wines,  preserves,  and  playing 
cards. 

To  Venezuela. — Cotton  jerseys,  silk  goods,  cigarette  paper,  paper, 
cooperage,  olives,  olive  oil,  wines,  and  preserved  and  dried  fruit. 

To  Morocco. — Gold  jewelry,  cotton  prints,  silk  goods,  leather,  wines, 
and  fruits. 

To  Italy. — Old  iron,  barks,  boiled  lees  of  wine,  tartar,  cotton  goods, 
wool,  jute  remnants,  hides,  skins,  grease,  and  wine. 

To  Austria. — Glycerin,  hides,  skins,  and  wines. 

To  Denmark. — Leather. 

TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Declared  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United  Statee  during  the  year  1895. 


Articles. 


AlinondB 

AntiqtiUiM 

Books 

Brandy  

Bnisiers 

Canary  seed 

Canned  goods 

Capers 

Chick-peas 

Confectionery 

Cork 

Esparto-grass  mats 

Fans 

Figs 

Fishing  hair 


Valne. 


$345, 
1, 


513, 
1, 


613. 12 
410. 80 
261.00 
591. 31 

43.89 
848.73 
679.27 
172.30 
121.75 
443.55 
899.00 
075.07 
380.76 

36.62 
890.68 


Articles. 


Fnniitiire  .... 

Garlic 

Glycerin 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Lead 

Lemons 

Licorice  root.. 
Licorice  paste 

Liquors 

Mineral  water 

Models 

Olive  oil 

Olives 

Onions. 


Valne. 


' 5i^fl2§?j'6y  "tirdO^' 


$402.06 

5, 159. 37 

143,350.67 

427,053.01 

195,003.68 

17, 798. 82 

165, 823. 60 

147,651.76 

8,767.00 

222.72 

14,640.07 

346.80 

10,589.62 

248,  678. 73 

'^,322.66 
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Declared  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  i^^J— Continoed. 


Articles. 


Oranffos 

Ores 

Paintings 

Palm-leaf  hats 

Paper 

Pepper  (red)... 

Pickles 

Pomegranates 

Pottery 

Kaisins , 

Returned  bagii 

Saffron 

Salt , 


Value. 


$64, 378. 30 

422,799.00 

3. 031. 10 

107, 733. 00 

1,288.00 

4.806.70 

65.40 

2,085.31 

975.00 

169,540.05 

28, 139. 27 

6,035.72 

1,378.00 


Articles. 


Silk- worm  gat 

Skins 

Soap 

Tartar 

Terra-coita  figures. 

Wine 

Wool 

Sundries 


Value. 


«915.94 

106,892.36 

8,090.85 

124,637.18 

148.90 

607,190.85 

10,060.79 

11,781.42 


Total  1895 

3, 965, 816. 46 

Total  1894 

3,809,583.63 

Increase  in  1896 

96,282.88 

The  foregoing  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  were  declared 
in  the  consular  districts  of  Alicante,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Oarthagena, 
Denia,  Malaga,  and  Madrid.  There  were  no  declared  exports  from 
Coraiina  and  its  agencies. 

The  leading  exports  from  the  several  consulates  were  the  following 
in  1895: 

Alicante. — Almonds,  capers,  esparto-grass  mats,  figs,  licorice  root, 
olive  oil,  raisins,  silk- worm  gut,  and  wine.  Total  vsdue,  $118,941.52; 
total  value  in  1894,  $139,240. 

Barcelona. — Almonds,  antiquities,  canned  goods,  capers,  confection- 
ery, cork,  fishing  hair,  glycerin,  iron  ore,  licorice  root,  liquors,  mineral 
water,  onions,  oranges,  paper,  pepper,  pickles,  returned  bags,  saffron, 
skins,  tartar,' wine,  wool,  and  sundries.  Total  value,  $1,086,707.29; 
total  value  in  1894,  $876,722.50. 

Cadiz. — Antiquities,  books,  cork,  lead,  licorice  root,  licorice  paste, 
olives,  ores,  paintings,  pottery,  salt,  soap,  wine,  wool,  and  sundries. 
Total  value,  $1,467,672;  total  value  in  1894,  $1,535,807. 

Carthagena. — Iron  ore.  Total  value,  $99,843.40:  total  value  in  1894, 
$33,443.83. 

Denia. — Almonds,  fans,  grapes,  onions,  palm-leaf  hats,  and  raisins. 
Total  value,  $125,709;  total  value  in  1894,  $403,672. 

Malaga, — Almonds,  brandy,  canary  seed,  chick-peas,  garlic,  grapes, 
iron  ore,  lead,  lemons,  models,  olive  oil,  olives,  oranges,  palm-leaf  hats, 
pepper,  pomegranates,  raisins,  soap,  terracotta  figures,  wine,  and  sun- 
dries.   Total  value,  $1,029,272.94;  total  value  in  1894,  $796,050.11. 

Madrid. — Brasiers,  fans,  furniture,  licorice  root,  mineral  waters,  paint- 
ings, skins,  soap,  and  wool.  Total  value,  $37,670.31:  total  value  in 
1894,  $84,598.19. 

The  declared  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  are  likely  to 
decrease,  as  Spanish  grapes,  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  olives,  and  wine 
are  being  driven  out  of  our  markets  by  like  products  of  California  and 
Florida.  The  only  articles  of  Spanish  production  that  seem  likely  to 
be  in  constant  demand  in  the  United  States  are  almonds,  cork,  glycerin, 
iron  ore,  licorice,  mineral  water,  skins,  tartar,  and  sherry.  These  and 
the  other  articles  sent  to  the  United  States  will  not,  I  think,  average 
during  the  next  five  years  more  than  $3,000,000  each  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1896,  the  declared  exports  from  Barce- 
lona amounted  to  $230,882.93,  against  $229,823.59  for  the  same  period 
in  1895. 

A  report  I  have  just  received  from  Cadiz  shows  that  the  wine  (sherry. 
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etc.)  exported  from  that  consulate  and  its  agencies  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1896,  was  less  by  $55,928.58  than  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  that  the  total  declared  exports  were  less  by  $187,935.98. 
In  Malaga,  there  has  been  a  decided  decline  in  the  fruit  trade  with 
the  United  States  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  exports  of  raisins 
from  Denia  seem  also  to  be  steadily  diminishing.  The  other  consular 
districts  in  Spain  have  but  little  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  their 
exports  and  imports  are  not  the  result  so  much  of  steady  demand  as 
of  exceptional  circumstances. 

IHPOBTS  FROM  THE  TNITED   STATES. 

Spain  receives  six  times  as  much  from  as  she  sends  to  the  United 
States.  The  princi [»al  imports  from  the  United  States  are  cotton,  petro- 
leum, tobacco,  and  staves.  Until  recently,  much  of  our  wheat  came 
here,  but  the  Spanish  people  seem  now  to  prefer  the  coarser  Russian 
wheat.  Sewing  machines,  agricultural  implements,  drugs,  patent  medi- 
cines, and  some  india  rubber  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  Spain  receives  from  the  United  States  an 
annual  average  of  about  $15,000,000  worth,  of  which  nine-tenths  come  to 
Barcelona. 

SPANISH   mDTTSTRTES. 

The  latest  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  various  Spanish  industries  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  monthly  Consular  Reports  of  this  year. 

In  No.  18C,  March,  189G,  will  be  found  what  I  learned  iu  regard  to 
cotton,  cotton  thread,  white  piece  goods,  cotton-thread  lace,  dyed  cot- 
ton, cotton  velverets  and  velvets,  cotton  blankets,  the  silk  industry, 
the  paper  industry,  wood  industries,  fans,  feather  grass,  alpargatas, 
machinery,  and  alimentary  products. 

No.  188,  May,  1896,  contains  a  report  I  wrote  on  grapes,  raisins, 
oranges,  apples,  pears,  melons,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  almonds. 

In  those  and  in  the  reports  that  were  published  during  1895, 1  stated 
all  the  facts  that  are  at  present  ascertainable,  and  they  are  doubtless 
the  more  valuable  because  they  referred  to  normal  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spain.  The  present  war  time  finds  trade  and  industries  in 
Spain  in  a  condition  far  from  normal. 

THE  TARrPF. 

The  existing  tariff,  which  is  highly  protective,  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1892.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  duties,  the  higher 
set  for  articles  coming  from  countries  that  are  not  entitled  to  claim 
the  advantages  of  the  lower  set  by  reason  of  nontreaty  stipulations, 
and  the  lower  set  for  countries  that  concede  to  Spain  reciprocity  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  or  justify  its  concession.  Articles  from  the  United 
States  pay  the  higher  duties,  while  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy — and  the 
principal  South  and  Central  American  Republics  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates.  How  great  a  benefit  it  would  be  to 
c  B— VOL  II 26 
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American  trade  to  have  its  goods  imported  into  Spain  under  the  lower 
set  of  duties,  maybe  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which  was 
prepared  by  our  consul  at  Malaga: 


Articles. 


CbiselH "per  100  kilos. 

Hammers do. . . 

Saws do... 

Files do... 

Scissors per  kilo. 

Knives  and  forks do. . .. 

liazors do... 

Locks: 

Steel per  100  kilos. 

Cast  iron do . . . 

Copper per  kilo. 

Gimlets  and  augers per  100  kilos. 

Planes do... 

Hinges do. . . 

Screws do. . . 

Kaw  cotton do... 

Staves permille. 

Cmdo  petroleum per  100  kilos. 

Wheat do,.. 


Duties. 


Highest. 

Lowest 

Peseta*. 

Peseta*. 

06 

55 

30 

25 

06 

55 

60 

55 

3 
2 
2 

I 

384 
10 
1 

32 

06 

55 

06 

55 

38i 

32 

30 

25 

n 

U 

15 

10 

25 

25 

8 

8 

Fortunately,  the  dntie«  on  the  four  principal  articles  imported  into 
Spain  from  the  United  States  are  better  adjusted  to  suit  our  trade. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Spain  would  be  willing  to  make  a  treaty  of 
trade  with  us  unless  we  made  concessions  to  her  fruit  and  wine,  and  it 
is  also  doubtful  whether  we  could  make  such  concessions  as  she  would 
demand  without  disturbing  the  California  and  Florida  fruit  trade  and 
the  California  wine  trade,  and  causing  us  to  lower  our  duties  on  wine 
from  other  countries.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  very  general  demand  for  a  treaty  within  the  next  few  years,  either 
in  Spain  or  in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  many  of  our  goods 
will  be  introduced  into  Spain  through  England  and  France  by  pur- 
chasers in  those  more-favored  countries. 

MUNICIPAL  DUTIES. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  octroi  duties  in  Spain  during  the 
last  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  wisely  increased — for 
the  present,  at  least. 

WAGES. 


There  is  no  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  Spain.  In  Andalusia  and  the 
other  southern  provinces,  many  men  and  women  work  for  a  peseta 
(16§  cents)  a  day,  and  the  general  scale  of  remuneration  for  labor  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. I  have  collected  what  information  I  could  obtain  on  the  subject 
for  Catalonia,  which  is  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain  and  does 
between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  all  the  trade  of  Spain. ,  The  prin- 
cipality of  Catalonia  is  composed  of  four  provinces — Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, Lerida,  and  Gerona.  The  capital  of  the  principality  is  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  which  is  the  largest  port  of  Spain,  and  with  its  outlying 
districts  has  a  population  of  about  650,000.    Even  in  Catalonia,  there  is 
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but  little  uniformity  in  the  scale  of  wages;  still,  the  following  figures 
may  be  safely  accepted  as  representing  the  average  scale: 


Deacriptlon. 


Dfty  Iftboren per  day . . 

SkUled  workmen do 

Railway  workmen — per  month. . 

Railway  clerks do 

Bakers IMr  day.. 

Tramways: 

Coacbmen per  week. . 

Conductors do 

Inspectors per  month . . 

Stevvdores per  day. . 

Caf<6  waiters do.... 

Hoose  servants: 

Men per  month.. 

Women do — 

M  essen  eers do — 

Cart  drivers per  week.. 

Barbers do — 


Wages 

Petetas 

H 

to 

3 

i 

to 

5 

80 

to  100 

100 

to  125 

4 

to 

24 
21 

125 

to  130    1 

0 

to 

7 

3 

to 

6 

40 

to 

50 

20 

to 

40 

00 

to  125    1 

22i 

to 

30 

20 

to 

m 

Description. 


i  Porters per  month. 

Telegraph  messengers do. . . 

Postmen per  day. 

Police per  raouio. 

Civil  snards do... 

Bricklayers per  day. 

Locksmiths do... 

Painters do... 

Spinners: 

Men per  week. 

Women do. . . 

Children do... 

Weavers do... 

Clerks per  month . 

Bookkeepers do... 

Farmhands do... 

Coantry  workmen per  day . 


Wages. 


Pesetas. 
100    to  150 
774 


a85 
34  to  5 
4  to  6 
mo     6 


20  to    30 

15  to   20 

6  to    10 

20  to    25 

100  to  136 

175  to  200 

640  to   GO 

3  to     4 


a  Including  lodging. 


b  Including  board. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wages  of  many  classes  of  work- 
ingmen  in  Spain  are  increased  by  tips  and  presents,  and  that  the  rate 
of  wages  would  in  many  cases  be  somewhat  higher  if  gratuities  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  supplement  regular  wages  and  salaries. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AMEBIOAN   TEADE. 

Many  commercial  travelers  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Portugal  go  through  Spain  every  year, 
and  some  of  them  twice  a  year,  and  a  great  many  foreign  European 
houses  have  permanent  agents  in  Spain  who  look  out  for  their  interests 
and  exhibit  and  advertise  their  goods.  Some  few  British,  Belgian,  Ger- 
man, and  French  firms  have  established  factories  here  during  the  last 
three  years  so  as  to  share  with  the  natives  the  benefits  of  the  strong 
protective  tariff.  Direct  personal  communication  with  Spanish  buyers 
is,  therefore,  so  general  now  that  few  foreign  exporters  can  afford  to 
forego  that  pleasure.  As  a  rule,  the  Spaniards  are  satisfied  with  what 
articles  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  accustomed  to  use.  They 
are  not  eager  to  make  a  change.  They  have  no  love  for  novelties. 
They  are  not  constantly  seeking  improved  machinery,  tools,  implements, 
goods,  or  ideas.  In  the  rural  districts,  agricultural  devices  as  simple 
as  those  used  in  the  time  of  Yirgil  are  still  quite  satisfactory  to  their 
owners,  and  even  in  towns  and  cities,  there  is  much  prejudice  felt  against 
modem  inventions.  Consequently,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  foreign 
exporting  nation  to  do  a  large  business  with  the  Spaniards,  unless  its 
representatives  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  people,  and  these 
representatives  must  be  gifted  with  patience  and  persuasiveness.  Few 
American  firms  send  representatives  here.  Some  obtain  a  list  of 
addresses  and  post  circulars  inviting  a  correspondence.  Others  adver- 
tise in  Spanish  trade  journals,  while  others  appoint  Spaniards  as  their 
agents.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  by  American  exporters  in  introducing  into  Spain  in  large 
quantities  any  articles  except  cotton,  staves,  petroleum,  and  wheat, 
some  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  sewing  machines.  American  efforts 
to  induce  Spaniards  to  buy  their  other  exports  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
when  not  absolutely  futile,  owing  sometimes  to  the  ch^rftct^iwrfitbe 
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articles,  but  generally  to  the  lack  of  metbod  in  getting  them  on  the 
markets.  Competition  is  as  keen  here  as  elsewhere,  and  American 
exporters  can  not  hope  to  vie  with  their  rivals  unless  they  are  willing 
to  make  as  great  efforts  as  their  rivals.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  American  exporters  will  come  to  the  front  as  soon  as  they  adopt 
the  best  method  of  presenting  their  goods  in  foreign  markets. 

At  present,  the  best  method  is  thought  to  be  that  of  sending  personal 
representatives  to  importers.  But  there  is  a  method  which  I  think  is 
much  better  and  which  I  beUeve  some  shrewd  nation  will  before  long 
adopt,  and  it  is  this: 

The  exporters  of  a  nation  to  unite,  appoint  a  general  agent  or 
manager,  send  him  to  a  foreign  country  where  their  goods  are  needed, 
and  have  him  establish  himself  there,  and  exhibit  personally  and  per- 
manently their  goods,  advertise  them,  and  appoint  subagents  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  trt^e  throughout  such  country  and  take  orders  for  the 
goods.  The  cost  of  such  a  method  would  be  very  small  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  exporters'  association,  and  it  would  be  practi- 
cal and  thorough. 

TEANSPOBTATION  FAOILITIBS. 

Steamships, — Spain  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world  by  lines 
of  native  and  foreign  ships.  As  yet,  no  direct  line  has  been  established 
between  Spain  and  the  United  Slates,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  a  British  firm  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  line  would 
not  pay  at  the  present  time  and  would  not,  if  established,  be  likely  to  pay 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  making  the  outlay  of  money 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  Whatever  goods  Spain  sends  ti) 
the  United  States  can  now  be  more  profitably  carried  thither  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  or  Habana;  and  the  goods  that  are  sent  firom 
the  United  States  can  also  be  more  profitably  sent  via  the  same  ports 
or  in  **  tramps"  directly  from  American  to  Spanish  ports. 

Railways, — The  railway  facilities  for  the  transfer  and  transit  of  goods 
in  Spain  are  by  no  means  unexcei>tionable,  and  the  freight  charges  are 
very  high.  With  good  railways  and  cheap  freights,  the  business  and 
trade  in  Spain  might  be  enormously  increased.  Farm  products  from  the 
interior  might  be  brought  to  the  large  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  might  be  developed.  The  cost  of  living  would 
be  less,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  doubled,  for  Spain  is  naturally  a 
very  productive  country,  and  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  minerals.  Until  the  railway  facilities  are  improved  and  freight 
charges  reduced,  it  is  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  goods 
into  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  latest  information  I  have  received  iu 
regard  to  the  increase  of  railways  here  was  published  in  Consular 
Eeports  No.  190  of  July,  1890,  and  the  statement  will  there  be  found  that 
during  the  year  1895,  400  miles  of  new  roads  were  put  into  operation. 

TEADE  OUTLOOK. 

Until  the  Cuban  war  is  ended,  the  outlook  for  trade  in  general  in 
Spain  will  be  rather  discouraging  to  manufacturers  and  meichants, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  sellers  and  buyers,  for  all  are  affected,  more  or  less 
directly,  by  the  prevailing  strife.  It  was  the  trade  with  Cuba  that 
built  up  most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Spain,  or  that  at  least 
placed  them  on  a  paying  and  profitable  basis.  The  war  is  felt  by  all 
classes  iu  Spain,  and  tends  to  produce  general  financial  and  trade 
depression,  which  is  likely  to  last,  and  perhaps  to  iiicrease,  until  the 
end  of  the  Cuban  struggle. 
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OOMMBBCIAL  CREDITS. 

The  usual  rate  of  iuterest  throughout  Spain  at  present  is  5  per  cent 
in  all  dealings  with  banks,  and  the  bauk  discount  rate  is  also  5  per 
cent.  Among  commercial  men  themselves,  there  is  but  little  respect 
paid  to  bank  rates.    They  charge  one  another  what  seems  best. 

Foreigners  coming  to  Spain  generally  pay  for  their  purchases  in  cash 
so  as  not  to  be  bothered  with  later  exchanges.  Some,  however,  buy  at 
three  and  six  months.  Others  pay  a  part  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
the  remainder  when  they  dispose  of  the  goods.  Spaniards  sending 
goods  to  foreigners  either  demand  payment  at  once  or  at  three  or  six 
months.  Spanish  purchasers  generally  ask  for  three  or  six  months' 
credit.    Still,  there  is  no  mark^  uniformity  of  custom. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  people  of  Spain — except  perhaps  in  Madrid — ^live  unostentatiously 
and  even  frugally.  As  a  rule,  the  Spanish  people  travel  but  little,  and  so 
are  content  to  keep  their  own  standards.  In  the  south,  there  is  not  so 
much  disposition  to  work  as  in  the  north,  but  nowhere  in  Spain,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  classes  any  occupation,  except 
the  small  percentage  of  them  who  go  into  the  learned  professions  or 
occupy  their  time  with  politics.  The  population  of  Spain  is  now  about 
18,000,000,  of  which  number  about  11,000,000  may  be  called  illiterate, 
so  the  newspapers  here  state.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  the  whole  territory  may  be  generally  said  to  lack  trees, 
and  to  be  therefore  subject  to  the  ravages  of  floods  or  droughts  or 
both.    The  working  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  sober,  honest,  and  thrifty. 

During  the  last  few  years,  education  has  improved  considerably, 
especially  in  the  universities.  As  for  the  army,  it  is  composed  of 
officers  from  the  higher  classes  and  of  soldiers  from  the  lower  classes. 
The  payment  of  2,000  pesetas  ($333^)  relieves  all  those  who  are  drawn 
to  serve  from  the  duty  of  serving,  and  all  those  who  can  secure  that 
amount  of  money  purchase  their  release,  as  a  rule,  both  in  times  of 
war  and  peace.  There  is  always  considerable  emigration  from  Spain  to 
the  Spanish  colonies — Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Canaries,  and  Fernando  Po — and  to  the  Spanish-speaking  Eepublics, 
but  at  present,  no  young  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  32  who  may 
be  properly  claimed  to  do  military  duty  may  leave  the  country  without 
X>ermission. 

There  is  much  wealth  in  Spain.  The  many  factories  of  Catalonia  and 
the  general  appearance  of  Barcelona  and  Madrid  alone  prove  that  fact. 
But  as  the  Spaniards  are  naturally  conservative,  they  do  not  rush  into 
investments — even  when  they  should.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  capital  in  Spain — principally  English  and  French — 
and  it  is  that  foreign  capital  that  controls  many  of  the  mines,  railways, 
and  electric  and  telephone  systems.  The  influence  of  foreign  example, 
however,  is  already  felt  in  Catalonia,  and  the  i^eople  of  that  principal- 
ity are  now  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  if 
they  had  taken  the  initiative  more  boldly  in  developing  and  controll- 
ing what  nature  made  their  own.  The  fntui-e  of  Spain  depends  very 
largely  on  the  thrift,  energy,  wisdom,  and  wealth  of  Catalonia.  With- 
out Catalonia,  Spain  would  be  less  progressive ;  with  it,  she  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  attaining  increased  strength  and  power,  and  to 
enjoying  long  centuries  of  prosperity. 

Herbert  W.  Bo  wen, 

Barcelona,  September 27^  1896,  ConsulOeneral. 
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AliMEKIA,  1896.> 
EXPORTS  OF  GRAPES. 


Of  all  the  products  shipped  from  this  port  and  also  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  United  States,  grapes  may  be  consiaered  as  a  very  important 
article.  During  the  year  1893,  the  total  quantity  shipped  amounted  to 
938,405  barrels,  of  which  275,029  barrels  alone  went  to  the  United 
States — i.  e..  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore — ^the 
remaining  663,376  barrels  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  sent  to  Kussia,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  etc. 
Unfortunately,  since  then  the  crop  has  diminished,  the  total  quantity 
of  1894  being  only  681,384  barrels  and  7,691  half  barrels,  which  were 
disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : 


To- 


Whole 
barrels. 


Half 
barrels. 


Liverpool 

London  

Glasgow 

Bristol 

Newcastle 

Hull 

New  York 

Kassia  and  Gremiany 

MarseiUoB,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz 

Total 


302,614 

178,329 

6«,088 

18,115 

144 

14.830 

102,024 

6,302 

3,038 


3,121 
320 
264 
90 


141 

328 

150 

8,337 


681,384 


7,601 


Prom  the  quantities  shipped  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow  have 
to  be  deducted,  however,  14,459  barrels  and  146  half  barrels  forwarded 
to  these  places  for  transshipment  to  the  United  States. 

This  makes  a  decrease  of  254,753  barrels  against  the  preceding  year, 
which  is  of  course  a  serious  decrease. 

During  the  year  1895,  the  grape  exports  were: 


To- 


Liverpool 

Glasgow 

London 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Total 


Whole 

Half 

barrels. 

barrels. 

259,923 

2,547 

51,735 

82 

161,502 

285 

4,985 

30,179 

191 

12,499 

86 

6,559 

106 

143,284 

506 

16,721 

177 

2.726 

69 

690, 113 


3,050 


Although  the  crop  of  1895  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  1894,  a 
larger  quantity  has  been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  first  prices  obtained  in  Great  Britain  were 
satisfactory,  they  went  down  to  such  an  extent  that  shippers  decided 
to  throw  the  fruit  upon  the  American  markets,  where,  it  appears,  the 
prices  in  general,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  have  at  least  been 
better  than  those  realized  in  Great  Britain.  The  grapes  are.  as  a  rule, 
shipped  in  barrels  of  23  and  25  kilos,  packed  with  cork  dust,  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.    They  are  sold  at  public  auction 


'  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8;  1896. 
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not  only  in  the  United  States  bnt  also  in  England,  and  often— some 
years  ago,  however — fabulous  prices,  such  as  $10  or  even  $12,  have 
been  obtained  for  a  barrel  of  23  to  25  kilos.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  grapes  are  now  of  less  durability  than  in  former  years,  aud  it 
is  unfortunately  true  that  only  a  small  quantity  arrives  at  destination 
in  a  thoroughly  sound  cooditiou,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  part 
is  often  sold  at  ruinous  prices.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  decrease  in  the  production  of  this  article  is  due  to  the  phylloxera 
and  other  diseases,  such  as  mildew,  etc.,  by  which  the  vines  are 
attacked,  and  this  also  affects  the  general  keeping  of  the  fruit.  New 
plantations  are  incessantly  added  and  still  the  production  continues 
decreasing,  because  these  new  plantations  can  not  produce  a  quantity 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  that  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera.  Eeports 
are  being  spread  about  that  this  year  the  crop  will  again  be  shorter, 
and  it  is  even  expected  that  the  decrease  will  continue  for  some  years 
to  come.  Various  remedies  have  already  been  employed  to  destroy 
the  phylloxera,  but  unfortunately  without  any  result  whatever.  The 
farmers  are  now  substituting  the  diseased  vines  by  American  vines — 
Biparia— the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  so  far  been  satisfactory. 
The  shipment  of  the  grapes  to  the  United  States  is  made  almost  exclu- 
sively by  English  steamers  directly  to  New  York,  or  via  Liverpool  in 
transshipment  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Freights  direct  to  New  York  are  508.  to  65s.  and  10  per  cent  per  ton  of 
25  barrels.  The  through  freight  via  Liverpool  to  the  above-mentioned 
ports  varies  from  40s.  to  50s.  and  10  per  cent  per  ton  of  25  barrels;  it 
has  happened,  however,  that  the  direct  freight  to  New  York  has  been 
reduced  to  35s.  and  10  per  cent  per  ton  of  25  barrels.  The  largest  part 
of  the  trade  here  is  done  by  English  firms  that  make  considerable 
advances  to  the  different  farmers  in  order  to  secure  their  consignments. 
There  are  also  small  quantities  of  oranges  and  almonds  produced 
here — about  10,000  to  15,000  tons  per  year — which  are  principally 
shipped  to  England. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Near  the  i>ort  of  Almeria,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  kilometers,  the 
mines  of  Sierra  Alhamilla  are  situated,  and  still  farther  back  iu  the 
interior  those  of  Alfaro.  The  latter  are  connected  with  the  former  by 
a  cable  of  5,376  meters,  by  which  the  ore  is  transported  to  the  Sierra 
Alhamilla,  and  thence  brought  down  to  Almeria  by  a  railway  of  16  kilo- 
meters, specially  built  for  this  purpose.  The  total  production  during 
the  year  1894  amounted  to  a  little  over  50,000  tons,  viz,  38,000  tons  from 
Sierra  Alhamilla  and  12,000  tons  from  Alfaro,  which  were  shipped  to 
Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  in  the  year  1895,  the  operation  of  these 
mines  was  paralyzed  through  the  failure  of  the  proprietors;  but 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  commence  the  working  of  the 
mines  again.  The  railway  was  repaired  in  June  last  aud  small  quanti- 
ties have  already  been  shipped.  Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
estimate  the  probable  output,  which  is  expected  not  to  be  below  5,000 
tons  monthly,  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  sufficiently  known.  It  is  red 
hematite  ore,  which  contains,  on  an  average,  iron,  49  to  50  per  cent; 
manganese,  3  per  cent;  silica,  5  to  6  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.015  per 
cent,  and  sulphur,  0.085  per  cent. 

There  is  a  railway  being  built  from  Almeria  to  Linares,  which  is  to 
connect  Almeria  with  the  north  of  Spain,  but  the  construction  will  only 
be  finished  in  about  two  years.    A  part  of  this  railway,  from  Almeria 
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to  Gaadix,  100  kilometers^  was  opened  to  tUe  public  last  year^  aud  witk 
that  a  new  mining  company,  called  the  Gompauia  de  Porman,  of  Paris, 
has  been  floated.  It  is  supposed  to  be  depending  on  Messieurs  de 
BothschUd  fr^res,  of  Paris.  Its  object  is  to  develop  a  large  deposit 
of  micaceous  iron  ore  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Baza  Mountains.  A 
cable  of  six  kilometers  of  the  Pohlig  system  has  been  constructed  to 
transport  the  ore  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  called  Hu^ueja,  whence 
it  is  brought  down  to  Almeria,  a  distance  of  nearly  8a  kilometers.  The 
ore  contains,  on  an  average,  59  per  cent  of  iron,  2  per  cent  of  silica,  and 
is  free  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  aud  all  other  prejudicial  matter,  but 
has,  however,  the  great  defect  that  it  is  in  very  tine  dust,  containing 
only  15  per  cent  lumps.  It  is  reported  that  it  is  sold  at  Cs.  3d.  f.  o.  b. 
Almeria,  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  iron,  with  3d.  per  unity.  Monthly 
production  about  7,000  tons. 

The  same  Oonipania  de  Porman  is  about  to  construct  a  railway  of  a 
length  of  12  kilometers  from  the  station  of  Hu6n€|ja  to  Alquifes,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  largest  deposit  of  red 
hematite  iron  ore  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  calculated  to  amount  to 
4,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons,  of  a  quality  like  that  of  Sierra  Alhamilla, 
with  less  sulphur  and  silica.  This  railway  ought  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  would  allow  the  opening  of  the  many  copper  and  silver  ore 
mines  situated  in  the  district  called  Marquesado  del  Zenete.  The 
exploitation  of  some  of  them  was  attempted  during  the  last  years  by  a 
French  cx)mpany,  Xeres  Lanteira,  on  a  large  scale.  Unfortunately  the 
enterprise  became  a  complete  failure,  on  account  of  a  rather  too  luxuri- 
ous and  incapable  management.  On  an  average  this  ore,  carbonate  of 
iron,  of  which  it  is  said  there  ai*e  large  quantities,  contains  4  per  cent 
copper,  500  grains  silver,  and  3  grains  gold  per  1,000  kilos,  and,  as  I 
hear  from  some  German  engineers  that  tbeir  colleagues  in  the  United 
States — Stetefeldt,  Russel,  &c.— have  made  a  special  treatment  of  cop- 
per and  silver  ore,  this  district  may  offer  some  interest,  all  the  more  as 
labor  in  the  Sierra  I^evada  is  exceedingly  cheap — about  30  cents  per 
day — and  besides,  there  is  plenty  of  water  power. 

Tliere  are  also  numerous  small  mines  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Almeria-Guadix  Eailway  line  being  operated  since  the  opening  of  said 
railway,  but  on  account  of  the  situation  of  these  mines  being  rather 
unfavorable,  the  production  will  never  be  large,  all  the  more  as  the 
composition  of  their  minerals  is  of  a  great  variety  and  very  often  con- 
tain much  arsenic  and  copper,  and  sometimes  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  dangerous  to  export  this  ore  unless  the  shipping 
is  done  with  great  care  and  carefully  watched.  I  am  informed  that 
Messrs,  P.  Dupr6  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  up  to  to-day  shipped  4  cargoes 
of  this  ore  to  Cardiff  and  Barrow-on-Purness.  It  has  been  bought  here 
at  a  price  of  13  to  13.76  i)esetas,  which  equals  about  9s.  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
at  Almeria,  on  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  iron  and  2  to  3  per  cent  silica, 
without  any  guarantee,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  for  arsenic, 
copi)er,  and  sulphur.  As  the  said  shippers,  Messrs.  P.  Dupro  &  Co., 
of  London,  have  put  up  a  complete  laboratory  and  offices  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  Bobrzyk,  the  result  of  the  four  ship- 
ments, which  represented  the  mixture  of  many  small  mines,  has  been 
satisfactory,  the  average  having  been  as  follows:  Iron,  58  per  cent; 
manganese,  2  per  cent;  silica,  2  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.020  per  cent; 
sulphur,  0.00  per  cent;  copper,  0.08  per  cent;  arsenic,  0.10  per  cent. 

A  trial  shipment  of  2,000  tons,  made  by  the  same  firm  to  Cardiff,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  ore  containing  copper  and 
arsenic  to  a  greater  extent  could  also  be  employed  has  not  found 
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acceptance  in  spite  of  the  ore  being  all  lauii>s,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  above-mentioned  districts;  it  contained  0.4  per  cent  copper  and 
0.30  per  cent  arsenic.  It  is  calculated  that  the  total  output  of  all  these 
small  mines,  which  are  mostly  worked  by  the  resi)ective  owners,  who 
deliver  the  ore  at  the  different  railway  stations  of  the  Almeria  Guadix 
line,  against  advances,  amount  to  6,000  to  7,000  tons  per  year. 

Vessels  can  load  in  this  port  at  any  time  and  in  all  weather,  as  it  is 
a  safe  iK)rt.  During  the  whole  ye^ir,  excepting  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  loading  can  be  done  at  the  whi^,  but  during  the  above- 
mentioned  months  they  are  compelled  to  load  at  anchorage,  and  though 
the  loading  costs  the  same,  about  32  cents  per  ton,  it  is  done  less  rapidly. 
The  railway  station  of  Almeria  being  at  some  distance  from  the  port, 
the  ore  has  to  be  transported  to  the  vessels  by  carts,  and  therefore  only 
1,200  tons  can  be  shipped  per  day.  There  is,  however,  every  prospect 
of  the  railway  being  continued  to  the  port  or  connected  with  same  by 
a  cable,  in  which  case  about  2,000  to  2,500  tons  could  be  loaded  x>er  day. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  large  iron-ore  deposits  of  Lucai- 
neua  de  las  Torres,  also  in  the  Sierra  Alhamilla,  at  a  distance  of  37 
kilometers  from  the  beach  of  Aguas  Amargas,  have  been  opened  by  a 
Bilbao  company.  The  ore  is  brought  down  to  the  shipping  place, 
Aguas  Amargas,  by  a  railway  specially  built  for  this  purpose.  The 
export  of  the  ore  began  in  May  last,  and  the  production  is  expected  to 
become  an  exceedingly  large  one,  a  mininum  quantity  of  200,000  tons 
being  calculated.  The  ore,  red  hematite,  all  lumps — 90  per  cent — con- 
taining approximately :  Iron,  51  to  52  per  cent;  manganese,  3  x)er  cent; 
silica,  5  to  7  per  cent;  phosphorus,  .02  per  cent;  sulphur,  .04  per  cent; 
and  has  been  sold  on  this  basis  at  a  price  of  8s.  6d.  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  Aguas 
Amargas.  In  order  to  facil  itate  the  shippin  g  at  Aguas  Amargas,  an  iron 
bridge  has  been  built  into  the  sea  of  a  length  of  54  meters,  but  although 
the  depth  of  water  at  this  distance  is  sufficient — 10  to  12  meters — tbe 
place  of  anchorage  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  because  with  the  westerly 
winds  steamers  can  not  be  put  alongside  of  the  bridge  and  the  loading 
has  to  be  stopped  until  the  wind  changes,  which  sometimes  means  a 
loss  of  several  days,  as  the  westerly  winds  are  very  frequent  there. 
With  favorable  weather,  however,  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  can  be 
shipi>ed  per  day. 

The  iron-ore  mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Bedar,  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  cable,  Pohlig's  system,  16^  kilometers,  have  now  been  operated  by 
the  Oompagnie  d'Aguilas,  of  Paris,  under  the  careful  management  of 
Mr.  F.  Piitz,  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  still  export  regularly  from 
10,000  to  12,000  tons  monthly,  of  which  somewhat  like  a  tenth  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  almost  exclusively  to 
England.  The  bulk  of  the  ore  is  very  flue  (dusty)  and  earthy,  with  only 
15  to  20  per  cent  lumps,  and  besides  contains  8  to  12  per  cent  moisture, 
on  account  of  which  the  value  of  the  ore  is  greatly  reduced  in  spite  of 
its  being  in  other  respects  very  pure,  with  56  to  56  per  cent  iron,  1 J  per 
cent  manganese,  2  to  4  per  cent  silica,  0.02  per  cent  phosphorus,  0.03 
per  cent  sulphur,  and  exempt  from  all  other  prejudicial  matter.  The 
same  Oompagnie  tl'Aguilas  also  own  a  large  number  of  lead  and  silver 
mines  (Mazarron),  in  fact  the  most  important  ones  of  this  country. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhoods  of  the  Oompagnie  d'Aguilas,  in  the 
same  Sierra  de  Bedar,  the  firm  Ohavarri,  of  Bilbao,  has  taken  possession 
of  several  groups  of  iron-ore  mines,  under  the  name  of  Ohavarri, 
Lecocq,  &  Oo.  These  mines  are  put  into  connection  with  the  beach  by 
a  railway  of  25  kilometers,  and  will  be  opened  during  the  present  month 
of  September.    The  annual  output  is  calculated  to  reach  250,000  tons. 
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The  quality  of  the  ore  is  like  that  of  the  Compagnie  d'Agiiilas,  and 
prices  vary  from  5fl.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  f.  o.  b,,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
market,  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  iron. 

There  are  also  in  Garrucha  several  small  mines  which  produce 
annually  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  very  good  lump  ore,  which  is  prin- 
cipally shipped  to  Oette,  Garston  dock  (Liverpool),  and  Glasgow. 

The  drainage  of  the  Herrerias  mines,  which  produced  the  celebrated 
Palomares  manganiferous  iron  ore,  had  to  be  stopped  at  tlie  same  time 
with  the  above-mentioned  Sierra  Alhamilla  mines  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  it  belonged  to  the  same  London  firm.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  necessary  capital  to  continue  the  drainage  will  soon  be 
raised,  and  should  it  be  possible  to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Almanzora  into  the  mines,  which  is  almost  beyond  doubt  if  the 
necessary  means  are  at  hand,  they  will,  it  is  said,  produce  at  least  10,000 
tons  monthly  of  a  quality  containing  iron,  52  to  53  per  cent;  manganese, 
8  to  10  per  cent;  and  silica,  1  to  3  per  cent.  These  mines  contain  besides 
considerable  quantities  of  rich  and  poor  silver  ore,  which  appears  in 
])ockets  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  ore.  The  ore  of  the  Herrerias  mines  is 
transported  by  a  small  narrow  railway  to  I^aloraares,  where  the  ship- 
ment takes  place. 

Kear  Herrerias,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a  drainage  is  at- 
tempted by  a  well-known  Hamburg  firm — Messrs.  A.  Brandt  &  Bran- 
dan — ^with  a  viewof  again  working  the  celebrated  silver  and  lead  mines 
of  the  Sierra  Almagrera.  The  reputation  of  this  firm  should  answer 
for  the  success  of  this  difficult  task,  and  it  is  ex[)ected  that  in  about  a 
year's  time  these  mines  will  again  produce  a  quantity  the  value  of  which 
is  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  as  a  minimum  per  year. 
As  the  decisive  works  of  the  said  firm,  whereupon  the  future  of  the 
Sierra  Almagrera  is  depending,  will  be  concluded  shortly,  I  shall  refer 
to  the  matter  again  in  one  of  my  next  reiK)rts. 

There  are  only  about  3,000  tons  of  calamine  per  year  exported,  and 
princii)ally  to  Germany. 

ESPARTO   GRASS. 

This  grass,  which  grows  wild  in  this  province,  is  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  exclusive  use  of  paper  manufacturers  in  hydraulically- 
pressed  bales  weighing  about  150  to  170  kilos.  The  annual  production 
amounts  to  14,000  tons.  Unfortunately,  little  care  is  taken  when  gather- 
ing the  grass,  and  itoften  happens  that  the  roots  are  pulled  out,  otherwise 
the  production  would  certainly  be  much  larger. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPORTS. 

Of  all  other  articles  exported  from  this  port  the  following  are  the 
most  important: 


Articles. 


White  lead 

Barley 

Colocyntli 

Pease 

Tign 

Lemons 

Potatoes 

TomfitoeB 

Wool,  nncleaned 

Copper  ore 

Indian  com 

Lead  ore 

Old  doth  (rags) . 


1893-04. 


Kilot. 

72,  ©72 

52,100 

6,400 

58,016 

6,672 

4,160 

869,800 

223,616 

69,596 

78,125 

89,100 

1,993,480 

66,400 
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1894-95. 


Kilot. 

85,600 

125.100 

3,920 

43,696 

17, 712 

8.768 

840,180 

114.482 

82,936 

71,050 

36.000 

1,097,790 

86,480 
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IMPOSTS. 

Oak  staves. — These  are  imported  from  the  CTnited  States  (New  Orleans) 
in  considerable  quantities.  lu  fact,  they  constitute  about  the  only  arti- 
cle imported  here  from  the  United  States.  During  the  last  two  years, 
the  import  has  been  as  follows:  1894,  486,600;  1895,  292,195.  They  are 
used  iu  the  manufacture  of  grape  barrels.  The  wooden  hoops  required 
for  the  grape  barrels  are  imported  from  Italy  and  the  north  of  Spain. 
The  prices  are  of  course  subject  to  continual  changes.  On  an  average, 
the  staves  have  been  sold  this  year  as  follows  (f.  o.  b.  at  Almeria)  per 
1,200  staves:  Red  dot,  $306,595  yellow  dot^  $228.73. 

Timber. — Statistics  show  the  import  of  timber  for  the  last  twb  years 
as  follows,  in  cubic  meters  (35.316  cubic  feet):  1894,  from  Sweden,  874; 
from  Finland,  7,069;  from  the  United  States  (Brunswick),  628;  total, 
8,571;  1895,  from  Finland,  1,637;  from  Sweden,  1,291;  total,  2,928. 

Goal. — ^The  import  of  coal  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1894, 6,621  tons  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  3,165  tons  from  Cardiff, 
and  1,200  tons  from  Glasgow;  1895, 4,242  tons  from  liTewcaBtle-on-Tyne 
and  2,300  tons  from  Cardiff. 

FUmr. — Considerable  quantities  of  this  article  are  consumed  here  and 
imported  from  Marseilles  (France)  and  Barcelona,  amounting  in  1894  to 
about  10,145  tons,  and  in  1895  to  about  8,538  tons.  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  sold  at  present  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  Almeria,  per  bag  of  100 
kilos  (220  pounds),  according  to  quaJity. 

Various  importations. — Of  other  articles  imported  &ere,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  ones.  The  list  below  shows  the  imx>ort  of  the 
fiscal  years  1893-94  and  1894-95. 


ArUolM. 

1893^. 

1894>«5. 

Alcohol • 

KUm. 
45,452 

490,760 
SO.  042 
55,248 

401,240 
12,808 
1,038,032 
24.580 
77,484 
45,504 

508,410 

120,570 
72,272 
2,305,800 
82.094 
58,070 
530 
43,020 
74,188 

1.201,812 
74,000 
0,070 
18,090 
95,072 
10,772 
27,800 
82,072 
02,404 
156,854 

1, 110, 016 
10.370 
0,552 
29,929 
78,868 
582,208 
12,126 
1.702,066 

KU09. 
87, 9M 

Barley 

905,875 

41,008 

Beer 

55,704 

Bran 

665.170 

Brandy 

12,604 

Cement - 

1, 816, 962 

ChemicalB 

00,150 

Chocolate 

70,802 

Coffee 

65,680 

Codfleh 

400,880 

Cofcton 

88,402 

Caustic  Boda 

70,744 

CorkdiMt 

1,055,080 

Pynamit« ^^               ,..x 

12,920 

Drajn .'.."...'. 

20,002 

Electrical  apparatus 

300 

Gnano  ....... ...^ 4.^*4.     .^a*-.             **..* 

81,408 

Hemp 

58,308 

Iron: 

Of  all  kinds 

710,056 

Pig 

50,000 

Mannfactared ...t. - ...r 

316 

Tabes 

9,680 

Ironmongery 

61,384 

Kitchen  utensils 

2,496 

Lead,  pipes 

11,400 

Machinery ' 

76,148 

Naila..... 

61,908 

Nitrate  of  potash  soda 

1U,520 

Oil: 

Olive 

1,000,762 

Palm  ..      .  .                        

14.700 

Linseed 

12,520 

Olives 

43,054 

Paper 

74,866 

Petroleum  .         ...... r-r-.  .,.  .     r , t- 

440,040 

Preserves - 

10.526 

Kloe 

1,661,248 
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Various  imporiaiians — Continued. 

Articles. 


Sopo 

SpJriU 

Sugar 

Steel 

Soap 

Sewing  machines 
Sulphate  of  iron . 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Woven  goods,  etc 
Zinc 


1803-«4. 


14,216 

652, 152 

602,584 

32,784 

1,082,240 

7,548 

47,456 

550, 748 

143, 770 

1,827,280 

798, 090 

3,480 


1894-95. 


KOot. 

18,156 

299.128 

497,744 

46,792 

1, 113, 264 

8.338 

71, 181 

457,984 

177,472 

1,911,896 

684,706 

7,664 


SHIPPING. 

The  articles  exported  from  here  are  princi|>ally  carried  by  British 
steamers,  exceptiug  a  few  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish 
boats.  In  former  years,  oak  staves  from  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grape  barrels  were  shipped  by  American  sailing  ships,  which 
method  has,  however,  completely  fiallen  off,  these  staves  being  now  car- 
ried almost  excla«ively  by  steamers. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  low  here,  and  the  following  rates  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average: 


Occupations. 


LftborerH per  day.- 

Domestic  servants per  month . . 

Mechanics per  day.. 

Factory  operati  ves do 

Clerks  in  stores per  month . . 

Bookkeepers do 

Bailway  employees per  day . . 

a  Including  food. 


Amount. 


$0.25  10  $0.85 

2. 00  to    5.00 

.60  to    1.00 

.35  10      .70 

a  15. 00  to  25.00 

O35.00  to  40.00 

.80  to    1.00 


COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

The  oak  staves  are  the  only  articles  imjwrted  here  from  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  our  jwrt  being  of  little  importance  I  could  not  indicate  any 
articles  of  American  origin  that  might  find  sale  here.  This  also  applies 
to  United  States  inventions,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  position  in  general,  I  regret  to  say 
that  much  is  to  be  desired,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  with  regard 
to  giving  credits  in  general  business  transactions,  because,  though  tliere 
are  many  good  and  trustworthy  x)eople  in  all  trades,  it  happens,  unfor- 
tunately, too  frequently  that  credits  are  given  by  foreign  firms^  evidently 
with  the  desire  to  find  a  market  for  their  goods,  to  people  who  certainly 
do  not  deserve  it. 


Al>iebia,  September  7, 1896. 


H.  F.  FisCHEB,  Consular  Agent 
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AliMEBIA,  18d6. 


EXPORTS. 


Grapes. — The  exportation  of  grapes  during  1896  compared  with  that 
of  1895  uhow8  a  decrease  of  123,250  barrels,  the  total  quantity  shipped 
reaching  only  570,813  barrels,  which  were  forwarded  as  follows: 


T»>- 


Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Bristol 

Manchester 

New  York 

Russia,  Sweden,  and  Korway 

Habana 

France  and  Spain 


Barrels. 


176, 331 

U3,571 

47, 455 

34,101 

7, 182 

98G 

140.  757 

lU,  19J 

1,100 

1,723 


563,577 


Half 
barrels. 


1,214 

1,287 

460 

166 

16 


497 
338 


3,258 


7,236 


Prom  the  quantity  shipi>ed  to  Liverpool  are,  however,  to  be  deducted 
17,230  whole  barrels  and  178  half  barrels  shipped  to  that  port  in  trans- 
shipment for  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

This  deficit  of  123,250  barrels  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  considering 
that  year  by  year  vast  tracts  of  country  are  being  planted  with  fresh 
vines.  The  deadly  Phylloxera  is  of  course  the  cause  of  this  continual 
decrease,  and  the  following  figures  showing  the  annual  production  will 
give  an  idea  how  destructive  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  years: 


Year. 

Product. 

1893 

BarreU. 
938,405 
089  075 

1894   

180r> 

694, 06:i 
570,813 

1890 

If  the  exportation  of  grapes  during  1893  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  present  year  there  will  result  the  large  deficit  of  367,592  barrels. 
During  the  past  year,  the  weather  had  been  extremely  favorable,  and 
besides  the  mildew  not  having  made  its  appearance  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  grapes  would  be  of  excellent  keeping.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  fruit  in  general  is  of  less  durability  now,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  various  diseases  of  the  vines. 

Oranges  and  almonds. — The  cultivation  of  oranges  and  almonds  is 
steadily  increasing.  This  year  there  were  exported  to  England  21,337 
boxes  of  almonds  and  12,981  boxes  of  oranges. 

Esparto  gra^s. — Of  this,  20,403  tons  were  shipped  during  the  past 
year,  all  to  Great  Britain,  against  13,547  tons  in  1895,  showing  there- 
lore  an  increase  of  6,850  tons. 

Sugar  industry. — The  firm  of  Gomez,  Sanchez  &  Co.  has  taken  over 
the  former  sugar-boiling  works,  known  here  as  Kuestra  Seiiora  de 
Montserrat.  The  sugar  is  obtained  from  beet  root,  of  which  many 
hectares  are  already  planted.  Great  facilities  are  given  to  the  farmers, 
the  company  furnishing  them  gratis  with  the  beet  seed  and  guano  to 
induce  them  to  the  cultivation. 
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Iron  ore, — Since  the  opening  of  the  first  section  of  the  Linares- 
Almeria  railway,  from  Almeria  to  Ouadix,  unmerons  mines  situated  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  said  line  are  now  being  worked,  and  the  total 
quantity  shipped  during  1896  from  this  port  amounted  to  58,772  tons, 
principally  to  Great  Britain,  against  6,850  tons  in  the  previous  year; 
there  results  consequently  an  increase  of  52,922  tons.  The  lines  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  toward  Linares,  and  quite  recently  a  second  sec- 
tion, from  Guadix  to  Moreda,  about  25  kilometers,  was  opened  to  the 
public.  The  total  length  now  completed  from  Almeria  to  Moreda  is  125 
kilometers  (78  miles).  The  part  already  opened  has  demonstrated 
sufficiently  how  necessary  were  these  means  of  transport  for  our  prov- 
ince, and  a  bright  future  is  generally  anticipated  for  the  completed  line. 

IMPORTS. 

Coals  during  the  past  year  have  been  imported  to  the  amount  of 
11,877  tons— all  from  England. 

Oak  staves. — ^There  were  introduced  here  from  New  Orleans,  during 
1896, 265,700  oak  staves,  for  the  manufacture  of  grape  barrels.  Stocks 
are  at  present  almost  completely  exhausted  and  further  supplies  are 
expected  in  the  comiug  year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  next  season. 

The  imports  of  timber  were: 


Whence  imported. 

Cubic 
meters. 

United  States 

427 

Kussia 

2,054 

SSweden , 

1,063 

Total 

3,534 

Shipping  entering  the  port  of  Almeria  in  1895  and  1896, 


Nationalities. 

1895. 

1 
Number. 

396. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Austrian  ••••■.•••••••■ 

1 
1 
155 
2 
9 
2 
1 

11 
5 
8 
2 

994 

717 

144,411 

773 

6,911 

928 

252 

5,962 

3.242 

18,433 

844 

994 
717 
81,014 
242 
2,579 
928 

Beljrian 

British 

121 
2 
3 

118,397 

531 

4,332 

Danish 

. 

French 

( lermui • 

Italian 

2 
10 

2 

754 

8,937 

1,432 

49,062 

1,134 

502 

Norwegian t, 

2,075 

Kussian 

1,810 

Spanish 

30,629 
200 

SSwedish 

Total 

190 

179,579 

197 

183,467 

38,284 

34.386 

H.  F.  FiSGHEB,  Consular  Agent. 


Almeria,  December  31y  1896. 
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CARTHAGENA,  1896.^ 
IMPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Exports  and  imports  have  not  experienced  any  notable  change  since 
June  30, 1895,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  I  may  say  they  are 
on  the  decrease,  with  the  exception  of  the  export  of  lead  in  pigs,  which 
shows  no  change. 

PRIOBS  AND  WAGES. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 
The  existing  rates  of  wages  are: 


Occupations. 


Common  laborers per  day. 

Domeetio  servants per  luon  th . 

Mechanics per  day. 

Factory  operatives do... 

Clerks  in  stores per  month. 

Bookkeepers do. . . 

Rail  way  em  ployees do . . . 

Other  salaried  employees do... 


Amount. 


fO.38 
$1.93  to  4.80 
.58  to  1.15 
.48  to  .86 
14.50  to 29. 00 
29.00  to  58. 00 
19. 30  to  49. 00 
14.50  to  58. 00 


TAXES. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  municipal  taxes,  octroi  duties,  etc.    The 
municipal  octroi,  or  taxes,  on  bacon  and  hams  are  $3  x>er  100  pounds. 


FOBEIGN  PRODUCTS  CONSUMED. 


Foreign  products  consumed  here  are  really  of  no  importance  what- 
ever, as  they  stand  too  high  to  compete  with  native  products  and  are 
considered  a  luxury  when  consumed  by  x>^pte  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  only  notable  American  imports,  in  my  district, 
although  of  small  consideration,  are  hams  and  salted  pork. 

PRODUCTS  OP  THE  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  strictly  dedicated  to  the  work  of  its  numerous  mines 
and  to  the  exportation  of  its  rich  lead  and  iron  ores  and  a  naval 
department. 

IMPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  means  and  facilities  of  transporting  full  cargoes  of  ore  to  the 
United  States  are  good,  steamers  (trampers)  being  offered  freely  when 
wanted,  the  rate  of  freights  being  very  moderate  and  acceptable. 

The  existing  facilities  with  regard  to  parcel  cargoes  are  nil.  The 
want  of  a  regular  and  direct  line  of  steamers  to  the  United  States  is 
very  much  felt. 

PORT  REGULATIONS. 

There  is  a^^new  additional  tax"  on  shipping,  called  ^<  provisional 
navigation  tax,"  which  has  lately  become  a  law  and  will  be  enforced,  I 
understand,  some  time  this  month.    By  said  law,  ships  going  or  coming 


*  In  response  to  circular  of  July  8, 1898. 
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with  cargoes,  except  iron  ore,  to  or  from  America,  will  pay  3  i)e8etas  per 
1,000  kilos  of  cargo,  either  loaded  or  discharged,  over  and  above  the 
actnal  taxes.  Both  taxes  together  will  amount  to  5  pesetas  (96^  cents) 
per  ton  on  cargo  loaded  and  6.75  pesetas  ($1.11)  per  ton  on  cargo  landed. 
Iron  ore  will  pay  now  70  per  cent  of  a  peseta  { 13.51  cents)  per  ton  instead 
of  50  per  cent  of  a  peseta  (9.6  cents),  as  hitherto.  It  is  very  natural 
that  all  these  taxes  will  at  the  end  fall  upon  the  merchandise,  since  ship- 
owners will  of  C/Ourse  demand  more  freight. 
There  are  no  other  important  changes  in  the  port  regulations. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  day  credits  are  usually  expected  by  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  goods.  No  success  can  reasonably  be  expected  in 
introducing  into  Spain  United  States  inventions,  mechanical  or  other 
American  products,  so  long  as  American  exporters  confine  their  efforts 
to  circulars  alone  and  disregard  the  necessity  of  establishing  depots 
and  commercial  traveling  agents  with  samples  where  buyers  can  inspect 
them.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  would  be  a  very  important  point  toward  developing 
American  trade. 

The  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Belgians,  with  their  persever- 
ance in  the  introduction  of  their  goods,  have  stocked  the  market  of  late 
years.  The  Catalans,  with  their  cleverly  imitated  foreign  fabrics,  find 
a  ready  and  very  ample  sale  for  their  goods,  assisted  besides  by  the 
almost  prohibitive  taxes  on  most  foreign  goods.  After  the  Catalans, 
Oermans  are  the  next  who  command  the  markets.  Their  goods,  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  nations,  are  very  inferior  in  quality  and 
workmanship.  Almost  all  buyers  in  Spain  as  a  rule  prefer  cheapness 
to  superiority.  The  high  exchanges  and  the  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
goods  would  not  i)ermit  them  to  purchase  unless  at  low  prices  and 
advantageous  conditions. 

Germans,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  an  order,  give  buyers  all  sorts 
of  facilities  in  the  sale,  such  as  in  many  instances  granting  them  six 
months'  and  upward  credit,  and  making  their  prices  very  often  m 
pesetas,  and  allowing  purchasers  to  pay  them  at  their  leisure.  They 
are  always  ready  to  pack,  construct,  or  manufacture  their  articles  to 
suit  the  buyer,  notwithstanding  their  catalogues  and  conditions  of 
sale,  which  they,  in  many  instances,  change  to  oblige  their  clients. 

CiRiLO  Molina,  Consul. 

Oarthagbna,  September  5, 1896. 


CABTHAGENA  CONSULAR  DISTRICTo 

[1.  Cartbagoxia;  2.  A^^ailas;  3.  Mazarron;  4.  San  Pedro  <1el  Pinatar.] 

1.  CARTHAGENA. 

SHIPPING. 

No  American  vessels  entered  this  port  during  the  year  1895.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment, as  compared  with  1894,  in  the  number  of  vessels  entering  this 
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port  and  diatrict  to  load  for  the  United  States.  The  number  of  steam- 
ers cleared  for  the  United  States  in  1895  was  17,  of  26,121  tons,  against 
1  steamer  of  6,167  tons  in  1894. 

The  following  is  a  retam  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  which  visited  this 
port  daring  the  year  1895,  showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

Spanish. — Sailing  vessels,  730,  of  33,818  tons,  of  which  192  entered 
in  ballast;  steamers,  785,  of  95,530 tons,  of  which  49  entered  in  ballast. 

Foreign. — Sailing  vessels,  45,  of  13,644  tons,  of  which  16  entered  in 
ballast;  steamers,  290,  of  410,073  tons,  of  which  104  entered  in  ballast. 
The  total  entries,  sail  and  steam,  by  flag,  were :  Spanish,  1,515 ;  French, 
41;  British,  212;  Italian,  39;  G^man,  2;  Dutdi,  2;  Danish,  4;  Bel- 
gian, 2;  Bossian  and  Scandinavian,  32. 

EXPORTS. 

Iron  ore. — ^The  iron  ore  and  manganiferous  iron  ore  shipped  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  went  from  this  port,  none  being 
shipx)ed  from  the  other  ports  in  the  districts.  The  quantity  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  total  quantities,  both  dry  and  manganiferous  iron  ore,  shipped 
to  the  several  markets  during  1895  was  180,070  tons,  a  decrease  of 
32,420  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  average  prices  ruling  during  the  year  were  $1.40  per  ton  for  dry 
iron  ore,  to  contain  50  per  cent  metallic  iron  in  its  natural  state,  and 
$2.80  per  ton  for  rich  manganiferous  ore  containing  18  per  cent  mag- 
ganese  and  20  -per  cent  of  iron.  The  average  rate  of  freight  for  the 
United  States  was  $2.07  per  ton,  which,  after  deducting  £15  ($73)  per 
day  for  << dispatch  money"  and  other  advantages  obtained  by  char- 
terers through  the  charter  party,  may  be  reduced  to  about  $1.52  per  ton. 

As  the  demand  seems  to  continue  from  all  quarters,  prices  are  likely 
to  be  upheld.  Sgrne  ore  producers  assert  that  encouraging  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  iron-ore  and  lead  market  are  discernible. 

The  iron  ore  shipped  during  the  ended  year  was  sent  to  the  following 
countries: 

Tons. 

United  Statet 42,503 

United  Kingdom 79,757 

France 13,520 

Holland 42,790 

Belgium 1,500 

Of  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  United  States,  28,098  tons  were  man- 
ganiferous iron  ore,  and  14,405  tons  of  dry  iron  ore,  both  quantities 
repreresenting  an  export  value  of  $90,840,  f.  o.  b.  at  Oarthagena. 

MINIKO. 

Many  of  the  iron-ore  mines  which  were  closed  in  1894  were  again 
started  in  1895,  giving  employment  to  several  thousand  men.  Many 
new  mine  leases  have  been  secured,  from  which  larger  quantities  of 
rich  manganiferous  iron  ore  are  expected  to  be  extracted  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  this  class  of  mineral,  which  comes  chiefly  from 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  good  manganiferous  and 
dry  ore  can  still  be  extracted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Garthagena  and 
0  E-VOL  u ^27  ^ g,^,^^^  ^^ i^OOgle 
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PormaD.    The  following  assay  shows  the  quality  of  some  of  the  ores 
that  are  and  can  be  exported  from  this  district: 


MetftL 

Sich  man- 
ffanifer- 
ous  ore. 

Carthagena 
ore. 

Ponnan 
ore. 

Metallic  iron 

P«*  cent. 
25.39 
22.68 

Percent 

62.64 

.79 

Per  cent. 
52.48 

Motiillic Tnftiimiioiie  ..   ....................   ....................... 

.25 

The  number  of  iron-ore  mines  on  the  register  declared  as  working 
during  1895  was  28,  being  13  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  district  gave  employment  to  about  10,000  miners,  against  G,000 
in  1894. 

The  serious  decline  of  trade  suffered  by  the  metallurgical  and  min- 
eral industry,  especially  in  the  production  of  iron  ore.  manganiferous 
ores,  and  lead  in  this  district  during  1894  was  partly  recouped  in  1895 
by  a  larger  export  of  the  latter  metal,  together  with  the  high  prices 
and  high  rates  of  exchanges  which  prevailed.  Miners  were  also  bene- 
fited during  the  past  year  by  the  Government  having  recognized  at 
iHSt  the  necessity  of  taking  fair  measures  for  the  long-suffering  miners 
by  doing  away  with  the  heavy  dues  levied  on  the  mineral  industry,  viz: 
The  tax  of  one  peseta  (19.3  cents)  per  kilogram  on  all  explosives  used 
for  mining  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  0.33  peseta;  the  abolition  cf 
the  export  duty  of  12.60  peseta  ($2.50)  per  ton  on  all  lead  ore  shipi>ed, 
and  10  peseta  ($2)  per  ton  on  pig  lead. 

Mining  is  giving,  as  heretofore,  occupation  to  different^  foreign  and 
native  firms,  the  result  of  their  labor  dex>ending  on  the  frequent  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  offered  by  foreign  buyers,  as  well  as  of  those  regarding 
the  rates  of  exchanges.  This  latter  item  is  a  strong  basis  of  all  minersd 
transaction  here. 

There  is  another  very  imi)ortant  point  ruling  the  mineral  export, 
especially  that  to  the  United  States,  viz,  the  rate  of  freight,  since  iron 
ore  can  not  stand  a  high  freight,  ir  it  nas  to  compete  with  American 
ore.  All  signs  seem,  however,  to  favor  at  present  the  Oarthagena 
exporters,  as  rates  of  exchange  are  keeping  high  and  freights  are 
likely  to  continue  low.  The  tonnage  afloat  is  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  world's  requirements,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  I  can  not  see  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  In  freight.  There  is  not,  unfortunately  for 
shipowners,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  bright  spot  in  the  horizon.  Every 
market  is  more  or  less  depressed,  and  freights,  in  my  belief,  will  be,  to 
the  benefit  of  these  exporters,  kept  down  by  excessive  tonnage,  which 
prevents  an  advance  in  rates.  The  ensuing  year  will  be  a  brisk  one  to 
this  district,  as  every  sign  is  favorable. 

Lead. — ^The  value  of  lead  in  London  during  the  past  year  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Opening  price,  $49.94  per  ton ;  closing  price,  $53.05 ;  highest  price, 
$55.96;  lowest  price,  $41.23. 

The  average  price  being  £10  5s.  9d.  ($50.05)  per  ton,  as  against  £9 
12s.  6d.  ($46.35)  per  ton  for  the  year  1894,  showing  a  profit  of  138.  3d. 
($3.22)  per  ton. 

The  price  of  silver  in  London  in  1895  was  as  follows:  Opening  price, 
50.3  cents  per  ounce;  closing  price,  50.4  cents;  highest  price,  50.5  cents; 
lowest  price,  49.76  cents. 

The  average  price  for  1895  was  2s.  8d.  (50.26  cents)  per  ounce,  as 
against  2s.  5|d.  (49.76  cents)  per  ounce  for  1894. 
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The  number  of  lead  mines  working  was  169,  being  48  more  than  in 
the  previous  year. 
Lead  in  pigs  was  exported  from  this  port  as  follows : 


Places. 


Silver  load    Soft  load 
in  pigs.    I    iu  pigs. 


To  England... 

To  France 

To  Belgium... 
To  Barcelona  . 


Total . 


Toil*. 
40, 450 
10,900 
7,850 


Ton*. 
0,730 
4,975 

'"   *i,"960 


68,260  I 


16,666 


This  makes  a  total  of  84,926  tons,  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
1894,  of  11,375  tons,  and  15,569  tons  more  than  in  1893. 

Lead  ore. — Of  galena,  or  silver  lead  ore  in  its  natural  state,  1,200 
tons  were  exported  from  here,  as  follows:  To  France,  650  tons;  to  Eng- 
land, 200  tons;  to  Belgium,  350  tons. 

Zinc  ore. — The  quantity  raised  was  about  the  same  as  in  1894,  and  it 
went  as  usual  to  Antwerp,  with  the  exception  of  3,000  tons  to  Bor- 
deaux.   The  total  export  amounts  to  9,670  tons. 

MINERAL  EXPOBTS  OF  SPAIN. 

The  following  return  shows  the  total  mineral  exports  for  all  Spain  in 
1894  as  per  statistical  information  recently  published  by  the  Madrid 
(!entral  customs  bureau : 


Description. 


Galena  (lead  ore  not  argentiferons)  . 

Galena  (silver  lead  ore) 

Blende  (zinc  ore) 

Calamine  (zino  ore) 

Antimony  ore 

Copper  ore 

Copper  matte 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Manganese  sand 

Pewter  ore 

Pure  silver  iu  bars 

Copper  shell 

Silver  lead  in  pigs 

Pig  lead,  not  argentiferous 

Qmoksilver 

Lieadpipe 

Manufactured  lead 


Value  per 
1,000  kilos. 


Pesettu. 

2.50 

4.50 

45.00 

52.00 

300. 00 

45.00 

50.00 

9.00 

10.00 

47.00 

47.00 


61.00 
30.00 
25.00 
600.00 
40.00 
38.00 


Total  value. 

Quantity. 

Petetat. 

Kilograms. 

176, 637 

706,547 

4, 026, 723 

11, 457, 495 

550,256 

12,227,905 

1.138,349 

21,891,344 

13.638 

45,450 

24,359,483 

541,320,720 

1,839,848 

36,796,953 

55, 976,  077 

6, 219, 664, 612 

5.101,287 

510,128,596 

394,075 

7,320,740 

470 

10, 000 

423,620 

26, 470 

10,384,086 

31, 797, 191 

27,353,193 

91, 510, 643 

16.941,100 

67,704,440 

4, 870,  583 

869,747 

10,567 

26. 417 

386,116 

1, 016. 095 

Comparing  the  foregoing  exports  with  the  previous  year,  it  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  1894  against  1893  of  374,842  kilo- 
grams of  lead  ore  not  argentiferous,  while  there  was  a  decrease  of 
251,341  kilograms  of  silver  lead  ore  during  the  same  year  as  compared 
witli  the  previous  one.  In  the  export  of  calamines,  antimony,  copper 
ore,  and  lead  in  pigs,  not  argentiferons,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in 
1894,  compared  with  1893.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  1894  of  123,549 
kilograms  of  pure  silver  against  1893. 

There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  1894  against  1893  in  the 
blende,  copper  matte,  iron  ore,  pyrites  of  iron,  and  silver  lead  in  pigs. 
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EXCHANGhE. 

Foreign  exchange  aud  premiums  duriag  the  year  1895  were  favorable 
to  shippers  aud  home  producers,  but  caused  heavy  losses  to  importers. 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  Loudon,  which  was,  at  the  close  of  1894,  as 
low  as  28  x>esetas  per  pound  sterling,  increased  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  to  31'  pesetas,  the  average  premium  ou  the  year  being  about  19  per 
cent. 

At  the  day  of  closing  this  rei)ort,  the  ruling  exchange  is  30.60  pesetas 
per  pound  sterling. 

ESPARTO. 

This  once  im])ortant  item  of  export  through  this  port  is  becoming 
almost  a  dead  letter,  as  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be.  The  reason 
of  the  falling  oft'  in  esparto  shipments  has  been  pointed  out  in  my  previ- 
ous annual  reports.  The  quantity  shipped  during  last  year  was  8,500 
tons,  all  to  Scotland,  and  in  British  bottoms.  The  esparto  crop  in  this 
province  was,  however,  a  fair  one  last  year,  and  prices  may  be  said  to 
have  reached,  both  here  and  at  Agullas,  £4 10s.  ($21.90)  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  crop  during  1895,  in  the  whole  consular  district,  is  roughly  calcu- 
lated at  405,300  cases  or  tierces  of  oranges  and  29,283  cases  of  lemons. 
There  was  little  inducement  during  the  season  for  the  consignment  of 
lemons  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  as  few,  if  any,  ventures 
left  a  profit  to  exporters  through  some  of  the  ports  in  the  district  of 
Valencia.  Shipments  of  both  oranges  and  lemons  to  England  did  much 
better,  and,  .as  a  natural  consequence,  some  heavy  cargoes  were  sent 
thither,  the  last  of  which,  however,  fared  badly,  Italian  supplies  arriv- 
ing at  the  tsame  time. 

Of  late  years,  a  good  many  trees  have  died  out,  apparently  through 
the  phylloxera,  but  at  the  same  time,  no  small  number  of  new  trees  have 
been  planted. 

The  harvest  of  these  fruits  has  been  fairly  good,  in  fact  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  prices  obtained  ranged  from 
1.50  to  2  pesetas  per  100  oranges. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  annual  report,  prices  admit  of  part  of  the 
Murcia  (this  consular  district)  fruit  being  imported  by  railway  to 
Valencia,  and  shipped  thence  by  sea  as  the  Valencia  product,  the  want 
of  regular  aud  direat  fruit  steamers  at  this  port  compelling  the  fruit 
producers  of  Murcia  to  submit  to  such  practice.  The  cost  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  to  this  port  is  about  from  75  to  125  per  cent  less,  according 
to  distance,  as  compared  to  Valencia. 

All  the  fruit  was  sent  as  follows: 


To- 


Piiris 

BngUnd,  via  Valencia 

UnTtod  States,  via  Valencia 

Madrid 

Bilbao  and  Santander 

Other  places  in  the  north  of  Spain. , 


Total. 


By  railway. 
Oranges. 


Oates. 

141,000 
17,600 


By  steamer  from  Car* 
thagena. 


78,000 
86,500 
09,200 


892,800 


Lemons. 

Oranges.  '  Lemons. 

Cases. 
7,978 

Cases. 
3,000 
10,000 

Cases. 

1,860 
8,000 

5.000 

6,000 

2,850 

8.600 

24,283 


13,000 


Jigitizea  oy 


<oobglc 


5,000 
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I  may  ren[iark  that  tbe  oranges  and  lemons  sent  to  tbe  various  places 
iu  Spain  were  forwarded  in  bulk,  properly  packed  in  straw. 

WINB. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  was  during  the  latter  part  of  1895  a 
large  demand  for  wine  in  this  and  the  neighboring  province,  very 
profitable  prices  being  offered. 

The  exportations  of  wine  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill  since  1892, 
the  stagnation  in  trade  having  ruined  many  wine  producers  in  this 
province,  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Alicante. 

The  improved  trade  in  1895  was  due  to  the  short  production  of  wine 
in  France  and  Algeria,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  etc. 

The  production  of  wine  during  that  season  in  this  consular  district 
may  be  roughly  estimated  as  33,333,333  gallons.  The  average  prices 
paid  in  the  country  by  French  commissioners  were  8  to  10  cents  per 
gallon,  this  being  2  to  4  cents  per  gallon  more  than  was  offered  during 
the  previous  three  years. 

I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  wine  product  in  this  district  finds 
its  way  to  France  by  the  neighboring  port  of  Alicante,  where  an 
immense  traffic,  unexampled  at  that  place  for  years,  is  now  being  car- 
ried on. 

Only  300  pipes  of  wine  were  shipped  from  this  port  to  Rouen. 
Alicante  seems  to  offer  more  facilities  tor  prompt  steamer  accommoda- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  railway  carriage  to  that  port  being  very  low. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculturally,  the  province  of  Murcia  (this  consular  district)  has 
not  suffered  during  the  past  year,  the  gram  harvest  having  been  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  *^red  ground  pimiento/'  in  which  an  immense 
business  is  carried  on,  both  for  foreign  and  local  consumption,  has  met 
with  such  great  demand  that  it  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  producers.  The  industry,  having  become  quite  important  in  the 
Huerta  de  Murcia,  continues  to  give  very  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
different  '^fabricas"  which  dot  the  plain  are  all  actively  at  work. 

The  olives  throughout  the  province  are  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  fairly  good,  but  the  vines  have  been  attacked  in  many  districts 
by  the  phylloxera,  several  landowners  having  been  utterly  ruined  in 
consequence. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  stay  the  march  of  the  destructive 
disease,  and  replanting  with  the  ripario  and  other  vines  have  been  tried 
with  little  success.  A  Barcelona  firm,  through  its  agent,  has  sold,  it 
is  said,  some  15,000  plants.  Too  often,  there  has  been  no  other  remedy 
in  certain  districts  than  the  uprooting  of  the  vines  altogether,  and 
the  sowing  of  cereals  in  their  stead  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  permit  of  it. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain  during  1895:  Coke,  30,824  tons;  coal,  59,908  tons;  a  total  of 
90,792  tons.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  12,003  tons  of  coal,  but 
an  increase  of  2,703  tons  of  coke,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Nearly  all  the  coke  and  coal  imported  is  consumed  in  connection  with 
the  mining  industry,  and  is  brought  iu  British  bottoms,  and  represents 
a  value  of  $547,292  £  o.  b.  Garthagena. 
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From  the  following  comparative  table,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  import 
trade  has  experienced  no  improvement,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  house-building  trade  having  been  next  to  nil,  and  a  great 
number  of  miners  having  left  this  district  since  the  depression  in  the 
iron  ore  mining  industry  set  in,  may  account  for  the  decrease. 

Imports  (principal  articles)  in  1895  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Coflfish: 

Norway 

St.  John,  NewfoandlAnd 

Salted  Amorioan  ham  and  pork 

Wood: 

Pitch  pine  from  the  United  States 

Spruce,  Canadian  deals 

Red  and  white  Baltic  pine 

Beech  wood  and  oak  from  Austria 

.  Charcoal  from  Italy 

Machinery,  railway  plants,  and  other  iron 

Wheat  floor  (abont  nine-tenths  of  it  milled  at  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  from 

foreign  wheat  and  the  remainder  ftom  Marseilles) 

Wheat,  foreign 


Total. 


u,(m 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

Tbe  general  business  in  Oarthagena,  although  somewhat  better  than 
in  1894,  has  been  dull  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  This  prostration  is  due  to  several  causes,  among 
which  are  the  want  of  a  good  commercial  understanding  with  other 
countries,  the  ruinous  rates  of  exchange,  the  want  of  regular  and  direct 
steainship  lines  between  Spain  and  other  countries,  and  the  innumer- 
able taxes  and  other  dues  with  which  all  industrials,  exporters,  and 
importers  are  hampered.  To  these  must  be  added  the  want  of  protec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  central  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  capi- 
talists to  build  railways,  very  much  needed  in  this  province  and  the 
country  at  large. 

The  United  States  has  but  small  commercial  interests  in  this  con- 
sular district.  The  trade  of  the  principal  towns  is  important,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers to  enter  into-competition  with  English,  French,  or  the  more  per- 
severing Germans,  whose  cheap  goods  have  flooded  the  markets  in  late 
years. 

The  Catalans  are,  however,  also  very  enterprising,  and  their  imita- 
tions of  foreign  fabrics  And  ready  sale,  assisted  of  course  by  the  heavy 
customs  dues  levied  on  foreign  goods. 


EAILWAYS. 

The  Great  Southern  Eailway  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  with 
headquarters  at  Aguilas  (within  this  consular  district), have  completed 
their  line  as  far  as  Baza,  within  90  miles  of  Granada,  the  projected  ter- 
minus, and  have  opened  traffic  right  along  from  Mnrcia,  capital  of  this 
j)rovince.  The  work  of  construction  is  progressing,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  isolation  of  many  of  the  rich  centers  of  this  province,  which  has 
so  long  been  a  drawback  to  its  progress,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  railway  from  Almeria  to  Gadix  has  been  inaugurated,  and  this,  in 
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due  coarse  of  time,  will  be  coutiuued  to  Linares,  by  which  uieans  the 
Journey  between  Mureia  and  Granada  will  be  shortened  by  about  eight 
hours. 

The  influence  of  the  Algeciras  Bobadilla  Railway  is  akeady  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  large  number  of  travelers,  particularly  Englishmen  and 
Germans  from  London  and  Hamburg,  via  Gibraltar,  en  route  to  Gra- 
nada, Madrid,  and  the  southern  provinces  and  seaports. 

With  such  improved  means  of  communication,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  most  feitile  province,  the  magnificent  port  of  Carthagena 
in  particular,  should  not  be  visited  by  Americans,  especially  by  those 
wishing  to  find  a  health  resort  or  the  shortest  route  by  steam  (eight 
hours)  across  to  the  opposite  Algerian  coast. 

STEAM  TRAMWAY. 

The  great  desideratum  of  this  important  mining  district  has  at  last 
been  obtained,  the  extension  of  the  Carthagena  Steam  Tramway  to  the 
principal  ore  deposits  of  the  Sierra  de  Los  Blancos  being  now  in  process 
of  construction. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Belgian  Company,  Chemin  de  fer  dela  Sierra 
de  Carthagdne,  of  Brussels,  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Cartha- 
gena and  Herrerias  Steam  Tramway  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  latter  line,  now  reaching  up  to  a  place 
called  the  Descargador,  9  miles  from  this  port,  to  Los  Blancos,  near 
Cape  Palos.  The  Belgian  Company  undertakes  to  construct  the  exten- 
sion of  the  aforesaid  line — say  7  kilometers — and  to  furnish  all  mate- 
rials. This  will  result  in  the  extension  of  the  Carthagena  Steam  Tram- 
way, the  property  of  the  English  Company,  running  since  1873  from 
Carthagena  to  LI  Descargador  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Minora  (mining 
district). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that,  when  the  total  extension  of 
the  line  is  finished,  many  new  lodes  of  mineral,  especially  of  rich  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ore,  will  be  exploited,  where  great  masses  of  ore  exist 
unworked  for  want  of  facilities  to  bring  them  to  this  port  for  shipment. 

The  object  of  the  association  of  the  joint  companies  is  to  work 
the  transport  of  minerals,  pig  leads,  coke,  coals,  and  passengers  from 
Carthagena  all  along  the  line  to  its  terminus,  Los  Blancos,  and  vice 
versa.  The  Belgian  Company  will  receive  a  certain  percentage  on  the 
profits.  The  works  are  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  by  the  latter  part 
of  1896. 

TOWN  IMPROVEMENT. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  here  during  the  past  year  with  regard 
to  any  notable  improvement  in  the  town.  Housebuilding  has  been  at 
a  complete  standstill.  Both  the  electric  light  and  the  water  works 
companies  are  doing  remarkably  well.  It  is  said  that  the  former  has 
made  during  the  last  year  20  per  cent  profit  on  the  capital  invested, 
which  they  expect  to  increase  during  the  present  year  to  about  33  per 
cent. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  civil  register  for  1895  gives  the  following:  Births,  3,408;  deaths, 
2,425;  marriages,  733. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  a  population  of  82,000  persons  is  equal  to 
a  rate  of  mortality  of  29.50  per  1,000. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Oarthagena  determined  to  Bend  a 
physician  from  this  place  to  Paris  to  study  Dr.  Eoux's  system  of  inoc- 
ulation with  antidiphtheric  serum.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Oandido  was 
selected,  who,  on  his  return  here,  gave  a  number  of  lectures  on  the  new 
treatment,  wnich  seems  to  have  secured  quite  a  number  of  adepts  in 
this  neighborhood.  The  serum  has  been  received  from  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  and  also  from  Barcelona. 


2.  AGUIIiAS. 


SHIPPING. 


The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Aguilas  during  1895  was  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

British        

82 

1 
4 
2 

72.532 
710 

Norwegian 

2,800 

Frcncli    .          .................................................................. 

1,720 

Imports  in  1895, 


Articles. 


Coal 

Patent  fael 

Sleepers 

Kailway  plants 

Cement 

Dredging  maohinory,  hopper  barge 

Mining  machinery  for  pumping 

Wood -■ 

Wheat  floor 

Do 

Do 


From— 


Wales. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 
Belgium. 
France. 
England. 
Germany. 
Russia. 
France. 
Barcelona. 
Various. 


Exports  in  1895, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

From— 

TroTi  OT^             •       ..     *•••.. 

,,.,. tons.. 

90,250 

7,200 

81.500 

630 

150 

200 

Great  Britain. 

Do      

do... 

France. 

do... 

Great  Britain. 

Oranires.  lemons,  and  ffTAP^  - 

do... 

Do. 

CoTiDdr  oro           .           .       .... 

do... 

Do. 

straw 

Hn  -- 

Gibraltar. 

A  steam  hopper  barge  ha«  been  imported  from  Manchester  by  the 
Harbor  Works  Oompauy  and  dredging  is  now  being  carried  on. 

The  passengers  Qarried  by  the  Oreat  Southern  Bailway  Oompany, 
Limited,  during  the  past  year  were  57,9%. 
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CALAMimB. 

This  ore,  previoasly  oalcined,  will  now  beoome  an  important  item  in 
the  export  of  Aguilas.  Stores  have  been  oonstrncted  on  the  quays  for 
the  reception  of  large  quantities  to  be  brought  down  by  rail  from  Baza 
aud  Lorca  for  shipment. 


3.    MAZARRON. 

The  trade  of  Mazarron  during  the  year  1895  shows  an  increase  in 
exi)orts  as  compared  with  that  of  1894,  due  entirely  to  a  larger  ontput 
of  silver  lead  by  the  Companio  Metallurgico  de  Mazarron.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  iron-ore  trade  has  come  to  a  complete  standstiU.  Imports  of 
coal  and  coke  have  somewhat  increased. 

The  total  number  of  foreign-going  steamers  cleared  at  Puerto  de 
Mazarron  in  1895  was  56,  with  a  total  register  of  49,610  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  38  steamers,  with  31,495  tons,  in  1894. 

The  principal  imports  were  as  follows,  in  tons:  Ooke,  10,730;  coal, 
23,000;  slag,  2,900;  machinery,  400;  deals,  1,300. 

The  exports  consisted  of  31,200  tons  of  silver  lead  in  pigs.  The  total 
output  of  the  Mazarron  mines  in  1895  was,  approximately,  895,  00 
quintals  of  silver-lead  ore.  A  great  portion  of  this  ore  is  shipped  to 
Carthagena  in  its  raw  state  and  smelted  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  digging  of  the  canal  for  diverting  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
Segura,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  is  being  continued,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  and  is  expected  to  be  concluded  in  about  eighteen 
months.  A  high  road  from  Mazarron  to  Carthagena,  which  has  been 
so  long  and  urgently  required,  is  now  in  serious  contemplation. 

A  concession  having  been  obtained  from  the  municipality  of  Mazar- 
ron by  an  English  company,  entitled  the  Mazarron  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, Limited,  for  the  public  lighting  of  Mazalron  by  electricity,  the 
company  has  established  a  station  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  private 
lighting,  and  is  extending  its  cable  to  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  same  company  has  secured  similar  concessions  for  the  lighting  of 
four  more  towns  in  this  district,  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  the 
needful  stations  has,  I  understand,  already  commenced  at  Aguilas  and 
Totana. 

A  railway  starting  from  the  mines  in  the  Morata  Valley  is  being  laid 
down  by  a  Belgian  company  to  the  subport  of  Parazuelos,  near  Mazar- 
ron, and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  in  1896. 

Thus,  the  exportation  of  iron  ore  from  that  district  will  soon  be  of 
some  consideration  and  will  certainly  exceed  the  quantity  shipped  in 
the  past,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  iron-ore  shipment 
in  Mazarron.  With  such  an  improved  means  of  transport,  I  can  not  see 
why  Mazarron  should  not  recover  its  former  importance  in  the  iron  and 
manganiferons  ore  trade. 

The  railway  will  traverse  a  region  capable  of  producing  large  quan- 
tities of  rich  iron  ores.  The  place  of  shipment  will  be  the  subport  of 
Parazuelos,  an  open  roadstead  between  Mazarron  and  AgaUas.  All 
customhonse  business  will  be  transacted  in  Mazarron. 
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4.  SAN  PEDRO  DEL  PINATAR, 

This  is  a  small  outport  situated  about  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Oape  Palos.  The  only  business  carried  on  at  this  place  is  in  salt, 
which  increases  every  year,  new  salt  pans  being  laid  out.  The  salt  is 
very  white,  and  it  is  much  appreciated  in  South  America.  Last  year's 
produce,  it  is  said,  was  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  quantity  exported  during  1895  was  20,000  tons, 
which  went  to  the  following  countries:  To  Brazil,  9,000  tons;  to  the 
Baltic,  3,000  tons;  consumed  in  Spain,  8,000  tons.  The  price  of  this 
salt,  iree  on  board,  is  from  8  to  10  pesetas  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

.  OiRiLO  Molina,  Consul. 

Cabthagena,  February  i,  1896. 


CORUNNA. 
Imports  at  Corunna  for  the  year  ending  December  31  f  1896, 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Coal tons. 

Codfish,  salt do... 

Cocua do. . . 

Coffee do... 

Cot  ton ,  raw do . . . 

Drugs do... 

Hides,raw do... 

Machinery do. . . 

Marble do. . . 

Metals,  hardware do. . . 

Paper do... 

Petroleam gallons. 

Porcelain,  glass tons. 

Spirits gallons. 

Sugar tons. 

Timber do . . 

Textiles do.. 

Tobacco do. . 

other  articles do.. 


Total. 


6,656 
730 
630 
220 
396 
23 
733 
107 

405 

832 

10 

304, 146 

105 

220,688 

4, 307 

3,903 

20 

6 

800 


Value      Amount  of 
entered.       duties. 


$32,383 
62,002 

235,683 

113,987 
84,771 
5,070 

227,792 
35,745 

4,282 

92, 773 

262 

64,455 

41,296 

59,047 

.  364, 302 

91. 150 

41,613 

16,963 

150, 000 


1,724,195 


$1,625.00 


70, 781. 00 


6.50 


72,412.50 


Whence  imported. 


England. 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

Martinique,  Colombia,  Cuba,  etc. 

Puerto  Kico. 

United  States  (all  not  direct) . 

France,  Germany. 

River  Plata,  Fmnce,  Germany. 

France,  I^gland,  Germany,  Uniteil 

States. 
lUly. 

Germany,  England,  United  States. 
France,  Germany. 
United  States. 
France,  Germany. 
Cuba,  France,  Germany. 
Spanish  colonies. 
TJnited  States. 
France.  England. 
Cuba,  Unitod  States. 


Exports  from  Corunna  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895. 


Value, 

Description. 

Quantity. 

iuoludinc 
cost  and 
charges. 

Whither  exported. 

tons.. 

137 

$75, 120 

South  America,  Cuba. 

Beans 

do.... 

1,127 

65,839 

Do. 

Butter  and  lartl 

do.... 

64 

21,834 

Do. 

Chestnuts 

do.... 

132 

1,008 

Do. 

Chocolate 

do.... 

288 

111,158 

Do. 

Lobsters  (live) 

number.. 

21,680 

6,197 

France. 

Onions 

tons.. 

1,545 

23,691 

South  America,  Cuba. 

Oxen 

head-. 

100 

6,229 

England. 

Potatoes 

tons.. 

2,422 

43,261 

South  America,  Cuba. 

Sardines 

do.... 

286 

19,960 

Do. 

Vermicelli 

do.... 

690 

100, 762 

Do. 

Wine 

gallons.. 

103,447 

34,150 

South  America. 

Total 

508,699 

Julio  IIarmony,  Consul. 
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DENIA. 


BAISINS. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  growers,  the  packers,  and  tlie  buyers  of  rai- 
sins are  favored  with  as  good  a  season  as  the  one  just  closed.  The  iirst 
sales  were  made  at  the  ordinary  price  of  75  cents  per  quintal ;  but  very 
soon  thereafter,  growers  complained  that  the  crop  was  limited,  though 
the  quality  was  uncommonly  fine.  This  fact  stimulated  the  packers, 
and  the  growers  were  not  slow  in  remarking  the  packers'  eagerness  for 
raisins,  which  encouraged  the  producers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  market- 
ing the  crop.  Then  the  London  market  showed  firmness,  while  the 
New  York  merchants  remained  cautious,  believing  that  sooner  or  later 
they  would  be  able  to  buy  for  less  money. 

The  advantageous  effects  of  strong  competition  soon  became  marked; 
buyers  began  to  bid  eagerly,  and  sellers  demanded  more  money.  Then 
New  York  merchants  cabled  good  offers  for  large  orders,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  was  not  up  to  expectations.  This  further  enhanced  values 
to  the  point  that,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  prices  had  doubled  the 
opening  quotations. 

Thus  the  producer  received  a  fair  price  for  his  limited  crop,  the 
packer  was  benefited  by  buying  on  a  continuously  buoyant  market,  and 
the  foreign  buyer,  while  he  paid  good  prices,  received  a  choice  raisin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  raisins  for  the  past  two 
years,  in  boxes  of  28  pounds  each : 


Conntriea. 


Englaud , 

Bal  tie  ports 

United  States 

CaDada  

France 

other  pointa , 

Stock  on  hand  Jannary  1, 1896. . . . 
Stock  on  hand  I>ecemDer  1, 1896.. 


Total. 


Boxest. 
1, 108, 816 
256, 872 
126, 724 
112, 100 
38.400 
145.200 
20,000 


1,808,112 


1896. 


Boxes. 
1, 060, 000 
265,000 
204, 792 
132, 528 
43,556 
62,400 


80,000 


1, 848, 276 


SPANISH   ONIONS. 


Second  only  to  the  production  of  raisins  is  that  of  the  onion,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  main  buyer.  England  and  Canada  import  a  few, 
but  the  quantity  is  nominal.  The  shipments  this  year  amounted,  approx- 
imately, to  60,000  crates,  of  which  New  York  imported  53,000.  This 
constitutes  the  entire  trade  of  Denia.    There  are  no  imports. 


AMEBICAN  vs.  DENIA  RAISINS. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  England  is  the  main  buyer  of  Denia  raisins. 
If  California  will  select  and  pack  her  raisins  with  care  and  attention, 
there  is  room  in  England  to  extend  the  trade  in  that  line.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  quality  of  the  Denia  or  Valencia  raisin  that  makes  it  market- 
able as  the  manner  of  packing  in  attractive  boxes,  with  highly  colored 
chromos  on  the  inside,  ete.  Raisins  paeked  in  fancy  boxes  of  6  pounds 
each  command  the  best  price  and  find  a  ready  market  in  England. 
Lots  of  this  character  sold  as  high  as  $28  per  quintal  in  London  this 
season. 


Denia,  December  1, 1896. 


Andrew  F.  Fay,  Consul. 
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aABBUOHA. 


'  Imports  during  the  eight  months  ended  August  SI,  1896. 


Articles. 


Pino  \rood . 

CoaIr 

Coke 

Machinery. 

Total 


Qnantity.     '     ^^J^*"" 


Kilos. 
1,094,197 
5, 245, 351 
6, 240,  829 
51,184 


13, 537, 561 


Rnnsia. 
England. 

Do. 
Belgiam. 


Exports  during  the  eight  months  ended  August  SI,  1896, 


Articles. 


Iron  ore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Argentiferous  lead  in  pig, 
Ssparto  grass 

Total 


Quantity. 


KiU>8. 
24,014,000 
118,523,777 
2,616,000 
6,901,000 
14, 796, 000 
2,500,000 
7, 527. 525 
2,254,900 


179,134,2 


Whither  ex- 
ported. 


France. 

England. 

Austria. 

United  States. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

England. 


Shipping  arrirals  and  clearances  during  the  eight  months  ended  August  Sly  1896, 

ARRIVALS. 


With  cargo.                     '           In  balUist. 

Flag. 

l^uniber 
of  ships. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

Quantities 
imported. 

Number    Registered 
of  ships,     tonnage. 

British ." 

9 

7,487 

KHos. 
8,992,665 

Italian 

17             26,830 
10              10, 850 

Franch 

Alfferian 

7               8,219 

Total 

0 

7,487 

8,992,665 

34  1           45,899 

CLEARAKCES  WITH  CARGO. 


Flag. 


Spanish 

English 

Austrian  — 
French 

Total. 


Number 
of  ships. 


iCegistered 
tonnage. 


8,886 

82,225 

1,808 

2,815 


96,804 


Quantities 
exported. 


KUos. 
16. 889. 000 
131,462,162 
3.298,000 
6,901,000 


167, 550. 162 


Whither  ex- 
ported. 


England. 

Do. 
France. 
United  States. 


GabsuoHA,  September  10^  1896. 


Josl^.  Garcia  Suesa, 

Commercial  Agent. 
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ORAO. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Tbo  trade  and  commerce  of  this  proviuce  were  affected  by  unfavor- 
able coDditioDS  during  the  year  1895.  The  war  in  Cuba  had  its  detri- 
mental influence  on  the  financial  situation  of  this  country,  and  not  only 
did  the  export  trade  from  Spain  to  its  colonies  suffer,  but  small  com- 
merce was  literally  paralyzed,  as  trade  usually  is  in  time  of  war,  when 
credits  are  withdrawn,  the  value  of  the  money  depreciated  and  frugality 
is  forced  upon  the  people. 

In  spite  of  ail  this,  however,  the  balance  of  this  port's  commercial 
returns  during  the  last  year  was  favorable,  amounting  to  about  116,000 
tons  more  of  exports  than  imports.  Compared  with  the  year  1894,  the 
exports  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  but  only  G  per  cent  in  tlie 
importations.  Although  the  statistics  show  this  favorable  tonnage 
side,  profits  did  not  keep  piice  therewith. 

INDISOBIMINATE  USE  OF  PEBTILIZEBS. 

This  was  chiedy  due  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  artificial  manure 
which  the  farmers  of  this  province  have  employed  of  late  years  in  their 
fields  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  and  other  produce.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  quality  of  the  oranges  has  been  in  many  cases 
such  that  they  could  not  stand  the  journey  abroad,  and  arrived  in  a 
completely  spoiled  condition.  The  complaints  from  the  rice  millers 
are  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  low  prices  of  this  grain  this  year  on 
account  of  inferior  quality  prove  this  calamity.  The  desire  of  obtain- 
ing a  larger  crop  was  in  many  instances  such  that  some  farmers  even 
went  beyond  employing  an  increased  quantity  of  guano  and  used 
sulphates  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  of  soda  alone  as  manure,  without 
any  further  i)reparation  or  mixture  witli  other  chemicals.  The  effect 
on  the  soil  must  sooner  or  later  prove  disastrous — the  result  will  be  a 
complete  failure  of  the  crops,  likely  to  last  for  several  years.  Not  until 
he  has  lost  everything  will  the  producer  appreciate  the  recklessness  of 
his  action.  Our  farmers  ought  to  take  a  warning  from  this,  and  use 
artificial  manures  cautiously  and  judiciously. 

PBUIT  TRADE. 

Ormiges. — ^The  total  export  of  oranges  from  Valencia  during  1895 
was  2,300,000  cases,  against  2,900,000  cases  in  1894. 

Raisins. — The  raisin  crop  of  last  season  was  the  shortest  since  1885; 
neither  was  its  quality  satisfactory,  owing  to  bad  weather  which  pre 
vailed  during  the  drying  time.  Prices,  which  started  with  $4  per 
quintal,  wore  consequently  affected  and  declined  steadily  until  $1  per 
hundredweight  was  reached. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  decrease  in  the  raisin  crop  during 
the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888. 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1896 


To 

To 

Continent. 

QuintaU. 

Quintal. 

271, 315 

106.978 

297s  20A 

123,665 

218, 657 

88,128 

238,663 

94,491 

347,183 

147,072 

281,734 

187, 130 

299,848 

107,149 

230,639 

113,065 

285,066 

243,^64 

277,204 

115,118 

To  United 

States  and 

Canada. 


QuintaU. 
280,816 
283,770 
277,216 
293, 301 
372,751 
181, 726 
19^,067 
128, 666 
133,008 
69,806 


Total  crop. 


QuinUUt. 
660,609 
704,  621 
579, 001 
566,585 
867,006 
650,590 
899,094 
472,260 
601,438 
462,11 


Jigilizad  by 


First  cost  price 

per  quintal, 

gross  weight. 


$5. 00  to  $3. 00 
a4.00 

4. 00  to  2.00 
as.  50 

4.00to   3.00 

4. 00  to  1.50 
a2.76 
a  2. 76 

3.60to  1.00 
,00 


;!V.dm[^^ 


a  Average. 
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Foreign  wine  makers  took  advantage  of  the  exceedingly  low  prices 
of  this  article  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  contracting  for  large 
quantities  to  be  shipped.  The  price  of  wine,  particularly  in  France, 
went  up  somewhat,  but  while  Spanish  firms  were  shipping  large  quan- 
tities of  raisins  the  foreign  purchaser  alone  benefited  by  the  advance 
in  wine. 

Saffron. — The  saflron  trade  was  rather  sluggish  or  choppy  during  this 
year,  not  so  much  for  want  of  demand  as  through  the  inopportune  inter- 
ference of  speculators  who  wished  to  raise  prices  by  exaggerated 
reports  about  the  crop..  So  blindly  did  they  push  their  aim  that,  upon 
several  occasions,  saft'ron  was  absolutely  refused  to  purchasers  in  expec- 
tation of  higher  prices,  leaving  the  market  without  any  stored  supply 
for  ready  sale.  The  result  was  that  buyers  withdrew  for  several  months 
until  prices  declined  to  a  normal  state.  Upon  an  increased  demand, 
however,  speculators  tried  again  the  same  manipulations.  Thus,  the 
regular  movements  of  the  market  were  several  times  interrupted 
through  these  grasping  designs,  so  very  detrimental  to  commerce. 

The  sales  for  export  were  14,600  kilos  (31,967  pounds)  against  16^800 
kilos  (36,497  pounds)  during  the  year  1894,  while  the  total  sales  might 
have  been  for  the  entire  crop  about  100,000  kilos  (220,460  pounds).  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  this  otherwise  solid  business  has  been  so  interfered 
with.  The  high  value  of  the  article  is  about  $15  per  kilo  ($6,80  per 
pound)  average,  so  that  a  rise  or  fall  of  about  25  per  cent  in  a  few  days 
must  be  of  much  consequence  to  the  trade. 

TRAJ)E  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  considerably  since 
the  petroleum  trade  of  Spain  has  passed  into  the  control  of  the  French 
refiners,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  have  an  arrangement  in  view  of  the 
disastrous  competition  w^hich  disturbed  this  trade;  but  so  long  as 
the  French  buy  American  crude  oil,  there  is  no  imminent  danger  to  the 
United  States,  since  it  is  immaterial  who  pays  therefor,  and  petroleum 
will  still  be  needed  in  Spain  for  a  long  time,  electric  light  making 
but  slow  progress  in  this  country.  When  the  crude  oil  begins  to  be 
imported  by  France  from  Russia  (and  French  interests  are  strong  in 
tbe  Caucasus),  that  means  that  Spain  will  also  be  lost  to  the  United 
States,  since  it  has  to  follow  importing  from  the  same  source  through 
a  binding  contract  with  French  refiners. 

Wheat  and  flour. — During  the  past  year,  the  Spanish  Government 
raised  its  import  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  to  protect  home  agriculture 
and  industry.  This  accounts  for  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  these 
two  articles  from  the  United  States. 

Stares. — Staves  for  pipes  still  present  a  good  chance  for  doing  busi- 
ness here  for  the  enormous  wine-export  trade.  Very  few  firms  in  this 
city,  however,  are  able  to  import  this  article  directly  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  a  special  cargo,  most  staves  being  brought  with  cotton 
cargoes  to  Barcelona  and  sold  from  the  latter  place  to  the  traders  here 
in  small  quantities. 

Lumber.^-hiimheT  from  the  Southern  States  (Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida)  is  in  great  demand  and  finds  a  ready  market  here. 

BATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  development  of  Spanish  trade 
is  the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange.  Influenced  by  political  events, 
Spanish  Government  bonds  suffer  many  variations,  wnich  correspond 
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with  tbe  premium  on  ite  depreciated  currency  for  foreign  values.  Thus, 
tbo  average  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  was  as  follows  during  the  year 
1895:  In  January,  11.40  per  cent;  February,  10;  March,  8.50;  April, 
12.30;  May,  13.40;  June,  14.80;  July,  16.40;  August,  18.25;  Septem- 
ber, 17;  October,  17.30;  November,  18.30,  and  in  December,  20.10. 
The  consequence  of  this  makes  the  import  trade  difficult,  and  raises 
the  cost  of  living,  while  the  Spanish  export  merchant,  who  ought  to 
benefit  by  such  an  arrangement,  was  hardly  able  to  make  use  of  it, 
owing  to  these  daily  fluctuations,  which  only  lead  to  speculation. 

Exports  and  importa  at  Orao/or  the  year  ending  December  31  ^  1895. 
EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Alcohol kiloB. 

Fruits  (oranges,  raisins,  almonds,  etc.), 
kilos. 

Hides  and  skins ......kilos. 

Oil    do... 

Paper do... 

Peanuts do. . . 

Rice do... 

Silk do... 

Stoneware,  jiclass,  etc do. . . 

Tartar,  wine  lees do. . . 

Vegetables   (onions,  tomatoes,  garlic, 

W)otatoes,  etc.).  kilos, 
ine hectoliters . 

Wool kUos. 

Miscellaneous do. . . 

Total tons. 


Quantity.4 


1, 957, 000 
130,515,000 


612,000 

186,000 

1, 274, 000 

1. 836, 000 

4.077,000 

17,000 

040,000 

1,342,000 

41,856,000 

1, 259, 180 

233,000 
1,883,000 


Whither  exported. 


312, 045 


Spain. 

Cfreat  Britain,  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spanish  colonies,  Brazil,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. 

United  States,  France. 

Spanish  colonies. 
Do. 

Holland,  Algiers,  Italy,  England. 

Spanish  colonies. 

France. 

Spanish  colonies. 

Great  Britain.  France,  Germany. 

Great  Britain,  France,  I'uited  States,  Spanish 
colonies,  Brazil. 

Franco,  Brazil,  United  States,  Argentine  Re- 
pablic,  Uruguay. 

Austria,  Great  Britain,  Franc<^. 


IMPORTS. 


Description. 

Quantity,  a 

Whence  imported. 

CewAls 

Kilot. 

83,806,000 

106.899,000 

3,113,000 

809,000 

20,210,000 

130,000 

23,885,000 

615,000 

3,273,000 

2,867,000 

2,497,000 

8,436,000 
2,471,000 
1,219,000 
1, 140, 000 
743,000 
405,000 

1,268,000 
1,747,000 

Russia,  Algiers. 
Great  Britain,  Italy. 

Coals,  mineral  and  vegetable .v 

Co<ltish 

Norway,  Newfoundland,  France. 
Austria 

Beans    

Drugs .  .... ............................ 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France. 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium. 
Groat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  West  Indies. 
Germany,  United  States. 
Great   Britain,   Germany,  Belgium,  France, 

Austria. 
Great   Britain,  Belgium,   Prance,  Germany, 

Italy. 
United    States,    Canada,    Austria,    Sweden, 

Dry  goods 

Guano - 

Guts        

Iron,  etc 

Jute,  hemp,  wool,  and  cotton,  raw  and 

yams. 
Lumber  and  staves 

Marble,  earthenware,  and  glassware. . . 
Oil  and  fat 

Russia. 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany. 
Gr^i  Rrft-ain,  i^ran<Ms  South  America. 

Petroleum 

Paper 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Prance,  Austria. 
South  America,  Germany,  India. 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Ecua- 
dor, Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  France. 
Philippine  Islanda. 

Skins  and  hides 

Susar.  coffee,  cocoa,  and  snioes. ........ 

Tobacco 

MiiK^ellaneous 

Total tons.. 

219, 130 

a  The  value  of  the  different  articles  is  appraised  by  the  general  office  of  the  cuatoius  at  Madrid,  and 
does  not  appeas  until  later  on. 
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MovemenU  Qfakipping  at  the  port  of  Onuofor  the  yew  ending  December  Sly  1895, 


FUg, 


SpvnlBh 

Bcitiiili  ..,, 

Bwedlab  N^f^t^- 
Biaii  

Fr^ucL ,,-* 

ItatUin ,, 

Auftlrian  ._._. 

Vauiflh _. 

Ilprmou  .,.,„_. 
It^lgJ an  ,.,-.,-. 

finnk... 

Hu^iii&ti „,., 

IJuk^h  ... 

PertagiieMi  ,--.- 


i;nt«rud. 


CleRiiBd. 


Staftis^r. 


nil 

liiS 

w 
;w 

14 
KS 

1 

6 
lit 


lutA] S,  143  1,  lOi,  Iffi&t  i7Ji 


7QG,  S4;i 
90,502 

40,u;o 

10,4^ 
10,202 
0,4(10 
6,  ml 
11,400 
i,U02 


7B7l 

'1 

4 

(Si 
1 


TotfJ. 


Ttnut,  Na. 
M.  44B  2, 123 
5,011    473 


I 

14Hi 

(fl2| 


4,002 


1151 
11^ 

311 
!«' 
13' 

']< 
23; 


Bt«™-  I  ,^1f. 


"I 


11B12: 


§211,  }I01 
385.417 

JKI,  a7T 
8tt, 407 
3L.2i:{ 
4il,  15H| 
IhUOS' 
10,2021 
tl,40S, 
ft,  417 
10,401 

»,  \m, 

!.0t2 


1,35^' 
450, 

im 

17, 
:«!' 
U 
VA 
U 

fl 
IC 

0 


T!M,74ti   im 
:iH1.143     101 


5,22U 


«0.1(Uf 

13,002 
4U.0HI 
14},4Ka 
10,  :!(f2  . 

^,405. 

e,  101 
ll,4dU 

H.  002  , 


TotiL 


2  J 13'   142(1, 9ra 

475,     3gO,;Ma 


1.81S     114 
%\%     112, 


17.7111 
«L2 


31fi 

4,go2i 


1, 512 


7I»| 
:-!i 

151 

11: 
7 

i 


01,01s 
^,010 

311,  H03 
40J5« 
11,005 
10,202 
«,4&5 
6,417 
16,401 

%^m 


07,505:1,0151, 


631,  0072,  i;il»' 1,403,  §ei'  ^< 


C7,Rl7  3^tlii4J,530»1 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Imports  and  exports  at  Grao  from  and  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December 

Sly  1895, 


Articles. 

Imports  from   the 
United  States. 

Exports  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Qnantity.  |     Value. 

Qnantity.    I       Value. 

Grade  petrolenm gaUons.. 

Staves Bumber. . 

406,000 

450,000 

G.514 

$28,000 
100,000 
30,400 

1 

Lumber cable  meters . . 

Hides                          ..                     kilos.. 

31,700 

2,900,000 

30,000 

539 

17,197 

$25,082.27 

61, 6S2. 67 

196  66 

Orikiiffefl                ....               ...  ..........do.... 

Onions                  ..........................  .do. ... 

Saffron do .... 

5,771.34 
5,332.89 

Wine gallons.. 

3,649.30 

Total                 .........wrw.^.r --,., 

158,400 

101,665.13 

Grao,  June  15^  1896, 


Theodor  Mertens,  Gomular  Agent, 


MAIx.lGA. 

In  reply  to  Department  circular  of  July  8,  1896,  relative  \o  the 
trade  and  industries  of  this  oausular  district,  I  have  the  houor  to  supply 
the  foUowing  statistics: 

imports  and  exports. 


Quamiiiies  imported  into  Malaga  during  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1896, 


Imported  from— 

Articles,  a 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Total. 

aSid-.'^.':^.*^:::::::. 

kilos.. 

....liters.. 

2,800 

36,  Oil 

104 

1,425 

1,226 

2.250 

30,496 
617 
676 

23,978 
30 

150.807 
.125/^65 

KawootUm 

kilos.. 

do 

997,868 

999,395 

Cotton  yam 

io47 

2,646 

2,689 

Starohf. 

do.... 

57,850 

148,688 

a  The  quantities  imported  from  countries  not  mentioned  are  included  in  the  total. 


luded  in  the  total. 
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Quantiiiea  imported  into  Malaga  during  the  aix  fnanihs  ended  June  SO,  i^^^— Continned. 


ArUoles. 


Tar,  pitch,  asphalt,  etc kilos . 

Sasar do... 

Solphiir  aad  chemical  proflucts. . .  do. . . 

Dried  codfish do . 

Paying  stones,  bricks,  cement do. 

Coooa do. 

Coffee do. 

Coal do. 

Charcoal do. 

Oats,  com,  chick-peas do. 


Beer  and  sparkling  wines liters. . 

Leather,  hides,  etc kilos.. 

Staves pieces.. 

Bpioea  and  preserves kilos. . 

Tin,  oopper,  and  sine do 

Orsase do — 

Gaano do — 

Iron  of  all  kinds do — 

Iron  wire do.... 

Lard,  etc do — 

Batter do — 

Machinery do.... 

Famitareand  manufactured  goods  do. . . . 

Paper do 

Petroleum do 

Cheese do — 

Lumber cubic  meters.. 

Woven  goods  of  all  kinds kilos. . 

Wheat do 

Glass  and  porcelain do — 


Imported  ftrom- 


Uuited 
SUtes. 


426.496 


200 

i'iii" 


24 
145 


United 
Kingdom. 


17,246 


801,020 

861. 421 

9,743 

204 

142 

11,978,100 


196,529 

2,309 

1,100 

12,718 

83,208 

1.681 

7,950 

417, 401 

563,984 

11,000 

61,731 

418 

145.076 

8,920 

721 


2,324 

8 

11,330 

11,889 

7,299 


Germany. 


22 

167 

31,070 


18,325 


17,300 


409 
3,100 
2,784 
10,552 
79,574 
5,840 


3,082 
88,974 
3,940 
6,774 


4,414 


107 
"42,"ii8' 


France. 


22,874 
"i2i,"808" 


142, 015 

6,532 

310 


13 

954.896 

5,208 

22,813 


3.927 

9,200 

027 

316.547 

185,778 

1,873 


361 
41,725 
13, 711 
12, 340 


1,245 
15, 872 


62,332 


Total. 


42.601 

174.853 

589,178 
1,865,621 

184,184 
15,803 

414, 674 
12,278.160 

485, 013 

1,216,965 

32,941 

38,634 

439.214 
37,777 
15,393 
20,968 

996,989 

1,206,250 

62,401 

68,751 

17,277 

.350,272 
28,908 
82,010 


12,342 
7,510 
32,946 
11, 418 
119,967 


Exports  for  the  six  monthe  ended  June  30,  1896, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oil 

, kilos.. 

7,151,879 
12,380 
88,578 
51,948 
197,953 
20,944 
52,866 
41,058 

$1, 243, 282. 64 

Olives 

do..-. 

1,522.74 

Aguardiwnte  (brandy) 

Garlic 

..liters.. 

kilos.. 

8,224.07 
4,250.00 

Almonds  

do.... 

69,798.23 

(Canary  seed  ^■.,.^,-,... 

do.... 

929.88 

Aniseed 

do.... 

8, 668. 22 

Kice 

do.... 

2, 603. 70 

Nuts,  hasel 

do 

SaAW>n 

do.... 

20 

7,590 

187,187 

1,542 

2.78 

Cocoa  shells 

do.... 

248.05 

Orange  peel 

do.... 

3,149.62 

64.78 

Chestnuts  and  others 

Onions 

do.... 

do.... 

Cummin  seed 

do.... 

7,656 

1, 255. 42 

Preserves 

do.... 

Chocolate 

do.... 

8,834 

487 

9.835 

4.846.00 

Bsparto  grass 

-....do.... 

8.94 

Med  fruit 

:::::::::::::::::::;:^:::do:::; 

645.84 

Green  f^uit 

do.... 

Chick-peas 

do.... 

935,509 

92,054.08 

Pomeirranates 

do..-. 

fSs!..^^     ::::::: 

do.... 

4,243 

18,870 

8,853 

40,000 

44.425 

173,934 

849,094 

25,079 

9, 955, 331 

148.035 

200 

4,726.284 

46.363 

195.16 

soS ::::::::::::::::::;:::;::::::;;. 

do.... 

1,600.66 

Lemons. 

do.... 

261.33 

Minerals 

do.... 

1,607.20 

Oranges 

do.... 

1, 166. 04 

Palm-leaf  work 

do.-.. 

22, 810. 78 

Raisins 

do.... 

83,550.86 

Pimento 

do.... 

8,368.56 

Lead 

do.... 

408, 168. 12 

Licorice  root 

do.... 

6, 312. 36 

Grapes  

do..-. 

16.40 

Wiira. 

liters.. 

124.017.70 

Itllo... 

45,735.50 

NOTK.— With  the  exception  of  lioe, 
district  find  sale  in  the  United  States. 
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cocoa  Bhella,  soap,  and  cotton  goods,  all  the  products  of  this 
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COMMEBCUL  BELATIONS. 


Exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  Siatei  during  (he  eix  months  ended  June  SO,  1896  and 

1896. 


Articlea. 

1806. 

1805. 

Qowitlty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Almonds 

Brandy 

Chick-peas 

Canary  seed 

Garlic 

boxes.. 

cases.. 

bags.. 

14,854 
105 

$88,852.00 
470.56 

8,846 

65 

10 

74 

277 

$40,040.01 

318.  a-) 

121  75 

:::::::::::::::.M  V. 

420.80 

mats.. 

1,301.67 

Iron  ore 

tons.. 

oases.. 

25,035 

68,136.00 

Models 

2 

250.20 

Olive  oil 

barrels.. 

■.■.•.■.•.:::-.::::::?SS:: 

oases.. 

ioio 

42 

40 

57,720.57 
861.74 
460.04 

Olives 

gSlff.'r';;::;:::::::::: 

18 

1 

684 

078 

55 

820.40 
11.53 

Palm-leaf  hats 

Raisins - 

Red  pepi>er 

bales.. 

boxes.. 

cases . . 

725 
8,108 

155 
5 
8 

67.400.10 

6,224.04 

1,066.27 

87.58 

1,063.54 

52, 475. 00 

2,044.87 

840.54 

SnlpWoll 

Snndriea 

barrels.. 

cases.. 

boxes . . 

Soap 

Wine 

17 

35.36 

3,285.62 

8,681.02 

IToTB.— Raisins,  fn^apes.  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  other  frait  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
United  States  are  not  ready  for  shipment  nntil  tlie  latter  part  of  Augnst.  Furniture,  shoes,  tobacco, 
sugar,  chocolate,  and  cotton  goods  are  not  exported  to  the  United  States. 

PBIOES. 

Owing  to  the  large  crop  of  this  season  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand,  lemons  are  10  to  15  per  cent  and  raisins  25  per  cent  lower  in 
X)rice  than  in  1895.  Other  products  have  not  changed  materially.  The 
price  of  imported  wheat  remains  the  same. 

WAaES. 


Occupation. 


Amount. 


Assistants  to  apothecaries 

Railway  artisans 

Bakers 

Bakers  85  cents  ner  day  and  perquisites  . 

Blacksmiths' helpers 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers'  helpers 

Bookkeepers 

Chair  makers 

Cart  drivers 

Coachmen,  private 

Confectioners 

Cooks: 

Private,  flrst^lass 

Private,  second-class 

In  hotels,  flrst-alass 

Females 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Boys 

Carriage  nainters 

Carriage  Duildert 

Calkers 

Country  divers 

Clerks: 

In  dry-goods  stores 

Mercantile 

In  grocers' stores 

Cashiers 

First-clasa 

Cotton  factories : 

Men  weavers  (piecework) 

By  daily  work 


.per  month,  found . 

per  week. 

do... 

do... 


do... 

do... 

. .  .per  week,  found. 

per  month. 

per  week. 

.v.. .do... 

per  mouth. 

.per  month,  found. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

. .  per  week,  found . 

per  week. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

, do... 

, do... 

do... 

, . per  month,  found. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

per  month. 

!:....do... 


.per  week 
do....] 


012.00 

1.80 

4.20 

3.80 

4.50 

4.80 

2.10 

8.60 

40.00 

8.60 

8.00 

16.00 

20.00 


to  015. 00 
to  2.10 
4.80 
3.05 
6.50 
6.00 
3.00 
4.20 


to  70.00 

to  6.00 

to  4.00 

to  20.00 

to  25.00 


20. 00  to 

15. 00  to 

25. 00  to 

4. 00  to 

4. 50  to 

2. 40  to 

4. 80  to 

3. 60  to 

.60  to 

4. 80  to 

4. 20  to 

5. 00  to 

3. 50  to 

16. 00  to 
15. 00  to 
12. 00  to 
26. 00  to 
30. 00  to 


25.00 

20.00 

30.00 

5.00 

7.50 

4.20 

6.00 

4.80 

.00 

6.00 

5.40 

6.00 

4.50 

20.00 
20.  OU 
15.00 
80  00 
50: 00 


5.00  to     6.00 
2. 10  to     4.80 
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Occupation. 


Cotton  factories— Continued. 

Women  (piocework) per  \reek. 

By  daily  Avork do... 

Girls do... 

Boys do... 

Dairymen per  month,  found. 

Druggists do... 

Dyers per  week . 

Doctors per  visit. 

Elec  trio  works per  week . 

Farriers do... 

Farms  and  orchards per  week,  found. 

Gaslighters per  week. 

Qanleners per  day. 

First  class per  month. 

Oas  fitters per  week. 

Olasiers do... 

Grinders do... 

Gasworks do... 

Harness  makers do... 

House  painters do... 

Hatters do... 

Iron  molders do . . . 

Laundresses per  pleoe. 

Do per  week. 

Laboreis  in  stores,  etc , do... 

Laborers  and  bargemen .' do. . . 

In  winter do... 

Lithofcrapbers per  week. 

Machinists do... 

KechanicB per  dav. 

Marble  workers per  week. 

Masons  (general  work) do... 

Millwrights do... 

Miners do... 

Kurscrs per  month,  found. 

Paper  ban  gers per  week . 

Printers do... 

Plumbers do... 

PListerers do... 

Pokers do . . . 

Sawyers  (piecework) do... 

Seamstresses  and  milliners do. . . 

Senrants: 

Males  (general  work) per  month,  found. 

Female  (general  work) do... 

Boys , do... 

Shepherds do... 

Shipwrights per  week. 

Soap  makers do... 

Stonecutters do... 

Sailmakers do... 

Shoemakers  (piecework) do... 

Girls...... do... 

Silversmiths do... 

Tracklayers do... 

Turners do... 

Tin  makers do... 

Tramway  drivers do... 

Upholsterers do... 

Vineyard  men do... 

In  winter per  week,  found. 

Harvesters do . . . 

Wagon  and  watch  makers per  week. 

White  washers da... 

Waiters: 

At  hotel per  day  and  perquisites. 

At  table per  month. 

Workers  in  tanneries per  week. 

Woodohoppers per  week,  found. 


Amount. 

$L  50  to  $3. 00 

LSOto 

2.00 

.05  to 

.75 

.00  to 

L60 

9. 00  to  12. 00 

12. 00  to  15. 00 

2. 40  to 

3.60 

.50  to 

LOO 

4. 50  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

3.60 

2. 40  to 

3.60 

2. 40  to 

3.00 

.80  to 

.95 

20. 00  to  30. 00 

2. 40  to 

4.80 

2. 10  to 

2.40 

2. 10  to 

2.40 

2. 40  to 

3.00 

3. 16  to 

4.80 

4. 00  to 

5.00 

3. 50  to 

6.00 

3. 00  to 

4.00 

.05  to 

.10 

1.20  to 

L50 

2. 40  to 

3.00 

3. 00  to 

8.50 

LOO  to 

L50 

2. 40  to 

5.00 

6. 00  to 

7.00 

.80  to 

.90 

3. 00  to 

4.80 

3. 00  to 

4.80 

2. 40  to 

3.00 

2. 10  to 

2.40 

4. 00  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

3.00 

3. 00  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

2.80 

4. 80  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

5.00 

6. 00  to 

8.00 

L20to 

L50 

4. 00  to 

4.50 

2. 60  to 

3.00 

2. 00  to 

2.50 

3. 00  to 

4.00 

5. 00  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

2.50 

4. 80  to 

7.20 

3. 61  to 

4.80 

3. 00  to 

4.80 

L50to 

2.00 

4. 80  to 

0.00 

2. 10  to 

2.40 

3. 00  to 

5.40 

3. 00  to 

4.00 

3. 00  to 

3.50 

4. 80  to 

7.20 

2. 40  to 

4.50 

1. 20  to 

L80 

2. 40  to 

2.70 

8. 00  to 

3.60 

3. 00  to 

4.20 

.25  to 

.80 

6. 00  to 

8.00 

3. 60  to 

6.00 

2. 40  to 

3.00 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


PRICES  IN  MALAGA. 
Vegetables  and  fruits. 


Articles. 


VBGBTABLBS. 

AaparaguB  (wild) bunch. 

ArlichokeB dozen. 

Celery bunch . 


Carrots. 


.do. 


Cucumbers dozen. 

Capsicum do.-- 

Cabbages  and  cauliflowers each. 

Caper  Dush pint. 

Garlic string. 

Lettuce dozen . 

Mint 3  bunches. 

Onions two. 

Potatoes pound. 

Parsley 3  bunches. 

Pumpkin 

Radish dozen. 

Small  onions : 5  bunches. 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tomatoes 26  pounds . 

Turnips 2  bunches. 


Acid  apples pound.. 

Acorns pint.. 

A  pplea pound  - . 

Bananas dozen.. 

Cherries pound.. 

Cheritrolia dozen.. 

Chestnuts pint.. 

Figs pound.. 

Granes: 

Muscatel do 

Other  rarieties do.... 

Greengages do.... 

Lemons three.. 

Mandarin  oran  ges dozen . . 

Melons each.. 

Nuts,  filberts pound.. 

Oranges dozen.. 

Peaches pound.. 

Prickly  pears dozen.. 

Pears pound.. 

Pomegranates dozen . . 

'Quinces do. 


In  summer. 


$0.38  to  $0.57 


.04  to      .05 
.01  to      .03 


.05  to 
.03  to 


.01  to 


.02  to 


.02  to 
.08  to 
.01  to 


Strawberries pound.. 

Walnuts per  100.. 

Watermelons <.. pound.. 

DRIBD  FBUITS. 

Almonds pounds.. 

Currants do 

Dates do 

Figs  (white) do.... 

Plums do 

Raisins do 

Chestnuts do 

Pine  (Spanish) each.. 


.01  to 

.01  to 
.01  to 
.01  to 
.01  to 


.04  to 
.08  to 
.00  to 
.02  to 
.01  to 


.10 
.05 
.01 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


.01 
04 


.10 
.08 


.01 

.02 
.02 
.04 
.08 


.02 


.  14  to      . 18 


.01  to      .02 


.20  to  .24 
.38  to  .41 
.00  to      .19^ 


.03  to      .12 


In  winter. 


$0.01  to  $0.04 


.01  to 
.01 


to     .01^ 
to     .011 


.04  to 
.08  to 
.05  to 
.04  to 

.02  to 


.01  to 


.10  to 
.01  to 


.08  to 
.Os'to' 


.06  to 
.11  to 
.11  to 
.14  to 
.10  to 


.25  to 
.88  to 
.09  to 
.04  to 
.10  to 
.03  to 
.08  to 
.01  to 


.18 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.01 

:Si 

.02 


.08  to  .10 

.05  to  .08 

.  08  to  .10 

.  12  to  .  19A 


.40  to      .80 
.05  to      .08 


.10 

.'oi' 


.09 
.12 
.16 
.18 
.15 


.80 
.41 

.15 
.12 
.10 
.02 


Orot'^eries,  dry  goods,  and  hardware. 


Articles. 


OBOCERIBS. 

Pickles bottle 

Olives do.. 

Anchovy tin. 

Tongue do.. 

Chicago  beef do.. 

Part  r^  ges do.. 

flares , do, 


Prices. 


$0.19  A  to  $0.26 
.28  to  .48 
.45  to  .50 
.58  to  1.38 
.68 
.38 
.40 
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ArtiolM. 


OROcKRiBS^oontinued. 

Kidney bottle.. 

Haaces do.... 

French  vege  tables do — 

Beef  tea do..., 

Sonpaofallkind do... 

BiBCuita do... 

Mnstard do — 

Milk do... 

Cacao do — 

Sago do... 

Tapioca do... 

Comfloar do... 

Cheese pound., 

Salmon tin. 

Sardines do... 

Fruits  of  all  kind do... 

Arrowroot do... 

Rico 


.pound. 

Chickpeas do... 

Macaroni do... 

Dried  white  beana do... 

Lentils do... 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Chocolate do... 

Soap do... 

Butter do... 

Codflah do... 

Suffar do... 

Salt do. 


Pepper do. 

Cinnamon  and  mother  doves do. . . 

Cloves do... 

Aniseed do... 

Red  pepper ounce. 

Safflron pound. 

Nutmeg dozen. 

Ginger ounce. 

Mace do... 

Flour pound . 

Oil do... 

Petroleum t do... 

Vinegar pint. 

Sausages,  dried pound. 

DRY  OOOIM. 

Velvet Srard.. 

Silk do.... 

Woolen  stuffs,  ladies' do — 

Prints do.... 

White  calico do.... 

Brown  calico do — 

Linen do. 


Prices. 


Stays do — 

Under  linen,  ready-mado piece.. 

Flnnnels yard.. 

Blankets piece.. 

Bedcovers do — 

Sheets do 

Mnttrosses yard . . 

Shirts piece 


dot 


Collars doKen. . 

Cuffs do 

Cravats piece.. 

Socks pair.. 

Handkerchiefs dozen . . 

Silk  handkerchiefs do 

Woolen  stuffs  (.luits) piece.. 

Shoes,  ladies* pair.. 

Shoes,  gentlemen's do 

Lacee yanl.. 

Pans each.. 

Umbrellaa do 

Walking  stioka do.... 

Hats do.... 

Overcoata do 

Waterproofa do 

Veats do.... 

Drawers do 

Shawla do 

Digitized 


$0.76 

.WAto 

10.58 

.1»A 

to 

.47 

.48 

.48 

.48 

to 

1.40 

■1»A 

.21 

.10  A 

to 

.38 

.22 

.27 

•1»A 

.60 

to 

1.60 

.30 

to 

.40 

.10 

to 

.24 

.19Ato 

.56 

.03 

to 

.04 

.03 

to 

.05 

.02 

to 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.50 

to 

1.40 

1.00 

to 

2.50 

.19Ato 

1.00 

.08 

to 

.10 

.l»i=V 

to 

.54 

.50 

to 

.63 

.10 

to 

.14 

.01 

to 

.02 

.15 

to 

.40 

.80 

.80 

.40 

.01 

12.00 

.25 

.04 

.05 

.47 

.07 

to 

.10 

.13 

.01 

.60 

•to 

1.00 

.48 

to 

4.80 

.48 

to 

5.10 

.08 

to 

3.00 

.03 

to 

.24 

.04 

to 

.51 

.04 

to 

.10 

.14 

to 

3.00 

.38 

to 

&00 

.24 

to 

2.00 

.10ft  to 

1.48 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

.80 

to 

4.00 

.10 

to 

1.48 

.50 

to 

5.48 

1.00 

to 

1.60 

2.00 

to 

2.50 

.lOftto 

2.00 

.14 

to 

2.00 

.60 

to 

10.00 

.40 

to 

12.00 

1.00 

to 

6.00 

.10 

to 

6.00 

1.00 

to 

10  no 

.04 

to 

20.00 

.01 

to 

50.00 

1.00 

to 

10.00 

.20 

to 

5.00 

.60 

to 

5.20 

10.00 

to 

25.00 

3.00 

to 

25.00 

.30 

to 

4.00 

.50 

to 

4.00 

b,L.^dgf^ 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Groceries,  dry  goods,  and  ^rdtoar»— Oontinaed. 


Artioles. 


Prices. 


HABDWAiW. 

NniU pound. 

Hwks gross 

Shovels each 

Carpeoters'  tools  in  general do... 

Jack  planes do.. 

Files do.. 

Saws do.. 

Hammers do... 

Nail  driver do.. 

Pinchers do... 

Chisels do.. 

Agriciiltnral  implements  in  guieral from 

Gardeners' hoes each. 


10.  M  to  $0.19A 

.14  to  1. 50 
.60 

.10  to  4.00 

.50  to  2.00 

.15  to   .60 

.10  to   .70 
.10  A  to 

.10  to 

.16  to 

.10  to 

.15  to 
.19  A  to 


.60 

.20 

.45 

2.00 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Without  going  into  any  lengthy  argument  as  to  how  we  can  increase 
our  trade  with  Spain,  I  desire  to  state  that  before  we  can  do  so,  a  com 
mercial  treaty  is  required.  Goods  now  coming  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  favored  nations,  with  which 
Spain  has  such  an  arrangement,  are  entered  here  at  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  those  from  the  United  States.  I  quote  the  diflferential  rates 
of  duty  on  a  few  articles,  the  higher  rate  being  on  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States: 


Articles. 


Hardware per  100  kilos.. 

Canned  goods per  kilo.. 

Canned  milk do...t 

Chemical  i)rodticts do 

Paints...- per  100  kilos.. 

Agricultural  implements do 

Breadstuffs do. . . . 


United  States.     Treaty  nations. 


Pe*etas. 

25. 20  to  30. 00 

1.95 

1.05 

.  10  to      .85 

3. 00  to  30. 70 

66.00 

34.00 


Penetas. 

21. 00  to  25. 00 

1.50 

.50 

.08  to     .75 

2. 50  to  25. 00 

55.00 

28.00 


Merchants  inform  me  they  would  like  to  purchase  American  goods, 
especially  canned  goods,  such  as  hams,  tongues,  Chicago  canned  beef, 
condensed  milk,  and  hardware,  but  that  they  can  not  ailbrd  to  import 
these  articles  owing  to  the  excessive  duty  now  imposed;  that  they 
would  like  direct  banking  facilities,  and  not  as  now  through  London 
and  Paris.  A  direct  line  of  steamers  would  also  facilitate  trade,  and 
when  these  diflBculties  have  been  removed,  let  American  merchants 
send  out  commercial  agents  who  speak  the  Spanish  language  with 
samples  of  their  wares,  and  we  shall  soon  see  more  of  our  products  in 
Spanish  markets. 
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TEANSPOllTATION  FACILITIES. 


Const  lines. — There  are  five  steam  coastline  companies  leaving 
Malaga  for  the  following  points,  the  charges  for  all  being  alike,  as 
given  in  the  schedule: 


To— 


Alniftria 

CartagODA  — 

Alicaute 

Valencia 

Tarragona  — 

Barcelona 

Cette 

Marseillefl . . . 

Bayona 

Hnelva 

Cadiz 

Seville 

Vigo 

Carril 

Corunna 

Ferrol 

Rivadeo  

Oyon 

Santander .... 

Bilbao 

San  Sebastian 

Paeajefc 

Bordeaux 


Freight  rates 
per  ton. 


$1.27  to 

1.35  to 

1.36  to 
1.43  to 
2. 86  to 
1.80  to 
l.Mto 
1.64  to 


l.Olto 
1. 64  to 
2. 03  to 
2.05  1o 
2. 05  to 
2. 05  to 
2. 07  to 
2. 46  to 
2. 46  to 
2. 46  to 
2. 87  to 
2. 87  to 


^.02 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.02 
2.05 
4.92 
4.02 
4.92 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.02 
4.02 
4.0  J 
4.02 
4.02 

e.74 

5.74 
7.72 


Passenger  rates. 


First 
class. 


$3.23 
4.51 
5.74 
8.20 
12.30 
12.30 
10.40 
16.40 


4.10 
3.28 
4.10 
0.84 
10.66 
11.48 


13.12 
13.04 


Second      Third 
clabs. 


$2.46 
3.21 
4.10 
5.74 
8.20 
8.20 
12.30 
12.30 


3.28 
2.46 
3.28 


$L23 
1.64 
2.05 
3.28 
4.10 
4.10 
6.56 
6.56 


2.05 
1.64 
2.05 
4.10 
4.02 
5.74 


6.66 
6.56 


Ocean  iranspitrtaiion. 


Lines. 


Stomar 

Haynes 

City 

Tintora  and  Mo  A  ndrews 

Anchor  and  Prince 

Prinoiilos,  Jsquiordos  Sl 
Co. 


Compagnie    G6n6rale 
Transatlantique. 


Det  FirenedaDampskibs 
Selskab  &,  Co. 


John  Hall  Jr.,  &  Co. 


To- 


Hambnrg 

Gibraltar 

Tangier , 

MeeiUa 

Oran 

Liverpool 

Dablin 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

New  York 

Port  Said 

Singapore 

Manila 

Saigon ■ 

Hongkong  

Hollo....: 

Cebu 

Paerto  Rico 

Habana  

Vera  Cruz 

Port  de  France 

Trinidad 

Carupano  

LaGcayrft 

Puerto  Cabello 

Curasao 

Carthagena 

Colon 

Copenhagan 

RigaRival'Libau 

StTetersburg 

Stettin,    Kdnigsberg  and 
Dancy. 

Lisbon 

London 


Freight  per  ton. 


$8.40 

2.62 

4.10 

1.07 

3.28 

4.86 

0.73 

7.20 

4.86 

$6.07  to   0.73 

10. 00  to  20. 00 

10. 00  to  20. 00 

10. 00  to  20. 00 

11. 60  to  23. 00 

U.  50  to  23. 00 

11. 50  to  28. 00 

11. 60  to  28. 00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

3. 86  to   5.80 

3.86  to   6.80 

3.86  to   6.80 

3. 86  to   6.80 

3.86 to   6.80 

3.86  to  5.80 

8. 86  to  5.80 

3. 86  to   5.80 

3. 86  to   5.80 

8. 86  to   5.80 

7.20 

a  0.73 

12.15 

aO.73 

7.78 
a4.86 


Passenger  rates. 


First     1   Second 
class.    1     class. 

Third 
class. 

$36.00 

4.10 
4.51 
2.46 
a20 

$3.28 
3.28 
1.04 
6.56 

$1.07 
1.07 
L23 
2.57 

38.02 
38.02 
88.02 
38.92 
77.86 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250. 00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
125.00 
130.00 
150.00 
145.00 
145.00 
145.00 
146.00 
145.00 
146.00 
146.00 
145.00 
145.00 
145.00 
34.02 
88.92 
88.92 
88.92 

19.48 
43.78 


200.00 

200.00 

200. 00 

200.00 

260.00 

266.00 

250.00 

85.00 

60.00 

110.00 

77.50 

77.60 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

24.30 

24.30 

24.30 

24.30 

9.66 
24.30 


.1. 


7.5.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 
35.00 
50.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 


0  And  10  per  cent. 
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There  are  also  Beveral  lines  of  steamers  touchiDg  here  irregularly, 
especially  duriug  the  months  of  September  to  December — the  CompaOia 
Metalurgica,  Soci^t6  de  Transports  Maritime  t,  Vapeur,  Oordyeas  & 
Co.,  Linea  de  Vapores  ii  Gibraltar,  etc. 

There  is  little  variation  in  rates  of  freight  compared  with  previous 
years.  Owing  to  this  being  the  last  loading  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  impossibility  of  making  freight  contracts  for  fruit,  steamers 
arc  unwilling  to  risk  leaving  cargo  elsewhere  to  call  at  Malaga,  except 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  rate.  Contrary  to  the  usual  oustom,  it 
is  the  Malaga  ton  that  varies,  the  rate  of  freight  being  generally  the 
same  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  .  Minerals  and  lead,  however,  pay 
specially  low  rates. 

The  following  table  is  approximately  correct: 


ArticleH. 


Raisins boxes 

Almonds do 

Wines pipes, 

Lemons halves. 

Do quarters 

Oranges boxes 

Pomegranates do. . 

Fies tapnets 

Olive  oil kilos 

Lead 


Malaga  ton. 


80 
80 
2 
10 
20 
13 
13 
100 
,056 


Weight. 


1,080 
1,040 
1,200 

800 

900 

900 

1.200 

1,056 

1,015 


To  New  York. 


Direct. 


ShiUinga. 
30 
30 
30 


Via  Liver- 
pool. 


ShiUinga. 
U 

u 

44 

40 

40 
40 
44 

40 


To  London 
and  Liv- 
erpool. 


ShiUinga. 
22 
22 
22 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
5to7 


Mineral  is  shipped  from  Marbella  for  Philadelphia  at  Us.  to  12s. 
Cargo  for  Baltimore  and  Boston  is  shipped  via  Liverpool  at  same  rates 
as  for  New  York.  Cargo  for  Philadelphia  shipped  via  Liverpool  at  58. 
higher  than  for  New  York.  Cargo  for  New  Orleans  shipped  via  Liver- 
pool 20s.  higher  than  for  New  York.  These  rates  are  not  excessive, 
considering  the  geographical  position  of  the  port. 

Freight  is  brought  to  this  port  over  the  Compania  Andaluces  Bail* 
way  from  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the  Comp'ania  Madrid  Zaragosa 
y  Alicante  Kail  way  from  the  east  and  north.  Four  freight  and  two  pas- 
senger trains  daily  to  and  from  Bobadilla. 

There  is  no  navigating  by  rivers  or  canals  within  this  district. 

OOMMEBOIAL  OBEDITS. 

The  usual  period  of  credits,  as  given  to  merchants  here,  for  foreign 
goods  is  as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  which  are  purchased 
through  agents  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  cash.  The  agen  t,  how- 
ever, allows  three  to  six  months  for  payment.  From  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  three  to  six  months,  with  a  discount  for  cash.  Goods  from 
the  exterior  must  be  accompanied  by  certificate  of  origin.  In  con.je- 
quence,  we  are  taxed  the  high  rate  of  duty,  coupled  with  the  agent's  com- 
mission and  a  circuitous  route  with  an  increased  rate  of  freight. 


INDUSTBIBS. 

The  several  industries  in  this  city  proper  are:  Cotton  mills,  employ- 
ing 6,500  hands;  sugar  refineries,  employing  500  hands  and  producing 
45,000  kilos  during  the  season  (about  five  months) ;  sawmills,  employing 
55  hands  and  making  2,000,000  boxes  pev  year  for  raisins,  almonds, 
etc. ;  distilleries,  employing  150  men  and  making  3,200  gallons  of  spirits 
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daily ;  pa])er-box  factory,  employing  220  ineii  and  women  and  ]>rodaciug 
25,(KK)  bDxes  per  day ;  iron  works,  employingGOO  men  and  producingl5,000 
kilos  per  day. 

Tliere  are  also  factories  for  refining  petroleum,  which  stopped  some 
seven  months  ago  owing  to  the  high  tarift'  on  American  crade  petro- 
leum (it  is  now  purchased  from  Germany  refined);  also  an  essence, 
barrel,  and  nail  factory,  two  electric-light  plants,  several  soap  works, 
and  an  ice  factory. 

The  port  of  Malaga  offers  every  facility  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  which  come  alongside  the  docks.  Merchandise  is  easily  handled 
and  labor  is  cheap. 

R.  M.  BABT1.EMAN,  Comul. 

Malaga,  SepUmber  26^  1896. 


MALAGA:   ANNUAL  REPORT,   1896. 

Province.  -The  province  of  Malaga  lies  between  the  Guadalquivir  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Granada,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Cadiz  and  Bevilla. 

Its  superficial  area  is  731,200  hectares  (1,807,018  acres),  and  ranks 
eighth  in  the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain  in  density  of  population, 
which  amounts  to  619,377  inhabitants,  or  71  per  square  kUoraeter. 

The  province  comprises  22  towns,  5  cities,  80  villages,  and  2  hamlets, 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  judicial  districts,  as  follows:  Ahiro,  Archi- 
dona.  Coin,  Campillo,  Colmenar,  Estepona,  Gaucin,  Marbella,  Torrox, 
Bonda,  Antequera,  Yelez-Malaga,  and  three  in  Malaga,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

The  mineralogical  area  is  100  hectares,  comprising  the  following,  the 
principal  mines:  12  of  iron,  at  Ojen;  10  of  lead  and  iron,  at  Marbella, 
and  4  of  copper,  at  Yelez-Malaga.  Katural  springs  of  mineral  water 
are  to  be  found  at  Carratracas,  Talox,  Alhaurin,  and  Ardales. 

Owing  to  the  topographical  location  of  the  province,  it  has  a  mild 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  its  agricultural  products  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  in  Spain.  The  Vega  or  plain  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Guadiana, 
Genii,  and  Guadalhorce,  and  yields  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and 
semitropical  regions. 

The  day  that  the  Spanish  Government  allows  the  free  cultivation  of 
tobacco  the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  province  will  be  incalculable, 
and  if  at  the  same  time,  cotton  and  opium  are  cultivated,  Malaga  would 
soon  recover  from  the  loss  it  has  suflfered  through  the  destruction  of 
the  vines  by  the  phylloxera,  the  principal  insect  enemy  of  the  grape. 

The  city  of  Malaga. — ^The  city  of  Malaga  was  founded  at  an  unknown 
period,  and  has  been  occupied  successively  by  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Moors,  and  Christians.  Since  the  Christian  conquest,  it  has  continued 
to  nourish  as  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Moorish  castle  of  Gibralfaro,  the  Alcazaba, 
the  Gates  of  Atarazana,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Industries. — ^The  province  possesses  many  industries  besides  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  and  orange,  to  wit:  Cotton  mills, 
iron  foundries,  lead  works,  sugar  refineries,  for  both  cane  and  beet, 
sawmills,  soap  works,  tanneries,  box,  nail,  and  shoe  factories  and  dis 
tilleries,  all  of  which  are  on  a  large  scale. 

Improvements. — During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  city  has  undergone 
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many  iraprovements.  Sanitary  arrangements  have  been  improved,  the 
old  convents  demolished  and  their  places  taken  by  handsome  buildings, 
and  by  the  magnificent  slreet  of  the  Marquis  de  Larios,  the  fine  Alameda 
or  Paseo,  and  the  Caleta. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  a  spring  at  Torre-Molinos,  some  8  miles 
from  the  city,  and  is  of  great  purity.  The  climate  is  the  mildest  in 
Europe,  varying  from  75^  F.  in  summer  to  55°  F.  in  winter. 

The  valley  of  Malaga  is  protected  from  the  cold  wind  of  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Tejada,  mountains  of  the  Serrania  of  Bonda, 
and  the  mountains  of  Malaga,  which  leave  it  open  on  the  south  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  new  harbor  having  been  completed,  the  electric-light  plant 
nearly  so,  a  project  i'or  the  erection  of  a  tobacco  factory  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  park  on  the  shore,  will  in  due  course  make  the  capital  a 
pleasant  place  for  invalids  and  others  wishing  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  mild  climate  during  the  winter  months. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1  regret  to  state  the  United  States  does  not  participate  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  importations  at  Malaga,  raw  cotton,  staves,  and  a  small 
(]uantity  of  porcelain,  lard,  and  machinery  being  the  only  articles 
imported  direct  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  want 
of  a  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and  until  we 
are  placed  on  the  same  favored  footing  as  nations  which  possess  such 
special  treaties,  no  change  for  the  better  can  be  expected.  Direct  lines 
of  steamers  and  direct  banking  facilities  are  likewise  required. 

American  groceries  and  provisions,  such  as  cauned  goods,  hams, 
tongues,  Chicago  beef,  and  patent  medicines  are  recognized  here  as 
being  unexcelled  and  are  much  wanted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  open  a 
channel  for  a  larger  trade  unless  the  difficulty  which  now  obstructs  it 
is  removed. 

Declared  exports. — The  declared  exports  of  almonds,  olive  oil,  palm- 
leaf  hats,  and  raisins  were  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  occurred  in  lemons.  The  reasons  will  be 
found  under  their  separate  headings. 

ALMONDS. 

The  yield  for  the  year  ending  1896,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000 
arrobes  (1,268,000  pounds)  for  Malaga  only,  but,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  quantities  received  from  Granada  and  A Imeria,  exported 
from  Malaga,  the  total  production  must  be  over  200,000  arrobes  (5,072,000 
pounds)  for  the  Jordan  and  Yalenica  almonds,  the  so-called  qualities  in 
this  market. 

The  present  stock  in  the  market  consists  of  about  15,000  to  20,000 
arrobes  (507,209  pounds)  for  tlie  province  of  Almeria,  and  30,000  arrobes 
(700,800  pounds)  from  the  coast.  The  quality  is  good.  This  year's 
crop  has  been  abundant,  being  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
previous  year,  1895.  Nothing  definite  as  yet  can  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  coming  crop,  1897, 

GBAPES. 

The  crop  of  grapes  this  year  amounted  to  42,000  barrels  of  26  pounds 
each.  Prices  per  barrel,  ranged  from  81  to  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  The  expor- 
tation from  Malaga  is  never  large,  as  the  quality  is  diflerent  from  that 
of  Almeria. 
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LEMONS. 

The  crop  of  lemons  amounted  to  about  30,000  cases,  nearly  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  32,081  quarter  boxes  exported  to  the  Uuitea 
States,  were  sold  in  England.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  fair, 
but  small,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Business  with  the  United  States  was 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding  few  orders.  A  large  quantity  of  small 
lemons  went  to  the  English  markets,  where  there  was  little  or  no 
demand. 

OLIVES  AND   OLIVE  OIL. 

Olives.  —The  olive  crop  has  been  exceedingly  short  and  of  very  bad 
quality,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  by  a  worm,  on  which  I 
will  report  later. 

Olive  oil. — The  average  yield  is  estimated  at  22,000,000  arrobas  of 
25  xH)unds  each.  Home  consumption  amounted  to  18,000,000  arrobas, 
leaving  4,000,000  for  exportation,  as  against  6,000,000  from  Italy,  where 
this  product  is  superior,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  extracting  the 
oil  from  the  fruit.  The  stock  of  oil  on  hand  here  (last  year's  crop)  is 
60,000  arrobas  of  good  oil  and  over  10,000  arrobas  of  bad.  Prices  at 
present  for  best,  ll|  pesetas ;  inferior,  8  pesetas,  per  arroba.  The  price 
of  good  oil  will  surely  advance,  as  little  or  none  of  the  new  crop  will  be 
good  enough  for  edible  purposes. 

The  production  of  oil  in  the  principal  oil-producing  provinces  is  as 
follows: 


Province. 

Hectolitore. 

Arrobas. 

Sevjlle       

400,000 
300,  UOO 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 

8, 200, 000 

2, 400, 000 

Jaon --• 

1, 601),  000 

Lerida 

1, 600, 000 

Mal&ira                                  

1, 200, 000 

OTHER  PBUIT. 

The  crop  of  sweet  oranges  amounted  to  about  29,000  cases.  Quality, 
fair.  Prices  (average):  One  third  cases,  8J  pesetas;  one-fourth  cases, 
5  pesetas,  f.  o.  b.  There  were  only  353^  cases  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

The  crop  of  bitter  oranges  amountexl  to  about  5,000  cases.  Quality 
very  good.  Prices  (average) :  One-fourth  cases,  10  pesetas,  f.  o.  b. 
None  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  crop  of  pomegranates  amounted  to  about  30,000  cases.  Quality 
feir.  Prices  (average),  8  pesetas.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  cases  went  to  the  United  States. 


BAISINS. 

The  total  number  of  boxes  this  year  has  reached  about  700,000,  the 
quality  being  good,  but  not  what  had  been  expected,  on  accx)unt  of  the 
drought  during  the  whole  spring,  which  caused  the  grapes  to  be  small 
in  size,  consequently  reducing  the  crop  to  a  certain  extent.  Out  of  the 
700,000  boxes  300,000  were  layers  of  the  high  grades,  200,000  layers  of 
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tbe  inferior,  and  the  balance  of  loose.  Prices  ranged  high,  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  the  crops  in  California  and  Smyrna  were  small.  The 
demand  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  has  been  very  active^  and  prices, 
which  were  very  low  in  October,  have  since  advanced  considerably. 

Eegarding  the  outlook  for  1897,  seeing  the  aspect  of  the  country  and 
the  mild  temperature,  it  is  expected  to  be  very  good.  All  depends, 
however,  on  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  spring. 

WINES. 

The  exportation  of  wines  to  the  United  States  has  been  very  limited, 
although  prices  this  year  were  rather  low  and  the  quality  excellent.  A 
large  supply  is  always  on  hand. 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange  remained  high  during  the  entire  year,  exceeding  31j^  pese- 
tas per  pound  sterling  ^  on  December  31.  This  high  rate  naturally  crip- 
ples importation. 

SHIPPING. 

Ko  merchant  vessel  carrying  the  United  States  colors  has  touched  at 
this  port  for  several  years,  the  principal  carrying  trade  being  by 
Spanish,  English,  Oerman,  French,  and  Norwegian  vessels. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  public  health  during  1896  has  been  unusually  good,  and  no  epi- 
demics have  occurred. 

PRICE   LISTS. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  catalogues,  and  price  lists,  etc.,  are  received  by 
me  in  great  numbers,  and  are  always  promptly  acknowledged.  The 
catalogues  and  price  lists,  however,  are  seldom  productive  of  results, 
as  they  are  printed  in  the  English  language,  and  are  useless  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

EMIGRATION. 

A  large  number  of  Spanish  subjects  have  emigrated  during  the  past 
year  to  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentine  liepublic.  Tbe  exact 
number  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  many 
as  30,000  or  more  have  left  this  city. 

R.  M.  Babtleman,  Gonaul 

Malaga,  January  :/,  1897. 


1  This  would  make  the  peseta  worth  15^  ceuts.    The  United  States  Treasury  values 
it  at  19.3  ceuts. 
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Principal  articles  of  import  at  Malaga  for  the  year  1896 f  with  country  of  origin. 


Articles. 


Oils,  p«lnt8,  colors,  etc .  kilo jirrams . . 

Alcohol liters-. 

Kaw  cotton kilograms.. 

Spun  cotton do — 

Starch do — 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalt,  etc .do 

Siiffsr do 

Salphur  and  cbeinical  products, 

kilograms 

Dried  codfish kilograms. . 

Paving  stones,  brick,  cement,  kilo- 
grams   

Coooa kilograms.. 

Coflfee do — 

Coal do — 

Charcoal do 

Oats,  com,  chick-peas do 

Beer  and  sparkling  wine. .  .liters. . 

Leather,  hides,  etc kilograms. . 

Staves pieces.. 

Spices  and  preserves  . .  kilograms . . 

1^,  copper,  and  zinc do 

Grease do 

Guano do — 

Iron  of  all  kinds do 

Iron  wire do.  - . . 

Lard,  etc do 

Batter do — 

Machinery do — 

Furniture      and      manufactured 

goods kUograms.. 

Paper do 

Cheese .do 

Lumber cubic  m  oters . . 

Woven  goo<lH,all  kinds,  kilograms.  ■ 

Wheat do.... 

Glass  and  porcelain do.... 


United 
States. 


6,060 
i,"i75T*i77 


United 
Kingdom. 


1^,856 

104 

3.5&5 

6,646 

7,120 

68,566 


774,644 
1, 880, 061 

14, 743 

1,624 

180 

28,860,669 


1,000,808 


4,418 

'ii.'iii 


24 

1,471 


749, 210 

7,219 

4,900 

42,588 

60,408 

2,661 

17,250 

1, 013, 771 

1,M4.U57 

18,240 

89,740 

1,848 

382,166 

25,160 

3,995 

6,639 

73 

24,825 

11,389 

16,553 


France.    Germany. 


63,778 

106 

375 

3,477 

3.696 

60,088 

72 

406,608 


2,482,381 

13,732 

319 


1,698, 416 

7,622 

84,724 


8,441 
19,690 

1,121 
906,677 
284,102 

1,063 


2,231 
104,137 

21, 141 

27,745 

890 

2,721 

31,196 


85,232 


78,696 

1,937 

576 

240 

146,770 

1,862 

167 

90,800 


47,706 


176 


48,100 
874 


1,709 
6,836 
4,014 
84,562 
201,614 
15,662 
272 
10,282 
93,274 

5,264 
14,596 
14,234 


1.847 
*M,'638 


-0.1 »«..».  '  Total  for 
Belgium.     1895-96. 


72,222 

2 

120 

467 

180,260 

6,407 


369,962 

24,608 

'366,066 


3.0 


2,082 

2,625 

687,079 

642,315 

61,528 


127,948 

1,814 
15,620 

3,626 

891 

11,019 


7,500 


870,102 
136, 510 
1, 480, 330 
10,829 
837,835 
128,586 
268,019 

1,653,241 
4,394,361 

2,547,556 

31,643 

643,619 

29,160,569 

485,199 

6,242,665 

82,632 

73,187 

1,048,396 

71, 101 

81.280 

87,366 

2,664,299 

2,417,289 

118,200 

96,910 

49,161 

762,207 

57,806 
66,571 
37,468 

17,  oat 

72,456 

11,437 

209,066 


Principal  articles  of  export  from  Malaga  for  the  year  1896, 


Articles. 


Oil kilos. 

OUves do... 

Aguardiente sitros. 

GarUc kilos. 

Almonds do... 

Canary  seed do... 

Aniseed do... 

Rice do... 

Nuts,ha£el do.., 

Saflron do... 

Cocoa  shells do... 

Orange  peel do... 

Chestnuts  and  others do... 

Onions do . . . 

Cnmmingseed do.'., 

Chocolate .....do... 

Esparto  grass do... 

Dried  fruits do... 

Green  fruits do... 

Chick-pease do... 

Pomegranat  es do . . . 

Figs do... 

Soap do... 

Lemons do... 

Minerals .' do... 

Oranges do... 

Palm^leaf  work do... 

Raisins do... 

Pimento do . . . 

Lead do... 

Licorice  root do... 

Grapes do... 

Wine sitros. 

Cotton  goods kilos. 


Quantities. 


9,335,364 

17,178 

112,361 

129,621 

1,430.914 

124,060 

102. 232 

75,806 

570 

32 

26,006 

184, 742 

3,021 

860 

17,042 

12,206 

487 

38,148 

59,639 

2,394,454 

349, 110 

672, 781 

35,004 

4,356.029 

60,000 

1, 601, 998 

163,934 

7,765,111 

48,562 

26,093,725 

149,985 

254,036 

9,638,625 

129,247 


Value. 


$1,588,276.02 

2,060.76 

10,786.75 

10,369.68 

490, 234. 42 

6, 371. 12 

10, 857. 12 

4,85L58 

86.48 

165.92 

832.16 

4, 188. 14 

115.13 

4.99 

2,721.92 

6,858.40 

8.72 

2,441.15 

1,908.44 

229,867.58 

9,495.80 

26,660.58 

2,997.20 

125, 480. 00 

1,936.00 

43, 315. 20 

22,263.55 

744,490.65 

6,216.00 

1,043,749.00 

6, 237. 30 

20, 322. 88 

246,742.40 

114,094.60 
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Exports  declared  at  Malaga  for  ihe  United  States  for  the  years  1895  and  1896, 


Articles. 


Almonds bags. 

Do boxes. 

Brandy cases . 

Canary  seed bags. 

Chick-pease do. . . 

Garlic mats. 

Grapes barrels . 

Do half  barrels . 

Lead pigB. 

Lemons. quarter  boxes. 

Models cases. 

Olives barrels. 

Olive  oil do. . . 

Oranges oases. 

Orange  peel bales. 

Paintings boxes. 

Palm  leaf  hats. .  .bales. 

Pepper,  red cases. 

Pomegranates do. . . 

Raisins . . .  whole  boxes . 

Do half  boxes. 

Do.  .quarter  boxes. 

Do . . .  eighth  boxes . 

Do frails. 

Soap oases. 

Sulphur  oil barrels. 

Sundries cases . 

Terra -cotta    figures, 

cases 

Wine hogsheads. 

Do.. quarter  casks. 

Do cases. 

Do barrels. 


Total 

Increase  in  1896. 


Quan- 
tity, 


270 
29,763 
125 
150 
10 
840 


$156, 171. 
591. 
848. 
121. 
5,160. 


1895.  R^' 


6,449. 

165,823. 

846. 

591. 

15,594. 

2,745. 

462. 

U. 

103, 347. 

1,316. 

2,U85. 


Value, 
1896. 


324 

58, 729  $270, 293. 98 
180  592. 42 


1,633 

67,874 

3 

150 

720 

1,000 

48 

1 

1,273 

180 

1,932 

29, 728 

521 

6.630    y  83,846.85 


955 

50       2,265.78 

1,627       4,225.38 

32, 081     46, 223. 86 


a  42 

3,129 
353 
40 


861. 74 

61, 113. 28 

368.66 

460.94 


119,628.70 
1,949.09 
1,592.91 


Increase. 


Quan- 
tity. 

54 

28,966 

5 


Q55 
50 


Yalue. 


$114, 122. 60 
1.18 


2,265.78 


668 
2,409 


100 


45 
llli 


155. 36 


23.35 


148. 
6, 816. 


551,647.55 


1.501 
280 
1, 
66, 078' 

46l!|  Ij 

10,022>113,270.0«<  3,392 
660  660 

800j  I      800 


r32,350 


270.01 
45, 519. 26 


8.79 


16,281.70 
632.75 


^29,428.21 


87.58 
1, 083. 54 


174 
106 
116 


n    5,389.36' 


629, 357. 35 


61 
4i 


87.58 
1,060.19 


Decrease. 


Quan- 
tity. 


150 

10 

840 


6 

35,793 

3 


647 
3 

1 


534 

60 
60 


209, 673. 05 
77, 700. 80 


Value. 


$848.73 

121.75 

5,159.37 


1, 224. 44 
119,599.74 
346.80 


2,377.02 
""'ii.53 


492.40 


155. 36 


148.90 
1,477.21 


13).  963. 25 


a  Pi  pes.  b  Average. 

Movements  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Malaga — vessels  proceeding  from  foreign  countries. 


Flag. 


Spain 

Sfngland . . 

France 

Germany . 
Norway  .. 
Sweden... 
Holland... 
Russia — 
Denmark  . 

Italy 

Austria. . . 
Portugal.. 
Turkey . . . 


Vessels  entered. 


Steam. 


Num- 
ber. 


500 

123 

62 

37 

25 

14 

13 

9 

11 

7 

1 


Total . 


805 


Tons. 


376,591 

123,587 

80,914 

32,874 

12,912 

8,999 

9,206 

8,396 

•     8,727 

9,764 

780 


8,270 


676, 020 


Sailing. 


Num- 
ber. 


113 

11 
2 
1 
2 
1 


151 


Tons. 


6,424 
443 
524 
149 
324 


737 


3,054 
""iU 


12,427 


Vessels  cleared. 


Steam. 


"be?"       Tons. 


498 

123 

61 

37 

25 

14 

13 

9 

11 

7 

1 


375, 518 

123, 587 

80,024 

32,874 

12,912 

8,999 

9,206 

8,396 

8,727 

9,764 

780 


8,270 


674.657 


Sailing. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


6,402 
443 
524 
149 
324 


737 


3.054 


434 


150 


12,405 


Note— Vessels  in  ballast  not  included  in  above  table. 


ENLARGEMSNT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  M^JLAGA. 

The  work  of  enlarging  and  improving  this  port  was  earned  on  with 
a  great  deal  of  activity  during  the  past  year.    It  is  expected  the  entire 
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work  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of  tlie  present  year,  so  that  all  the 
docks  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  wharves  called  Heredhi  and  Saiiidad 
ill  the  iirst  darsena  (basin)  of  the  west  side  arc  already  Id  a  condi- 
tion suitable  for  receiving  cargo,  both  for  loading  and  discharging.  At 
these  wharves,  vessels  of  the  greatest  draft  can  lie  alongside.  Power- 
ful cranes  are  placed  at  proper  distances  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  loading  and  discharging  the  vessels.  The  railroad  to  the  interior 
passes  close  to  the  quay.  A  storehouse  of  iron  for  storing  merchan- 
dise has  been  constructed  near  the  Sauidad  Wharf.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  arrange  for  lighting  the  wharves  and  for  extending  the  water  pipes 
thereto  also.  The  entire  length  of  the  wharves  of  Heredia  and  Saui- 
dad is  850  meters  (2,705  feet),  and  fronting  the  two  is  a  water  surface 
of  about  30  hectares  (74.13  acres).  Tbe  sounding  or  least  depth  of  the 
water  comprised  under  the  30  hectares  is  7  meters  (22.79  feet).  The 
walls  are  2  meters  (6.56  feet)  above  low  water  along  the  line  of  all  the 
wharves. 

The  works  of  the  port  are  divided  into  two  principal  moles  or  docks — 
the  east  and  the  west — and  two  transverse  moles,  also  called  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  divide  the  port  into  two  parts,  forming,  first,  the 
anteport,  and  second,  that  part  constituting  the  darsenas  (basins) 
rounded  by  the  atracable  moles  or  quays.  The  east  dock  extends  in  a 
right  line  343^  meters  (1,123.8  feet),  inclining  to  southeast  17^  45',  and 
the  other  a  curved  line  extending  438^  meters  (1,428.7  feet),  with  a 
radius  of  300  meters  (984.26  feet).  The  west  dike  forms  three  lines. 
The  first,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  street  called  Alameda  de  Colon, 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  first  line  of  the  east  dock  and  is  480  meters 
(1,574.8  feet)  in  length;  the  second,  which  forms  with  the  first  an  angle 
of  1370  42',  has  a  length  of  130  meters  (4i6.5  feet),  and  the  third,  mak- 
ing with  the  former  an  angle  of  133^  23',  has  a  length  of  287  meters 
(941.6  feet).  The  width  of  the  entrance  of  the  port  from  wall  to  wall 
of  the  principal  docks  is  300  meters  (984.26  feet).  The  opening  is  to 
the  southwest. 

The  transverse  docks  extend  in  a  straight  line,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  principal  west  dock,  has  a  length  of  528.60  meters  up  to  tlie 
wall  which  bounds  it.  The  length  of  the  other,  or  east  transverse 
dock,  is  144  meters  (472.44  feet)  up  to  the  wall.  These  docks  leave  a 
clear  space  of  114  meters  (448.8  feet),  forming  the  opening  of  the 
entrance  to  the  interior  darsenas  (basins).  The  width  of  the  port, 
measured  from  the  transverse  docks  and  counting  from  center  to  cen- 
ter of  the  principal  docks,  is  nearly  800  meters  (2,625  feet).  The  ante- 
port  has  an  area  of  30  hectares  (74.13  acres),  and  the  darsenas  (basins) 
37  hectares  (91.53  acres). 

The  light-house  of  the  port  is  third  class.  The  light  is  fixed,  with 
red  flash,  and  is  visible  15  miles.  It  is  situated,  with  respect  to  obser- 
vatory of  San  Fernando,  in  latitude  36o  42'  39",  longitude  1©  47'  42". 
It  is  38  meters  (124.7  feet)  in  height  above  level  of  the  sea,  and  32 
meters  (106.65)  above  the  land. 

The  light-house  is  on  the  land  inside  the  dock  of  the  last  wall,  on  a 
mound  extending  782  meters  (3,078.7  feet)  to  the  southeast.  The  aver- 
age draft  of  the  port  will  be  8.50  meters  (27.89  feet). 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  lines  of  steamers  calling  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  are  as 
follows: 

La  Trasatl^intica  Espaiiola  (Spanish)  for  West  Indies,  Vera  Gruz, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Ceuta,  Morocco,  and  Mogadore. 
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Pinillo  Sacrez  y  Gompania  (Spanish),  for  Canary  Islands,  Puerto 
Eico  (Ponce  and  Mayagiiez),  and  Cuba  (Habana,  Gienfaego,  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba). 

Compailia  Trasatl&ntica  de  F.  Prats  y  Ga.  (Spanish),  for  Puerto  Eico 
(Mayagiiez),  Guba  (Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Gienfaego),  Ganary  Islands, 
and  the  United  States. 

Gompafiia  Ibarra  and  Espalin  y  Gompania  (both  Spanish),  Gompafifa 
Ibarra,  Espalin  Gompania,  Gompailia  Yalenciana  de  Kavegaeion,  Gom- 
paiiia  Sevillana  de  Kavegacion,  and  Thomas  Haynes  (all  Spanish),  for 
Gadiz,  Hnelva,  Vigo,  Gorunna,  Bilbao,  Almoria,  Gartagena,  Alicante, 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  G-enoii,  Leghorn,  and  Gibraltar. 

Transports  Mari times  (French),  for  Brazil  and  Eio  de  la  Plata. 
Special  service  of  the  Government,  Puerto  Mahon  and  Sevilla^  for 
Melilla,  Ghafarinas  y  el  Peiion  do  la  Gomera.  ^ 

Gompagnie  Transatlautique  (French),  for  Venezuela,  Golombia,  tak- 
ing cargo  for  the  Pacific  via  Panama,  and  for  Oran,  Tangiers,  and  Mar- 
seilles. 

Gompagnie  Havraise  Peninsulaire  (French),  for  Ga<liz,  Dunkirk,  and 
Havre. 

Rob.  M.  Sloman,  jr.  (German  steamers),  for  Hamburg. 

Knots  Prince  Line  (English),  for  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Gentral  America. 

Mac  Andrew  &  Go.  (English),  for  Liverpool,  London,  Dunkirk,  and 
Antwerp. 

John  Hall,  jr.,  &  Go.  (English),  for  Gibraltar,  Gadiz,  Lisbon,  Vigo, 
and  London. 

United  Steamship  Gompany  (Danish),  for  France,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Germany,  and  Eussia. 

Glark  &  Go.  (English),  for  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  New  York. 

Gunard  and  Gity  Line  and  Anchor  Line  (English),  for  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  New  York. 

Meyer's  Line  (Swedish),  for  Gothenburg  and  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

Norsk  Si>ansh  Linie  (Norwegian),  for  Norway  and  ports  of  the  North. 

David  N.  Burkk,  Consul 

Malaga,  Spain,  April  lOj  1896. 


MARBEIiloA. 

NAVIGATION   AND  TRADK. 

VesBcU  entered  and  elaared,  laden  and  in  ballast,  at  the  port  of  Marbella  during  the  years 

1894  and  1895. 


18M. 

1895. 

Description. 

Entei«d. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tons. 

Valae 

of 
cargo. 

No. 

Tons. 

Valae 

of 
cargo. 

No.   Tons. 

1 

Valae 

of 
cargo. 

$15,940 

{ 
No.    Tons. 

17     20. 103 
3       2,262 

Valno 

of 
cargo. 

Laden  

4 

15 

2.448 
12,925 

$18,298 

16 

14.374 

$77,463 

3  ;    2,262 
17     20,103 

1(92,855 

In  ballast 

4  1    21448 

Total 

19 

15,373 

18,298  1  20  1  18.822 

77,463  1  20  1  22,865 

15,940  1  20     22,365  >  92,855 

1        1               1 
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The  export  trade,  consisting  principally  of  iron  ore,  was,  as  usual, 
caiTied  iu  English  steamers  to  the  following  countries  iu  the  following 
proportion: 


To- 

Namber 

of 
TiaseU. 

Tonnage. 

Iron  ore. 

Oranges. 

Value. 

United  states  

7 
6 
3 
1 

9.896 
5.824 
8,188 
3,193 

Tons. 
20,045 
7,050 
0,458 
2,300 

Boxes. 

^,702 
22  871 

Great  Britain  

4,006 

France  .................................... 

15.693 

Holland 

6,589 

Total 

17 

20,103 

.     35,863 

4,006 

92,855 

The  imports  consisted  of  coal  and  timber  in  British  vessels  proceeding 
from  Great  Britain,  as  follows: 


Whenoe. 

NuBber 

of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Coal. 

Timber. 

Value. 

England                   ....                

2 

1 

1,191 
271 

Tons. 
3.602 

Pieces. 

$11,829 
4,111 

^  ::::;:::;:;::::::;:::::::::::;;:::: 

4,572 

Total 

3 

2.262 

3,602 

4,572 

15,940 

Yarions  causes  have  operated  against  the  iron  tra<le  in  this  district 
during  the  past  two  years,  viz :  The  inferior  quality  of  the  mineral,  the 
general  stagnation  experienced  in  trade,  and,  finally,  the  great  depres- 
sion of  prices  in  the  leading  industrial  countries,  which  checked  demand. 
Fortunately  the  quality  of  the  mineral  is  at  present  better,  and  prices 
have  lately  risen,  resulting  in  the  increase  actually  shown. 

The  crop  of  grapes  has  been  small,  owing  to  too  much  rain  during 
the  spring,  and  the  raisins  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  and  the 
comx)etition  in  foreign  markets  have  lowered  the  prices  and  reduced  the 
demand,  obliging  producers  to  keep  the  raisins  iu  store.  The  number 
of  boxes  collect^  is  estimated  at  30,000. 

During  the  year  1895,  the  following  merchandise  has  been  shipped  for 
Spanish  and  foreign  ports: 


Artidea. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Cork 

Tons. 

2,327 

912 

329 

5,827 

23 

59 

$9,190 

4,834 

486 

Ririsinff T 

Maize 

Oranses - 

0,610 

Xisnions ........•••••••■••«•-•••....•••.■.....  ....... 

107 

Driedflgs /  ""\_ 

53 

Total 

9,477 

21,289 

SUGAB  PRODUCTION. 

The  colony  of  San  Pedro  Alcantara  produces  beet  root  only,  and  the 
yield  of  sugar  during  the  last  quinquennial  period  was  as  follows: 

Kilos. 

1891 267,469 

1892 124,325 

1893 1,248,000 

1894 970,000 

1895 468,668 

Total 3,078,462 
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As  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures,  the  average  annual  production 
is  about  G1G,000  kilos  of  sugar.  A  tendency  to  further  decrease  is  indi- 
cated, but  this  result  is  owing  to  the  plague  of  caterpillars  of  1894  and 
the  heavy  rains  falling  during  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring  in  1895, 
which  ruined  the  plantations. 

At  the  colony  of  El  Angel,  the  sugar  production  is  from  sugar  cane 
solely,  and  the  yield  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Kilos. 

1891 228,453 

1892 110,163 

1893 222,380 

1894 220,300 

1895 219,688 

Total 1,000,974 

The  average  production  is  about  220,000  kilograms,  which  shows  very 
little  difference  between  each  crop,  as  the  smaller  output  in  1892  was 
accounted  for  by  injury  from  the  freezing  weather  of  that  winter. 

FLOUR. 

In  the  flour  mill  owned  by  this  company  on  the  same  premises,  700,000 
kilos  of  wheat,  produced  in  Spain  and  foreign  countries,  was  ground  into 
flour  in  1896. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  stock  in  this  district  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  will  not  exceed 
2,000  sheep  and  goats,  1,500  swine,  and  100  oxen,  the  latter  being  used 
only  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  no  breeding  of  horses,  mules, 
or  donkeys. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  section  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Fuengirola  to  Malaga  is 
almost  finished  and  will  be  soon  open  for  public  traffic. 

MALAGA-OAMPAMENTO  RAILWAY. 

This  important  enterprise,  on  which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
towns  and  villages  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar  greatly  depend,  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  becoming  a  failure.  Since  the  renewal  of  the  conces- 
sion in  April,  1894,  up  to  this  date,  nothing  in  the  way  of  advancing  its 
construction  has  been  done. 

HEALTH  OFFICE. 

The  suppression  of  the  health  office  at  Marbella  is  still  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  home  minister,  soliciting  its 
reestablishment.  The  Government  is,  notwithstanding,  ready  to  grant 
it  on  condition  that  the  sanitary  officer's  salary  and  ordinary  expenses 
shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioners,  under  the  responsibility  of  the  town 
cori)oration. 

Michael  Oalzado,  Consular  Agent 

Marbella,  January,  1896. 
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Declared  exports  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1895, 


Articles. 


Alicante.  Barcelona. 


'i: 


$78,916.44 


156.00 


1,075.07 


36.62 


Almonds 

Autiquities 

Books 

Brandy ^... 

Brasier 

Canary  seed 

Canned  goods  — 

Capers 

Chick-peas 

Colocynth  apples 
Confectioneiy... 

Cork 

Esparto  mats 

Fans 

Figs 

Fishing  hair 

Fumitare 

Garlic 

Glycerin 

Gkapes 

Iron  ore 

Lead 

Lemons 

Licoriceroot 36,277.80 

Licorice  paste ' 

Liquors I 

Mineral  water ! 

Models 

Oliveoil 905.60 

Olives ' 

Onions. 
Oranges 
Ores. 


I 


$103, 918. 90 


1,679.27 
1,016.30 


443. 55 
305,884.90 


1,390.68 


143, 359. 67 


44,530.28 


96,965.55 


222.72 
14.456.09 


Paintings , 

Palm  leaf  hats. 

Paper 

Pepper  (red)... 

Pickles 

Pomegranates. 

Pottery 

Preserves 


196.66 
61,632.67 


Raisins., 

Betumed  bags 

Saffron 

Salt 

Silkworm  gnt 

Skins 

Soap 

Tartar 

Terra-cotta  figures. 

Wine 

Wool 

Sundries 


323.20 


915. 94 


Total. 


245.05 


118,941.52 


1,288.00 

3, 490. 36 

55.40 


28,139.27 
6,085.72 


76,274.34 
'i24,*637.'i3 


53,310.23 
7, 921. 39 
9.684.41 


Cadiz. 


$1,082.00 
261.00 


206,015.00 


12,349.00 


12.880.00 
8,757.00 


248, 087. 00 


422.799.00 
1.903.00 


975.00 


1,378.00 


500.00 


546,819.00 

17.00 

1, 760. 00 


1, 086, 707. 29 1, 467. 672. 00 


Denia. 


$6, 527. 00 


Malaga.    |  Madrid.        ToUl 


163.  UO 


187.00 


29, 126. 00 


125,70900 


$156, 250. 78 


591. 31 
'848.' 73 


121. 75 


5. 159. 37 


$43.89 


217. 76 


492.06 


426,916.01 

50,630.00 

5,449.72 

166,823.60 


1,528.61 


346.80 

15,694.02 

591. 73 


183.98 


2,745.68; 


4,886.00     103,347.00|. 


1, 128. 10 


1. 316. 34 


2.085.31 


85,870.00      83,8|0.85 


156.36 


148.90 
6,816.57 


487.01 


1,029,272.94 


29.618.02 
2,345.49 


2, 113. 40 


37,670.31 


$345, 613. 12 

1,410.80 

261.00 

591. 31 

43.89 

848.73 

1,679.27 

1,172.30 

121.75 


443.55 

513,890.90 

1,075.07 

880.76 

86.62 

1, 300. 68 

492.06 

6, 150. 87 

143, 860. 67 

427,053.01 

al95. 003. 68 

17,798.82 

165,823.60 

147,661.76 

8,757.00 

222.72 

14, 640. 07 

846, 80 

16.589.62 

248.678.73 

29,322.66 

64. 378. 35 

422, 799. 00 

3, 031. 10 

107,733.00 

1,283.00 

4,806.70 

55.40 

2, 085. 31 

975.00 


160,640.05 

28, 139. 27 

6,035.72 

1, 378. 00 

915. 94 

105, 892. 36 

3,000.85 

124,637.13 

148.80 

607,100.85 

10, 050. 70 

11, 781. 42 


3, 066, 816.46 


a  Iron  trade  of  Carthagena  ($09,843.40)  included  in  total. 


Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  contilatea  and  agencies  in  Spain 
during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896, 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending- 

Total. 

Sept  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

Juno  30. 

CADIZ. 

Antionities 

$19.30 

*$12.'703."68* 

$19.30 

12,708.68 

171.38 

Corks 

Hams 

171.38 

Malaga  wines 

$818. 17 
96.60 

818. 17 

Painungs 

96.60 

Preserves  

21.36 
9.940.15 

21.36 

Sherry  wines 

$4,597,84  1      5,766.82 

8,858.18 

29,162.49 

Total 

42,492.88 

1 

1 Y" 

JIC 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  seversU  eoneulatea  and  a^emdee  in  Spain 
during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896 — Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  80.        Deo.  31. 


Mar.3L 


Jane  30. 


TotaL 


CARTHAOBKA. 


Dry  iron  ore 

Mangaiiiferous  iron  ore. 
Orai^^ 


$4,817.60 
24,424.28 


$22,420.81 
24,838.75 


$17,573.52 

27,705.00 

1,063.U 


$21,827.29 
11,117.90 


Total. 


29, 241. 78 


50,769.56 


46, 341. 63 


32,045.19 


$1€S,  288. 1§ 


COBUHHA. 

No  exports  declared  daring  the  year. 

DENIA. 


Almonds . 

Fans 

Grapes . . . 

Hate 

Onions . . . 
Kaisins. . . 


Total. 


OBAO  OF  YALENCIA. 


Hides 

Onions 

Oranges  

Saffron 

Wine 

MiscellaneonB.. 


Total. 


Cupreous  sulphur  ore. 

EssMices 

Iron  pyrites 


Total. 


JERBZ  DB  LA  FKONTBRA 


Sherry  wine 

Spanish  brandy . 
Spanish  earth... 


Total. 


Almonds 

Brandy 

Canary  seed 

Garlic 

Lemons ■ 

Lead 

Models 

Orange  peel 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Pomegranates 

Palm-leaf  hats 

Red  pepper 

Kaisins 

Sulphur  oil 

Sundries 

Soap 

Terra-cotta  figures . 

Win© 

Almeria  agency: 

Abnonds 

Grapes 

Harbella  agency : 

Iron  ore 


Total.. 


1,989.63 

163.08 

136.64 

2,035.67 

28,929.00 

86,543.84 


4,575.45 


884.51 
"44,*734."89 


379.25 


5,866.00 


69, 797. 86 


50, 194. 85 


5,866.00 


379.25 


14.082.41 
146.66 


2,292.98 
1,749.15 
2,806.37 


7.496.20 

50.00 

47,207.48 

8,296.66 

854.07 


2,612.17 


28,479.81 

1,337.20 

215.91 

534.78 


2,397.68 
242.80 


89, 778. 78 


65,169.43 


44,902.30 


45, 017. 16 


47,58L83 

809.73 

26, 733. 25 


76,355.63 

571. 18 

23,424.57 


134,68L08 


110,186.59 


75. 124. 81 


100,351.88 


64,507.53 


97,60L02 


89,630.41 


44,308.98 


418. 93 

3, 767. 70 

182,047.40 

5,449.82 

96.60 

212. 75 

20L30 


71,918.89 
S72.48 


33,776.20 


218.56 
23,092.43 

157. 08 
26, 199. 37 


390.43 
15,694.02 
2,746.68 
1,866.75 
27,778.58 
818.72 
54,702.61 


120.00 

*i,'m24" 


23.85 


26,718.54 
13,374.00 


148.90 
1,411.41 

79.40 
395,585.47 

37,255.10 


78,142.71 
402.59 
321.85 


62,470.69 
364.46 


24,381.40 
115. 10 


882.18 

86L74 

48.466.73 


78.76 


9,262.84 


27,759.06 

789.66 

8,940.54 

87.58 


29.650.13 

265.61 

1,284.40 


1,083.54 


1,621.91 


1,663.61 


76.84 


12,406.94 


6,565.08 
168.06 
186.64 
8.299.48 
28,029.00 
87, 144. 73 


126,287.96 


24, 190. 78 
196.60 

75, 687. 20 
8,324.62 
3.06L98 
3,979.23 


115,440.41 


278,885.67 

1,880.91 

140.p77.28 


420,343.86 


829,881.71 
402.59 
321.85 


330,606.15 


202,974.46 

752.04 

4ia93 

3,767.70 

165, 823. 60 

5,449.82 

96.60 

673.69 

1.453.47 

78,823.50 

2, 745. 68 

2.085.31 

108, 280. 20 

2,031.07 

86,126.92 

87.58 

1,106.89 

120.00 

148.00 

6^420.17 

70.40 
431,980.01 

63,126.04 


1,159,061.97 
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ExporU  deelared  for  the  UniUd  8taim  at  ths  9weral  c^nuulaies  and  ageneies  in  Spain 
during  ike  year  ending  June  SO,  1896— Continued. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending— 

Total. 

S«Ft.36. 

621,600.52 

Dec  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

Winea 

$45,989.71 

$29,913.71 

$44,173.75 

$141,686.60 

AAN  nuv  nm  ouizoub. 
Corkn 

90.183.20 

67,306.98 

75, 029. 16 

84,808.00 

316. 917. 43 

AnttaQHies 

1,106.00 

218.00 

1,324.00 
261.00 

Books 

261.00 
6,223.00 
20,675.00 

Clyr'k^ ,--,,.,-, , , , 

10,771.00 
19,908.00 

7,423.00 
9,828.00 

17, 060. 00 
61,320.00 
86.00 
8,990.00 
14,116.00 

41, 677. 00 

Cork  wood 

111,  816. 00 

Ironwsjre 

86.00 

Licoiict) root - 

1.692.00 
8,906.00 
8,013.00 

201.00 
1,596.00 

3,701.00 

14,584.00 

Liioorioe  nsAto 

19, 620. 00 

lmS^?!^  :::::::;::::::::;::::::::;: 

6,013.00 

8.124.00 

843.00 

Olive  oil  .     ... 

6,810.00 

1,814.00 

843.00 

118.791.00 

252.00 

Oil  naintJnra 

mhSs!^!^:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::; 

32.502.00 

2.186.00 

126.228.00 
297.00 
616.00 

279, 707. 00 

Pottitirv  feArthenwATO) 

649  00 

Omnfires  ................      ....  ........ 

616.00 

SondriM 

99.00 
947.00 

99.00 

Wine 

1,874.00 

1,030.00 

2,436.00 

6.287.00 

^          Tots! 

77,930.00 

33.116.00 

157,034.00 

225,426.00 

403, 506. 00 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY, 

8WKDEN.> 

TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  between  Swedeu  and  the  United  States  has  for  many  years 
been  of  respectable  proportions,  but  it  is  a  difBcult  matter  to  obtain 
any  definite  information  of  its  volume  or  value  from  Swedish  statistics. 
There  is  no  direct  export  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Swedish  statis- 
tics credit  to  each  country  only  those  goods  that  are  exported  directly 
to  that  country.  Thus,  if  a  steamer  sails  from  Sweden  for  England, 
all  goods  on  board  are  accounted  for  in  the  statistics  as  exports  to 
England,  when  perhaps  the  ultimate  destination  of  a  large  part  of 
the  cargo  may  be  the  United  States,  or  some  other  country.  The  same 
is  true  of  imports.  The  Swedish  statistics  of  American  trade,  there- 
fore, embrace  only  those  goods  passing  between  the  two  countries  in 
8bi])s  sailing  directly  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  to  this  country: 
Wheat,  maize,  wheat  flour,  leather,  cotton,  petroleum,  machinery,  pork, 
and  sirup  and  molasses. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  statistical  statements  of  all  kinds  in  this 
country  are  two  years  behind,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  how 
much  of  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  American 
goods.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  general  tendency  to  increase  the 
importation  of  goods  from  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  increase  up  to  August  1, 1896,  exceeds  that  of  last  year  for  the 
same  period  about  10  per  e^nt. 

American  cotton  is  an  article  which  will  continue  to  increase  in 
demand,  partly  on  account  of  its  superiority  and  partly  on  account  of 


>  In  response  to  circular  of  Jaly  8,  1S96. 
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the  constantly  increasiDg  number  of  spinning  mills  in  this  country.  It 
is,  however,  a  general  complaint  among  importers  of  cotton  that  the 
bales  are  poorly  packed  or  secured,  and  that  the  wrapping  is  too  weak, 
which  causes  much  waste. 

Petroleum  is  also  a  very  important  article,  and  the  TlDited  States  has 
only  one  competitor  here,  namely,  liussia.  The  American  product  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  most  favored,  and  the  tendency  is  rather  in  favor  of 
increasing  than  decreasing  the  impo  t. 

My  opinion  is  that  a  direct  steamship  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden  would  have  a  strong  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  as  the  lines  between  England-Sweden  and 
Germany-Sweden  are  inclined  to  charge  excessive  freight  rates  from 
here  to  seaports  in  those  countries ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  send 
goods  or  to  receive  them,  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  what  these 
lines  demand.  The  Wilson  Line  has  done  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the 
success  of  a  permanent  direct  line  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  has  thus  far  always  succeeded  in  keeping  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  ask  almost  any  rate  it  sees  fit  between  Gothenburg 
and  England. 

CURRENCY. 

The  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  on  the  31st  of  July  last  has 
been  estimated  as  follows:  Government  bank  notes,  55,000,000  kroner; 
private  bank  notes,  61,000,000  kroner;  gold  coins  (approximate  esti- 
mate), 1,000,000  kroner;  silver,  16,000,000  kroner;  total  Swedish, 
133,000,000  kroner  ($35,640,000). 

PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  prices  of  commodities. 
Laborers  and  employees  are  paid  about  the  following  rates: 


Occupation. 

Amount. 

TjAborara 

per  month . . 

$24.50 

do 

4.60 

Mechanics 

...do.... 

30.00 

Factory  operati  voa 

do.... 

25.00 

Clerks  in  stores: 

Male 

do.... 

30.00 

Female 

do.... 

15.00 

Bookkeepers : 

Male 

do.... 

45.00 

Female        

Ao  ... 

20.00 

Cashiers  and  experienced  office  hands  who  also  correspond  in  dif- 
ferent languages  get  considerably  higher  wages,  running  up  to  $1,500 
a  year.    Bailroad  office  employees  receive  from  $40  to  $50  a  month. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  only  marked  changes  in  the  custom  duties  are :  Pork,  smoked, 
formerly  25  ore  (6.7  cents),  now  30  ore  (8.4  cents)  per  kilo;  pork,  other 
kinds,  formerly  10  ore  (2.68  cents),  now  20  ore  (6.36  cents)  per  kilo. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS. 

The  value  of  foreign  products  coDSumed  iu  1894  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Value. 


FoodsapplieB.... 

Apparel 

Household  goods 
Ka\r  materials . . . 
Machinery 


The  value  of  exports  in  1894  was: 


Kroner. 

111,000,000 
46,000.000 
40.000.000 

127,  OOO,  000 
25,000,000 


$29,748,000 
12. 33U,  000 
10,720.000 
34, 040, 000 
6,700,000 


Articles. 


Products  of  agricnltare 

Products  of  forestry 

Products  of  textile  industry 
Products  of  paper  industrj'. . 

Minerals  and  metals 

Miscellaneous 


Value. 


Kroner. 

77,000,000 

$20, 640, 000 

139,000,000 

37,  250, 000 

7,  QUO,  000 

1,876,000 

9,000,000 

2,412,000 

58, 000, 000 

15,540,000 

9,000,000 

2,412,000 

INTRODUCTION   OF   AMERICAN   GOODS. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  introducing  American  goods  more 
generally  if  samples  were  exhibited  and  prices  made  to  compete  with 
other  countries.  The  same  might  be  said  of  exporting  Swedish  products 
to  the  United  States. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Sweden  is  provided  with  excellent  means  of  communication  by  land 
and  water.  The  highways  altogether  are  37,000  miles  in  length  and 
the  railroads  close  upon  5,500  miles. 

The  most  important  railroads  projected  are  the  ones  which  will  connect 
Gellivara,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  with  the  Korwegiau  coast,  and  the  one 
which  will  connect  Gothenburg  and  Svinesund,  on  the  Norwegian 
frontier.  Preliminary  examinations  of  the  ground  have  been  made,  but, 
as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  is  yet  settled  as  to  the  time  when  the  work 
will  be  begun. 

Stockholm  is  connected  with  Gothenburg  not  only  by  rail  but  also 
by  the  famous  Gota  Gaual,  on  which  comfortable  boats  are  running 
almost  daily.  The  boats  carry  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  canal 
is  navigable  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  closing  about  December  15 
and  opening  in  the  spring,  about  April  15. 

The  communication  coastwise  is  very  good.  Comfortable  boats  are 
running  daily  to  all  the  principal  points,  carrying  freight  as  well  as 
passengers. 

The  Swedish  merchant  service  at  the  close  of  1891  numbered  2,979 
sailing  vessels  of  377,667  tons  and  1,181  steamers  of  152,493  tons. 

FREIGHT  RATES  TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  Gothenburg  to  New  York  via  Hamburg,  per  ton :  Iron  and 
steel  bars,  $2.43  to  $2,68 ;  iron  and  steel  coils,  $2.92 ;  iron  horseshoe  nails, 
$3.65;  iron  and  steel  billets,  $2.68  to  $3.16;  wood  pulp,  dry,  $4.01. 
Via  Loudon:  Iron  and  steel,  $2.92;  iron  and  steel  coils,  $3.41. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  freights  to  the  United  States  would  be 
considerably  lower  if  a  direct  line  were  permitted  to  run  undisturbed, 
but  every  effort  made  in  this  directiou  has  proved  unsuccessful. 

CEIPPLINa  DIBECT  COMMUNICATION. 

The  last  direct  line  between  Gothenburg  and  the  United  States  was 
the  Scandia  Line,  which  was  owned  by  the  Hamburg- American  Packet 
Company,  but  the  English  lines  made  it  very  difficult  for  it  to  succeed, 
as  they  compelled  the  Scandia  Line  to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to 
take  freight  from  that  port  but  passengers  only,  thus  leaving  the  Wil- 
son Line  and  the  lines  plying  between  there  and  Germany  to  carry  all 
freight.  The  Thingvalla  Line,  so  far  as  Gothenburg  is  concerned,  was 
crippled  in  the  same  way  by  English  and  German  companies.  Every 
time  a  new  company  has  started  a  direct  line  between  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  United  States,  the  Wilson  Line  has  immediately  put 
a  freight  line  in  motion,  and  kept  it  running  just  long  enough  to  prevent 
any  other  enterprise  from  developing.  Their  last  line  started  for  thia 
purpose  ceased  running  a  few  months  ago,  and  had  then  succeeded  in 
killing  all  other  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  to  maintain  a  direct 
line. 

As  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  exists,  freights  to  the  United  States 
will  not  come  down,  and  the  profit  will  be  pocketed  principally  by  the 
English.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  line  started  by  American  ca])i- 
tal,  strong  enough  to  compete  with  England  and  Germany,  would  be 
gladly  received  here,  and  would  get  most  of  the  i)assengers  and  freight 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  the  United  States. 

Mail  and  passenger  communication  with  the  United  States  is  via 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg;  average  time,  twelve  days; 
one  month  for  freight. 

AOKNOWLEDOMENT. 

For  much  of  the  above  information,  I  am  indebted  to  Consul  Otto 
H.  Boycsen,  at  Gothenburg,  who  spared  no  pains  and  went  to  some 
expense  in  obtaining  it. 

Thos.  B.  O'Nell,  Oonsul. 

Stockholm,  September  J21, 1896. 


CROPS  OF  SWEDEN,   1896. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  crops  in  Sweden  this  year  may,  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  fully 
medium. 

Estimated  quantities. 


ArticIoB. 

HeotoUten. 

Bnahela. 

Wheat: 

Winter •  ••« 

1,558,900 
88.800 

8.857,900 

108,700 

5,070.800 

10,785,000 

088,800 

8, 13ft.  000 

08,500 

288,000 

22,412.000 

4,421.704 
250,500 

28.717.211 
808,458 

SDrinir 

"^f^'^a  ••••- ••- •- •• 

Rye: 

Winter 

Sprins... 

Bar£y.  J^    :                                                                                      : 

14,389.400 

cSits.. :.::.::::.::...::..::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

68,089,094 

PeMe 

1, 527. 534 

Moelin 

8.907,640 

Beans 

SrS 

Vetch 

876,878 

PoUtoes 

68, 800, 238 
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The  crops  of  winter  wheat  and  winter  rye  alone  were,  respectively, 
21  and  13  per  cent  above  medinni.  The  crop  of  potatoes,  as  a  whole, 
good.  Other  root  crops  above  medium.  Fiber  plants  have  yielded  3.2 
for  one  in  seed,  and  in  fiber  fully  medium.  Crop  of  hay  above  medium. 
Crop  of  straw  good,  but  partly  damaged  by  rain.  General  supply  of 
fodder  sufficient  or  plentiful,  except  in  the  provinces  of  Bohuslan, 
Dalsland,  and  Yermland. 

The  supply  of  wheat  and  rye  larger  than  usual,  but  the  crop  of  oats 
will  hardly  exceed  the  home  consumption. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
Imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  the  year  ended  Sfptembtir  SO,  1896. 


ArticlM. 


Batter ponndn. 

Cheese do... 

arain: 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

lUrley do... 

Gate do... 

Wheat  flour do... 

Bye  flour do... 

Live  stock : 

Neat  cattle nnmber. 

Sheep do... 

Hogs do... 

Margann pounds. 

Meat do... 

Pork do... 


Imports. 


I,649,e00 
522.600 

279,854,300 

263,299,800 

1,70],  500 

"'26,' 798,' 200 
20,203,300 

2,800 

140 

530 

2, 830, 700 

2, 102,  700 

14,477,600 


Exports. 


54,663,000 
310.000 

102,800 

99,200 

229,278 

172,671,060 

1,168.400 

190,700 

27,110 
13. 110 
18,940 
66,900 
1.146,400 
17, 658. 800 


Excess  of  im- 
ports. 


212,500 

279,452,009  , 
203, 200, 600 
1. 532, 222  I 


Excess  of  ex- 
ports. 

53,0]4,00<1 


I 


19,629,800 
20,102,600 


2,764,800 
1,016,300 


I 


172,671,000 


24,310 
12,970 
13,410 


3, 181, 200 


Calculating  according  to  average  prices— duty  included  for  imported 
articles— the  following  (approximate)  figures  are  reached: 

Excess  of  imports. 

Cheeae $73,400 

Grain : 

Barley 21,400 

Rye 3,759,500 

Wheat 4,671,000 

Flour: 

Wheat 453,500 

Rye 411,000 

Margarin 336,100 

Meat 63,000 

Excess  of  exports. 

Batter $11,853,400 

Live  stock : 

Hogs 168,800 

Neat  cattle 1,309,400 

Sheep 41,800 

Oats 1,574,200 

Pork 134,500 

The  total  exports  of  agricnltural  products  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  $5,300,000,  while  the  excess  of  exports  daring  the  previous  year 
amounted  to  aboat  $2^73,000. 

PORK. 

The  import  of  pork  has  increased  by  about  308,000  pounds,  as  com^ 
pared  with  the  import  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  value  has  decreased 
by  about  $294,800.    The  export,  ou  the  other  hand,  has  decreased  lA 
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quantity  as  well  as  iu  value,  being  about  3,300,900  pounds  less  in 
quantity  and  about  $402,000  less  in  value. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

The  export  of  live  stock  continues  to  show  a  rising  tendency.  The 
neat  cattle  exported  this  year  numbered  24,310,  worth  about  $1,309,400; 
corresponding  figures  for  previous  year  were  18,360  head  of  cattle,  worth 
about  $884,400,  an  increase  for  this  year  of  nearly  6,000  head,  with  an 
increase  in  value  of  more  than  $425,000.  The  export  of  sheep  this  year 
shows  an  increase  of  10,000  in  number  and  $33,800  in  value.  Export 
of  hogs  increased  during  the  year  by  about  9,100  in  number  and  about 
$129,400  in  value. 

BUTTEH. 

The  export  of  butter  is  steadily  advancing  every  year.  This  year 
shows  (in  increase  in  the  export  of  this  article  of  about  3,306,900 
pounds,  and  $1,340,000  in  value  over  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  figures  for  the  exix>rt  of 
butter  from  Sweden  during  the  last  ten  years: 


Tear. 


1805-96 
1894-05 
1893-94. 
1892-93 
1891-92 
1890-01 
1880-00 
1888-89. 
1887-88 
1886-87 


Qottntitj. 


Poundt. 

54, 663, 100 

49,746,800 

46, 101, 700 

40,434,600 

34,670,800 

32,476,000 

27, 061,  SCO 

26.111,210 

26,682,800 

20.496,200 


Value. 


$12,086,800 
10.478.800 
10,264,400 
0.996,400 
8.710,000 
8,227,600 
6,700,000 
6,646.400 
6,432.000 
6,092,000 


Going  further  back,  the  difference  is  still  more  noticeable.  The  export 
of  butter  from  Sweden  in  1870-71  was  only  1,677,700  pounds,  and  the 
value  of  same  only  $348,400. 

GBAIN. 

The  import  of  wheat  shows  a  small  increase,  but  the  other  kinds  of 
grain  a  considerable  decrease.  The  import  of  wheat  indicates  an 
increase  of  about  16,534,500  pounds,  of  the  value  of  about  $193,200, 
over  the  import  last  year.  The  import  of  rye  this  year  falls  below  the 
import  of  the  previous  year  by  about  50,705,800  pounds,  and  $830,800. 
The  import  of  barley  shows,  comparatively,  the  largest  decrease, 
13,900,000  pounds  and  $203,100. 

The  export  of  oats  this  year  as  well  as  the  previous  year  shows  a 
decrease,  which  for  this  year  amounted  to  about  57,319,600  |)ound8, 
and  $536,000  in  value.  This  decrease  may  have  several  causes.  It 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  now  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  butter  making,  or  to  the  raising  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  than  was  the  case  formerly,  when  they  had  more  land  available 
for  the  growing  of  oats. 

FLOUB. 

The  import  of  wheat  flour  this  year  is  about  25,352,900  pounds  In 
quantity,  and  $482,400  in  value  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 
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The  import  of  rye  flour  shows  also  a  considerable  decrease — about 
1<>,534,500  i)ouuds,  and  $268,000,  as  compared  with  the  import  during 
1804-95. 

Otto  II.  Boyesen,  C<yn8ul. 
GoTHENBEBO,  December  16  and  17^  1896. 


NORWAY. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Norway  in  1895  was  359,600,000  kroner— 222,300,000  imports 
aud  137,300,000  exports.  Of  the  latter,  9,000,000  kroner  were  foreign 
products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imi)orte(l  into 
and  exported  from  Norway  during  the  last  ten  years: 


Total. 


Year. 

IinporU. 

ExportH. 

18S6 

KroTur. 

135, 200. 000 

133,700.000 

158, 400, 000 

191,000.000 

208, 700, 000 

223,000.000 

200,000,000 

204,600,000 

206,000,000 

222, 300, 000 

lO''  F^MO  CiOO 

1887 

10(1.  i;NiMiOO 

12-1  puMiOO 
13-J.  :m<i  mOO 
I3L.  J<<=^<>00 

l»l.  4 '00 

12             00 

13., 00 

132, 000.  000 
137,300,000  t 

1888 •. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Kroner. 
238,000,000 
'240,300,000 
280, 800, 000 
324, 800, 000 
339, 800, 000 
853, 400, 000 
326,600,000 
340,700,000 
338,  00(1, 000 
359, 600, 000 


The  amount  of  cereals  imported  in  1895  was  4,954,000  hectoliters 
(14,060,052  bushels),  and  of  products  of  cereals,  744,000  kilos,  of  a  total 
estimated  value  of  32,194,700  kroner  ($8,628,180). 

The  amount  of  articles  of  colonial  produce  was  47,760,000  kilos,  of  a 
value  of  26,047,200  kroner  ($0,980,550).  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  aiiiicles  of  colonial  goods  imported  for  the  last  five  years: 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Tobacco  leaves 


1891. 


Kilot. 

8,011,000 
16,054,000 
10,337,000 

1,893,000 


1892. 


Kilot. 
8, 101,  000 
16,811,000 
8,292.000 
1,908,000 


1893. 


KilOK. 
8.022,U00 
18,449.000 
9, 607, 000 
2, 545, 000 


1894. 


KUoa. 

8,  t>U2,  UUU 
20, 506, 000 
10, 747, 000 

1, 343, 700 


1895. 


Kilox. 

U,  a()4,  ooo 
21,132,0(K) 
10, 989, 000 

1,703.000 


Of  meat  and  ix)rk,  15,268,000  kilos  were  imported,  of  a  value  of 
7,261,900  kroner  ($1,946,189). 

The  imports  of  butter  amounted  to  1,255,000  kilos,  of  which  121,000 
kilos  were  oleomargarine.  Since  1878,  large  quantities  of  Norwegian 
oleomargari  ne,  be.sides  some  Norwegian  dairy  butter,  have  been  exported. 
The  total  exports  of  these  articles  were,  in  1894, 2,513,510  kilos,  valued 
at  3,131,600  kroner;  in  1895, 2,603,740  kilos, valued  at  3,011,200  kroner. 
Of  these  amount*  773,000  and  786,000  kilos,  respectively,  were  dairy 
butter. 

The  importation  of  spirits  and  brandy  had  for  a  great  number  of 
years  been  decreasing,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  1888.  It  had 
risen  again  for  some  years,  but  fell  in  1895  as  to  quantity  and  to  strength 
of  the  spirits  imported.    The  exports  of  this  article,  which  had  increased 
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in  1894,  showed  again  in  1895  a  decline.    In  1805,  the  imports  amounted 
to  940,000  liters,  or  as  calculated  at  100  i)er  cent  strength,  526,000 
liters.    The  exports  were  294,000  liters,  or  283,000  liters  of  100  per 
cent  strength,  showing  a  decrease  of  243,000  liters  of  the  imports. 
The  exports  of  wood  have  for  the  last  five  years  been : 


V..,          !     Planed 
^•"-          1      wood. 

Sawn  wood. 

Hewn 
wood. 

Beams. 

Split  wood, 
fuel,  etc. 

Staves. 

Total. 

1891 

Oubie 
metert.  a 
578,797 
480,872 
504,140 

Cfubie 
nuteit. 
502.067 
470.203 
454.487 
454,405 
467.154 

Ouhie 
meUrt, 
88,750 
102,876 
83,114 
02,514 
76,826 

Oubie 
metert. 
562,150 
642,745 
484,208 
407.048 
428,238 

OuMe 
metert. 
87,486 

102,786 
74,655 
01,267 

101,031 

Oubie 
metert. 
02,311 
77,024 
85,001 
70.302 
02,660 

Oubie 
metert. 
1,031,661 
1,804,506 

1802 

1893 

1,686,605 

1894 

1806 

600,875 
508,670 

1,716.311 
1,674,574 

•One  cubic  meter  eqnals  36.316  onbio  feet. 


The  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  exported,  which  in  1876  amounted  to 
only  8,540  tons,  of  an  estimated  value  ox  683,000  kroner,  had  in  1885 
risen  to  90,781  tons,  of  an  estimated  value  of  5,664,000  kroner.  It  was 
for  the  last  five  years  as  follows:  « 


• 

Year. 

Tons. 

Kroner. 

1801  

208,503 
200,455 
219,007 
238,860 
246,225 

10,831,000 
11,568,000 

1802 

1803      .           

14,574,000 

1804 

14,177,000 

1805 

13,468,000 

Swedish  pulp  and  cellulose  are  not  included  in  these  figures,  though 
exported  over  Norwegian  ports.  The  Swedish  products  amounted  to 
29,822  tons.  The  customs  reports  show  that  54,024  tons  of  Norwegian 
and  5,026  tons  of  Swedish  cellulose  were  exported  in  1895. 

EXPORTS  OF  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products 
in  1895: 


DescriptloD. 

Cmwl  cod  «...•••••< 

••*....          .  kfloe 

Dried  cod 

do... 

Cod  roe 

hectoliters. 

Fish  oil 

do... 

Pickled  herring do. 

Freeh  salmon 

Fresh  mackerel 

Fresh  herring 

Other  fhMh  ifsh 

Salted  flsh,  in  harrels  or  in  vessel's  hold. 

Smoked  herring 

Anchovies 

Lobsters 

Fishgnano 


Total.... 
Bqnal  to. 


Qoantities. 


56,851,000 

17, 452,  OOO 

54,685,000 

141,000 

788,000 


Value. 


Kroner. 

18, 163, 000 

6,556,000 

1,003,700 

6,062,000 

8,726,000 

743,000 

61,000 

846,000 

430.000 

1,711,000 

aoo.ooo 

498,000 
481,000 
012,000 


46,612,700 
$12,466,086 


GHRisTiAiviAy  September  19^  1896. 


Grrh.  Gade,  Oonsid. 
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DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  declared  far  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Sweden  and 
Normwf  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  t896» 


ArticlM. 


BKBGBN. 


Anchovies 

lierries 

BmIlb,  printed,  Nortregian 

Cheeae 

Cod'Hveroil 

FiBh: 

Dried 

Salted 

Horrinffs : 

Salted  and  pickled 

Smoked 

Mackerel,  salted  and  pickled 

Naatical  instmments  (fog  horns) . 

Silver  goods 

Skins,  dried 

Sprat,  salted 

Sprat  and  sardines,  in  oil 

Preserves  of  fish  and  meat 

Wine  and  spirits 

Wood  pulp,  chemical 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year  . 


Increase  . 
I)ecrease . 


CHBISTIANIA. 


Acid  ozalics 

Beer 

Books  and  papers 

Butter 

Brandy  and  cordials 

Cheese 

Dye  colors 

Fish  (mackerel,  anchovies) . 

Feldspar 

H  ides,  cured 

Iron,  oast 

Marble,  in  blocks 

Matches 

Mica 

Milk,  condensed 

Oil,  cod  liver 

Personal  effects 

Printing  block,  brass 

Bope,oId 

Silverware 

Skins,  anmanafactured 

Wood  pulp 

Wool  cards 

Sandxles 


Total 


(Quarter  ending — 


Sept.  80, 

1805. 


$5,  ({28. 64 


422.10 
2, 423. 70 
00,802.41 

45,(»1.54 
434.18 

38, 850. 13 


54.207.78 
600.03 
188. 30 


1,878.88 
7.783.00 
4,528.83 

475. 70 
11, 528. 83 

318.11 


CHBISTIANSAHD. 

Ko  exports  declared  during  the  year. 

aOTBSNBURa. 


AnviU,  blacksmiths' • 

Berries 

Books 

Cutlery 

Fish  (anchovies,  sprats,  etc.). 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Hidea  and  aklna 


285,882.13 
238,853.83 


3, 171. 20 


4,832.04 

200.00 

3,848.86 


14.888.08 
"  3,517." io' 


1,118.55 
5,507.38 


17, 825. 22 
2,008.88 


2,274.80 
223.13 


Dee.  31, 
1805. 


$15,887.22 

368.07 

1,828.76 

3,407.48 

52,351.11 

15,000.81 
1, 108. 00 

80, 822. 10 


7,278.85 


1.810.50 


1,481.78 
7,508.42 
6,354.52 

688.70 
8,084.50 

057.04 


185,282.41 
165,080.11 


30,208.80 


4, 142. 66 

247.14 

8.882.88 


801.02 
891.25 


28,500.58 
280.99 


787.63 
7,064.62 


11,488.21 
174.20 


1,968.67 


20.038.94 


1.375.42 


2,228.81 


778. 74 
521. 21 
572.98 
475.50 
1, 608. 12 
7,488.18 


89,402.11 


709.07 


793.42 
1.503.40 
4,450.10 
2,770.66 
8,982.46 
615.08 
518.04 


Mar.  81, 
1898. 


82.150.79 


531.45 

288.40 

8,687.75 

2,982.56 
221.65 

17.373.91 
1.905.93 


4. 171. 40 
1.231.47 

883.78 
3,186.91 

785.09 
17,201.34 

103.23 


61,602.63 
63,276.47 


1,583.84 


188.40 
],116.94 


179.14 

1,494.08 

649.78 


183.84 
1,361.47 
8, 516. 84 


5,980.36 

214. 40 

148.23 

2,234.88 

89.37 

7,244.97 

32,540.97 

275.09 


4,178.24 
1,080.42 
8,804.83 
444.07 
2,370.73 


June  3( 
1896. 


$244.91 


1,402.45 

967.41 

29,072.64 


309.82 
11,242.44 


6,141.22 
1,017.38 


350.27 
3,939.39 
7,504.87 

250.83 
7.344.54 


00, 788. 17 
99.172.98 


29,384.81 


1,044.39 

8,653:82 

612.66 

298.31 


281.28 
388.37 


2, 103. 51 

2, 731. 73 

104.54 

207.33 

1,562.31 


1,816.82 

838.49 

1,903.44 

89,828.92 


4, 237. 02 

1,899.07 

688.60 

489.80 


9. 918. 88 


TotAL 


$23,920.46 

358.07 

4,182.78 

7,084.97 

150,113.91 

88,784.40 
2,184.53 

127,897.86 
1,005.93 

87.716.86 
1.888.41 
1,487.80 
4.171.40 
4,940.21 

20,074.57 

20,574.93 
2,180.41 

45,053.80 
1, 379. 28 


552,456.34 
568.89L88 


3,936.56 


8, 775. 30 

1.679.93 

12,282.09 

612.68 

800.13 

891.25 

179. 14 

43, 172. 81 

1. 190. 14 

8. 517. 10 

183.34 

5, 349. 16 

21, 910. 58 

1M.S4 

207.33 

38, 848. 00 

2, 395. 48 

148. 23 

8, 283. 07 

948.99 

9, 148. 41 

140,308.94 

276.08 

2,174.49 


801,210.89 


3,018.23 
1,593.49 

13.839.10 
6,277.36 

11.858.21 
2,025.00 
4,494.88 

17,401.99 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Sweden  and 
Nortcay  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896 — Continued. 


Articles. 


aoTHKiTBCRa — continued . 
Iron: 

Bara 

NHilroda 

Pig 

Scrap 

Wire  rods 

Misoellaneons 

Liquors 

Match  60 

Paintings • 

Paper,  wall 

Steel: 

Bam 

Blooms,  tubes,  etc 

Wire  rods 

Miscellaneous 

Sundries 

Telephones  and  microphones 

Tools  (pliers,  etc.) 

Wood  pulp  (chemical) 


Total. 


HBLBINGBOBG. 


Earthenware. 


Matehes  ... 
Wood  pulp. 
Machinery . 
Gloves 


Total. 


STOCKHOLM. 


Iron 

Steel 

Iron-wire  rods.. 
Steel-wire  rods . 

Nail  rods 

Machinery 

Chlorate 

Cement 

Miscellaneous . . 


Total. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30, 


tept.! 


$U.  006.31 

41,007.08 

19, 721. 62 

3, 600. 61 

16,479.62 

2,361.76 

810. 24 

33, 618. 17 

34,803.63 

094.24 

870.04 
0, 190. 06 

195.76 

084.06 
3, 006. 03 

862.75 


$110. 103. 82 
54,470.16 

0,667.00 
10,448.08 
43, 748. 05 
31,543.27 

1,808.68 
18,615.04 


14,  557. 65 


211,500.64 


714.31 


245.76 

851.64 

7, 276. 45 


8,878.85 


Dec.  81, 
1806. 


8,959.86 

882.85 

1,858.04 

1,087.45 

61.86 

271.30 

49,828.83 


359,636.72 


766.47 

851.63 

2, 667. 05 

10.11 


Mar.  31, 
1886. 


$19. 706. 02 

27.705.47 

3,003.80 

324.53 

15, 630. 63 

8,341.00 

383.37 

20,885.03 


20, 340. 47 

8,033.22 

3,426.40 

331.20 


187.06 
43, 260. 06 


June  80, 
1896. 


$30,748.36 

20,603.70 

2,731.59 

i,  717. 57 

5. 896. 95 

37,361.68 

208.15 

81,803.93 


46,293.40 

1,890.83 

26.990.94 

712.75 


1, 196. 17 
34,891.57 


Total. 


$175,254.01 

144.386.48 

85,204.40 

19,075.64 

81,055.05 

79,608.70 

2,795.84 

104,423.07 

34.808.53 

004.24 


84, 
6, 

82. 
5. 

I, 
142, 


370.04 
702.70 
402.15 
750.53 
137.43 
004.11 
654.53 
547.11 


170,442.22 


1,841.66 
1,642.44 


262,875.03   1,013,464.61 


714.31 


1, 573. 34 


032.25 


4,204.26        3,484.10        2,505.50 


4,427.?3 

8,845.71 

10,865.75 

10.11 


18,657.80 


124,656.58 
208,116.52 
53,001.46 
10,424.56 
17,421.34 
22,256.50 
7,066.36 
10,070.02 
6,212.26 


460,183.56 


SWITZEEIiAlSD. 


GEKEEAL  TRADE  EEPOET. 

In  accordance  with  Department's  circular  of  July  8, 1896, 1  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  au  extended  report  on  the  commerce  of 
Switzerland  with  other  countries.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
the  report  as  complete  as  possible.  All  of  the  tables  of  statistics  (with 
the  exception  of  that  showing  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries  for 
1893, 1894,  and  1895)  had  to  be  built  up  from  a  multitude  of  separate 
items — a  process  requiring  not  only  diligence,  but  extreme  care. 


The 


IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS.* 

customs  report  for  1894 


^x.^    Swiss  federal  customs  report  for  1894  says:    "Switzerland 
imports  each  year  one-half  of  that  upon  which  its  population  subsists. 

'  These  Htatistics  are  compiled  from  quarterly  statements  issued  by  the  federal 
bureau  of  commorcial  statistics  at  Berne.  i     ^^^^^i^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  exports  aboat  one- third  of  what  it  produces.    No 
other  nation  finds  itself  in  a  like  situation." 

General  comiMroe  of  Switzerland  for  the  years  1898^  1894,  and  1895.* 


Tear. 


1803 
18{»4 
1895 


Imports. 


Ezportn. 


1254, 807. 046  ' 
249,5il,e09  , 
268,313,220 


$210,800,500 
210, 160, 637 
210,038,523 


Kxceaa  of 
imports. 

$35,506,546 
29,371.072 
40,274,697 


Special  commerce  for  1895,  1894,  and  lS9r>,  * 
IMPORTS. 


Wlience  imported. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


Incrcnso  -\ 

or  decrcaso  - 

1805-1894. 


BUBOPR. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

FraDce 

Italy 

fielfrlura 

HoIlaDd 

England 

Rassia 

ScAndlnavia 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Spain 

(i  reeco 

Danubian  Principalities . 
Turkey  (Europe) 


KOBTH  AND  SOUTH  AMSBICA. 


Total. 


Asia 

Africa 

Australia . 


$45,801,534 

14, 713, 676 

21, 530, 700 

28,364,365 

4,118,086 

606,120 

8, 572. 967 

10, 673, 877 

180, 614 

32,621 

24,020 

1,724,628 

04,036 

1,874,334 

178,256 


$46,870,061 

15,480,346 

21,278,630 

27.757,070 

4,445,771 

583,890 

8,325,060 

10, 756, 776 

202,307 

36,080 

18.043 

2, 168. 406 

171, 641 

720,  539 

187, 726 


$52,860,975 

13,088,408 

26, 722, 644 

30,408,207 

4, 625, 317 

600,248 

9, 142. 783 

11,024.308 

256,943 

80,509 

20,  759 

2, 984, 538 

194, 974 

720,584 

202,349 


■  Total 138,160,542 


138, 995, 045  |     153. 882, 63G 


Unlled  Stat«e 7,364,863 

Canada 28,461 

Central  America 840,879 

Chile,  Peru i  70,630 

Braail 2,471,807 

La  Platta  countries I  360, 706 

other  South  American  countries 202, 606 


6,771,265 

36,177 

041, 188 

87,700 

2, 435, 671 

633,880 

412, 610 


11.420.542 


11,218.300 


I  6, 825, 026 
I  2,337,600 
068,100 


Total  all  countries 

Preoiona  metals  coined  (mostly  from  France) . 


6,028.025 

2,370,166 

783,849 


150,710,000 


150, 305, 475 


8,661,608 


10, 607, 707 


7,403,285 
42,350 
024,385 
74,264 
2,568,480 
633,007 
328,667 


19, 004, 528 


6. 870. 182 

2,084,420 

058,082 


176,750,857 


12,403.001 


+$5,000,014 
—  2,400,848 
+  5,444,014 
-h  2,651,237 
179, 540 
115,  :)58 
816, 823 
1,107,532 
54,636 
5.580 
1,816 
816. 042 
23,333 
45 
34,623 


+ 

+ 
+ 


+  14,887,501 


722, 020 
6,173 
16,  803 
13, 526 

132,  909 
99,  208 
83,843 


846, 138 


•f  842, 157 
+  614, 263 
+   174, 233 


+  17,864.382 


+  1,795,204 


>  General  oommorce  comprises  the  transit  trade  as  T^ell  as  other  trade. 
'^  Special  commerce  comprises  the  imports  entered  for  cousumptiou  and  the  oxportA 
of  Swiss  manufacture  ana  production. 
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Special  commerce  far  1893,  1894,  and  1895 — Continued. 
EXPORTS. 


Whither  exported. 


EDROPE. 


Germany 

A  tustriarHungnry 

France 

Italy 

Belgi  am 

Hofland 

England 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Spain 

Greece 

Dannhian  Principalities . 
Turkey  (Europe) 


Total. 


NORTH  Aim  SOUTH  AlOEKICA. 


United  States 

Canada  

Central  America 

Chile,  Pern 

Brazil 

La  Platta  countries 

Otlicr  South  American  countries  . 


Total. 


Asia 

Africa.--. 
Australia . 


Total  all  countries 

Precious  metaJs  coined  (mostly  to  Prance) . 


1803. 


$32,898,572 

7,702,064 

14,830,732 

8, 277, 488 

1,910.808 

815,800 

22, 786, 193 

3, 547, 749 

636,670 

357,084 

351,277 

1,768,932 

1U,372 

1,504,216 

1, 042, 827 


07, 583, 743 


15,461,032 

348,799 

1,007,193 

391.434 

1,116,711 

1, 510, 819 

806.350 


20, 142, 838 


1894. 


$30,322,169 

7, 593, 291 

14,079,416 

7,321,098 

2,225,404 

790, 535 

22,692,899 

4,326,338 

682,912 

353, 613 

277, 121 

2,258,447 

150,317 

1, 374, 339 

1.025,254 


95,482,243 


13, 865, 183 
281,420 
800,708 
271,918 
1,101,315 
978, 522 
226, 178 


17,475,244 


6,326,631  I 
061,479  I 
340, 422  I 


5,081,760 

1,063,656 

308,124 


124,857,613  I  119,411,027 


9,898,258  i 


9,998.415 


1895. 


Increase  + 

or  decrease  — 

1805-1894. 


$31,731,871 

7, 570, 469 

14,383,219 

7, 507, 448 

2,114,966 

771,888 

26,093,112 

4,220,116 

808,628 

468,186 

260,016 

2, 280, 792 

183, 896 

1,159,889 

970,388 


99, 523, 829 


17,  .'^58, 142 
431,654 
920,737 
565,105 
1,122,767 
1,009,086 
275,691 


21,888,082 


4,506,228 

1,006,968 

866,652 


127. 376, 254 


7,926,107 


+$1,409,202 

—       22.822 

803,803 

246,345 

110,528 

27,647 

2,400,213 

1U6.222 

125, 716 

114,523 

17, 105 

22,345 

16.921 

214.950 

54,866 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+  4,041,086 


+  3.692,950 

+  200,134 

+  120,029 

+  293,187 

+  21, 4S2 

+  30.564 

+  49,518 


+  4,407,1 


—  485,537 

—  56.  <{88 
+        68.528 


+  7,965.227 


—  2,072.808 


The  most  Rignificant  fact  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  is  that  29  per 
cent  of  the  import  trade  (nearly  one-tliird)  and  25  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade  of  Switzerland  are  with  Germany.  The  countries  next  in  com- 
mercial importance  are,  as  regards  imports,  Italy  and  France,  and,  as 
regards  exports.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France.  In 
other  words,  while  the  United  States  ranks  third  as  a  market  buying 
from  Switzerland,  it  ranks  only  seventh  as  a  market  selling  to  Switzer- 
land. Moreover,  comparing  the  years  1893  and  1895,*  it  appears  that 
Germany  has  gained  in  the  value  of  ex];)orts  to  Switzerland  and  Switzer- 
land has  lost  ill  the  value  of  exports  to  Germany;  also,  that  the  United 
States  has  gained  practically  nothing  in  exports  to  Switzerland,  while 
Switzerland  has  gained  over  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Two  things,  therefore,  become  plain :  (1 )  That  American 
merchants,  in  seeking  to  extend  trade  with  Switzerland,  must  meet 
and  overcome  German  competition  j  and  ^2)  that  as  yet,  very  little  in 
this  way  is  being  done.  The  exact  conditions  are  made  more  evident 
by  the  following  tables. 


>  The  year  1894  was  one  of  great  commeroial  disturbance,  and  therefore  does  not 
famish  a  proper  basis  for  comparison. 
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Articles. 


Total. 


Fertilising  materials . 
(ylionilcnlB 


Colors . 

OlasH  (window  glass,  etc.) 

Wood  (firewood,  fumitare  lamber,  etc.) 

Agricultaral  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw) 

Leather  (leather  and  tine  shoes) , 

Rooks  and  objects  of  science  and  art  (books,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.) 

Clocks  and  watches , 

Machines  (agricultural  implements,  sewiBgmachines,tool-making  machines,  and  cycles) 

Aluminium  (pure) 

Lead  (ban  and  rolled) 

Iron  (raw  iron,  steel  railSf  etc.) 

Copper  (hammered,  rolled,  cables) 

Nickel  (rolled) 

Zinc  (rolled) 

Pewter  (bars) 

Precious  metals  (raw  and  coined) 

Mineral  su  bstances  (coal,  petroleum,  stone,  gravel,  sand) 

Food  products  and  tobacco  (wheat,  oats,  flour,  coflTee,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine) 

Paper  (wallpaper) 

Cotton  (raw  and  manufactures) 

Flax,  hemp,  and  linen 

Silk  (raw) . 


Wool  (manufactures) . 

India  rubber 

Straw  . 


Clothing,  ready 'made 

Animals  and  animal  products  (beef  cattle,  hogs) . 
Pottei 


iry..., 
DUane^ 


Miscellaneous 


$1, 235,  G15 

1.457,247 

428, 4«1 

435, 431 

3, 340, 132 

375, 35U 

8,567,653 

2, 251, 317 

247, 788 

4, 330, 495 

2,856 

201,090 

7,906.549 

1, 603,  429 

98, 166 

284.592 

324,556 

18,921,409 

10, 672, 851 

43,662,503 

664,823 

11,959,516 

1,900.012 

26.433,512 

9,460,975 

151,871 

437.277 

3,823,057 

13, 589, 163 

700,454 

1,546,542 


NOTB.— Footing  of  above  column  of  totals  is  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  certain  items  are  BtUl 
lacking  which  make  part  of  the  total  imports  for  1805. 

The  foregoing  table  is  anfortunately  incomplete  from  lack  of  returns 
as  to  imports  by  countries.  An  attempt  is  made  to  supply  this  lack 
in  part  by  the  following  table,  based  upon  returns  for  1894  and  pre- 
vious years,  which  shows  the  relative  standing  of  various  countries  sell- 
ing to  Switzerland.  The  letters  *'r''  and  "m''  where  used  denote  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  importation  be  raw  material  or  manufactured  product, 
while  i  denotes  that  the  irai>ortation  Ib  about  equally  divided  between 
raw  material  and  manufactured  products. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Articles. 


I 


Silk 

Cotton 

Wool 

Liuen  

India  rubber 

Coal 

Iron 

Clocks  and  watches. . . 
Building  materials . . . . 

Woo<l 

Pottery  and  glassware. 

ChemicalB 

Tobacco 

Leather 

PnjHjr 

Animals  for  farm  uses. 
Product*  of  the  soil. .. 

Food  for  animals 

Colonial  wares 


Italy  r 
Eng.m 
Ger.  m 
Ger.  m 
Ger.  m 

Ger 

Ger.  m 
(kT... 
Ger... 
(ier.i. 
Ger... 
Ger.m 
U.S.r 
Ger.m 
Ger.  m 
Ger... 
Aust  . 
Italy. 
Aust  . 


I 

France  r. 
IT.  S.  r  . . . 
Eng.m  .. 
Bel.  m  . . . 
Eng.m  .. 
France  .. 
Eng.r... 
France  .. 
France  .. 
Austm.. 
Franco  .. 
U.S.m... 
'  Ger.m... 
U.S.m... 
Fran  com 
France  . . 
Italy  .... 

Aust 

France  .. 


Ger.  m . . . 

Eng.  m  . . 

Austm  . 

BeL  m  . . . 

U.S.r. 

(ier.m.. . 

France  ni 

Italym.. 

Bel.m... 

Aust  ft. 

France  m 

Bel.m  ... 

Aust  k  ' 

Italy  m  . . 

i:.S.m. 

Eng.  m  . . 

Italyr... 

France  m 

Aust  ft  .. 

r.s.r. 

U.S.m... 

France  ni 

Austm  . 

Bel.m  ... 

Italym. 

Bel 

Aust.... 

Eng  .... 
Itarvm.. 

Italy  .... 

U.S. 

France m 

Bel.m... 

Austm  . 

lT.S.m. 

r.s 

iif.::;;: 

Aunt.... 

Italy  .... 

Bel. 

Italy.... 

Aust  .... 

Eng 

U.S. 

France  ft. 

Italym  .. 

U.S.m  . 

Eng.m  .. 

Bel.m. 

Bel 

Eng 

Italy.... 
Eng.m  .. 

Aust 

U.S. 

France  ni 

Aust.m  . 

Bel.m  ... 

Italym. 

Aust.  r  . . 

France  m 

Eng.m  .. 
Bel.m  ... 

Bel.m... 

Italym. 

France  m 

Eng.  m  . . 

Aust  ft  . . 

Italym. 
U.s'm. 

Austm  . 

Eng.m  .. 

liel.  m  . . 

Italym  .. 

Italy  .... 

Aust.... 

Eng 

TT.g 

Bel 

U.S. 

Ger 

France  .. 

Eng 

Bel. 

France  .. 

Ger 

U.S 

Bel. 

l-i.- 

Ger 

Italy  .... 

B«l 

Eng 

C  E — ^VOL  II- 
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It  becomes  apparent  from  the  above  (I)  that  the  United  States  sells 
to  Switzerland  comparatively  little  (either  raw  or  manufactured)  of 
silk,  wool,  linen,*  iron,  wood,  paper,  animals  for  farm  uses,  products 
of  the  soil,  food  for  animals,  or  colonial  wares;  (2)  that,  relatively  con- 
sidered, the  United  States  sells  to  Switzerland  considerable  amounts 
of  raw  cotton,  chemical  preparations,  manufactures  of  leather,  India 
rubber,  and  raw  tobacco.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  Germany  that 
chiefly  supplies  the  Swiss  markets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  commodities 
last  named  (which  the  United  States  largely  supplies),  it  is  Germany  in 
nearly  every  instance  that  is  our  foremost  rival. 


SWISS  EXPORTS. 
By  artioU$  and  principal  oountrie$far  1895, 


Articles. 


Fertilising  materials 

Chemicalii  for  indnstrial  uses 

Colors , 

Glass  (glassware,  etc.) 

Wood  (carvings,  famitnre,  etc.) 

Agricultural  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw) 

Leather  ( flne  shoes,  etc. J 

Books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  science  and  art 

Clocks  and  watches 

Machines  (dynamo,  electric,  milling,  spinning,  etc.) . . 

Aluminium  (pure) 

Lead  (bars) , 

Iron  (manufactures) 

Copper  (bars) 

Nickel  (rolled) 

Zino(biir8) 

Pewter  (bars) 

Precious  metals  (raw  and  coined) 

Mineral  substances  (stone,  gravel,  asphalt) 

Food  products  and  tobacco  (cheese  and  condensed 

milk) 

Oil  and  grease 

Paper  (fiber) 

Cotton  (machine-made  embroideries,  etc.) 

Flax,  hemp,  and  linen : 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

India  ruDber 

Straw  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Animals  and  animal  products , 

Pottery , 

Miscellaneous 


$319,373 

211, 153 

2,895,000 

24,185 

683,258 

26,482 

1,334,030 

1,204,825 

17,336,750 

4, 880, 112 

858,118 

11,695 

848,352 

100,798 

888 

12,233 

1,727 

9,792,907 

417,767 

14,427,856 

21, 147 

832,829 

25,072,766 

345,452 

39,863,592 

2,793,235 

450,840 

1.766,123 

1,872,135 

4,294,346 

76,127 

109,107 


1217,175 

53,869 

321,764 

2,775 

124.621 

15,254 

168,950 

493,240 

4,029,203 

1, 095, 447 

231, 522 

7,022 

280.149 

57,247 

709 

1,401 

1.199 

1,813,813 

218,871 

1,905,835 

5,934 

19,484 

8,601,331 

52,017 

ll,058,'i45 

1,264.720 

38,714 

148.800 

64,731 

2,832,783 

31,563 

64,499 


Austria. 
$24,237 

France. 

$56,183 

7,798 

24,266 

208,863 

222,806 

2,125 

4.729 

23.871 

270,037 

215 

1,800 

86,667 

96,952 

91,641 

174,858 

1,944,644 

536,684 

543, 101 

619,905 

23,583 

3,668 

53,537 

151,011 

7,481 

82,075 

7 

148 

10,187 

405 

222,219 

5,887.314 

25.077 

67,423 

604,277 

8,512,393 

2,826 

8.257 

3.411 

178,965 

1,608,756 

1,080,521 

10,630 

108,914 

1,846,816 

8,309.601 

222,681 

151,253 

38,925 

4,241 

58,875 

488.097 

10,244 

341.075 

862,206 

1,113,011 

4.728 

11,316 

16,222 

41,655 

Articles. 


FertiliEing  materials 

(chemicals  for  industrial  uses 

Colors 

Glass  (glassware,  etc) 

Wood  (carvings,  furniture,  etc.) 

Agricultural  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw) 

Leather  ( ti ue  shoes,  etc . ) 

Books,  pictures,  and  olvjects  of  science  and  art , 

Clocks  and  watches 

Machines  (dynamo,  olet^tric,  milling,  spinning,  etc.) ., 

Aluminium  (pure) 

Lead  (bars) 

Iron  (manufactures) 

Copper  (bars) 

Nickel  (rolled) 

Zinc  (bars) 

Pewter  (bars) 

Precious  metals  (raw  and  coined) 

Mineral  substances  (stone,  gravel,  asphalt) 

Food  pnMlucts  and  tobacco  (cheese  and  condensed 
milk) 


Oil  and  gn^ase 
Paper  (fiber) . . 


Co£ton\machiue*inade  embroidlBTles,  otc.) . 


Italy. 


Belgium. 


$10, 617 

26,556 

189,780 

6,142 

145,065 

9,207 

81,037 

79,660 

941,445 

928,008 

17,298 

88 

116,490 

5,182 


$3,718 
6,979 

86,058 

182 

1,931 


2,704 

22,168 

417, 135 

43,816 

5,577 


12,844 
418 


57 


995,622  I 
8,163 

382,601 

1,869 

31.608 

906,427 


180, 745 
6.190 

835,059 

""46,'724' 


England. 


$4,045 

22,306 

290.822 

2.965 

19,486 


090,998 
116,389 
3,229,084 
177,200 
46,429 


42,623 
1,211 


217. 681 
36,064 

3,187,901 
15 
0.244 


'^Ld'bv'^^bgfe" 


United 
Stetea. 


$25 

6,474 

254,515 


13,676 


41,978 

68.202 

1,098,746 

47.372 

6,821 


47,650 
250 


2,962 
43,250 

957.825 
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ArUcles. 


Flax,  hemp,  and  linen 

SUkffoods 

Woolen  ffoods 

India  ruobor 

Straw  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Potterv 

MisoeUaneoas 


Italy. 

Belgium. 

England. 

$8,280 

$731 

$30,031 

045.467 

369,287 

11,842,364 

186,006 

21,424 

274,394 

4,653 

7,177 

10.723 

67,906 

40,230 

247,942 

31,311 

19,367 

302,663 

322,431 

74,756 

70,506 

19,880 

467 

4,000 

7,691 

1,033 

13,457 

United 
States. 


$67,010 

5,443,920 

188, 116 

6,484 

633,343 

602.426 

88,436 

1,033 

12,354 


KoTB.— Footings  of  above  columns  are  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  certain  items  are  still  lacking 
which  make  part  of  the  total  exports  for  1896. 

I  have  said  that  while  Germany  is  the  country  taking  the  highest 
per  cent  of  Swiss  exports,  the  United  States  stands  next  but  one  to 
Germany  in  this  regard.  The  articles  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
Swiss  exports  arc  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  food  products  (cheese 
and  condensed  milk),  and  clocks  and  watches.  These  articles  are  the 
leading  ones  in  the  case  of  exports  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
that  of  exports  to  Germany.  As  compared  with  1893.  the  year  1895 
shows  an  increase  of  some  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  tlie  silk  export. 
The  same  year  also  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  export 
of  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  watches^  but  in  the  case  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures, there  is  a  slight  decrease. 


SPECIAL  COMMERCE  IN  1896. 

Special  commerce  of  Switzerland^  htf  articles,  for  the  first  half  of  the  tjear  1896. 

IMPORTS. 


Articlea. 


Fertilising  materials.. 

Chemicals 

Colors. 


Glass  (window  glass) 

Wood  (firewood,  famitore,  lumber,  etc.) 

Agricultnral  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw) 

Leather  (leather  and  fine  shoes) 

Books  and  objects  of  s^'ience  and  art  (books,  electrical  apparatns,  eto.) . .  I 

Clocks  and  watches j 

Hachines  (agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  tool-making  ma-  | 

chines,  and  cycles) 

Aluminium  (pure) ' 

Lead  (bars  and  rolled) 

Iron  ( raw  iron,  ste<>l  rails,  etc) j 

Copper  (hammered  and  rolled,  cables) 

Nickel  (rolled) | 

Zinc  (rolled) , 

Pewter  (bars) I 

I'recions  metals  (raw  and  coined ) < 

Mineral  substances  (coal,  petroleum,  stone,  gravel,  sand) 

Food  products  and  tobacco  (wheat,  oats,  flour,  cofTee,  tobacco,  sngar. 


wine; 


e). 
idfi 


Oil  and  grease . 

Paper  (wall  paper). 

Cotton  (raw  and  manufactures) . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  linen 

Silk  (raw) 

Wool  (manufactures) 

India  rubber 

Straw. 


Clothing,  ready-made 

Animals  and  animal  products  (beef  cattle,  hogs). 

Pottcrj' 

Miscellaneous 


Total.. 


ToUls. 


$836,348 

774.981 

217,739 

>      221, 295 

1, 953, 384 

291,726 

1.612.084 

1. 257, 937 

107, 191 

2, 432. 006 
1,571 

123,001 
3,864,958 

983,584 
58,450 

154,516 

181,865 
9,453,662 
5,452,365 


Increase  + 

or  decrease  — 

08  compare<l 
with  1895. 

+  $200,816 

+ 

106,332 

+ 

17,319 

+ 

31,987 

+ 

536,639 

H- 

74,748 

292,384 

+ 

250,977 

+ 

81,372 

+ 

482,059 

428 

+ 

11,683 

-11,100,950 

-1- 

329, 178 

+ 

12,853 

+ 

17,338 

-f 

19,653 

+1,905,388 

+ 

658,651 

21. 820, 049 

-fl,  415, 781 

908,444 

+ 

44,443 

871,747 

-\- 

78,909 

6,868,278 

263,048 

1, 025. 344 

+ 

114, 361 

11,612,909 

374, 392 

4, 883, 774 

4- 

464, 717 

87.448 

-h 

11,9^0 

212.886 

+ 

10, 428 

227,178 

4- 

208,413 

6,088,796 

355,549 

444, 112 

+ 

103, 851 

748, 314 

-1- 

93,650 

84.367,942  i 


-f  7, 098, 142 
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Importn/rom  the  United  Slates  during  the  first  half  of  tJie  years  1896  and  1896, 
Articlen.  1895. 


P'ortili zing  ma terial .' pou nds . 

Parafliiie,  vaseliue,  eto do... 

Ilftw  lime do. . . 

Extract  of  coloring  matters do. . . 

Lumber,  laths,  and  shingles do. . . 

Furniture do. . . 

Oak,  already  "worked do. . . 

Grass  seed do... 

Solo  leather do . . . 

Other  leather do . . . 

Books do... 

I'ianos.  etc do. . . 

Electrical  apparatus do. . . 

Finished  works  for  watches do.  - . 

Nickel  watch  cases do. . . 

Sewing  machines do. . . 

Agricultural  and  domestic  machines do... 


ycles . 


Miscellaneous  machines do... 

Iron  utensils do. . . 

Wrought-iron  goods  (coarse) do... 

Other  wrought-iron  goods  (coarse) do. . . 

(Jupper  and  brass  in  bars do. . . 

Articles  iu  copper do. . . 

Real  jewelry do. . . 

Petroleum do. . . 

Mineral  oils do... 

do. 


Wheat. 
Oats.... 
Com  ... 
Lard. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

Butter,  sailed  or  artificial do . . . 

Preserved  flsh do .  - . 

Preserved  meats do. . . 

Sausages do... 

Drledfruits do... 

Graham  dour,  etc do... 

Kaw  tobacco do... 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do . . . 

Molasses  and  sirups do... 

Natural  wine  (in  barrels) gallons. 

Eau  do  vie  (in  barrels) do. . . 

Comestible  oils pounds. 

Industrial  oils do... 

Tallow do... 

Raw  cotton do. . . 

Silk  (dechets) do... 

Wool  (carpets) do. . . 

India  rubber  (threads) do... 

Horses do... 

Raw  h  ides do . . . 

Bladders,  intestines,  etc do... 


Total  pounds. 
Total  gallons.. 


108,460 


51,920 

691,460 

5,280 


64,240 

682.660 

759.000 

660 

17,160 

1,980 

207,460 

795,300 

35,640 

91,960 


110.660 
132,540 


145.860 

46,200 

2,860 

3,740 

35,353,120 

1, 336, 060 

a,  823, 160 

33,000 

1, 514, 240 

2,629,410 

49,500 

7.700 

1.992,980 


60,720 


3,293,400 

6,160 

103,640 

20,744 

1,431 

172,260 

639,980 

31,900 

21,701,680 

4,180 

3,300 

11,440 


16,500 
185,020 


76,926,220 
22,175 


702,800 

44,660 

7,700 

06.440 

82.500 

8,300 

65,780 

24,420 

319,000 

293,040 

3,300 

4,400 

2,860 

233,200 

3,926.780 

37,620 

682, 000 

2,610 

73,920 

200.680 

143.880 

21,340 

366,200 

4,8«0 

6380 

44. 133. 200 

1.747.460 

9,482.000 

388.960 

4, 016. 100 

3,056,900 

75,680 

7.920 

2, 009, 340 

8,140 

462. 880 

80,960 

3,877,940 

5  940 

091,240 

11,050 

981 

21. 781 

434,580 

14,300 

16,758,720 

2,200 

1,760 

14,060 

10,780 

16,840 

221,320 


96, 170, 080 
12,032 


EXPORTS  FOR  1896. 


Articles. 


Fertilizing  materials 

Chemicals  for  industrial  uses 

Colors 

Glass  (glassware) 

Wood  (carvings  and  furniture,  etc.) 

Agricultural  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw) . . 

Leather  (fine  shoes,  etc.) 

Books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  science  and  art. . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Machines  (dynamo,  electric,  milling,  spinning, 

etc.) 

Aluminium  (pure) 

Lead  (bars) 

Iron  (manufactures) 

Copper  (bars) 

»iokel(roUed) 


Total. 


$175, 989 

115,476 

1, 371, 794 

9,767 

320, 729 

19. 321 

788. 152 

597,020 

8,805,687 

2,492,219 

217,287 

3,235 

391,426 

95,343 

122 


Increase  + 
or  decrease  — 
as  compared 

with  1895. 

$108,080 

41, 170 

259,940 

1,368 

70,324 

12,381 

74,756 

267,186 

2, 018, 445 

560,421 

40,082 

1.930 

110,608 
23,739 

1  V 

Austria. 

f    $17,986 
+      20  755 

—  17, 279 

—  3,224 
+      28,671 
+        5,203 
+      99,622 
+      53,481 
+  1,075,598 

-f     136,641 
+      68,266 

-  3,907 

-  10,020 

$14,  G76 

5. 9r>4 

112, 122 

582 

87, 175 

485 

13,496 

49,030 

846,428 

332,010 
9,625 

24,002 
1,801 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Imparts  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  the  years  1895  ana  i^P^— Cont'd. 
EXPORTS  FOB  ISOe-Contlimcd. 


ArUdes. 


Zino(lNir8) 

Poirter(bar8) 

PredoQS  metals  (raw  and  coined) 

Mioeral  substances  (stone,  graved,  asphalt) 

Food  prodacts  and   tobacco  (cheese  and  oon 

densedmilk) 

Oilandflrrease 

Paper  (fiber) 

Cotton  (machine-made  embroideries,  etc.) ■ 

Flax,  hemp,  and  linen 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

India  rubber 

Straw  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Animal  and  animal  prodnota 

Pottery 

Miacellaneous 

Total 


TotaL 


$8,487 

91U 

6,109,652 

229,843 

6, 719, 430 

12,718 

164, 372 

13, 020, 117 

384.386 

20,415,575 

1,605,842 

240. 317 

1, 314, 106 

918, 378 

1,712,292 

35, 215 

75,031 


68,461,238 


Increase + 
or  decrease  — 
as  compared 

with  1895. 


+      $3,278 
+  27 

-H,  160, 736 
+      39, 513 


+  113, 043 
-f  3, 015 
+  553 

+  566.148 
+  182,828 
+  1,165,027 
+  337,274 
24.453 
302,797 
14,258 
124,986 
5,893 
5,126 


+ 
+ 

+ 


+5,311,806 


Germany. 


$153 

873 

1,066,906 

116, 358 

812,951 

3,311 

25,410 

1.972,131 

42,064 

5,967.697 

722,377 

21,725 

116, 874 

35,336 

980,976 

18,719 

23,849 


15, 527, 147 


Austria. 


$163,925 
17,501 

248,119 

1,174 

17,039 

627,384 

7,404 

759,848 

132,777 

12,291 

60,677 

5,032 

99,133 

1,737 

7,390 


3,650,472 


Articles. 


Fertilizing  materials 

Chemicals  for  industrial  uses 

Colors 

Glass  (glassware) 

Wood  (carvings  and  furniture,  etc.) 

Agricultural  products  (grass,  hay,  and  straw). . . 

Leather  (fine  »hoes,  etc.) 

Books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  science  and  art. . . 

Clocks  and  watohea 

Machines  (dynamo,  electric,  milling,  spinning, 

etc.) 

Aluminium  (pure) 

Lead  (bars) 

Iron  (manufactures) 

Copper  (bars) 

Nickel  (rolled) 

Zinc  (bars) 

Pewter  (bars) 

Precious  metals  (raw  and  coined) 


France. 


$31, 737 

12, 416 

103,209 

1,976 

140.430 

531 

66,392 

75, 318 

292,373 

332,789 


Mineral  substances  (stone,  gravel,  asphalt) 
Food  products  and  tobacco  (cheese  and 

densedmilk) 

Oil  and  grease 

Paper  (fiber) 

Cotton  (machine-made  embroideries,  etc.)  . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  linen 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

India  rubber 

Straw  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Animal  and  animal  products 

Pottery 

Miacellaneous 


con-  I 


1,113 

75,224 

57,843 

17 

948 

410 

i,  469, 164 

48,962 

,  312. 264 

6,188 

78,942 

671,431 

87.863 

!,  034, 959 

87,965 

2,851 

876, 692 

182, 031 

23:J,  737 

4,030 

15,729 


ToUl 10,795,629 


Italy. 


$11, 348 

19, 121 

82, 570 

1,933 

70,255 

5,392 

14.404 

30,134 

238,785 

351, 361 

5,556 

6 

54,857 

2,798 


Belgium. 


$3,802 

4,066 

34,188 

78 


660 

5,286 

176, 932 

23,633 
68 


6,139 
2,501 


270. 174 
2,634 

796,626 

G46 

10,921 

414, 269 

21,250 

300,686 

62,060 

999 

55,867 

12, 613 

70,363 

8,066 

1,853 


60,048 
1,300 

152, 210 


0, 
201, 

1 
316, 

7, 

2, 
34, 

7, 


3, 016, 445  11, 106, 979   15, 170, 853 


«-8'»»''-  S'iiS! 


$5,508 

13, 899 

237,400 

1. 093 

7,108 


481,870 

67.356 

1,758.866 

102.865 
11, 403 


17.042 
577 


87,128 
20,201 

1.358,407 

68 

6,223 

2, 751, 492 

94,430 

7, 345, 223 

174, 388 

8,767 

281,664 

292,994 

38. 503 

810 

11,418 


$1,718 
209.867 


8,559 


7.053 
25,677 
434,848 

63.053 


26,916 
387 


2,079 
4,765 

451,636 


801.636 
73,564 

670, 700 

35,804 

812 

332, 075 

236,244 
18,240 


2,562 


0,397,143 


The  Swiss  import  and  export  figures  for  tbe  first  six  months  of  1896 
are  in  some  respects  more  favorable  for  the  United  States  than  are  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1895.  Thus,  daring  the  first 
half  of  1896,  the  qaantity  of  articles  (measured  by  weight)  imported  by 
Switzerland  from  the  United  States  exceeds  by  over  20,000,000  pounds 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1895.  Among  the  articles 
showing  the  greatest  increase  in  demand  are  nickel  watch  cases,  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  machines,  cycles,  copper  and  brass  in  ]>ars,  petro- 
leum, oats,  corn,  lard,  preserved  meats^  dried  fraits,  molasses  and  sirupi, 
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and  horses.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  some  articles  imported 
during  the  first  half  of  1895  has  declined  during  the  first  half  of  1896. 
Among  these  articles,  may  be  mentioned  Inmber,  leather,  and  raw  cotton. 
It  furthermore  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  the  total  exports  of  Switz- 
erland during  the  first  half  of  1896  have  increased  by  some  f  5,000,000, 
those  to  the  United  States  are  less  by  at  least  one-third  than  what  they 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
exports  for  the  whole  of  1895. 

GERMAN  TRADE  METHODS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

•  But  in  1896.  as  in  1895,  it  is  Germany  that  is  the  chief  factor  in  Swiss 
commerce.  The  trade  methods  by  which  Germany  has  gained  such  a 
firm  foothold  in  Switzerland  are  (1)  the  practice  of  sending  out  commer- 
cial agents  speaking  German  and  French,  and  equipped  with  samples 
of  the  goods  which  they  are  commissioned  to  sell;  (2)  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  German  exporters  to  learn  and  carefully  conform  to  the  most 
minute  peculiarities  of  Swiss  trade  methods;  and  (3),  the  practice — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  machinery  and  hardware — of  imitating,  in 
inferior  quality,  the  machines  and  hardware  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Germany,  adjoining  Switzerland  aa  it  does,  has  necessarily  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in  prosecuting  Swiss  trade,  but  when 
the  time  comes  that  American  merchants  are  willing  to  study  Swiss 
trade  conditions  and  to  conform  to  them  as  have  German  merchants, 
then,  by  reason  of  superior  quality  of  merchandise,  the  United  States 
can  secure  a  considerable  share  in  the  Swiss  import  market.  The 
vital  point  in  the  whole  matter  is  to  establish  direct  trade  connec- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.  At  present,  nearly 
everything  purchased  from  the  United  States  reaches  Switzerland  by 
way  of  German  or  other  importing  firms,  and  is  so  enhanced  in  price 
through  commissions  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy 
classes.  Kor  does  it  fill  the  bill  to  consign  American  goods  to  Swiss 
firms  for  sale;  what  is  required  is  the  establishing  here  of  agencies 
supplied  with  American  goods  and  managed  by  Americans  themselves. 

FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  ANTWERP. 

Freight  rates  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  from  Antwerp  to  the  prin- 
cipal distributing  points  in  Switzerland  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


DeBcription. 

To  Basle. 

To  Zarich. 

$3.42 

1.50 
1.44 

1.03 
.04 

To  GeneTa. 

£xDr6S8  rfttofl ••••••••••«•••••••••.••..•.•..•  ••..•..•..•.•••.•••. 

$2.80 

1.10 
1.16 

.79 
.72 

$4.40 

Common  rates: 

Finit 

1.07 

Second 

1.81 

Carload  rates  for  each  220.46  poands : 

Shipments  not  less  than  11,023  pounds 

1.43 

Shipments  not  less  than  22,046  pounds 

1.31 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  last  general  revision  of  the  Swiss  customs  tariff  was  made  in 
1891.    In  1894,  the  discriminations  against  France  were  abolished. 

Free  list — Fertilizing  materials,  garden  vegetables,  grass,  hay,  straw, 
lead  ore,  iron  ore,  ore  in  general,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  raw  mineral  sub- 
stances in  general,  ice,  fresh  fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  milk. 
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Dutiable  list. — ^The  following  table  comprises  tbe  leading  articles,  with 
their  rates  of  duty.  The  rates  are  per  quintal — that  is,  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.46  pounds)  : 


Articles. 


Wood: 

Firewood 

Furniture 

Luiuber 

X«eathor: 

Sole  leather 

Other  leather 

Coarse  shoes 

Fine  shoes , 

Leather  gloves 

Machines: 

Sewing  machines . . .  ^ 

Agricultural  implements 

Crcles 

Biachlnes  in  general 

Aluminum : 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Iron: 

Raw 

steel  rails 

Cutlery 

Weapons 

Copper : 

Copper  and  brass  in  bars, 

Copper  articles 

Mineral  substances: 

Petroleum 

Mineral  oils 

Foodjiroducts : 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Com 

Barley 

Flour  

Honey 

Hops , 

Lard 

Dried  fruits 

Preserved  fish 

Preserved  meats 

Butter,  salted  or  artiflolal 

Molasses  and  sirups 

Wine  (natural)  in  barrels 
Objects  of  science  and  art: 

Pianos,  etc 

Electric  apparatus 


Amount. 


$0.04 

.98to5.00 

.14 

3.08 

1.54 

7.72 

11.58 

28.95 

.77 

1.10 

13.51 

.77 

.06 
7.72 

1.93 


7.72 
0.65 


.10 
5.79 


.06 


2.90 
.77 
.06 
.48 
.19 
1.16 
1.93 
.58 
.68 

5.79 
1.16 


Articles. 


Clocks  and  watches : 

Raw  works 

Finished  works 

Watches 

Tobaccos: 

Raw 

Smoking  tobacco 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Bed  and  table  cloths 

Shawls 

Ribbons  

Embroideries < 

Laces 

Linen: 

Raw  (flar,  hemp,  and  Jute) 

Tulle 

Ribbons 

Laoea 

Mata  and  carpeta 

Silk: 

Cocoons 

Raw , 

IMcheta 

Shawls 

Ribbons 

Laces 

Wool: 

Raw 

Coverings 

Carpets 

Shawls 

Ribbons  

Laoes , 

India  rubber: 

Raw  and  cut 

Animals  and  animal  products : 

Horses 

Mules 

Colts 

Oxen 

Cows 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Goats 

Hides  and  skins 


Amount. 


$3.06 
19.30 
19.30 

.05 

.15 

28.05 

.06 
3.86 
9.65 
8.68 
19.30 
19.30 

.06 

11.58 

9.65 

2&05 

2. 31  to  9. 65 

.06 
.  19  to  .  38 

.06 
28.96 
19.30 
34.74 

.06  to. 12 

4. 82  toll.  58 

4.82to9.65 

14.47 

12. 55 

19.30 

.19 

.67 

.67 

.19 

2.90 

3.47 

.7710.96 

.12 

.39 

.12 


SWISS  EXPORT  DUTY. 

Switzerland  imposes  an  export  daty  ranging  from  1  cent  to  29  cents 
on  animals;  on  old  iron,  4  cents;  fresh  meat,  19  cents;  skins  and  hides, 
19  cents;  and  bones^  2  cents  per  100  kilograms. 

TBANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES. 

Switzerland  is  thoroughly  supplied  with  railways,  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts being  accessible.  The  leading  lines  are  the  Jura  Simploii,  the 
United  Swiss,  the  Swiss  Central,  the  Northeast,  and  the  Gothard. 
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Swiss  railway  freight  rates  per  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilos  (i8,!S04,69  pounds)  per  kilomeier 

{p.621S7miU). 


Deaoription. 


ExpresA  freight per  1,000  kiloa.. 

Common  freieht— 
Piece  gooas : 

Cli«8  1 do 

Clas»2 do.... 

Carloatt^ : 

Class  A per  5,000 kilos.. 

Class  B per  10,000  kilos.. 

Special  rates: 

Class  I pep 5,000  kilos.. 

Do per  10,000  kilos.. 

Class  II per  6,000  kUos.. 

Do per  10,000  kilos.. 

Class  III per  5,000  kilos.. 

Do. per  10,000  kilos.. 


Swiss  Cen- 
tral, Jura 
Simplon, 
and  United 
Swiss  rail- 
ways. 

Centi. 


Gothard 
Kail  way. 


Cent*. 


31 
f 

ii 

1 


aENEBAX.  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Stattts  of  foreigners. — Foreigners  in  Switzerland  are  treated  in  all 
essential  respects  the  same  as  citizens  of  the  country.  Until  May  1, 
1894,  citizens  of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  Switzerland  were(ander 
a  certain  construction  of  the  American- Swiss  treaty  of  1850)  compelled 
to  pay  a  military  exemption  tax,  although  citizens  of  other  countries 
were  free  from  this  exaction.  Through  representations  made  by  the 
American  minister  at  Berne,  based  upon  reports  of  United  States  con- 
sular officers  in  Switzerland,  relief  from  this  discrimination  was  obtained 
for  American  citizens. 

Commercial  licenses. — ^A  Federal  tax  of  $29  annually,  or  $19.30  semi- 
annually, is  collected  from  both  foreign  and  native  commercial  travelers 
in  Switzerland  taking  orders  by  sam])les  at  private  houses.  No  tax  is 
collected  from  commercial  travelers  who  take  orders  only  from  business 
houses.    All  commercial  travelers,  however,  must  have  a  permit. 

Curren^.—!£he  unit  of  exchange  is  the  franc,  worth  in  money  of  the 
United  States  19.3  cents.  I  am  informed  by  the  Swiss  Federal  depart- 
ment of  finance  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  either  the  amount  of  money 
of  Swiss  issue  in  circulation  in  Switzerland  or  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  here.  Switzerland  is  a  member  of  the  monetary 
union,  comprising,  besides  Switzerland,  the  States  of  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Greece.  The  unit  of  value  in  each  of  these  countries  is 
the  franc,  and  the  money  of  each  circulates  in  the  others,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  Italian  coins  of  less  than  5  francs  circulate  only  in 
Italy. 

Irving  B.  Eiohman, 

Consul-  CefieraL 
St.  (tALL,  September  ^S^  1896. 
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SUPPLEMEHTABT  REPORT. 

CIKOULATINO  MEDIUM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Since  sending  to  the  Department  my  report  on  the  commerce  of 
Switzerland  with  other  nations,  1  have  received  from  Mr.  Cramer- Frey, 
of  Ziirich,  member  of  the  Swiss  national  conncil,  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  total  amount  of  circulating  medium  in  Switzerland,  which  estimate 
I  herewith  transmit. 

Mr.  Frey  informs  me  that  there  is  no  official  record  from  which  the 
amount  of  circulating  medium  in  Switzerland  can  be  ascertained.  The 
figures  which  lie  furnishes  are  therefore  only  his  personal  estimate. 
He  also  states  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  amount  of  gold  coin  on  hand 
and  in  circulation  in  Switzerland  has  been  increasing,  while  the  amount 
of  silver  coin  ou  hand  and  in  circulation  has  been  diminishing. 

Irving  B.  Richman, 

Consul' Oenera  I. 

St.  Gall,  October  10,  lHt)6. 

[iDclosure.] 
Estimate  as  to  total  amount  of  circulating  medium  in  Switzerland, 


Description  of  carrency. 


Bank  notes: 

Average  amount  in  circulation 

Coin: 

Gold  on  hand  and  in  circulation 

Silver  on  hand  and  in  circulation 

Nickel  and  copper  on  hand  and  in  circulation 

Total 


Franca. 


175,000,000 

117.000,000 
54,000,000 
5,000,000 


351,000,000 


Dollars. 


33, 775, 000 

22,581,000 

10,422,000 

066,000 


67,743,000 


For  a  long  period,  the  amount  of  gold  coin  on  hand  and  in  circulation  in  Switzer- 
laud  has  been  increasing,  while  the  amonnt  of  silver  coin  on  hand  and  in  circulation 
lias  been  diminishing. 

The  population  of  Switzerland,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  almost  exactly 
3,000,000.  The  amount  of  circulating  medium  per  capita  is,  therefore,  according  to 
tlie  above  estimate  of  the  total  circulating  medium,  about  $22.60. 


PBICES,  WAGES,  ETC.,  IV  SWITZEBLAVD.  ^ 
BASLE. 
PRICES. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  of  price  in  the  principal  articles 
manufactured  in  Basle  since  last  season.  Silk  ribbons  have  declined  in 
price  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  while  the  raw  silk  from  which  they  are 
manufactured  has  declined  only  about  10  per  cent. 


I  SeportB  in  response  to  ciioalar  of  July  8;  1S9& 
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WAGES. 


Description. 


AmouDt. 


Laborers,  nnskilled per  day. 

Domestio  aervanta: 

Housemaids per  month. 

Cooks do... 

AT ecfaanics,  carpenters per  day. 

Ribbon  factories: 

Weavers — 

Men do... 

Women do... 

Warpers,  women do... 

Winners,  women do... 

Blockers : 


$0.70  to       $0.80 


3. 00  to 

5. 00  to 

.00  to 


Men. 


.do., 


Women do... 

Charwomen do... 

Various  laborers  employed  in  factories,  as  carpenters,  joiners,  packers,  locksmiths, 

watchmen,  firemen,  errand  boys perdav. 

Clerks  in  stores,  women per  month. 

Bookkeepers I>eryear. 

Railway  employees ;  a 
Conductors — 

Chief do... 

Assistant do — 

Brakemen do... 

Locomotive  engineers do... 

Firemen do — 

Switchmen,  signalmen,  watchmen  at  crossings,  3  classes do. . . 

Station  masters,  except  at  6  principal  stations  of  Swiss  Central  Railroad.  3 

classes per  year. 

Road  masters, 2  classes do... 

Linemen,  2  classes do... 

Telegraphers,  3  classes do — 


6.00 
10.00 
1.10 


.86 
.80 
.60 
.45 

.60 
.67 
.45 


.74 

10.00  to       20.00 

200. 00  to  1,500. 00 


408. 00  to 
250. 00  to 
216. 00  to 
360. 00  to 
260. 00  to 
240. 00  to 

300. 00  to 
420. 00  to 
240. 00  to 
240. 00  to 


600.00 
540.00 
302.00 
612.00 
380.00 
300.00 

600.00 
660.00 
480.00 
360.00 


a  Pay  increased  at  the  end  of  every  two  years'  service.    Station  masters  have  free  rent  in  addition. 
MUNICIPAL  TAXES — OCTBOI  DUTIES. 

There  are  no  octroi  duties  and  no  municipal  taxes  especially  bearing 
on  American  trade. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

The  prospect  of  introducing  American  manufactures  is  much  impaired 
by  German  competition.  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  in 
order  to  extend  the  market  for  their  wares,  will  be  obliged  to  adopt 
the  German  method,  and  study  the  situation  on  the  spot  either 
personally  or  by  competent  representatives.  The  problem  is  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  freight  from  the  United  States  on  genuine  articles  and  then 
sell  them  cheaper  than  the  "imitations"  which  are  manufactured  in  the 
country  or  close  to  the  frontier. 

For  American  agricultural  products  and  meats,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  more  than  the  regular  demand  at  present. 

The  introduction  of  American  horses,  on  the  contrary,  is  something 
new,  and  may  prove  an  extensive  and  profitable  business. 


FREIGHT  BATES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Freight  from  Basle  to  New  York  is  shipped  almost  exclusively  by 
way  of  Antwerp  and  Havre.  The  time  is  from  ten  to  thirteen  days, 
according  to  the  speed  of  steamer.  Freight  rates  are  not  considered 
excessive. 
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SPECIAL  TAXES  ON  FOREIGNERS. 

There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  the  rates  of  commercial  licenses. 
Foreigners  are  now  permitted  to  solicit  business  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Swiss  themselves.  Licenses  are  granted  free  on  application  to  per- 
sons visiting  business  houses  only. 

CREDITS  AND  TRADE  METHODS. 

In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  the  Basle  purchaser  of  foreign 
goods  expects  to  pay  in  thirty  days,  with  2  per  cent  discount,  or  in  three 
months  net. 

The  *^ Basle  terms"  for  ribbons,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
this  district,  are  so  much  per  line  for  14.4  meters,  with  20  per  cent  and 
2  per  cent  discount,  free  on  board  at  European  seaport.  These  terms, 
resting  on  a  number  of  obsolete  usages  and  measures,  are  now  all  the 
more  artificial,  since  the  American  buyer  requires  that  the  goods  be 
actually  cut  in  10-yard  (9  meter)  pieces, 

George  Gipford,  Consul. 

Basle,  September  19y  1896. 


BERNZS. 
PRICES. 

No  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities  have  taken  place  recently. 

TAXES  AND   OCTROI. 

Municipal  taxes  are  paid  on  income  and  property,  namely,  3  per  cent 
to  the  town  and  3  per  cent  to  the  State.  Octroi  duties  are  abolished, 
except  on  alcohol,  which  pays  $16  per  quintal  (220.40  pounds)  since 
the  creation  of  the  federal  alcohol  monopoly. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

No  doubt,  the  importation  of  American  goods  could  be  considerably 
increased  if  American  firms  would  send  skillful  agents  to  the  country, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  could  offer  their  goods  per- 
sonally to  the  dealers  here,  showing  them  samples.  Storerooms  for  the 
exhibition  of  American  goods  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

TAXES  ON  PORBIONERS. 

No  taxes  are  levied  upon  foreign  agents,  except  upon  such  as  go  from 
house  to  house.    All  agents  must  obtain  a  permit. 

CREDITS  AND  TRADE  METHODS. 

The  usual  credit  granted  in  Switzerland  is  ninety  days  to  wholesale 
dealers:  lirstclass  firms  settle  within  thirty  days  in  order  to  enjoy 
extra  aisc^unts,  which  amount  to  about  one- half  per  cent  per  month. 
Discounts  vary;  some  firms  sell  at  ninety  days  with  2  to  5  and  even  10 
per  cent  discount;  some  give  thirty  days  and  no  discount.  As  far  as 
can  be  learned,  American  firms  generally  have  representatives  in  (Jer- 
many  who  come  to  Switzerland  and  sell  their  goods  from  that  country; 
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therefore,  many  American  machines  may  be  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land and  appear  in  statistics  as  German  imports.  Some  American 
houses  have  agents  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland. 

John  B.  Hinnbn,  Consul 
Berne,  September  18, 1896. 


aENBVA. 

PRICES. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  prices  of  commodities  during 
the  past  year  except  in  South  American  coffees,  which  have  declined 
about  30  per  cent.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  observed  that  in  French 
Switzerland,  as  in  France,  the  necessaries  of  life — ^meaning  all  food 
stuffs,  including  meat,  fish,  fowls,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  groceries  of 
every  description — are  more  expensive,  and  in  some  instances,  consider- 
ably more  expensive,  than  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States  of  the  United  States,  all  the  food  necessaries  of 
life  are  considerably  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  Europe, 

WAGES. 

The  existing  rates  of  wages  for  laborers  are  the  following :  For  ordinary 
day  laborers,  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day  with  food;  without  food,  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  day;  for  domestic  servants,  housemaids,  from  $3  to 
$4  per  month  and  board;  cooks,  from  $6  to  $12  a  mouth;  mechanics, 
from  $40  to  $60  per  month;  factory  operatives  (not  including  women), 
70  cents  per  day;  clerks  in  stores,  from  $10  to  $50  per  month;  book- 
keepers, $30  to  $70  per  month;  railway  employees,  from  $16  to  $32  per 
month. 

TAXES  AND  OCTROI. 

There  are  no  octroi  duties,  but  municipal  taxes  are  varied  and 
complicated.  * 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  American  bicycle  has  been  introduced,  and 
has  been  received  with  favor,  but  American  products  in  general  are 
not  in  demand.  American  fine  groceries,  canned  goods,  potted  meats, 
hog's  lard,  patent  medicines,  sausage  grinders,  cigarettes,  and  smoking 
tobacco  are  sold  here  in  small  quantities,  but  the  prospect  for  increasing 
the  trade  in  these  commodities  is  not  bright.  American  furniture  of 
the  cheaper  variety  could,  perhaps,  be  profitably  introduced  here,  but 
to  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  intelligent  salesmen 
who  can  speak  the  French  language. 

FREIGHT  RATES  TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Geneva  is  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  is  well  equipped  with  railway 
facilities.  Shipments  are  generally  made  from  here  to  the  Uni  ted  States 
as  follows:  By  rail  direct  to  Havre,  thence  either  by  ship  of  the  French 
Line  or  the  American  Line  to  New  York ;  or  by  rail,  via  Basle,  to  Bremen, 


1 A  full  list  of  the  varioas  mnnicipa]  taxes  was  famished  to  the  consol-general  by 
the  consul  at  Geneva,  bnt  it  was  not  transmitted  to  the  Department. 
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and  thence  by  water  to  the  United  States.  Freight  rates  are  not  con- 
sidered excessive.  Goods  for  shipment  are  divided  into  three  classes — 
fine,  half-fine,  and  ordinary.  The  rates  from  here  to  New  York,  via 
rail  to  Havre,  and  thence  by  the  American  Line  of  steamers  to  the 
United  States  are  the  following  per  ton:  Ordinary  goods,  f2.90;  half- 
fine,  $3.86;  fine,  $4.82.  Bates  via  Basle  and  Bremen  are  abont  the 
same. 

TAXES  UPON  FOBEiaNEBS. 

In  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  there  is  no  special  tax  npon  foreigners  if 
they  are  of  a  country  that  has  a  treaty  with  Switzerland.  All  travel- 
ing salesmen,  whether  they  be  the  representatives  of  Swiss  or  foreign 
enterprises,  who  sell  goods  by  sample  to  private  houses,  are  required 
to  pay  a  tax  of  150  francs  ($29)  a  year  or  100  francs  ($19)  for  six 
months.  There  are  no  special  commercial  taxes  upon  foreigners  doing 
business  in  Geneva. 

CREDITS  AND  TRADE  METHODS. 

The  merchants  of  Geneva  expect  credits  of  from  thirty  days  to  six 
months  and  are  willing  to  give  the  same  to  foreigners  buying  goods 
from  them.  The  average  period  of  give-and-take  credit  is  ninety  days. 
There  are  no  remarkable  trade  peculiarities,  unless  it  be  that  retail 
merchants  are  extremely  slow  in  demanding  pay  of  clients  whom  they 
know  to  be  responsible.  The  typewriting  machine  is  about  the  only 
American  invention  of  general  use  in  this  consular  district,  although 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches  are  using 
American  machinery  and  implements  in  their  manufacture.  Of  this, 
it  might  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  watches  thus  made,  although 
cheaper  in  price  than  the  handmade  article,  are  by  no  means  generaUy 
inferior  to  the  latter  as  timepieces. 

Bbnj.  H.  Bidgely,  Consul. 

Geneva,  September  16^  1896. 


HORQEir. 
PRICES. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  prices  of  commodities,  except 
changes  in  value  of  crops  caus^  by  the  weather.  The  wine  crop  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  below  the  average  in  quality,  and  therefore  to 
be  of  less  value  than  usual.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price 
of  commodities  in  Lucerne  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMEBIOAN  GOODS. 

The  prospect  for  introducing  American  goods  is  fair,  as  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  them,  except,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  flour,  as  stated 
in  the  report  of  this  office  published  in  Consular  Beports  No.  162,  page 
571. 

FASIOHTS  TO  AND  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Goods  are  shipped  via  Havre,  Genoa,  and  Antwerp,  and  take  about 
thirty  days,  generally,  to  reach  their  destination.  Freight  rates  are  not 
considered  excessive.  Light  and  bulky  goods,  also  pictures  and  works 
of  art,  are  charged  almost  double  ordinary  rates. 
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TAXES  ON  FOREIGNERS. 

There  are  no  chauges  in  commercial  licenses,  and  there  are  no  special 
taxes  upon  foreigners. 

CREDITS  AND  TRADE  METHODS. 

Credit  generally  allowed  is  for  three  months;  discount  from  12  to  G 
per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash  (thirty  days).  The  Federal  debt-collecting 
and  bankruptcy  law  of  1890  establishing  a  special  officer  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  in  each  township  is  a  great  relief  to  creditors,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  varied  and  vexatious  collection  laws  of  the 
several  cantons.  United  States  inventions  should  be  patented  in 
Switzerland  for  protection  (see  Consular  Keports,  vol.  27,  p.  200;  vol. 
23,  p.  445),  and  are  best  introduced  through  established  agencies. 
Swiss  merchants  are  not  disposed  to  purchase  goods  directly  fix>m 
American  dealers,  subject  to  their  usual  terms,  viz,  prepayment  of 
cash,  and  do  not  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  goods  before  they 
receive  and  can  examine  them. 

Ethelbert  Watts,  Consul. 

HoRGEN,  September  15y  1896, 


ST.  GALL. 

WAGES. 

Wages  at  St.  Gall,  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  employment,  do  not  difter 
materially  from  those  paid  at  Basle  and  Zurich.  St.  Gall,  however,  is 
the  seat  of  a  special  industry,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  embroideries, 
and  in  this,  the  rates  of  wages  are  the  following: 


Oocapaiion. 


StitcherB  for  regular  white  goods : per  week.. 

StitcberH  for  fancy  goods do. ... 

Girls  ntteuding  machines do 

Foremen do 

Mending  girls do. 

Girls  for  "  making-up  "  goods do. 


Amomit. 


$3. 00  to  $4. 80 
7. 00  to  a  00 
2.00  to  2.80 
0.00  to  10. 00 
2.40  to  2.80 
1.50  to   2.40 


TAXES  AND  OOTBOI. 

There  are  no  municipal  taxes  specially  bearing  on  foreigners  and  no 
octroi  duties  whatever. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  AMERICAN   aoODS. 

•  The  consular  district  of  St.  Gall  is  a  rural  district  in  the  main,  and 
American  goods  are  somewhat  difficult  of  introduction.  Still,  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  agents  dealing  directly  with  Swiss  merchants,  a  good 
deal  could  be  done.  There  is  in  this  city  a  Eemington  typewriter 
agency,  and  American  base-burner  stoves  are  on  sale.  There  are 
also  here  several  bicycle  agencies  doing  a  good  business,  but  no  Ameri- 
can bicycles  are  kept.  American  dri^  fruits  and  canned  meats,  also 
American  oatmeal,  find  something  of  a  market.  Good  beef  cattlJB  are 
in  demand. 
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FBEIGnX  RATES  TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Oommaiiication  with  United  States  ports  is  generally  via  Antwerp 
or  Havre,  and  freigbt  rates  to  tbe  first-named  port  are  the  following  per 
100  kilos  (220.4G  pounds) :  Common  freight  (two  classes)  $1.63  and  $1.60. 
In  case  of  shipments  of  11,000  or  22,000  pounds,  special  rates  are 
obtainable,  ranging  from  $1.14  to  45  cents. 

TAXES  ON  FOREIGNERS. 

There  are  no  commercial  licenses  required  here  except  the  federal 
license  already  mentioned.    Foreigners  are  in  no  way  specially  taxed. 

CREDITS  AND   TRADE  METHODS.* 

Commercial  credits  are  tbe  same  here  ns  in  tbe  consular  district  of 
Zurich.  Goods  will  not  be  paid  for  until  they  are  received  and  can  be 
examined. 

Irving  B.  Richman, 

Consul'  General. 
St.  Gall,  September  28, 1896. 


ZURICH. 

PRICES. 

No  great  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Dairy  products  are  lower,  owing  to  tbe  bountiful 
grass  crops;  lard  is  somewhat  lower,  but  beef  cattle,  and  consequently 
meat,  are  higher,  for  the  reason  that  farmers,  having  plenty  of  hay  and 
forage,  are  not  anxious  to  part  with  their  animals,  and  as  a  rule  are  in 
the  market  themselves  to  purchase  more  stock;  so  butchers  must  look 
to  foreign  markets  for  supplies. 

WAGES. 

Wages  in  the  city  of  Zurich  are  about  as  follows.  Factories  gen- 
erally are  situated  in  the  rural  districts  where  labor,  owing  to  lower 
cost  of  living,  is  cheaper: 


Occupatioii. 


UDflkfUetl  laborars .....per  day. 

DomoRtio  scrvantH,  with  board : 
Femalefl— 

GirlM  o f  all  work per  mon th . 

Ctaambormaids do... 

CookM do 

Malen- 

M  «n  of  all  work do . . . 

Butlers  and  coachmen do . . . 

Hostlers do . . . 

Washerwomon,  honse-deaning  woroon,  ironers,  etc.,  with  board per  day . 

Seamfltresses do... 

Mechanics  in  the  city  of  Zurich: 

Joiners  and  cabinetmakers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Painters— 

Deoorative do... 

Ordinary do.... 

Stonemasons 


Amount 

$0.  GO  to 

$0.80 

4. 00  to 
6. 00  to 

4.00 
6.00 
7.00 

8. 00  to 
8. 00  to 

.40  to 

8.00 

12.00 

10.00 

.50 

.50 

.80  to 
.00  to 

.90 
1.10 

1. 10  to 
.80  to 

1.50 
1.00 
.^10 
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JFo^M— Continued. 


OecapaUon. 


Amount. 

$0.00  to 

$1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

.60  to 

.80 

1.00 

.80  to 

1.00 

1.00 

.90  to 

1.00 

.40  to 

.50 

.85  to 

.88 

.40  to 

.70 

.50  to 

.62 

16, 00  to 

26.00 

20. 00  to 

40.00 

400. 00  to 

800.00 

600. 00  to  1,200. 00 

1.00 

.80 

480. 00  to 

060.00 

806.00t« 

480.00 

252. 00  to 

372.00 

228. 00  to 

312.00 

540. 00  to 

720.00 

362. 00  to 

600.00 

276. 00  to 

384.00 

240. 00  to 

336.00 

228. 00  to 

360.00 

228. 00  to 

300.00 

228. 00  to 

312.00 

240. 00  to 

420.00 

Mechanics  in  the  city  of  Znrioh— Continued. 

Bricklayers per  day.. 

Brewers  (minimum) do 

Tile  stOTo  makers do 

Shoemakers do 

Tailorsa do.... 

Blacksmiths  and  carriage  makers do — 

Locksmiths do 

Watchmakers do — 

Silkindusti7: 

Winding  and  twisting do 

Spinners do — 

weavers do — 

Warpers j do — 

Store  clerks: 

Females per  month.. 

Males do 

Bookkeepers  and  correspondents per  year.. 

Confidential  clerks  fr , do.... 

Streetcar  emplo3'ees  (electric  cars) : 

Drivers per  day.. 

Conductors do 

Railwajr  employees : 

Train  master,  chief  conductors — 

First  rank per  year.. 

Second  rank , do 

Conductors do.... 

Brakemen do 

Chief  engineers  (locomotive) do 

Engineers do 

Firemen do 

Tard  men do 

Gate  keepers  and  track  walkers do — 

Common  laborers  ( Areight,  etc.) do 

Janitors do — 

Chief  Janitors  (porters) do — 

a  Tailors,  stone  masons,  and  cabinetmakers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece,  and  then  earn  more, 
bin  some  instances,  in  addition  to  the  last-named  wages,  a  tantihne  or  share  in  the  profits,  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  is  given  to  special  confidential  men. 

Ill  cotton  mills  iu  the  rural  districts,  female  help  is  mostly  employed, 
whose  wages  range  from  ^  to  50  cents  per  day.  Men  in  the  same 
line  of  employment  earn  60  to  70  cents.  Cotton  weavers,  males,  about 
60  cents  and  females  40  cents  per  day. 

Unskilled  laborers  and  apprentices  in  the  metal  industry  and  iron 
foundries  earn  up  to  60  cents  per  day;  they  comprise  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  labor  employed.  Skilled  laborers,  or  57  per  cent,  earn  from  60 
cents  to  $1,  while  of  the  remainder,  20  per  cent  earn  from  $1  to  $2  per 
day  in  proportion  to  skill  and  capacity. 

MUNIOIPAX.   TAXES   AND   OCTBOI   DUTIES. 

Municipal  taxes  in  Zurich  are  progressive,  much  complicated,  and 
considered  very  high.-  For  full  particulars,  see  **  Taxation  in  Switzer- 
land,^' Consular  Reports,  No.  169,  pages  257  to  264.  No  octroi  duties  are 
levied  anywhere  in  the  district  of  Zurich. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  prospects  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods  are  fair,  provided 
our  exporters  and  manufacturers  will  open  agencies,  manned  and  run 
by  their  own  people,  in  order  to  keep  our  products  continually  before 
the  public,  watch  whence  comes  competition,  ascertain  qualities  and 
prices  that  we  have  to  meet,  etc.  The  following  articles,  which  are 
already  introduced  in  a  small  way,  could  find  purchasers  Ju^lWirer 
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quantities:  Builders'  and  other  hardware,  tools  of  all  descriptions,  sucli 
as  saws,  axes,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  American  hickory  handles,  etc.; 
cutlery;  furniture,  finished  and  unfinished;  pianos;  organs;  building 
wood  and  wood  for  manufacturing;  leather;  machinery  for  wood- work- 
ing and  other  machinery;  dried  and  canned  fruits;  honey;  seeds; 
beeswax;  tallow;  bacon:  hams;  lard;  canned  meats;  ^^salamy;'' other 
kinds  of  smoked  sausages;  fine  qualities  of  writing  paper,  especially 
linen;  certain  classes  of  wall  paper;  carriages  and  buggies;  saddlery; 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  (the  imports  of  machinery  into 
Switzerland  have  doubled  in  the  first  six  months  of  1896  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1895);  cotton;  wool;  wheat; 
barley;  oats;  patent  medicines;  druggists' supplies;  iron  safes;  refrig- 
erators; iron  stoves  and  ranges;  shotguns;  rifles;  revolvers;  wines 
and  brandies;  cotton-seed  oil;  live  stock,  such  as  beef  cattle,  etc. 

FREIGHT   RATES   TO    AND   FROM  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

There  are  several  ports  by  which  Switzerland  can  be  reached,  but 
the  nearest  and  least  expensive  are  Antwerp  and  G^enoa.  For 
bulky  goods  of  nonperishable  nature,  Eotterdam  is  perhaps  the  best, 
because  from  there  the  river  is  available  for  shipping,  and  goods 
can  be  brought  as  far  as  Mannheim,  in  Germany,  by  water,  thence  to 
be  reshipped  by  rail  to  Switzerland.  This,  however,  is  only  practica- 
ble in  summer,  and  transportation  by  that  route  is  necessarily  slow. 
Freight  rates  are  not  excessive  if  goods  are  shipped  in  car  loads,  but  if 
distances  are  considered,  rates  are  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
time  necessary  to  reach  United  States  ports  from  Zurich  (New  York, 
for  instance)  by  passenger  steamers  will  be  for  car-load  shipments,  via 
Havre,  about  fifteen  days;  via  Antwerp,  about  twenty- five  days;  via 
Genoa,  about  twenty-five  days.  By  freight  steamers,  it  will  take  fifteen 
or  more  days  longer.  Goods  are  generally  sent  through  forwarding 
agents,  who  gather  them  from  the  different  shipping  concerns  and  make 
up  car  loads,  which  can  be  put  on  board  steamer  within  three  or  four 
days  from  day  of  shipment. 

TAXES  ON  FOREIGNERS. 

No  commercial  licenses  are  required  from  foreigners  nor  are  special 
taxes  levied  upon  them  anywhere  in  the  Zurich  district.  Foreigners 
pay  exactly  the  same  taxes  as  the  natives,  and  licenses  are  only 
required  from  hotels,  saloons,  and  peddlers  (except  the  federal  license, 
already  mentioned,  for  commercial  travelers). 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS   AND   TRADE  METHODS. 

Imported  goods,  as  a  rule,  are  sold  on  a  sixty-day  basis,  against  ac- 
ceptance after  examination  of  goods.  Of  course,  well-known  staples 
sell  for  cash — sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading.  To  introduce  our  goods, 
we  must  necessarily  offer  them  on  the  same  terms  a«  our  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  competitors.  If  goods  are  satisfactory,  most  of  the 
importers  of  this  country  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  discounts,  and 
pay  cash  after  arrival  and  examination  of  goods.  The  usual  discount  is 
at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  There  are  no  special  usages  among 
the  Swiss,  nor  any  special  trade  methods,  but  they  are  rather  slow  and 
cautious  in  taking  hold.  When  once,  however,  connections  are  estab- 
lished, they  are  a  good  class  of  merchants  to  deal  with.  Banking  facili- 
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ties  are  good,  money  plentiful.  The  bank  rate  of  discount  for  commer- 
cial paper  has  ranged  from  3  to  3^  per  cent  in  the  last  six  mouths,  but 
good  commercial  three-months'  paper  is  eagerly  taken  up  by  private  capi- 
talists at  much  lower  rates.  The  average  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  secured  by  collaterals  is  3^  to  3^  per  cent  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  been  for  two  years  past. 

Eugene  Germain,  Consul, 
Zurich,  September  20^  1896. 


FOREION  COMMERCE  OF  SWTEZEELAin)  DT  1895. 

Switzerland's  imports  for  1895  reached,  in  round  numbers,  the  sum  of 
$183,200,000,  and  the  exports  $132,600,000.  Imports  were  $18,000,000 
and  exports  $8,400,000  in  excess  of  1894.  In  addition  thereto,  the 
imports  of  specie,  gold  and  silver  coin,  figure  up  $12,800,000  (or  an 
increase  of  $1,860,000  over  1894)  and  exports  $8,200,000  (a  decrease  of 
$2,148,000). 

Fully  $127,600,000,  or  (19.63  per  cent,  of  the  imports  originated  in  the 
four  large  neighboring  countries,  viz :  From  Germany,  $54,800,000,  an 
increase  of  $6,200,000  over  1894;  Austria-Hungary,  $13,600,000,  a 
decrease  of  $2,400,000;  France,  $27,600,000,  an  increase  of  $5,600,000; 
Italy,  $31,600,000,  an  increase  of  $2,800,000  over  1894. 

The  exports  to  the  above  countries  reached  the  sum  of  $63,400,000, 
or  47.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  and  enumerated  as  follows:  Ger- 
many $32,800,000,  increase  $7,300,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $7,800,000, 
about  same  as  in  1894;  France,  $25,000,000,  an  increase  of  $296,000; 
Italy,  $7,800,000,  increase  of  $256,000. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  import  increase 
was  principally  French  wines,  much  liked  and  consumed  in  Switzer- 
land, which,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Franco-Swiss  tariff  war,  was 
almost  debarred  from  entering  Switzerland  by  a  prohibitory  tariff. 

Imports  from  other  European  countries  than  the  above  were 
$31,800,000,  or  about  $3,400,000  in  excess  of  1894.  Russia  stands  first 
of  these  with  $12,400,000,  an  increase  of  $1,200,000,  mostly  petroleum; 
Great  Britain,  $9,400,000,  an  increase  of  $846,000;  Belgium,  $4,800,000, 
an  increase  of  $200,000;  Spain,  $3,000,000,  an  increase  of  $846,000. 

Exports  to  these  countries  amounted  to  $39,600,000.  Great  Britain, 
$26,000,000,  an  increase  of  $L>,500,000;  Russia,  $4,400,000;  Spain, 
$2,400,000;  and  Belgium,  $2,200,000. 

Imports  from  countries  outside  of  Europe  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Valne. 

Increase. 

United  States 

$7,800,000 
2. 800, 000 
2,600,000 
4,800,000 

$748,000 
.   672,000 

Egypt ".. 

BrMil 

188,000 

Cliina,  JnpAn,  fttff t 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $18,200,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,800,000  over  1894.  The  principal  portion  of  this  import  increase 
consisted  of  wine,  silks,  cotton,  wool,  coal,  iron,  building  materials, 
and  articles  of  food,  while  the  export  increase  were  principally  articles 
of  textile  industry. 

Eugene  Germain,  Consul. 

Zurich,  June  23, 1896.  ^ 
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SWISS  CTJSTOMS  EEPOKT,  1895. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Swiss  Federal  customs  department  for  1895  has 
just  been  issued  (October  2t>,  1896),  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
deductions  therein  drawn : 

The  year  1895  has  been  characterized  by  a  strong  revival  in  trade 
with  North  America — a  revival  which  has  att'ected  Swiss  commerce  in 
all  quarters.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  exjwrts  of  $2,412,500  to 
England  and  of  $1,408,900  to  Germany,  and  an  increase  in  imports  of 
$5,983,000  from  Germany  and  of  $820,250  from  England. 

The  increase  in  imports,  however,  has  been  more  than  twice  that  of 
exports;  indeed,  at  no  time  before  has  this  increase  been  anything  like 
as  high,  except  in  1891.  It  is  found  to  be  a  favorable  circumstance 
that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  imports  is  in  the  raw  materials  of  indus- 
try— silk,  cotton,  tooolj  petroleum,  sawed  wood,  and  building  materials. 
In  the  case  of  manufactured  products,  the  increase  in  imports  has  been 
largely  in  wooden  and  cotton  fabrics,  thread,  machines,  leather  \  and 
shoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  some  articles  has  sen- 
sibly diminished,  as  sugar,  butchers'  stock,  hay,  straw,  etc.  The  prices 
of  sugar,  of  feed,  of  milk  products,  of  lard,  and  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs 
have  been  lower  than  in  1894. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  St.  Gall  embroideries  show  an  increase  of 
$2,180,900,  Zurich  silk  goods  of  $1,794,900,  Zurich  raw  silk  of  $1,158,000, 
Basle  ribbons  of  $1,138,700,  and  Geneva  watches  of  $772,000.  The 
exportation  of  machines  and  cheese  remains  about  the  same  as  in  1894. 
Straw  manufactures  show  an  increase  of  $386,000,  colors  from  tar  of 
$279,580,  hosiery  of  $179,490,  chocolate  of  $123,520,  tobacco  and  arti- 
cles for  soups,  $965,000  each.  Elastic  tissues,  leather  shoes,  iron  man- 
ufactures, precious  stones,  etc.,  also  show  some  increase.  A  decrease 
in  exportation  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  large  animals,  particularly 
cows  ($259,199);  meat,  fruit,  milk,  cotton  thread  ($22 1,564);  unbleached 
cottons  ($351,260),  and  printed  cottons  ($121,780) ;  but  an  increase  is  to 
be  noted  in  cotton  weavings  ($140,118)  and  in  tamboured  cottons 
($290,465).  Cellulose  has  heavily  decreased  ($172,156);  also,  for  the 
first  time,  aluminum  ($104,606). 

The  greatest  increase  in  exportation  has  been  to  the  United  States 
($3,667,000).  The  greatest  increase  in  importation  has  been  from  Orer- 
many  ($5,983,(K)0)  and  France  ($5,404,000).  The  increase  from  Italy 
has  been  $2,653,750  (especially  in  silk) ;  from  Russia,  $1,158,000  (cereals) ; 
from  Spain  (wine)  and  from  Great  Britain,  each  $868,500;  from  the 
United  States  (cotton  and  petroleum)  and  from  Japan  (silk),  each 
$714,100;  and  finally,  from  Egypt  (cotton),  $648,480. 

SPECIAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  observations  on  Swiss  commerce, 
during  the  year  1895,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment, the  following  special  observations  have  been  noted: 

Textile  industry. — It  is  England  that  has  absorbed  almost  the  entire 
increase  of  the  ribbon  exportation,  America  having  taken  but  very 
little  of  it.    The  increase  in  the  pure-silk  exportation  has  been  divided 

'  The  articles  named  iu  italics  abow  an  iacreaee  in  price,  rather  than  in  quantity. 
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between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  England  taking 
$579,000  thereof;  France,  $314,590,  and  the  United  States,  $482,500. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  export  of  embroideries,  particularly  of  cur- 
tains, is  a  feature  of  1895.  This  increase  has  reached  $2,123,000,  of 
which  $1,737,000  is  due  to  the  United  States  alone.  After  many  years 
of  stagnation,  the  exportation  of  raw  yam  has  made  an  advance.  The 
total  of  this  advance  is  $179,297,  of  which  the  United  States  has 
absorbed  $149,768. 

Also,  during  1895,  the  exportation  of  hosiery  has  increased  $217,704. 
This  increase,  in  the  case  of  woolen  hosiery,  has  reached  $138,960,  and 
in  the  case  of  silk  hosiery,  $104,413.  It  is  the  United  States  to  which 
is  chiefly  due  the  increase  in  the  hosiery  export,  that  country  taking 
$194,158  thereof,  whereas  England  has  taken  only  $71,024. 

Metal  indtistry.— It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  in  the  importation 
of  materials  for  watches  in  1895,  North  America  aud  England  show  a 
marked  gain  in  silver  cases  and  finished  movements.  The  importa- 
tion of  machines  shows  also  a  gain  of  $579,000.  Among  the  kinds 
of  machines  participating  in  this  gain  are  sewing  machines,  dynamo- 
electric  machines  and  electrical  apparatus,  embroidery  machines, 
agricultural  machines,  and  those  used  in  domestic  economy. 

Other  industries. — The  importation  of  wood  has  increased,  particu- 
larly of  sawed  wood  of  every  sort.  Wood  for  cabinetmaking  from 
North  America,  pitch  pine  especially,  has  come  into  great  favor  and 
has  been  largely  Imported  during  1895,  as  likewise  have  been  furniture 
and  strips  for  picture  frames.  Pianos  and  harmoniums  have  been 
imported  in  increased  quantities  in  1895.  The  importation  of  leather 
has  increased,  particularly  of  leather  for  soles,  collars,  etc.,  aud  the 
importation  of  india-rubber  shoes  and  far  hides  has  also  increased. 

AnimalSj  food  substances^  etc, — Horses  as  an  article  of  importation 
have  increased  in  1895,  $675,500.  Foreign  cheese,  from  France,  has  also 
very  singularly  become  an  important  article  of  import.  There  has 
grown  up  in  recent  years  a  great  and  universal  demand  for  meat 
extracts,  conserved  matters  for  soups,  etc.  In  Switzerland,  this  demand 
(represented  by  importations)  has  grown  from  $55,584  in  1892  to 
$233,:i37  in  1895. 

As  to  wheat.  North  and  South  America  have  both  lost  ground,  while 
Germany  and  Eussia,  particularly  Bussia,  have  gained. 

There  has  been  a  marked  iucrease  in  the  importation  of  grapes  and 
raisins.  This  in  part  has  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  tarlii'  classifica- 
tion made  in  1895,  whereby  raisins,  which  before  paid  a  duty  of  $3.85 
per  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  afterwards  paid  only  58  cents. 

The  reported  negotiations  for  the  fusion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
with  the  Russian  petroleum  syndicate  have  caused  petroleum  to  rise  in 
price. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON   VARIOUS  COUKTRIBS. 

Fra/nce. — The  result  of  the  resumption  of  commercial  relations  with 
France  in  1895  has  been  markedly  unfavorable  for  Switzerland.  The 
exportation  to  France  has  barely  increased  $289,500,  while  the  importa- 
tion therefrom  has  increased  $5,404,000. 

Germany, — ^The  preponderance  of  Germany  in  Swiss  commerce  is  of 
extraordinary  proportions.  The  sale  of  German  goods  has  increased 
$6,983,000,  while  that  of  French  goods  has  increased  only  $5,404,000. 
In  1895, 30  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  Switzerland  is  from  Ger- 
many. The  increase  noted  has  been  in  all  lines — artificial  fertilizing 
matters,  rj^wifon,  stonC;  etc.,  employed  itt  cottBtir^ctioiis,  jewelry,  fresh 
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fish,  cereals,  horses,  sugar,  woolen  fabrics,  coal,  parts  of  ma<!hmes,  iron 
goods,  coloring  matters,  chemical  substances,  yarn,  leather,  books, 
cotton  fabrics,  silk  ribbons,  silk  stuffs,  x)ottery,  shoes,  ftirniture,  lumber, 
paper,  and  paper  goods. 

Great  Britain, — After  N"orth  America,  Great  Britain  in  1896  afforded 
the  most  important  outlet  for  Swiss  products.  The  increase  over  1894 
has  been  $2,412,500.  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  $820,250 
more  of  products  from  England  in  1895  than  in  1894,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton  stuffs,  woolen  stuffs,  leather,  soap,  linen,  and  india-rubber 
shoes.  There  is  to  be  noted,  however,  a  diminution  in  the  importation 
of  machines  and  vehicles  (velocipedes). 

North  America, — North  America  shows  in  1895  a  wonderful  gain  for 
Switzerland  over  1894 — $3,667,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  leading  item  is 
embroideries.  Others  are  silk  goods  and  half  silks,  straw  goods, 
hosiery,  cottons,  yarn^,  watches,  music  boxes,  tar  colors,  machines.  The 
increase  of  $723,650  in  importations  from  North  America  during  1895 
represents  chiefly  an  increase  in  price,  not  quantity,  in  the  case  of  raw 
cotton,  petroleum,  and  leather.  But  there  has  been  a  real  increase  in 
the  importation  of  preserved  meats,  corn,  pitch  pine,  watch  cases,  and 
butchers'  stock. 

lEVINa  B.  ElCHMAN, 

Consul-  General, 
St.  Gall,  November  ^,  1896. 


SWISS  TEADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1895. 

The  Swiss  customs  statistics  as  a  whole,  for  the  year  1895,  have  just 
been  published  by  the  Federal  treasury  department,  fully  two  months 
late,  hence  my  inability  to  report  sooner  on  Swiss  commerce  for  1895. 

GENERAL   GOMMEBOE. 

The  year  1895,  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  was  very  favorable  to 
Swiss  commerce  and  industries,  imports  as  well  as  exports  showing  a 
great  increase  in  the  leading  articles.  This  improvement,  as  compared 
with  the  years  1893  and  1894,  was  due  especially  to  three  causes, 
viz  :  (1)  Theincreased  business  with  the  United  States,  (2)  the  resump- 
tion of  commercial  relations  with  France  after  the  termination  of  the 
tariff  war,  and  (3)  the  results  of  the  China-Japan  war,  whereby  new 
markets  in  the  Far  East  were  opened  to  Swiss  commerce. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  Switzerland's  commerce  for  the  past 
four  years: 


Tear. 


1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Imports. 


$173,882,000 
166,504.400 
165, 176. 600 
183, 171. 200 


Exporto. 


$131,529,800 
129,290,200 
124,239,800 
132,672,000 


Excefls  of 
imports. 


$42, 352, 200 
86,214,200 
40,93e,800 
50,499,200 


Difference 
in  per  cent. 


24.36 
21.88 
24.77 
27.67 


The  import  increase  was  principally  in  raw  materials,  as  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  coal,  petroleum,  building  materials,  copper,  and  brass,  and  in 
second  line  wines,  horses,  meat,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  woolen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  leather. 

Swiss  agriculture  and  cotton  industries  participated  in  first  line  in 
the  export  increase  j  however,  most  of  the  other  leading  articles  of  export 
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have  also  benefited  thereby,  as,  for  instance,  embroideries,  silk  and  half- 
silk  piece  goods,  silk  and  half-silk  ribbons,  spun  silk,  watches,  straw 
goods,  tar  colors,  knit  ^oods,  worsted  yarns,  chocolate,  etc.,  while 
exports  in  machinery  and  cheese  remained  stationary. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  were  the  following :  For 
1893,  $7,631,465 ;  for  1894,  J7,016,855 ;  for  1895,  $7,765,063.  The  United 
States  ranks  seventh  on  the  list,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Austria- Hun- 
gary, Eussia,  and  England  leading,  while  Belgium,  East  Asia,  Spain, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  etc.,  fall  behind  America. 

As  a  buyer  of  Swiss  goods,  the  United  States  ranks  third,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Swiss  export  figures:  $16,021,798,  $14,368,066,  and  $18,194,966 
for  the  years  1893^894,  and  1895,  respectively.  Germany  and  England 
only  exceed  the  United  States,  which  is  followed*  by  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Eussia,  Spain,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Swiss  export  trade  of  last  year,  having  increased  by  nearly  $4,000,000 
as  compared  with  1894,  and  by  $2,000,000  as  compared  with  1893.  The 
increase,  however,  must  principally  be  credited  to  cotton  embroideries, 
which,  after  many  previous  unfavorable  years,  were  much  sought  after 
during  1895.  Then  follow  the  watch,  silk,  straw-braid,  and  knit-goods 
industries. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  also  show  a  marked  increase, 
particulary  when  compared  with  1894.  The  following  articles  shared 
in  the  improvement:  Watch  cases,  provisions,  dried  fruits,  cotton,  and 
cabinet  woods. 


Statement  showing  the  trade  of  Switzerland  with  the  United  States, 

18M. 

1895. 

Articles 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quan. 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
lity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan> 

Value. 

Chemicals 

Tont. 
1,645 
617 
628 

$139,400 
259,014 
287,880 

8,631 

170, 704 

1, 013, 291 

399,726 

319,982 

Tons. 
954 

$471,033 

Tons. 
1,614 
565 
583 

729 

41.732 
2.549 
2,183 

$134,062 
259,670 
378,560 

32,960 

188,835 

1,112,078 

382.380 

667,554 

Tons. 
1,354 

$605,063 

Sole  leather 

other  leather 

19 

132 

81 

2,118 

40,243 

967,487 
69.496 
25.758 

22 

135 

187 

8,150 

43,251 

1,139,397 
111.138 
44,830 

Watches,    and    parts 
thereof 

Machinery  and  metals . . 
Minerals  and  petrolenm 
Lard 

569 

43,308 

2,221 

1,231 

Prorisions 

B«ef  extract 

5 

11,866 

10 

Dried  fruits 

5 

11,303 

653 

682 

12 

7 

700 

305, 186 

16,968 

18,417 

406 

936 

20 

172 

5,554 

25 

2,878 

3 

5 

22,308 

183,275 

635 

69,067 
134 
714 

9 

1,400 

Wheat 

:::::::: 

Oats 

Maize 

Flour 

Honey 

i 

2,269 
438 
234 

483 
822,508 
94,873 
92,120 

2 

2,361 

361 

183 

500 

772,117 

Condensed  milk 

::::'"i: ::::::: 

77,767 

Children's  food 

73,000 

Leaf  tobacco 

3,269 
674 

732,189 
24,264 

180 

3,358 
536 

"i4,'638 



725,350 

19.299 

180 

70 

8,220,338 

Molasses 



Brandies 

22 
47 

12, 516 
28,154 

14 

71 

10, 557 

Liquors 

34,247 

Kaw  cotton 

14,881 

2, 886,  933 

Cotton     piece    goods, 
yams,  and  emoroid- 
eries       

1,566 

a, 

8 
595 

5,667,183 

312 

140, 615 

256, 101 

3,429.609 

2,209 

7. 843, 034 

Silk  waste 

10 

5,200 

Silk  thread 

60 
8 

239  096 

Silk  boltinff  cloth 

219,650 

Silk  and  h^f-silk  piece 
ff oods .  T............. 

y&j^m 
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Statement  showing  the  trade  of  Switzerland  with  the  United  States — Continued. 


1894. 

1895. 

ArtidM. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

^r 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Silk  and  half-sUk  rib- 
bona 

Tons. 

Tons. 

249 

5 

101 

38 

28 

13 

21 

409 

1 

$984,969 
93.063 
416,945 
118,361 

65.476 
106,659 
79,900 
87.469 
2,390 

Tons. 

Tons. 
217 
5 
104 

: 

29 
46 
252 
32 

$998,828 
100,449 
486,742 
168,880 

78  808 

Silk  embroideries 1 



Straw  braid* ' --- 

Straw  hate 

Knit  goods: 

Cotton 

Silk 1 

212,' 301 
167,631 
62,600 
28.372 

Wool ' 

Hides 

Skins 

13 



$2,064 
200 
88,636 
27,188 
3.089 
27,390 
23, 150 
15,820 

20,730 

27,456 

241,015 

86 

16 

2,214 

110 

2 

16 

353 

38 

1,272 
162 

$7,120 
9,140 
88,648 
15,428 
00 
35,632 
18,422 
7,600 

12, 720 

12,960 

264,914 

Cabinet  wood 

966 
194 
70 
27 
548 
79 

2,073 
286 

Vegetable  oils 



Pease 

Plax,  wool,  etc 

34 

79,873 

186 

287,604 

Planks 

Grass  and  clover  seed. . 

Wine  in  barrels,  hecto- 
liters  

224 

8,869 

214 

8,926 

Beeves number. . 

Other  goods 

203,685 

1        33i,635 

Total  with   the 
United  States.. 

7,016,865 

14,368,066 



7,765,063 

1  18,194,966 

Total    with    all 
nations   , ...... 

186.176,664 

124,239,853 



183, 171, 203 

132,672,035 

To  explain  the  foregoing  tables,  I  will  point  out  the  striking  features 
relating  to  the  leading  articles  only. 

RAW  MATERIALS. 

Chemicals. — Swiss  importations  of  chemicals  remained  rather  steady 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  principal  articles  being  oil  of 
turpentine  and  resin.  Exports  show  a  marked  increase,  which  refers 
especially  to  aniline  colors,  potash,  and  tanning  extracts. 

Minerals  and  mineral  oils. — The  bulk  of  Swiss  imports  under  this 
head  consisted  of  petroleum,  and  that  article  shows  the  following  fig- 
ures: In  1893,  47,700  tons;  in  1894,  48,900  tons,  and  in  1895,  51,500 
tons.  Of  the  1895  imports,  40,300  tons,  or  four-fifths,  came  from  the 
United  States,  the  balance  from  Eussia  and  Austria.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  consisted  of  asphaltum  and  a  small  amount  of  precious 
stones. 

Raw  cotton. — While  the  quantity  remained  about  the  same  as  for 
1894,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  value  owing  to  the  advanced 
price  of  this  product.  Out  of  a  total  import  of  25,818  tons,  the  United 
States  supplied  14,638  tons,  Egypt  10,035  tons,  the  remainder  coining 
from  East  Indies  and  Turkey. 

Woods. — One  feature  specially  worth  mentioning  is  the  great  increase 
in  Swiss  imports  of  American  woods,  the  imports  in  1894  and  1895  com- 
paring as  follows : 


Description. 


Building  wood,  rough 

Stages,  rough 

Plank,  deals,  etc.,  rough. 
Cabinet  wood: 

Rough 

Sawed 
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The  increase  occurred  principally  in  pitch  pine,  for  which  the  demand 
increases  from  year  to  year.  American  pitch-pine  piles  are  most 
exclusively  used  for  piling,  building,  and  bridge  foundations. 


POOD  PRODUCTS. 

Lard, — Swiss  imports  from  America  in  1895  were  2,549  tons;  from 
Europe,  349  tons.  Prices  of  lard  declined  steadily  during  the  year  as 
follows,  delivered  at  the  Antwerp  dock,  per  100  kilos :  Wilcox  brand, 
January,  $17.60;  June,  $16.70;  December,  $14.20;  Armour  brand,  Jan- 
uary, $13.10;  June,  $12.65;  December,  $11.75.  Tlie  ruling  prices  during 
December  were  the  lowest  ever  known,  aud  in  view  of  the  heavy  sup- 
plies no  immediate  improvement  was  then  looked  for. 

Cereals, — Switzerland's  imports  of  wheat,  oats,  and  maize  were  the  fol- 
lowing for  1895:  Wheat,  376,264  tons,  viz:  From  Eussia,  308,593  tons; 
Austria-Hungary,  43,191  tons;  Danube  countries,  12,648  tons;  United 
States,  5,554  tons;  Germany,  3,241  tons;  La  Plata  States,  1,918  tons; 
other  countries,  1,119  tons.  Oats,  76,855  tons,  viz:  From  Eussia, 
46,339  tons ;  Germany,  24,937  tons ;  Austria,  1,774  tons ;  other  countries, 
3,805  tons.  Corn  or  maize,  27,671  tons,  viz :  From  La  Plata  States,  9,347 
tons ;  Eussia,  7,294  tons ;  Danube  countries,  4,211  tons ;  Italy,  3,467  tons ; 
other  countries,  3,352  tons.  Business  in  cereals  was  satisfactory  for  1895, 
and  better  than  for  tlio  preceding  two  years. 

Of  the  wheat  imports,  about  75  per  cent  came  from  Eussia,  the  balance 
mostly  from  Hungary,  The  price  of  Eussian  wheat,  medium  quality, 
delivered  at  Zurich,  was  from  $3.50  to  $3.80  per  cental  (220  pounds); 
oats,  from  $3.10  to  $3.50;  La  Plata  maize,  $2.70  to  $2.80. 

Flour. — Swiss  imports  of  flour  are  annually  increasing.  The  excess 
for  1895  was  about  18  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Whence  imiiorted. 

Tons. 

G'erznftny ....................................  .     .......................................... 

7,029 

Aaatria-Hungary 

7,238 

Franco     .•.     ..                

11,678 

Italy 

2,756 

Bussia 

6,059 

Other countrioH -  --  

255 

Tot^il  for  1895 

34, 015 

Total  for  1894 - 

' 

Increase 

6,S49 

Dried  fruits, — Swiss  imports  of  American  dried  fruits  have  increased 
from  5  tons,  valued  at  $700,  in  1894,  to  172  tons,  valued  at  $22,308  tons, 
in  1895.    I  predict  a  much  better  showing  for  189G. 

Provisions, — In  this  product,  there  was  also  a  good  import  increase, 
that  is,  from  $319,982  for  1894  to  $567,554  in  1895.  Further  increases 
are  noted  in  fresh  iish,  molasses,  aud  leaf  tobacco. 

Exports  of  Swiss  dairy  products  show  a  decrease  in  condensed  milk, 
prepared  children's  food,  and  cheese. 

Beef  cattle, — It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  out  of  54,810  beeves 
imported,  only  1G2  came  from  the  United  States,  as  against  286  head  in 
1894.  Most  of  the  beef  cattle  consumed  in  Switzerland  are  imported 
from  Italy,  Austria,  etc.,  Swiss  cattle  being  raised  almost  exclusively 
for  dairy  products.  The  number  of  milch  cows  available  for  dairy  pur- 
poses is  steadily  increasing.  i    ^^^.^ 
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Description. 

1876. 

1886. 

1896. 

Horaw  <••>••••••••■•• • 

Number. 

100,933 

3,145 

2,113 

1,035,856 

334, 507 

367, 549 

396,001 

177, 120 

Number. 

98.622 

2,742 

2,046 

1.212,538 

394,917 

341,804 

416,323 

207,384 

Number. 
108,529 
3,116 

Mules 

Asses 

1  735 

Neat  cattle 

1, 304, 788 

Hoes 

565,781 

Shwp             .      ...             

271,432 

Goats 

414,968 

Beehives 

253, 108 

MANUFACTURES. 

8illc  industry, — The  good  prospects  for  this  branch  of  industry  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year  1894  were  fully  realized  during  1896,  and 
last  year  may  be  designated  as  the  best  of  the  two  last  decades. 

Fashion  favored  the  article  to  such  an  extent  that  manufacturers 
were  fully  occupied  the  entire  year,  and  many  (being  crowded  with 
orders  for  months  in  advance)  had  to  refuse  business.  Handloom 
articles  were  especially  in  demand,  and  the  Swiss  house  industry  in 
this  branch  was  more  flourishing  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  total  Swiss  exports  in  silk  and  half-silk  piece  goods  for  1895 
amounted  to  $17,350,400,  as  against  $15,489,400  in  1894,  an  increase  of 
$1,861,000. 

The  United  States  imported  $4,050,000  worth  of  silk  and  half-silk 
piece  goods,  as  against  $3,430,600  in  the  preceding  year.  It  seems  that 
Swiss  manufacturers  expected  a  still  greater  improvement,  and  are  com- 
plaining of  the  American  silk  industry  making  such  rapid  inroads  and 
progress,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  taffetas,  which  is  a  Zurich 
specialty.  This  speaks  well  for  American  industries. 
'  Bolting  cloth. — Manufacturers  of  bolting  cloth  had  formed  a  trust  in 
order  to  maintain  prices,  but  it  seems  the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 
Business  in  that  line  was  dull  last  year,  and  a  sharp  competition  from 
other  countries,  especially  Germany,  underselling  the  trust,  lost  them 
considerable  business.  Exports  during  1895  were:  Total  $788,780,  of 
which  the  United  States  took  $219,650  worth. 

Knitted  goods. — After  two  successive  unfavorable  years,  some  improve- 
men  t  in  this  line  of  industry  is  shown  for  1895.  Orders  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  England  came  in  freely,  and  shipments  to  these  two 
countries  show  about  the  same  figures.  The  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  (almost  100  per  cent)  was  principally  in  silk  and  woolen 
knit  goods. 

Cotton  embroideries. — About  half  of  the  total  increase  in  Swiss 
exports  to  the  United  States  was  in  cotton  embroideries,*  the  excess  in 
that  line  was  about  $2,000,000.  The  United  States  ranks  first  as  a  buyer 
of  Swiss  cotton  embroidery,  and  the  orders  which  came  in  for  curtains 
and  handkerchiefs  surpassed  all  expectations. 

Woolen  goods. — After  a  series  of  unfavorable  years,  the  manufacturers 
of  worsted  yarns  reaped  good  profits.  The  impulse  for  this  improve- 
ment came  from  the  United  States,  the  exports  to  that  country  footing 
up  $180,654. 

Watches  and  parts  thereof. — During  1895,  Switzerland  imported  $32,930 
worth  of  American  watch  cases  (mostly  metal  cases),  as  against  $8,331 
worth  in  1894;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  heavy  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports of  Swiss  watches  and  music  boxes  to  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  statistics.  ,.g.,.^^,  ty^OOg  le 
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Art  and  science. — Imports  for  1895  amounted  to  $48,265,  the  bulk 
being  orthopedical  apparatus,  etc.,  while  the  exports  reached  $63,326, 
mostly  books  and  maps. 

Machine  industry. — During  1895,  the  Swiss  machine  shops  were  very 
busy.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  this  line  of  industry.  It  is  of  great  importance 
for  this  industry  that  the  orders  from  home  factories  have  greatly  aug- 
mented. This  is  especially  due  to  the  growing  utilization  of  water 
power  and  the  establishment  of  electric  plants  for  different  purposes. 
The  fact  that  water  powers  are  more  and  more  being  made  use  of  will 
for  a  long  time  supply  the  manufacturers  of  turbine  wheels  and  electrical 
machinery  with  work. 

As  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  machinery,  the  following  compara- 
tive table  will  show  the  business  of  the  pa«t  three  years: 


Articles. 


Steam  boilers 

Dynamos 

Iron  constractions 

Agrionltural  and  honsehold  ma- 
chines  

Flour  mill  machinery 

Se wins  machines 

Spinnme  and  twisting  machines  . . 

Embroiaery  machines 

Knitting  machines 

Looms  and  other  weavingmachines 

Machine  tools 

other  machines  of  all  kinds,  and 
parts  of  such 

Locomotives 

Unfinished  parts  of  machines 

Total 


Exports. 


1894. 


$112,300       $133,460 

492, 840        678, 060 

2,960  ,  2,140 


34, 120 
758, 280 

16,280 
828,340 
150,020 

57,100 
732.060 

67,060 


39,660 
852,880 

10,320 
366, 820 
127,560 

64,580 
827,420 
113,060 


1, 755, 640  ^  1, 641, 640 

200, 720    231, 120 

35,440    46,820 


4, 743, 160 


5,135,540 


1896. 


$119,720 
7?P,860 


42,900 

661,840 

9,880 

414, 820 

185.980 

71,900 
786. 620 

85,960 

1, 667, 760 
112. 140 
44,480 


4,030,720 


Imports. 


$27,600 
21.840 
320,100 

347,400 
22,560 

360,080 
96,280 
3,260 
21,580 
31,040 
92,280 

1,616,420 
217, 400 
485,460 


1894. 


$30, 140 
38,340 
244,380 

176,040 
29,900 

395,960 

103, 780 
77,000 
18,320 
38  460 

176,920 

1,576,760 

27.560 

587,180 


105,800 
224,160 

218,940 
32.600 
336,800 
175,  760 
149.680 
13,460 
58.860 
214. 760 

1.696.980 

23,280 

724,420 


3,663,300  I  3,520,740  i  4,010,560 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  exports  have  decreased  as 
compared  with  1894,  but  were  still  in  excess  of  1893 ;  imports  increased 
considerably,  Germany  being  the  beneficiary,  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  originating  from  that  source. 

Swiss  dynamos  have  gained  a  good  reputation  the  world  over.  In 
addition  to  the  four  neighboring  countries,  namely,  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  as  principal  buyers,  these  machines  were  bought  in 
considerable  quantities  by  England,  Russia,  Spain,  and  to  some  extent 
by  Egypt  and  the  United  States.  The  last-named  country  also  bought 
a  fair  quantity  of  embroidery  machines. 

Switzerland's  import  of  agricultural  machines  from  the  United  States 
has  greatly  increased,  and  will  no  doubt  steadily  improve.  There  is 
still  room  for  increased  imports  of  American  tools,  wood  and  iron 
working  machinery,  etc.,  which  so  far  are  being  principally  supplied 
by  Germany. 
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By  the  census  taken  on  June  5, 1895,  of  the  factories  subject  to  the 
Federal  factory  law,  the  number  thereof  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 


Industry. 


Textile  industry : 

Cotton 

Sdk 

Wool 

Linen 

Othera 

Total  textile 

Tanneries,  etc 

Food  products 

CLumiCAl  industry 

Papermanufttctures  and  polygraph 

industry 

Wood- working  industry 

Metal-working  industry 

Machine  industry 

Watch  and  jewelry  industry 

Salt,  stones,  and  earth 

Total 


Estahlish- 
ments. 


2o0 
62 
12 

242 


1,793 
126 
637 
167 

417 
528 
234 
396 
488 
295 


a4,! 


Factory  operatives. 


Males.       Females.       Total. 


20,730 

7,584 

1,727 

304 

1,447 


31, 792 
4,551 
7,162 
3,421 

8,061 
11,091 

9,366 
23,664 
10,748 

9,368 


119.204 


27,806 
23,56] 

2,488 
484 

5,323 


48,536 
31, 145 
4,215 

788 
6,770 


59,662 

3,814 

6,842 

687 

8,001 
256 
580 
267 

6,586 
350 


80,995 


91,454 
8,366 

14,004 
4,058 

11,062 
11,347 

9,936 
23,921 
16,334 

9,718 


200,199 


Existing  power. 


Estahlish- 
ments. 


440 

201 

60 

11 

111 


818 


434 
123 


480 
171 
365 
276 
247 


Horse 
powers. 


43,011 
11, 232 

6,014 
732 

1,3.38 


62,.M27 
1,616 
19,159 
14,368 

11,315 
10,000 
10,339 
10,983 
2,474 
10, 162 


a  3, 803    152,718 


a  Only  the  total  shows  the  exact  numher  of  eetahlishments.  The  addition  of  the  figures  would 
reHult  in  a  higher  number,  because  establishments  engaged  in  several  industries  are  counted  in  each 
group. 

Of  the  200,199  operatives,  there  were  174,697  Swiss,  14,872  Germans, 
5,124  Italians,  3,354  French,  1,896  Austrians,  and  256  from  different 
other  countries. 

The  162,718  horse  |)ower  was  produced  as  follows:  87,865  by  water, 
53,410  by  steam,  4,086  by  gas  and  petroleum,  and  7,357  by  electricity. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  Switzerland  are  unsurpassed.  The 
number  and  extent  of  railroads  as  compared  with  its  population  is,  in 
fact,  surpassed  only  by  Belgium.  As  will  be  "shown  by  the  following 
table,  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  Swiss  railroads  in  1894  (the 
latest  figures  obtainable)  was  about  10,500,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
amount  about  3,500,000  tons  originated  from  Swiss  imports,  about 
4,000,000  tons  from  Swiss  exports,  and  the  remainder,  about  3,000,000 
tons,  from  the  local  traffic. 

Bailwaya, 


Description. 


Track  length,  in  miles 

Traffic  lenffth,  in  milesa 

Number  of  employees 

Total  mileage  of  all  the  trains 

Number  of  i>a8sengers 

Toial  passenger  mueage , 

Total  tons  of  freight  carried 

Total  freight  mileage 

Total  income  from  traffic,  in  dollars 

Total  expenditures  for  traffic,  in  dollars 

Capital  invested  (yearly  average),  in  dollars 
Returns  from  invested  capital,  per  cent 


1890. 


1894. 


1,928 

2,109 

2,011 

6.197 

19,679 

23,307 

11, 830. 864 

14,073,751 

32, 378, 367 

42,714,957 

435,103,281 

522, 300, 356 

9.389.847 

10,679,419 

347,330,863 

387, 750, 901 

18, 559, 088 

21, 356. 703 

10,213,251 

12,424,998 

209,443.754 

231,806.966 

3.77 

8.63 

a  Some  of  the  Svriss  railways  running  in  certain  localities  partly  on  the  leased  tracks  of  other  rail* 
way  companies,  the  total  traffic-mileage  is  naturally  greater  than  the  aoti^U^^gth  of  track^Q[^ 
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The  number  of  steamboats  running  for  passenger  traffic  on  Swiss 
lakes  in  1894  was  84,  with  11,629  horsepower. 

EuaENE  Germain,  Consul. 
Zurich,  October  30, 1896. 


UNITED  STATES  GOODS  IK  SWITZEELAITD  IK  1896. 

During  the  years  1895  and  1896,  in  particular,  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States  consular  officers  stationed  in  Switzer- 
land to  eft'ect  the  introduction  of  various  classes  of  American  goods  into 
the  Swiss  markets.  The  following  Htatements  regarding  the  trade  sit- 
uation in  each  of  the  United  States  consular  districts  here  have  kindly 
been  furnished  me  by  the  consuls.  Appended  to  each  consul's  state- 
ment, will  be  found  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  wholesale  houses  of 
the  district  dealing  in  the  kinds  of  articles  which  our  people  have  for 
export  and  which  the  Swiss  people  are  willing  to  purchase. 

ZURICH.     Eugene  Germain,  Consul. 

As  to  actual  business  between  the  United  States  and  this  district, 
created  by  consular  effort  in  the  past  year,  I  would  beg  to  say  that  when 
I  first  reached  my  post,  I  found  but  few  goods  of  American  origin  in 
the  market.  Some  on  sale  were  brought  here  indii'ectly,  purchased  of 
English,  Belgian,  French,  and  German  importers.  These  goods  reached 
consumers  after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  each  getting  a 
margin  of  profit,  and  consequently,  were  held  too  high  to  become  popu- 
lar. One  firm  of  this  city  was  the  only  direct  importer  of  American 
builders'  furniture  and  other  hardware,  saws,  hammers,  hatchets,  and 
other  tools,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery ;  but  even  that  firm 
was  working  under  difficulties,  because  some  American  houses  refused 
to  sell  except  through  their  agents  resident  at  London,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  or  Berlin. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  After  persistent  efforts,  1  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  direct  relations  for  the  following  American  products: 
AJl  kinds  of  hardware,  tools,  agricultural  machines  and  implements, 
American  hard-woods  and  pitch  pine,  top-roller  desks,  unfinished  furni- 
ture, nioquette  carpets,  woodworking  machinery,  and  American  horses. 
During  the  calendar  year  just  closed,  the  goods  described  below  have 
also  been  imported  directly:  California  brandies,  dry  and  sweet  wines, 
Kentucky  whiskies,  salami  and  other  hard  sausages,  salted  pork  and 
beef,  clover  and  timothy  seeds,  pig  iron,  iron  tubes,  gas  and  water  pipes, 
steel  billets,  iron  stoves,  pumps,  typewriters,  phonographs,  bicycles, 
well-boring  machinery,  plumbers'  fittings  and  hardware,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  typesetting  machines,  rolled  oats,  sole  leather,  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits,  films  for  photographers,  and  a  few  other  articles 
imported  for  trial. 

During  1897, 1  shall  probably  succeed  in  introducing  firemen's  appli- 
ances, electrical  and  other  kinds,  and  perhai)S  steam  tire  apparatus,  of 
which  there  is  none  as  yet  in  Switzerland.  American  shoes,  which  in 
style,  general  make-up,  and  quality  excel  anything  in  Europe,  will  be 
imported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  California  and  Florida  oranges  could  be  placed 
in  Switzerland  to  good  advantage.    Good  Italian  oranges  retail  at  from 
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2  to  6  cents,  bnt  these  are  not  to  be  compared  with  oar  California  navel 
oranges.  Last  spring,  a  little  late  for  navel  oranges  to  keep  well,  while 
at  home  in  California,  I  forwarded  (in  the  way  of  experiment)  a  box  of 
California  navel  oranges,  per  express,  to  Zurich.  The  box  contained  just 
100  oranges.  The  fruit  reached  its  destination  in  fine  condition,  but  one 
orange  showing  signs  of  decay.  Of  course,  the  experiment  was  a  little 
expensive,  each  orange  costing  10  cents  delivered.  The  fruit  was  dis- 
tributed among  Swiss  friends,  who  never  (as  they  declared)  had  seen 
or  tasted  anything  to  compare  with  it.  They  were  enthusiastic,  and 
willing  to  purchase  the  fruit  even  at  10  cents  each.  Of  course,  at  this 
figure,  only  a  limited  quantity  could  be  sold,  but  in  shipping  in  car  loads 
by  rail  and  steamer,  at  a  reasonable  freight  rate  and  speed,  navel 
oranges  could  be  laid  down  here,  or  anywhere  in  Europe,  so  as  to  be 
sold  at  a  profit  to  the  growers,  if  proper  ste])S  were  taken ;  agencies 
opened  in  Europe  to  properly  and  quickly  distribute  the  fruit,  on  land- 
ing, in  all  the  nimorange-producing  territory. 

Lemons  retail  at  from  3  to  5  cents  each,  and  when  we  once  have  a 
surplus  to  ship,  Europe  can  be  made  to  take  a  good  portion,  because  we 
produce  as  good  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  quality  than  the  Itahan 
or  Spanish  article. 

There  is  room  in  Europe  for  many  American  products  and  manufac- 
tures, but  our  people  must  come  over  and  do  the  canvassing.  The 
consuls  will  put  them  on  the  track,  but  they  must  do  the  rest. 

The  following  wholesale  firms  are  dealing  in  American  products  in 
this  district: 

Iron,  sieelf  tools,  and  hardware  of  all  descriptions. — In  Zurich :  Baer  &  Co.,  Ernst 
Schochy  E.  Duhme-Keller,  Gebr.  Woemle,  Knechtli  &  Co.,  Jul.  Schoch  &  Co.,  G. 
Landolt,  Wolff  &  Weiss,  Gebr.  Pestalozzi  &  Co.,  A.  Bannwart,  Roetschi  &  Meier. 
In  Winterthur:  Hasler-Arben/.  and  Fritz  Marti. 

Woods  and  lumber, — In  Zurich  :  C.  Geissberger,  Theod.  Wiest,  Paul  Ulrich,  Wolff  & 
Aschbacher,  Gintzbur^er  &  Sohn,  Treichler  A  Co.,  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.,  Welti,  Heer 
&  Co.,  Oscar  Janka,  Isler  &  Co.,  Jos.  Durrer.  In  Winterthur:  Gebrueder  Masera. 
In  Horgen :  Conrad  Bauuiann. 

Furniture. — Meyer,  Mueller  &  Co.,  Welti,  Heer  &  Co.,  Ad.  Aeschlimann,  Osburg 
Stroebel,  Heinr.  Lips,  all  in  Zurich. 

Carpets, — Meyer,  Mueller  &  Co.,  Rahn  &  Oltramare,  Ad.  Aeschlimann,  Schoop- 
Bnergin,  Jaeger  &  Koch,  all  in  Zurich. 

Canned  goods  and  dried  fruits. — C.  Kggerling,  Thaysen  &  Co.,  Hornstein-Hagel, 
Consumvereiu  Zucrich,  L.  Roedl,  all  in  Zurich. 

IHcyles. — In  Zurich:  A.  Bannwart,  Ferd.  Schoenfeld,  M.  Bracco,  M.  Zueger-Morf, 
Hermann  Moos.  In  Winterthur:  Jos.  PAeghar.  In  Uster:  Gebrueder  Ruegg.  In 
Fraueufeld:  J.  U.  Ammann.    In  Schaffhaus^^n :  O.  Sc  T.  Amsler. 

Agricultural  innplements  and  tools. — A.  Bannwart,  (».  Landolt,  Baer  &  Co.,  Gebrue- 
der Woemle,  Jul.  Schooh  «fc  Co.,  all  in  Zurich. 

Provimons. — Consumvereiu  Zuerich,  Jons  Scheller,  Thaysen  &  Co.,  Lebensmittel- 
verein  Zuerich,  Ad.  Buehler,  C.  Eggerling,  L.  Roedl,  all  in  Zurich. 

Wines  and  brandies, — Bleuler  &  Co.,  A.  Holzhalb,  Steinmann-Vollmer,  S.  A.  Stn-  ' 
benrauch,  Mart.  Caflisch,  The  Continental  Bodega  Company,  Petzold  <&.   Braun, 
Feller- Villiger,  A.  Goebel-Stark,  Finsler  im  Meiershof,  all  in  Zurich. 

Machinery. — In  Zurich:  Baer  &  Co.,  Hans  Schwarz  &  Co.,  A.  Bannwart,  Wolf  & 
Weiss,  WiHy  Custer.    In  Winterthur:  Gritz  Marti  and  Kaegi  &  Co. 

Typetoriters  and  phonographs.— Alfred  BaerwoUf,  A.  Waltisbuehl,  Hans  Haederli, 
G.  Muggli,  all  in  Zurich. 

Organs  and  pianos. — Gebrueder  Hug,  Phil.  Fries,  J.  Muggli,  all  in  Zurich. 

(rratn.— Loosli  &  Hermann,  Jons  Scheller,  Waller  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ruegg- Wegmann, 
Hauser  &  Sobotka,  W.  Weiss,  Tenueubaum  &  Co.,  Max  Rhouheimer,  all  in  Zurich, 

Flour, — Ernst  Giesker,  Jons  Scheller;  in  Zurich. 
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Declared  exports  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Zurich  {including  agencies  at  Jarau  and 
Winterthur)  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1895  and  1896. 


Articles. 


1805. 


1806. 


Almninnm 

Beef  extract 

Brashes  

Cheese 

Cotton  embroideries 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Elastics 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Honsehold  effects 

Knit  goods 

Linen  goods 

Photographs 

SUk  bolting  cloth 

Silk  and  hidf-silk  piece  goods. 

Silk  and  half  silk  ribbons 

Silk,  span 

Soientiflc  instnunents 

Straw  goods 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Woolen  yams , 

Sondries 


$0,500.30 

14, 040. 53 
080. 43 

62, 860. 12 
2, 538. 11 

86,430.45 

6, 402. 33 

0,881.34 

2,001.72 

180, 172. 00 


5,032.00 

148,340.01 

2,270,980.37 

38,520.08 

14, 008. 48 

4,214.10 

047,607.02 

28, 500. 07 

118, 084. 28 

12,388.44 


Total. 


3.670,022.00 


$13,318.87 

840.10 

73,085.77 

1,732.44 

117.307.03 

1. 178. 20 

3, 205.  78 

1,123.20 

180,082.03 

3,502.00 

3,488.02 

117, 704. 17 

1,303,188.08 

28,504.02 

0. 872. 50 

6,400.20 

631.766.30 

17,785.50 

44,380.25 

4,002.28 


2,534,211.38 


BASLE.     Mr.  George  Gifford,  Consul. 

There  has  been  no  particular  change  in  the  outlook  for  American 
products  in  this  consular  district  during  the  past  year.  Progress  is  of 
course  slow,  but  perhaps,  something  more  might  be  accomplished  were 
American  dealers  to  open  earnest  correspondence  with  the  Basle  firms 
named  in  the  following:  list: 

Furniture. — A.  Bailie,  29  FreiestrMsse ;  F.  Brenner,  21  Steinenberg;  Heinr.  Hart- 
mann,  16  Leonhardsgraben ;  J.  J.  Pfister,  10  Mut.  Rheinweg;  Zehule^  Bussinger  & 
Cie.,  11  Konoulergasse. 

Lumber. — Baohofen  &,  Schild,  27  Kljngelberg;  Heinrich  Gessler,  105  Birsigstrasse; 
Joh.  Schaadt;  55  Pfeffingerstrasse. 

Hardware,  machinery,  ioolSf  stoves. — Adolf  Abt,  11  Untere  Rebgaese  (hardware, 
machinery,  tools,  stoves);  Hans  Schneebergor  <&  Co.,  8  Hutgasse  (tools  and  hard- 
ware); S.  Landier,  4  Marktplatz  (tools,  household  implements,  pumps);  R.  Reinle, 
79  Gerbergasse  (tools,  agricultural  machinery);  A.  8chenchzer,  19  Petersgrabeu 
(honsehold  implements,  stoves);  G.  Strahm,  38  Griefengasse  (tools,  agricultural 
machinery);  Ernst  Staehelin  &  Co.,  20  Leinhardsgraben  (typewriters,  bicycles); 
Ensen  Soller,  43  Clarastrasse  (tools,  machinery). 

Bicycles. — Importers  and  dealers:  Ernst  Staehelin  &  Co.,  20  Leonhardsgraben; 
Gustav  Brodbec-Pumpin,  113  Feldbergstrasse ;  Franz  Attendorfer,  68  Grenzacher-- 
strasse;  A.  Hoffman,  67  Steinenvorstadt ;  Jak.  Iten -Jenny,  55  Elsasserstrasse ;  Emil 
Knapp,  65  Steinenvorstadt;  Wassormanu-Siiifert,  21  Allschwylerstrasse.  Manufac- 
turers and  dealers :  Crebriider  Zucker,  7  Clarastrasse ;  Gebriider  Gueng,  43  Sperr- 
Btrasse. 

Meats  and  canned  goods. — Importers:  Jenny  &,  Kiebiger,  12  Sandgrubenweg;  S. 
Mary,  61  Gerbergasse. 

Declared  exports  from  Basle  consular  district. 


ArUoles. 


Abein  the 

Aniline  colors 

Argols 

Aapbalt 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Clothing,  knit 

Cotton 

Dyestnfiii  and  chemicals . 
PoznituTo 


1895. 


^,804 
896, 619 
4,766 
80,552 
16,976 
8,482 
59, 619 


187,937 


1896. 


$27,571 

878,719 

1,470 

25,188 

19, 875 

15,632 

48,329 

2,296 

123,796 

6,879 
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Declared  exports  from  Basle  consular  district — Continued. 


Articles. 

18d5. 

1896. 

Hides  and  Bkins 

$348,220 

$122, 401 

fCirsohwasser .......... .  .  ..          .     ......     ................... ..........^... 

237 

Photo>^aphio  instraznents 

8«0 

KacH 

1,594 
494,724 

Ri  ubons,  silk  and  mixed 

938,870 
151,822 
893,986 

Silk,  spun  waste - 

60,696 

Wa  tches  and  watch  material 

760,160 

Wool,  raw 

3,382 

MifffM^l Igneous-. ......  .....        <^....w,.,r«........Tr,......,.-......-<^. 

25, 192 

5,157 

Total 

3,101,095 

2,003,161 

GENEVA.    Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  Consul. 

The  year  1896  has  been  principally  remarkable  in  French  Switzerland 
for  the  anparalleled  rains  which  began  early  in  April  and  continued 
almost  unceasing  until  the  1st  of  November.  Among  other  serious 
results  of  the  b^  weather  was  the  complete  financial  failure  of  the 
Swiss  National  Exposition. 

The  city  of  Geneva,  whose  finer  hotels  and  shops  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patronage  of  foreigners,  also  felt  the  absence  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican tourists,  but  the  smaller  merchants  and  the  cheaper  hotels  and 
pensions  were  prosperous  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Swiss  them- 
selves, who  came  in  large  numbers  from  the  other  cantons  and  cities 
to  attend  the  exposition. 

The  trade  relations  between  French  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  during  the  year  have  not  been  materially  altered. 

As  everybody  perhaps  knows,  the'  principal  industry  of  French 
Switzerland  is  watchmaking,  and  there  was  formerly  a  tremendous 
market  for  all  grades  of  Geneva  watches  in  the  United  States.  In  so 
far  as  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches  are  concerned,  however,  this  large 
demand  no  longer  exists.  It  long  ago  became  evident,  and  even  the 
watchmakers  of  Switzerland  are  now  reluctantly  admitting,  that  the 
American  machine-made  watch  can  be  made  cheaper  than  the  Swiss 
hand-made  watch  of  similar  grade,  and  there  are  some  manufacturers 
here  who  would  even  admit  that  the  American  cheap  watch  is  a  better 
article  than  the  Swiss  cheap  watch. 

In  any  event,  the  exportation  of  cheap  watches  from  Geneva  to  the 
United  States  is  at  present  insignificant,  and  unless  conditions  change 
radically  and  unexpectedly,  there  will  ultimately  be  no  exportation  of 
cheap  watches  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  at  all.  In  the 
matter  of  the  exportation  of  high-grade  watches  and  movements  to  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1896  over  1896.  This 
increase  manifested  itself  entirely  during  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  table: 

Watches  exported  from  the  Geneva  district  to  the  United  States, 


Quarter  ending- 

1895. 

1896. 

March  31  

$15,304.20 
32,268.23 
42,741.17 
36.929.15 

$21,668.86 

JuneSO 

25  740.90 

September  30 

47, 980. 27 

December 31 ,-              ..  .- 

41,719.38 

Total 

127,242.75 

137, 104. 41 
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The  exportation  of  musical  boxes  from  French  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States  continues  to  show  a  slow  but  steady  decrease.  This  is 
due,  perhaps,  not  only  to  the  poorer  trade  conditions  at  home  in  recent 
years,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  musical 
boxes  are  beginning  to  satisfy  the  home  market.  In  1895,  there  were 
exported  from  French  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  musical  boxes 
to  the  value  of  $126,029.78.  In  1896,  these  exportations  amounted  to 
only  $118,619.84,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

There  was  also  a  falling  off  during  1896  in  the  products  of  milk 
(principally  Nestl6's  condensed  milk)  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  a  reduced  tariff. 

Altogether,  1896  shows  a  reduced  volume  of  exports  from  French 
Switzerland  to  the  United  States,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  table: 


Articles. 

1805. 

$127, 242.  75 
12«,  029. 78 
73,  276. 60 
38,635.90 
41,622.84 
17, 945. 70 

1896. 

WntchoB 

$137,104.41 

"M  uHicnl  boxe«    

118,519.81 

Milk  products 

58. 990. 21 

Leather 

81, 336. 34 

Hard WHre  ..................•..........>.■.•......................-..... 

37, 888.  56 

other  articles - 

18, 785. 82 

Total 

424,553.76 

402,  625. 18 

In  the  matter  of  imports  into  French  Switzerland  from  the  United 
States,  uot  a  great  deal  can  be  said.  However,  there  are  some  encour- 
aging signs.  Circulars  distributed  through  this  consulate  during  the 
year  have  resulted  in  small  demands  for  American  tin  plate  and  Ameri- 
can sole  leather,  and  if  a  satisfactory  trade  should  be  established  at  the 
outset  in  those  products,  there  will  be  demands  here  for  other  American 
goods.  Tradesmen  seem  to  feel,  instinctively,  the  increased  activity  of 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  extending  their  markets,  and 
are,  perhaps,  thinking  more  seriously  of  American  products  than  they 
have  ever  thought  belore.  From  this,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued  that 
there  is  hope  of  doing  some  business  in  certain  lines.  For  example,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  heretofore  reported,  that  a  market  for  American 
cheap  furniture,  and  particularly  for  office  furniture,  might  be  built  up 
here  if  a  proper  effort  were  made.  This  could  only  be  accomplished, 
however,  by  sending  energetic  agents  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  and  by  putting  down  samples  of  furniture  on  the 
ground.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  sell  by  photograph,  as  the  mer- 
chants here  have  an  idea  that  American  manufactured  goods  are  not 
substantial,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  buy  after  a  careful  ins])ection 
of  the  samples. 

In  this  connection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  to  do  business  in  Baropean  markets 
by  means  of  circulars,  catalogues,  and  other  printed  matter  be  advised 
to  have  all  such  literature  printed  in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  At 
this  consulate,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of  commercial  literature  most 
attractively  prepared  has  been  received,  but,  being  invariably  printed 
in  the  English  language,  it  has  been  of  almost  no  service  at  all.  The 
same  amount  of  literature,  if  printed  in  French,  would  probaly  have 
been  more  or  less  effective  in  attracting  business. 

Just  now,  American  bicycle  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  flooding 
Europe  with  attractive  catalogues  and  circulars,  but  they  are  all  printed 
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in  English  and  are  not  apt  to  accomplish  much.  Meanwhile,  however, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  American  bicycle  has  come  to  French 
Switzerland  to  stay. 

Up  to  abont  a  year  ago,  the  leading  dealers  have  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can bicycle  as  being  inferior  to  any  of  the  first-class  English  or  French 
machines.  They  had  the  idea,  just  as  they  have  of  American  furniture, 
that  the  American  bicycle,  although  gracefully  constructed  and  easy 
running,  was  neither  substantial  nor  durable.  Indeed,  it  was  with 
difficulty,  about  a  year  ago,  that  I  could  induce  the  head  of  a  leading 
bicycle  establishment  here  to  receive  the  representative  of  a  prominent 
American  bicycle  manufactory.  He  was  positively  convinced  that 
American  wheels  would  not  suit  his  clientele,  and  I  think  it  was  only 
out  of  civility  to  me  that  he  finally  accorded  the  agent  an  interview  and 
agreed  to  look  at  his  sample  machine. 

The  agent  was  such  a  live  man,  however,  and  the  machine  appeared 
to  such  good  advantage,  that  an  order  was  given  for  a  dozen  bicycles. 
These  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  and  they  gave  such  com- 
plete satisfaction  that,  during  the  summer,  this  one  firm  sold  in  Geneva 
120  of  the  same  bicycles,  including  several  tandems,  and  for  1897,  have 
given  a  very  large  order.  The  firm  will  hereafter  make  this  American 
machine  their  lesuier  even  over  the  English  and  French  machines  which 
they  have  heretofore  largely  handled. 

Great  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  during  1897  to  push  Ameri- 
can bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  in  Switzerland,  and  T  have  no  doubt  the 
market  will  be  largely  extended.  This,  however,  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  distributing  catalogues  and  pamphlets  printed  in  English, 
but  rather  by  the  presence  of  live  men  speaking  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages. 

Another  article  of  American  manufacture  that  has  met  with  more  or 
less  favor  in  this  district  is  the  typewriting  machine,  which,  during 
1806,  made  considerable  progress  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

American  lumber  dealers  have  also  endeavored  during  the  year  to 
do  business  in  French  Switzerland,  but  those  from  whom  I  have 
received  communications  have  been  advised  to  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Gairard  &  Go.  and  Ohristian  Gaf&nel,  at  Marseilles,  who,  from 
what  I  can  ascertain,  appear  to  be  the  chief  importers  of  lumber  for 
the  continental  market.  Messrs.  H^ritier  fils,  Buchs,  St.  Gall. ;  Beuz  et 
Meizel,  Kohrschach,  St.  Gall.;  Wetter  et  fils,  Eomanshorn,  St.  Gall.; 
Llithi,  Zurich;  Lamblet,  aux  Verri^res,  Neuchatel,  and  Haldimann, 
Wissler  &  Co.,  Goldbach,  Berne,  have  been  indicated  to  them  by  me  as 
the  chief  Swiss  houses  dealing  in  lumber. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  importation  of  watch  cases  from  the 
United  States  into  Switzerland  is  slightly  increasing.  It  is  impossible 
yet  to  know  the  figures  for  1896,  but  in  1895,  Switzerland  imported 
from  the  United  States  11,164  watch  cases  made  of  nickel  and  other 
commoner  metals,  of  a  total  value  of  134,000  francs  ($25,862);  7,412 
silver  cases,  valued  at  44,000  francs  ($8,492),  and  2,533  gold  cases, 
valued  at  62,000  francs  ($11,966). 

The  following  list  of  dealers  in  French  Switzerland,  in  the  various 
articles  therein  itemized,  may  be  of  value  to  any  American  merchants 
or  manufacturers  desirous  of  introducing  their  goods  into  this  consular 
district: 

Furniture. — At  Geneva:  Fabrique  Genevoise  de  Menbles,  me  du  Mont-Blano; 
Niestld-Rossier,  prom.  St.  Antoiue,  20;  £.  Rossier,  3  cours  des  Bastiuns;  £.  Veyys- 
si^re,  roe  des  PAquis,  22.    At  Lausaime :  Welti-Heer  &  Cie,  pi.  St.  Franyois. 
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Lumber, — ^At  Neuchiltel:  Mr.  Lamblet,  aux  Verri^res.  At  Geneva:  E.  Stephani, 
13  rue  Versoimex. 

Hardware,  machinery ,  tools,  etc. — At  Geneva:  Forestier  fr^res,  en  Tile,  Geneva, 
hardware  merchants;  A.  Betems  <&  Cie,  25  Cbantepoulet;  H.  Baud  &  Cie,  II  rue 
Verdaine;  Demierre  &  Cie,  6  rue  d'ltalie;  A.  Didier,  49  rue  du  Rh6ne;  Robert  Huf- 
Rchmid,  5  Boulevard  James-Fazj' ;  J.  Hussy,  112  rue  du  Rh6ne;  Odier  &  Moillier, 
rou  de  la  Tonr-de  File;  Ldchaud  &  Brolliet,  pi.  du  Molard.  At  Lausanne:  Fran- 
cillon  &  Cie,  rnelle  St.  Francois;  Ch.  Dizerens,  6  rue  Haldimand;  Louis  Dnbrit,  1 
rue  St.  Pierre;  Ed.  Mermier  &  Cie,  pi.  Grand-St.  Jean;  Schmidt  &  Koepfer,  10  rue 
Neuve.    At  Nyon:  Boldrini  &  Tavelli.    At  Vevey :  Ve  Courvoisier  &  file,  rue  de  la 

fare.     At  Fribourg:  Schmid  Baur  &  Cie,  145  rue  du  Pont-Mur^.     At  Neuchiltel: 
cbiirch  Bohnenblttst  &  Cie.     At  Locle:  Ch.  Matthey-Doret.    At  Bienne:  L.  E. 
Courvoisier  &.  Cie. 

Stoves, — At  Geneva:  J.  Belli,  28  rue  Verdaine;  H.  Chevallier,  24  Prd-FEveque: 
J.  A.  Belz,  Coulouvreni(>re,  7;  Pouille  fils  Aine,  23  rue  des  PAquis;  Trachsol,  Ldopola 
&  Cie,  rue  de  la  Croix  d'Or.    At  Lausanne :  J.  Weber,  Covaloup. 
Bicycle, — At  Geneva:  Bruel  freres,  10  boulevard  de  Phiinpalais,  10;  Louis  Dela- 

Sraz,  6  me  Saussnre ;  Quiblier  &  Hoftmann,  6  rue  Hoffmann ;  Regard  &  Cie,  6  me 
e  Lausanne;  Cycle-Hall,  mo  Gevray;  G.  Roeach,  boulevard  du  Th^&tre;  J.  van 
Leisen,  rue  de  la  Synagogue.  At  Lausanne:  Grandjeau  &  Cie,  rue  du  Midi,  4;  F. 
Hirt,  rue  de  la  Louve,  6 ;  Jones  &  Cie,  pi.  de  la  gare  du  Flon ;  Masson,  Joseph,  Grand- 
St.  Jean;  Wicky  freres,  9  route  du  Tunnel.  At  Fribourg:  Schmid,  Baur  &  Cie,  me 
du  Pont-Suspendn.    At  Neuchfttel:  Schurch  Bohneublust  «fe  Cie,  23  Cret. 

Canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  etc. — At  Geneva:  Barbior  Chabloz,  Grand-Quai;  Yung 
&,  Cie,  rue  des  AUemands ;  Haerlin  &  Cie,  me  de  I'Entrepot. 

Patent  medicines. — ^Pharmacie  Finck,  rue  du  Mont-Blanc;  Pharmacie  G.  Goegg, 
Corraterie. 

BERNE.     Mr.  John  £.  Hinnen,  Vice-Consul. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  IStli  instant,  as  to  the  results  of  consular 
efforts  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  Swiss  market,  I  can  say 
that  these  efforts,  in  regard  to  this  district,  consist  in  giving  infor- 
mation in  reply  to  the  numerous  inquiries  received  from  American 
manufacturers  in  all  lines,  and  in  distributing  catalogues  to  dealers 
here,  a  service  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  American  houses. 
Berne  is  not  a  great  market  for  foreign  products,  being  largely  an 
agricultural  state.  Farm  implements,  coal  oil,  meat  (which  latter 
article  suffers  a  great  deal  at  present  from  the  prohibition  by  several 
cantons  because  of  the  way  In  which  it  is  cured'),  conserved  articles, 
wheat,  kitchen  furniture,  cotton,  etc.,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
import  here. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  firms  in  Berne,  with  their  addresses,  deal- 
ing in  American  articles: 

Hardware. — ^J.  G.  Kiener,  Spitalgasse  35;  G.  Christen,  Spitalgasse  30;  G.  loho, 
Zeughaasgasse  20;  Th.  Meyer,  Marktgasse  34. 

Kitchen  furniture.— A  la  M^nag^re,  Marktgasse  9;  Siegrist-Gloor,  Nenengasse  24; 
R.  Steiger-ZoUer,  Marktgasse  46. 

Bicycles. — Hamherger  &  Co.,  Bnndesgasse  36;  Burger  &  Heimlicher,  Waisen- 
hausstr  16;  Rosner  &  Co.,  Marktgasse  47. 

Canned  goods,  fruits,  vegetable,  and  meat. — H.  Lndwig,  Marktgasse  61;  J.  Sommer, 
Zenghausgasse  31;  J.  Schiffmann,  Schauplatzgasse  35;  M.  Seiler-Gehrig,  Uraisen- 
hausplatz  16;  H.  Tschanz,  Kranigasse  69 ;  £.  Schulthess,  Komhausplatz  13. 

Cotton. — Mech.  Haumwollenspinnerei,  Felsenau. 

Wheat.— B,  Baer,  Christoffelgasse  6. 

ST.  GALL.     Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman,  Consul-General. 

The  consular  district  of  St.  Gall,  being  aliiiost  altogether  agricultural, 
has  afforded  during  tlie  year  1806,  as  during  other  years,  comparatively 
little  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods.  In  spite  of 
drawbacks,  however,  something  has  been  accomplished.    For  example, 


»  Pork  cured  with  borax  is  prohibited. 
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Messrs.  Aldin^jer  &  Weber,  of  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  have  undertaken  to 
handle  for  Switzerland  a  new  brand  of  oatmeal;  the  house  of  Heritier 
Fils,  of  Buchs,  Canton,  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  house  of  Wetter  &  Fils,  of 
Eomanshorn,  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  both  dealing  in  hard  wood,  have  asked 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  American  firms  handling  hard  wood 
and  pitch  pine;  moreover,  a  small  retail  concern  in  the  city  of  St.  Gall 
(Emril  Hausknecht)  is  making  the  exx>eriment  of  trying  to  familiarize 
its  customers  with  American  molasses,  maple  sugar,  and  baking  powder. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  wholesale  houses  in  this 
consular  jurisdiction : 

Agricultural  miichinery. — Victor  Fehr,  KarthauB-Ittingen,  near  t'raueufeld. 

Carpets, — At  St.  GaUen:  A.  Schuster  &  Co.,  H.  Knegg  Perry. 

Flour, — At  St.  Galleii:  Kmil  Kaiisknechtj  13.  Wierer. 

Furniture, — At  St.  Gallen :  KoUer-Bauer's  Sohn,  E.  Zahner-Wick  &  Sohn. 

Grocery,  canned  goods,  etc, — At  St.  Gallen :  L.  Mastrani,  Aldinger-Weber  «fe  Co., 
Schlatter  6l  Co.,  Ruber  Z.  Flasche,  I.  N.  OsterwaMer's  Sohne,  Tanner  &  Baamgart- 
ner,  Kmil  Hansknecht;  at  Herittau :  1. 1.  Tanner,  No.  212;  at  Frauenfeld:  Handschini 
&.  Co.  ;  at  Chur:  Caviezel  &  Co.,  Heine's  Erben. 

Iron,  steel,  tools,  stoves,  etc, — At  8t.  Gallen:  Fruhlicht  &,  Sturzeneffger,  I.  Debruu- 
ner-Hochrentiner,  Lemm-Marty,  Emil  Bruderer,  Gutknecbt  «fe  Co.,  P.  W.  Steinlin. 

Lumber, — At  Bncbs :  H<5retier  Fils,  Wetter  &  Fils,  Bregenz,  Austria;  at  Borscbach : 
Benz  &  Meizel ;  at  Romanshorn :  K.  Gintsburger  &  Co. 

Pianos  and  harmoniums, — At  St.  Gallen:  Gebrlider  Hang  &  Co.,  Zweifel  ife  Weber. 

Wheat, — At  Rorscbach :  Gebrlider  Hagemann,  Christ.  Haeberleiu,  Ignatz  Springer. 

Declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  St,  Gall  during  the  years  18'J5  and  1896, 


Articles. 


CheeM , 

Church  articles 

Cotton  embroideries 

Cotton  cloth,  plain  and  printed 

Curtains,  embroidered 

Handl..rt}hief8,  and  a  few  other  fancy  articles. 

Machinery 

Milk,  condensed . 


Laces,  silk  and  cotton. . 

Linen  cloth 

Postage  stamps  (used) . 
Silk: 

lk)ltinjj  cloth 

EmbroiderioH 

Ribbons 

Underwear 

Woolen  yams 

Misoollnneous 


Total. 


1895. 


$4,204 

222,611 

142, 402 

411,575 

217,  88H 

18, 137 

008 

127, 889 

1,605 

1,186 

70,000 
50, 818 
1,500 
16, 337 
4,227 
6,183 


K418 

3.174 

3,623,088 

133,045 

1,142,377 

1,220,438 

12,909 


7, 306, 644 


91,877 

0,565 

459 

75,048 
74, 982 
785 
881 
6,417 
3,716 


0, 504,  078 


Irving  B.  Kichman,  Consul- OeneraL 
St.  Gall,  February  J6',  1897. 
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SWISS  EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  Switzer- 
land during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


Articles. 


Sept.  30. 


AABAU. 

Bmshee 

ConBerres 

Crin  oline  cloth 

Elastics 

Knit  goods >    57,709.96 

Soientific  instnimentB I      2,099.23 

Silk  and  half  ribbons I    11.137.96 

Straw  goods 81,181.93 

Sundries 


$563.12 


'i: 


Total 152,692.20 


Aniline  colors 

Argots 

Cheese... 

Clothing,  knit 

I)ye8tu:ff8  and  chemicals. 

r  iirnitnre 

Hides,  salted 

Hibbons,  silk  and  mixed. 

Silk,  spun  waste 

Miscelliuieoas 


100,744 

1,173 

4,127 

27,297 

44,500 


Total. 


BSBNE. 

Cheese   

Milk  food,  mUk  sugar,  condensed  milk. 

Silk  tissues 

Straw  goods 

Sundries 

Underwear,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton 

Watches  and  watch  materials 

"Wood  carvings 

Horn  ware 


94,514 

259,458 

20,529 

3,150 


555,492 


147, 002. 61 


187. 76 
422.20 
002.30 
419. 15 
331.01 
561.63 
081.28 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


215,007.94 
245.540.59 


Increase 

Decrease I    30,532.65 


CHAUX  DB  FONDS. 

Absinth 

Asphaltnm 

Chocolate 

Collection  of  stamps 

Swiss  wine 

"VVine  yeast 

Watches  and  watch  materials. 


Total. 


OENBYA. 

Books 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

Chocolate 

Chromes 

Clothing 

Enamel  paintings 

Furs 

Hardware 

H(41ebore 

Household  gootls 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Masio  boxes 

Machinery 

Products  of  milk 

Physical  instruments  — 

Watches 

Wine 


13, 132. 50 

14,00:t.00 

2, 978. 59 

2, 400. 00 

607.60 

142.60 

228, 650. 89 


Quarter  ending- 
Dec.  31 


$254. 

981. 

240. 

817. 

28,276. 

748. 

12, 030. 

229, 136. 


56 


272,486.59 


89,997 
2,227 


9,307 
45,622 
6,158 
2,612 
159, 776 
25.677 
14,688  I 


Mar.  31. 


$354.73 


1,063.29 


39,605.97 

166.30 

14, 880. 75 

277,  feO.  88 


June  30. 


$181. 80 


24,336.07 

455. 13 

3, 370. 63 

37, 302. 27 
212. 30 


333,930.92 


117, 117 
506 


56, 473. 89 


15,569 
39, 672 

5, 565 

20.848 

208.550 

13, 979 

1,203 


110, 743 

1,018 
13.180 

8.001 
27, 552 

1,564 
18,830 
92,356 
13,256 

2,262 


356,064 


166,203.92 

387.54 

8, 550. 87 

3,952.45 

376. 35 

28,451.57 

2,824.22 

283.23 

651.38 


423,000 


288,762 


140,825.72  168,340.60 


3, 695. 50 
17,044.80 


1, 040. 10 
7,298.30 


23,039.98  , 
725.46  I 
418,26 
337. 36  I 


12, 268. 32 
2,490.12 


1,164.9 


211, 681. 53 
173, 372. 03 


38,309.50 


10,368.95 
7,638.00 


222. 98 


252, 650. 01 


186,067.08  I 
180,519.83 


192, 602. 42 
212, 119. 16 


5,667.25 


19,  516. 74 


9,833.80 
2,546.00  { 
1,006.26  j 


6, 197. 40 
7,638.00 
6, 146. 65 


62.94 


187, 361. 21     188, 323. 58 


TotaL 


$791.09 

981.98 

1,919.78 

1, 380. 46 

149, 928. 11 

3,468.92 

41,419.99 

615, 480. 97 

212. 30 


815, 583. 60 


418,601 
4,924 
17,307 
60,174 

157,346 
13,287 

136.804 

720,140 
73,441 
21,303 


1, 623, 327 


662,372.85 

•887.54 

29,474.23 

35,717.75 

1,378.65 

90,179.02 

12,370.81 

1.263.12 

3,235.00 


805,378.97 
811,551.61 


6,172.64 


39,534.65 

31, 825. 00 

11,031.50 

2,400.00 

895.52 

142.60 

856,985.69 


261, 915. 18     270, 879. 94     201, 649. 27  I  208, 368. 57  |      942, 814. 96 


I 


38. 05 


6,794.76 


3,340.61 


17, 737. 09 
44,733.07 

161.  73 
21, 776. 19 
2,580.51 
42, 741. 17 

584.60 


11. 


116.67 
34.35 
261.  32 
158.45 
782. 80 
808.30 
644.65 


439.60 
382.38 
892.32 


448.53 
694. 50 
929.15 
483. 85 


Total I  140,587.78  ,  136,136.86 


616.49 


592.70 


232.08 


10, 987. 91 


1, 282. 10 

193.00 

1, 767. 39 

23,992.48 


171.  77 
9, 950. 18 


1,536.50 


7,114.60 
22,  380.  58 


8, 971. 41 

951. 49 

21,633.86 


22, 132.  27 


25, 740. 90 
232.84 


70,628.21       89,852.24 


592.70 

616. 49 

116. 57 

72.40 

493.40 

158.45 

954.57 

39,601.24 

644  65 

6, 250. 21 

632.60 

32, 001. 36 

143,998.45 

161.73 

76,328.40 

6, 226. 50 

127.045.08 

1,301.29 


437,205.09 
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ExporU  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  eeueral  consulates  and  agencies  in  Stoitzer- 
Jand  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^^— Continued. 


Articles. 


HOROBN. 


Sept.  30. 


Quarter  ending- 
Dec.  31.        Mar.  31. 


Woolen  dress  goods. 

Catholic  devotional  articles $12, 354. 7(J     $10, 782. 09 

Cheese I      2..'5a5.e7        6,944.33 

Condensed  milk 13,678.87  |    18,238.49 

Machinery 


Silk,  in  pieces I  122.109.46  |  .'»3,660.22 

Silk  and  cotton,  in  pieces 147, 291. 53  123, 512. 20 

Silkribbons 417.46  1  13,025.96 

Silk,  spun 3,248.27  17,395.28 

Wine  and  spirits 426.72  1  177.12 

Miscellaneous 4,303.41  |  2,783.05 


WTNTERTHUR. 

Beefextrftot 

Cotton  embroideries 

Elastics 

Breedinganimals 

Gelatin 

Grease 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Knit  goods 

Scientific  iDstrnmenta 

Silk  and  half-silk  piece  goods. 

Swisspills 

Wines 

Woolen  yams .' 


/Total. 


ZURICH. 

Books , 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cotton  goods 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Household  effects , 

Knit  goods 

Oil  chromes 

Photographs,  colored 

Silk  bolting  cloth 

Silk  and  half-silk  piece  goods. 

Silk,  spun , 

Velvete 

Wines 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Woolen  yams 

Sundries , 


$10, 705. 68 
5, 575. 22 
4,914.57 
12,159.00 
6,643.71 
78. 999. 63 
110, 457. 62 
4,331.53 
24,  372. 99 


Total ,31)6.336,08  |  246,508.74 


8,154.17 


193.00 
1,041.89 


628.66 
6, 936. 58 


5,582.88 


2,319.64 


1.218.94 
246.59 


105.25 
1,014.87 

301.66 
6. 824. 73 

179. 10 
8,311.22 

643.66 
1,389.95 

708.55 


24.856.32  |    20.044.51 


140. 

4, 732. 

384. 

12, 185. 

123. 

1,833. 

10, 211. 


12,228.64 


760. 

38,356. 

647, 222. 

4.193. 

860. 


35,857.40 
3,924.30 


7,673. 

24,682. 

110. 


4, 757. 09 

126. 78 

1.454.68 

27, 191. 31 

475. 538. 20 

1, 067. 36 

684.60 

11.12 

6. 706. 49 

20,  277. 73 

842. 93 


1,045.19 


259, 105. 14 


Junes 


$4. 739. 57 
9, 015. 38 

12, 159. 00 
3, 600, 00 

13. 089. 68 

99,450.41 

1,836.84 

1, 936. 96 

797.86 

1,105.01 


TotaL 


$10,705.68 

33, 451. 58 

23.379.96 

56. 235.  36 

10,143.71 

267, 848. 98 

480,711.76 

19,611.79 

46,953.49 

1,401.70 

9, 236. 66 


147,730.70  i      959,680.66 


2, 779. 20 
473.27 


10, 687. 36 

630.41 

2,603.38 


17,082.62 


16,768.02 


1, 528. 56 
229.97 


131.86 


403.37 
4,027.60 

809.06 
1, 612.  71 

441.00 


12.461.93 
1,922.18 
246.50 
193.00 
1,278.50 
1.014.87 
1,333.69 

28.376.27 
1,621.57 

18,109.69 
1.084.6A 
1,389.96 
3, 028. 19 


9,177.63 


72,061.08 


15,877.64 


19,250.98 


11,766.58 


9, 330. 61 
451.20 
260.56 

4,461.58 


630.11 
33,646.30 
431,485.89 
2, 182. 85  I 
348.  36  I 


1,875.32 

2.5,814.84 

276,787.51 

2, 470. 03 

325.40 


11,228.46  I 
18,407.52    . 


1, 148. 67 
'i4.3.'20 


ToUl 762,979.24     591,467.63  ,  646,403.00  ,  338,465.65 


149.39 

48,606.50 

384.05 

76,624.46 

4.499.14 

2,094.06 

81, 196. 63 

126.78 

4, 221. 10 

125,006.48 

1,831.033.66 

10,823.04 

1, 619. 08 

11.12 

26.755.69 

63, 368. 12 

1,786.04 


2,228,305.42 


TURKEY 


INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  in  the  Turkish  Empire  are  on  the  decrease,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  native  capital  and  enterprise,  foreign  capital 
being  kept  away  by  unsettled  political  conditions.  A  few  factories 
exist  in  this  capital,  Constantinople,  viz,  factories  for  cotton  cloth, 
for  felt  hats  and  caps,  and  for  boots  and  shoes,  all  o.wned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Factories  belonging  to  private  individuals,  under  limited 
and  privileged  concessions,  are:  Ice  factory,  glass  factory,  brewery, 
paper  mills,  cotton  yarn  factory,  and  a  tobacco  factory,  the  latter  being 
administered  by  the  Ottoman  Tobacco  Monopoly  Company.  There 
are  also  several  flour  mills  and  tanneries. 
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DUTIES. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  imijorts  is  8  i>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  exports. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT   STATISTICS. 

The  only  official  statistics  on  the  imports  and  exports  at  this  place 
are  published  by  the  Turkish  custom-house  and  cover  the  period  of  the 
Turkish  financial  year,  ending  on  March  12.  The  last  statistics  pub- 
lished are  for  the  year  ending  March  12,  1893^,  and  are  herein 
inclosed.  No  later  statistics  have  been  x)ablished  yet,  and  the  reason 
of  the  delay  in  preparing  this  report  was  the  expecitation  of  obtaining 
the  new  statistics  for  the  year  1894,  which  will  not  be  published  before 
next  year.  These  statistics  are  given  bj'^  articles  and  a  recapitulation 
of  the  amounts  only  is  given  by  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  general  statistics  from  any  unofficial  source.  A  marked  decrease, 
both  in  imports  and  exports,  is  observed  since  last  year,  and  this 
decrease  is  continuous,  owing  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  to  the  recent  disturbances  in  this  capital. 

CURRENCY. 

There  are  no  changes  in  currency  or  in  the  United  States  gold 
value  of  the  monetary  unit,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  has  increased 
about  2  per  cent.  The  actual  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  \p  not 
known. 

GENERAL  PRICES. 

There  are  no  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  rates 
continuing  almost  the  same.  The  only  marked  rise  has  been  in  the 
grain  market,  the  price  of  wheat  having  gone  up  60  per  cent.  The 
price  of  bread  has  gone  up  25  i)er  cent. 

WAGES. 

The  existing  rates  of  wages  are  the  following:  Day  laborers  receive 
from  12  cents  to  44  cents  per  day,  according  to  their  capacity  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done;  domestic  servants  receive  from  tl.76  to 
$8.08  per  month;  mechanics  from  88  cents  to  $1.32  per  day;  factory 
operatives  from  44  cents  to  $1.32  per  day;  clerks  in  stores  from  $22  to 
$26.40  a  month;  bookkeepers  from  $26.40  to  $100  per  month;  railway 
employees  from  $22  to  $44  a  month. 

TAXES  AND  OCTROI. 

There  are  no  new  municipal  taxes,  octroi  duties,  eto.,  which  bear 
upon  American  trade.  The  only  octroi  duties  which  bear  on  American 
goods  are  those  paid  for  storage,  which  petroleum  is  obliged  to  pay. 
The  stores  were  built  several  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Bos- 
phorus  and  all  petroleum  merchants  are  required  to  keep  their  petro- 
leum there  and  bring  it  to  town  in  iron  boats  or  tanks  constructed  for 
this  purpose.    Only  a  small  quantity  is  allowed  to  be  stored  in  the 

( These  tables  were  printed  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1894  and  1895,  and  hence 
are  not  printed  herein. 
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capital.  The  duty  paid  for  storage  is  9  cents  per  case  for  the  first 
month  and  an  additional  chargeof  one- half  cent  for  every  other  month. 
Also,  a  charge  of  4  cents  per  case  for  transport  to  town. 

PRICES  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS. 

The  values  of  foreign  products  consumed  here  are: 


Articlea. 


Price. 


Beef perpoand. 

Canned  goods per  can. 

Coffee * per  pound. 

Ham do... 

Sugar do... 

Tea do... 

Pork,  frealr do... 

Ready-made  clothing per  suit . 

Shoes per  pair. 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods per  yard . 

Carpets  and  draggets sqaareyard. 


W).06to 

»0.08 

.14  to 

.44 

.20  to 

.26 

.20  to 

.25 

.03  to 

.04 

.28  to 

1.60 

.08  to 

.10 

2.50  to  2(5.00 

1.70  to 

6.00 

.08  to 

.75 

.10  to 

1.00 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  prospect  for  introducing  American  products  is  very  good,  but 
efficient  agents,  familiar  with  the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  trade 
methods  of  the  country  should  be  appointed,  and  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  credit  system. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Great  quantities  of  products,  such  as  carpets,  embroideries,  gum 
mastic^  gum  tragacanth,  mohair,  attar  of  roses,  opium,  sheep  casings, 
skins,  tobacco,  wool,  etc.,  are  exported,  and  all  of  them,  especially  car- 
pets, rugs,  opium,  mohair,  attar  of  roses,  and  wool  find  a  good  market 
in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  exports  from  this  consular  dis- 
rict  (Constantinople)  to  the  United  States  was  $2,619,833.12  for  the 
fiscsJ  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Internal  and  coastwue. — The  existing  transportation  facilities,  inter- 
nal and  coastwise,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  full  development  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  great  improvement  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
this  port  is  the  quays,  which  are  being  constructed  by  a  French  com- 
pany under  a  privileged  concession.  Part  of  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Galata  side  of  the  port,  beginning  from  the  arsenal 
to  the  first  outer  bridge,  and  is  used  by  some  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies. The  other  port  on  the  Stamboul  side,  from  the  Seraglio  point 
to  the  outer  bridge,  is  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  is  a  great 
enterprise  and  enhances  the  importance  of  the  port  of  Constantinople; 
but  as  trade  is  very  dull,  the  commercial  world  can  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  quays.  Besides,  the  dues  are  very  high,  no  under- 
standing having  been  anived  at  between  the  parties  concerned  for 
fixing  a  rate  of  duties,  and  for  this  reason,  shipping  keeps  away  from 
the  quays,  most  of  the  steamers  and  vessels  jpreferring  their  old  anchor- 
age on  the  buoys  and  the  landing  of  goods  in  lighters. 

Railways. — There  are  two  new  railroad  lines  recently  constructed  in 
European  Turkey  and  two  in  course  of  construction  in  Asiatic  Turkey; 
also  a  projected  railroad  line  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  railways  in  the  Turkish 
Empire: 

Bailroad  lines  in  working  order  in  European  Turkey,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  Asiatio 

Turkey, 


Lines. 


Mileage. 


■UBOPEAN  TUBKBT  AKD  BA8TBBN  BOUMSUA, 

Conatantinople-Adrianople-Bellova. 

AdrianoplOfDedeagatcli 

TimoYO'Tamboli 

Salon  ioa-Monastir 

Salonlca-UskabLlbiftche 

Uskab-Mitrovitza 

Junction  Constantinople-Dedeagatch-Saloiuca 

Total 

ASIATIC  TUBKBT. 

Smyrna- Alaohehir  (Caasaba) •••••• 

Alachehir-Sama 

Suburban  

Meaaine-Adana 

Moadania-Bronaaa 

Beirnt-Damascaa 

Jaffa-Jernaalein 

Haidar  Pacha- Angora 

Bakiahehir  Konia 

Alaguiol-Kutahia 

Smyrna*  Aidin  and  branohes 

Total 


362 


137 
205| 
75 
276^ 


1,20H 


l,i56i 


To  the  foregoing,  should  be  added  the  extension  line  from  Alashehir  to 
Karahissar  (156|  miles)  and  the  Beirut-Damascus-Biredjik  (310^  miles), 
both  in  course  of  construction  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Besides,  there  is  a 
projected  line  from  Angora  to  Uesarea,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  41Sf  miles, 
which  will  begin  next  near. 

A  newport — An  important  concession  was  granted  last  year  toa  native 
for  the  construction  of  a  port  in  the  island  of  Scio,  near  Smyrna. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  first-class  engineer  and  is 
progressing  very  satisfactorily.  The  island  of  Scio,  besides  its  his- 
torical importance,  is  the  only  gum  mastic  producing  region  of  Turkey; 
it  also  produces  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  olives,  and  almonds,  which 
have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  construction  of  this  port  will  be 
of  a  marked  advantage  to  the  islanders  and  all  those  trading  with  the 
island.    The  capital  invested  in  this  great  enterprise  is  all  Greek. 

Ocean. — The  actual  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States 
are  by  steamers  from  this  port  (Constantinople)  to  Liverpool,  Marseilles, 
Havre,  Genoa,  and  Hamburg.  The  goods,  on  reaching  these  ports,  are 
transshipped  to  the  ports  of  destination  in  the  United  States.  The 
time  occupied  in  transit  is  about  a  month,  or  forty  days.  The  rates  of 
freight  to  the  United  States  are  not  excessive,  being  from  $4.37  to 
$4.8G  per  ton,  dead  weight,  and  from  $4.13  to  $4.37  per  40  cubic  feet 
mea-surement. 

STATUS  OF  FOREIGKEBS. 

There  are  no  changes  in  rates  of  commercial  licenses.  There  are  no 
special  taxes  upon  foreigners,  except  the  real-estate  tax  and  school  tax, 
which  is  an  additional  tax  levied  on  real-estate.  There  are  no  changes 
in  status  of  foreigners  as  to  citizenship  or  civil  rights  except  those 
which  concern  the  naturalized  American  citizens  of  Armenian  origin, 
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.  who  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  Turkey.  By  a  receutly  published  decree 
of  the  Sultan,  no  Armenian  is  allowed  to  return  to  Turkey  if  he  has 
changed  his  uatiouality  and  assumed  foreign  citizenship. 

OOMMEBCIAL  CREDITS. 

The  periods  allowed  to  purchasers  vary  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  in  the  Persian  trade,  to  two  hundred  and  eleven  days. 
Legal  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  but  most  of  the  transactions 
are  based  on  12  per  cent.  In  business,  6  and  7  per  cent  interest  is 
charged  and  most  of  the  business  is  done  on  credit,  but,  owing  to  the 
precarious  condition  of  afEairs  for  the  last  twelve  months,  business 
dealings  are  at  a  standstill,  and  all  transactions  are  effected  on  a  cash 
basis. 

AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

The  introduction  of  United  States  inventions  and  mechanical  or  trade 
methods  can  not  be  accomplished  very  easily,  as  the  people  here,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their  primitive  notions  and  old  methods. 
It  will  require  great  exertion  and  great  economical  advantages  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  this  country  to  adopt  American  inventions  and 
trade  methods. 

CAUSES  OF  FINANCIAL  DEPRESSION. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  financial  prostration  which  has  pervaded  the 
business  circles  in  this  capital  is  the  incalculable  and  unwise  specu- 
lation in  Government  stocks,  bonds,  and  private  shares  of  all  descrip- 
tions, most  of  which  were  issued  by  the  le<ading  bank  of  the  Empire — 
the  imperial  Ottoman  Bank— an  institution  with  foreign  capital,  but 
governed  under  the  Turkish  laws,  and  amenable  to  the  Turkish  tri- 
bunals and  jurisdiction,  established  under  special  imperial  decree. 
This  bank  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000,  payable  in  gold  on  demand.  The 
bank  encouraged  speculation  and  people  were  induced  to  engage  in  it 
heedlessly.  Even  women  speculated.  The  reaction  was  not  long  in 
coming.  There  was  a  rush  on  the  bank  and  it  could  not  cash  the  bank 
notes,  as  the  shares  were  going  down  and  the  bank  was  obliged  to  sell. 
The  only  means  of  salvation  was  a  moratorium,  and  this  was  obtained 
from  the  Turkish  Government  by  the  director  general  of  the  bank,  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  an  Englishman.  The  moratorium  was  for  four  months 
and  the  bank  was  saved.  Its  position,  however,  is  not  the  same  now 
as  it  was  before  the  moratorium.  The  crisis  in  the  market  began  and 
was  in  full  force  during  the  political  disturbances  of  last  year,  and  the 
massacres  a  few  months  ago  brought  the  financial  condition  to  the 
present  acute  and  culminating  point,  diminishing  the  revenue  of  the 
Empire  very  considerably. 

Luther  Short, 

Conaul' General. 

Constantinople,  October  J26j  1896. 
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TURKISH  EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Value  of  exports  declared  for  the  United  Siatee  at  ConetanUnaple  and  Salonica  for  the 

year  ending  June  SO,  1890. 


Articles. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Attar  of  roftee 

Carpets  and  nigs 

Coc^Kina,  piercM 

Embroideries 

Gum  tragacanth 

Guts,  sheep 

Hemp , 

Mohair 

Kuts,  pistachio 

Opium 

Ore,  iron , 

Oriental  articles  and  bazar  goods. 
Paper : 

Cigarette 

Pure 

Koans 

Rubber,  waste 

Scammony 

Seed: 

Canary 

Millet , 

Silk,  raw 

Skins,  goat,  kid,  Iamb 

Tobacco , 

Wool,  sheep , 

Sundries 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30, 
1895. 


$44,209.93 
196, 954. 52 
8.  .'V88. 16 
5. 702. 71 
4. 455. 34 
1, 485. 04 


Dec.  31, 
1895. 


213.891.62 


Total. 


Skins 

Opium 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Millet  seed.. 
Tennel  seed . 


Total. 


50, 848. 35 

25,350.35 

9,751.74 

520.43 
3,819.72 
4,  720. 01 

370. 21 


10,671.56 


669.24 

10,311.63 

1, 278. 33 

246,691.48 

556.72 


$74, 393. 10 
272, 950. 16 


5,290.94 
22,018.76 
8,055.36 
163.54 
46. 408. 72 
401.56 
05,523.47 


3, 983. 80 


1. 656. 02 
11,417.03 


7, 168. 70 
319.08 


840, 037. 09 


41, 436. 00 

12,416.00 

156.00 

3, 838. 00 


47, 212. 26 

4.  410. 96 

212,465.92 

2,871.58 


Mar.  31, 
1896. 


151, 529. 54 
321, 427. 70 


7,657.23 

21,836.51 

1,071.31 


3, 138. 39 


27,043.93 

105,802.48 

5,743.79 


674.20 
13, 742. 79 
1, 780. 64 


8,506.49 
750.64 


8, 666. 52 

178.48 

10,235.04 


8.16,708.96  I  574,785.68 


57, 346. 00 


I 

114,366.00  ,  68,722.00 

34, 753. 00  I  1, 617. 00 

I  3,826.00 

3,421.00  1  3,504.00 

2, 641. 00  I  649. 00 

1,088.00    


June  30, 
1896. 


$27,533.44 
214,273.25 


12, 429. 61 
5,046.21 
8, 264. 78 


Total. 


39,348.96 


40,913.68 


3, 316. 95 


4,314.53  I 
9,004.46  , 
646.22  I 
458.16 

1,740.85  ' 


13, 842. 10 

1,322.71 

4,614.77 

330. 71 


$187,756.01 

1,005,605.63 

8, 588. 16 

31,080.49 

53,356.82 

18, 876. 49 

163.54 

302,787.69 

401.56 

214,329.43 

131,152.83 

22,796.28 

520.43 

10,464.47 

38,884.29 

2,797.07 

458.16 

28.085.60 

1.069.72 

669.24 

75, 032. 51 

7, 190. 48 

474,007.21 

2.759.01 


387.401.39     2,619,833.12 


31,874.00 


403.00 
964.00 


870.00 


156,269.00  ,    78,318.00  I    33,611.00 


825,544.00 


COMMERCIAL  SITTJATIOH  IH  TTJRKE7. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  as  an  inclosure  herewith  a  translation 
of  a  report  by  the  French  cousul,  M.  Eegnault,  on  the  commercial  situ- 
ation in  Turkey.  M.  Kegnault  was  sent  by  his  Government  in  the  early 
I)art  of  this  year  to  the  Levant  to  report  on  the  business  prospects  for 
French  merchants.  The  result  of  his  investigation  forms  a  most  valu- 
able document,  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  to  Americans  as  well. 
It  contains  such  a  mass  of  valuable  information  that,  seeing  a  German 
translation  of  it  in  the  Vienna  Haiidels-Museum,  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  present  it  to  our  own  manufacturers  in  an  English  version.  It  is  a 
guide  for  all  intending  exporters  in  the  East,  and  deserves  to  be  studied 
again  and  again. 

Theo.  M.  Stephan,  Consul, 

Annabero,  December  3,  1896. 
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[Translation.] 
THE  COMMERCIAI.  SITUATION  IN  TURKZST. 

The  assertion  that  the  insolYency  and  dishonesty  of  the  Levantines  are  greater  at 
the  present  day  than  formerly  is  not  correct.  Business  morality  seems  to  have  risen 
in  the  East  as  elsewhere,  at  least  in  commercial  circles.  Our  exporters  accommo- 
dat-ed  themselves  formerly  to  a  condition  of  thines  perhaps  less  favorahle  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  a  splendid  husiness.  Why  are  they  now  discouraged  ?  The  cause 
is  that  in  former  times,  the  profits  were  greater  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
our  products  and  the  unquestioned  preponderance  of  our  trade  and  shipping  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant.  One  should  put  up  with  a  small  loss  after  having  made  large 
profits.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  the  margin  of  profit  has  heen  narrowed  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  competition  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Our  countrymen  will, 
therefore,  no  longer  reckon  with  nn certainties,  but  seek  safe  transactions,  and  the 
majority  have  not  yet  discovered  how  to  iind  them  in  the  East. 

THE   PRESENT  CRISIS. 

Doubtless,  the  present  time  is  unfavorable  for  inducing  our  merchants  to  extend 
their  business  in  Turkey.  Some  moutbs  ago,  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  which 
the  Empire  has  ever  passed  through  broke  out  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  reach  an 
early  termination.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  merchants  must  be  advised  to  be 
cautions  rather  than  be  encouraged  to  further  sales;  but  after  the  settlemeut  of  the 
engagements  which  depress  the  market,  there  will  probably  be  a  revival  of  business. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  manufacturers,  who  seem  to  be  convinced  that  one 
can  only  lose  money  in  Turkey,  were  to  refuse  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
recover  their  former  position. 

SOLVENCY  OF  CERTAIN  KIRM8. 

In  normal  times,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  is  not  so  great  that  one  can  not 
enter  upon  regular  and  profitable  business  in  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  more  diflScult  here  to  ascertain  the  solvency  of  customers  than  in  the  West, 
where  property  is  stable  and  the  level  of  business  morality  is  higher.  Yet  this  prob- 
lem is  not  insoluble.  Even  in  Turkey,  there  are  solid  houses  which  are  careful  to 
fulfill  their  obligations.  These  are  generally  the  most  important  firms,  who  do  not 
play  tricks  for  the  sake  of  business. 

CREDIT  AND  RATE   OF  INTEREST. 

We  must  above  all  observe  that  a  house  which  demands  credit  is  not  on  that 
account  in  difficulties  or  of  doubtful  reputation.  In  a  country  with  little  capital, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  naturally  high.  In  Turkey,  the  large  banks  do  not  accept  even 
the  best  papers  below  7  per  cent;  the  rate  on  bills  of  exchange  is  never  below  12  per 
cent.  These  rates  are  raised  considerably  when  the  market,  in  consequence  of  a 
crisis  becomes  unfavorable.  The  most  solid  houses  thus  often  find  it  advantageous 
to  defer  their  payments  as  long  as  possible  and  to  balance  their  accounts  only  after 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  whether  it  be  through  a  fear  of  being  in  want  of  cash,  and  so 
being  forced  to  claim  the  help  of  the  bankers  for  other  demands,  or  whether  they 
wish  to  profit  from  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  interest  at  home  and  that  which  the 
seller  charges  and  which  they  accept.  In  this  way,  they  obtain  a  profit  which  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised. 

Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  a  cash  business.  The  manufacturer  or  nier- 
chant  who  brings  a  transaction  to  an  end  quickly  renews  his  capability  of  producing 
new  goods  or  of  enlarging  his  trad.e.  But  in  order  to  induce  the  customer  to  pay 
cash,  one  must  offer  him  a  discount  equal  to  the  profit  he  would  gain  bv  investing 
his  money  in  his  own  country  during  tne  usual  run  of  these  bills,  i.  e.,  four  months 
from  the  date  of  the  invoice.  For  this  purpose,  one  should  draw  at  thirty  days,  with 
not  less  than  3  per  cent  discount.  One  of  our  most  important  manufacturing  houses 
lost,  I  am  told,  an  excellent  customer  in  Salonica  because  it  insisted  upon  a  cash 
discount  of  only  2  per  cent. 

LIMITS  OF  BILLS. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  most  solid  firms  in  the  East  are  often  forced  to 
claim  long  terms.  But  is  it  necessary  to  grant  six  or  eight  months'  credits,  as  some 
of  our  competitors  do?  We  do  not  think  so.  Those  who  buy  at  such  a  long  term 
know  that  the  amount  of  their  invoice  has  been  increased,  both  on  account  of  the 
interest  on  capital  for  the  long  period,  and  also  on  account  of  the  risk.  To  buy  on 
such  terms  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  are  unable  to  do  otherwise,  because  they  require 
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the  money  which  they  oh  tain  hy  the  sale  of  the  goods  for  4;he  fnlfiUment  of  other 
obligationB,  or,  in  a  word,  that  they  do  not  popsess  the  means  necessary  for  the  busi- 
ness they  carry  on.  These  are  generally  dangerous  customers.  Nevertheless,  six  and 
eight  months'  credit  are  frequently  allowed  hy  a  great  number  of  German,  Swiss, 
and  Austrian  exporters.  The  latter  grant  even  a  credit  of  nine  months  in  Bulgaria, 
but  raise  their  prices  by  40  to  50  per  cent.  If  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  Bee  their 
first  deliveries  paid  for,  they  can  work  on  without  fear  of  the  final  insolvency  of  the 
customer.  Such  operations,  however,  are  not  to  be  advised,  nor  do  they  correspond 
to  the  customs  of  our  commercial  circles.  Long  bills  should  therefore  be  refused, 
not  only  because  they  prevent  for  a  Jong  period  the  circulation  of  the  capital,  but  also 
because  they  enable  customers  to  receive  the  goods  of  several  orders  before  the  first 
draft  is  paid.  The  seller  may  thus  be  serving  an  insolvent  purchaser.  If  he  has  a 
doubt,  he  will  be  induced  to  continue  his  deliveries,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  for 
the  previous  bills,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  credit  later  on ;  in  other  words,  of  running 
after  his  money.  Besides,  at  such  long  terms,  the  most  solid  firms  can  be  ruined  by 
unusual  events.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  firms  which  operate  onlv  with  endless 
credit,  constantly  renewed  by  the  manufacturers  f  These  are  hopelessly  at  the  mercy 
of  local  circumstances. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases,  therefore,  should  credits  longer  than  four  months  from 
the  date  of  the  invoice  be  allowed.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  who 
have  been  consulted  at  ueveral  places.  During  this  time,  the  merchant  must  have 
sold  the  greater  part  of  his  goods,  and  consequently,  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them. 

NECESSITY  OF  KNOWING  THE   SOLVENCY  OF  CASH  BUYERS. 

If  it  frequently  happens  that  solvent  houses  claim  credit,  it  also  occurs  that  insol- 
vent customers  propose  payment  on  demand.  In  the  latter  case  the  seller  is  by  no 
means  protected  against  all  risks.  Payment  on  demand  is  payment  on  the  delivery  of 
the  bill  of  lading  or  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  But  the  rascal  does  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  the  goods  for  a  reason  more  or  less  plausible,  often  without  any  cause  whatever, 
and  then  to  demand  a  reduction  of  price  varying  from  10  to  33  per  cent,  in  order  to 
be  induced  to  accept  the  goods.  He  knows  that  the  seller,  if  he  refuses  this  offer,  is 
obliged  to  bear  the  expenses  for  carriage,  return,  unloading,  storage,  or  duty,  besides 
extra  expenses.  He  knows  quite  well  that  the  goods,  if  offered  under  snc4  oircnm- 
stances  to  another  house  at  the  same  place,  most  submit  to  a  reduction  of  price  equal 
at  least  to  the  abatement  he  demands  from  the  seller;  consequently,  he  has  great 
chances  of  eff'ecting  his  dishonorable  speculation.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  cash 
as  well  as  in  credit  transactions,  to  have  exact  information  befordumd  of  the  sol- 
vency and  commercial  reputation  of  the  customer. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE   CLAIMS  OF   CERTAIN  SELLERS — DANGERS  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Certain  French  manufacturers  who  suffered  from  such  objectionable  proceedings 
as  have  just  been  described  refuse  to  supply  their  goods  before  payment  of  the  price 
and  other  expenses.  This  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  doubtful  customers,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  annoyance  to  others,  and  weakens  business  connections  in  general.  What 
does  it  matter?  it  may  be  said.  Where  is  the  advantage  of  exporting  to  a  country 
where  the  length  of  credit,  the  chicanery,  and  the  insolvency  of  purchasers  endanger 
every  transaction?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  our  industry,  if  the  opin- 
ion gains  ground  that  we  may  neglect  our  relations  with  the  East.  These  countries, 
especially  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  are  progressing.  Statistics  show  that  our  sales 
remain  stationary,  while  the  exports  of  other  countries  thither  increase  from  year  to 
year.  If  our  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  obtain  new  markets  and  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  home  market,  which,  though  it  off^ers  safer  transactions,  is  constantly 
becoming  narrower  through  local  competition,  they  must  also  venture  a  trial.  Com- 
mercial travelers  who  visit  the  East  frequently  are  already  spreading  the  report 
that  French  goods,  on  account  of  the  great  cost,  of  production,  must  of  necessity  be 
sold  very  dear,  and  that  they  can  not  compare  witn  their  own  articles  at  the  same 
prices.  In  support  of  this  statement,  which  makes  a  lively  impression  upon  the  pur- 
chaser, who  is  always  desirous  of  buying  cheaply,  they  refer  to  our  newspapers  and 
comment  on  the  answers  of  our  manufacturers. 

Some  of  these,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  the  desired  samples  of  goods, 
declare  that  all  their  products  are  required  in  other  markets  or  that  they  have  com- 
mitted their  exclusive  representation  to  a  local  agent.  Some  declare  in  a  brusque 
manner  that  they  have  decided,  after  the  losses  they  have  suffered  from  the  dishon- 
esty of  customers,  to  export  only  for  cash  payment.  It  is  not  realized  in  France 
what  an  unfavorable  effect  these  contemptuous  replies  may  have  on  our  export  trade. 
National  pride,  very  powerful  in  new  States,  as  the  Balkan  countjries,  is  thereby 
offended.  The  receivers  of  such  letters  exert  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  reprisaL  to 
import  German  articles  into  the  country.  They  praise  the  facilities  which  the  uer- 
mans  grant  aud  the  pleasant  business  relations  one  can  have  with  "diem.  Thus,  we 
have  lost  ground  in  tnis  market.    It  is  time  to  struggle  for  it  again,    i     OOO I P 
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COMMKBCIAL  RBPBXBENTATIVE8  IN  THK  EAST. 

Many  French  mAnnfaotniers  would  show  themselveB  inclined  to  export  to  the  East 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  know  the  good  houses.  How  can  these  be  distingaished 
ftom  the  bad  onesf  The  safest  way  is  to  be  represented  in  the  chief  places  where 
one  does  business  b^y  a  serious  agent.  In  the  Levant,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
pense with  such  an  intermediary.  The  majority  of  our  exporters,  it  is  true,  complain 
of  their  agents,  whom  they  accuse  of  ignorance  and  dishonesty.  The  cause  of  this 
is  that  they  have  not  been  careful  in  the  selection.  In  fact,  they  frequently  trust 
the  choice  of  their  agents  to  mere  accident,  and  accent  without  suspicion  those  who 
oft'er  themselves  or  are  recommended  to  them.  And  this  happens  chiefly  in  coun- 
tries where  a  merchant  should  be  extremely  careful  before  he  trusts  auy  person 
who  can  so  easily  lead  him  into  unlucky  business  transactions.  In  Turkey,  espe- 
cially, every  individual  who  has  ac(juired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  who  has  neither  a  vocation  nor  means  of  existence,  establishes  himself 
w  i  thont  consideration  as  agen  t.  He  tak es  from  the  * '  Bot ti n  "  the  addresses  of  th e  great 
French  houses,  and  makes  them  his  offers  on  letter  paper  bearing  a  seductive  bead- 
ing. In  case  of  need,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  give  references.  The  French  manufac- 
turer frequently  neglects  to  make  inquiries  and  accepts  the  orders  which  the  agent 
has  secured  through  some  relative  or  friend.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  agent, 
without  morality  or  principle,  will  show  himself  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  cnoice 
of  his  customers.  His  principal,  he  will  draw  into  unfortunate  transactions.  The 
latter  then  thinks  of  making  inquiries  of  the  references  mentioned  to  him  by  the 
energetic  agent,  who  was  at  first  so  devoted,  but  whose  conduct  now  so  strongly 
excites  his  suspicion.  The  hanks  to  which  he  applies  usually  answer  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  is  unknown  to  them  or  *'has  a  bad  name,''  and  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  refer  to  them.  In  case  the  reference  given  is  that  of  a  commercial  firm 
established  in  the  country,  the  latter  will  not  venture  to  disavow  a  fellow-country- 
man, but  will  even  support  him,  just  as  one  comes  to  the  assistance  of  an  unfortunate 
relative.  In  order  to  excuse  him,  they  will  point  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
market.  It  is  only  then  that  the  Frenchman  remembers  that  there  is  a  French  consul 
in  the  town  inhabited  by  his  agent.  He  no  longer  hesitates  to  appeal  to  him  for 
protection.  What  can  the  consul  do  f  Ascertain  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor,  inter- 
vene, in  order  to  arrange  a  compromise,  which  will  be  kept  more  or  less  conscien- 
tiously, or  give  the  name  of  a  lawyer— a  very  unsatisfactory  solution,  which  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  satisfy  the  complainant.  The  deception  is  frequently  less 
clumsy.  The  agent  is  so  clever  as  to  refer  to  those  firms  only  with  whom  he  does  a 
regular  business.  These,  when  asked  for  information,  express  themselves  in  the  most 
favorable  manner.  He  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  firms  which  he  has  injured.  It 
may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  most  cases,  references  are  not  the  means  best  adapted 
for  keeping  clear  of  bad  agents. 

GOOD  AGENTS. 

Yet  in  every  place  of  importance,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  good  agents.  These 
are  acquainted  with  good  customers  only  and  have  connections  with  no  others. 
They  recommend  only  safe  business.  If  a  case  appears  doubtful  to  them,  they  will 
consider  it  their  duty  before  giving  orders  to  inform  their  correspondent  of  the  fact 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  responsible.  They  will  have  him  make  inquiries  and 
consider  the  matter.  Bad  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  know  and  recommend  only  bad 
customers.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  since  the  beginning  of  my  mission  to 
observe  this  fact,  and  only  lately,  a  St.  Etienne  manufacturer,  whom  I  questioned 
about  bis  business  in  the  East,*confirmed  my  view.  He  said  to  me,  ''For  several 
years  I  did  a  wretched  business  in  Constantinople;  my  purchasers  were  chicaners, 
bad  payers,  if  they  paid  at  all.  I  asked  myself  if  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  give  up  this  place.  I  was,  moreover,  dissatisfied  with  my  agent.  Two  years  ago, 
I  changed.  Since  then,  I  have  done  a  regular  business.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  in 
the  orders  addressed  to  me,  I  have  not  found  the  name  of  any  of  my  former  custom- 
ers; my  agent  does  not  deal  with  them.  I  have  quite  a  new  connection,  with  which. 
I  am  very  much  please<l,  and  I  should  only  like  to  extend  my  business  under  these  cir- 
cumstances." **  Indeed,''  I  replied,  *'  vour  representative  is'known  to  be  an  honorable 
man  who  deals  only  with  good  firms.'' 

CHOICE  OF  AGENTS. 

One  should,  therefore,  not  choose  an  agent  so  lightly.  Before  trusting  him  with 
his  representation,  the  manufacturer  should  make  use  of  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to  him :  he  should  make  inquiries  of  the  houses  which  deal  with  him,  of 
the  French  chamber  of  commerce,  of  our  consul,  and  of  banking  institutions.  As 
far  as  possible,  French  agents  should  be  chosen.  Though  these  are,  unfortunately, 
not  very  numerous  in  the  East,  our  colonies  consist,  in  general,  of  good  people.    A 
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Frenchman  offers  for  a  French  house  more  guarantees  than  any  foreigner,  and  espe- 
cially more  than  the  native.  He  is  amenahle  to  the  authority  of  the  consulate, 
which  can  intervene  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences.  In  the  case  of  a  law- 
Suit,  he  is  subject  to  French  jurisdiction,  which  applies  our  laws.  We  may  further 
observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  'find  agents  in  the  East  who  will  receive  a  del  credere 
commission  and  have  cash  at  their  disposal,  or  are  favored  with  a  bank  credit.  Few 
agents  can  meet  these  req  nireraents.  'Those  who  take  a  del  credere  content  themselves, 
without  really  bearing  the  responsibility,  with  an  increase  of  the  invoice  by  2  to  3 
per  cent,  and  offer  their  correspondent  no  further  security,  for  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  cover  the  risk  undertaken.  That  which 
should  be  expected  of  an  agent  above  all  is  a  moral  character  and  a  reputation  for 
thorough  honesty. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BUSINESS  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  EAST. 

For  the  choice  of  an  agent,  it  is  advisable  for  the  manufacturer  to  visit  the  country 
himself,  or  to  send  a  person  there,  upon  whose  judgment  he  can  thoroughly  rely,  in 
order  to  estimate  correctly  the  ability,  energy,  and  reputation  of  him  to  whom  he 
8S  about  to  intrust  his  representation.  It  is  true,  this  course  is  not  acceptable  in 
France.  But  is  it  not  better  to  undertake  a  journey  of  this  kind  to  avoid  bad  busi- 
ness, than  to  be  obliged  to  do  so  later  on,  in  order  to  recover  doubtful  claims?  Yet 
many  of  our  countrymen  follow  the  second  method.  Besides,  to  visit  the  markets 
frequently,  is  not  this  the  right  way  to  know  them  and  to  do  a  profitable  business 
there?  Other  countries  do  not  neglect  this.  Our  consuls  are  incessantly  com- 
plaining in  their  reports  of  the  rare  appearance  of  our  commercial  travelers.  They 
declare  their  willingness  to  assist  newcomers  and  to  give  them  information.  I 
have  repeated  these  proposals  constantly  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the 
manufacturers  whom  I  visited  personally.'  However,  this  idea,  which,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  now  more  favorably  received  than  formerly,  has  not  hitherto  been  car- 
ried out.  Our  manufacturers  fear  to  rush  into  fruitless  expense.  They  also  think  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East  is  necessary,  whereas,  their  competitors  in. 
the  East  speak  chiefly  French,  a  language  which  is  there  the  surest  means  of  making 
oneself  understood. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  plans  for  cheapening  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Levant,  one  of  them  being,  especially  for  the  more  important  industrial 
centers  of  France,  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies  of  manufacturers,  who 
produce  various  articles,  and  can,  consequently,  be  represented  by  one  traveler  and 
share  the  traveling  expenses. 

PKECAUTIONAKY  MEASURES — COLLECTION  OF  BIIJLS. 

If  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  good  agent,  to  avoid  bad  business,  it  may  also  happen 
that  an  agent  whom  one  considered  excellent,  is  indifferent  or  bad.  The  first  rule 
should  be  that  the  agent  should  never  be  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  bills. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  banks  for  a  commission  of  one-fourth  per  cent.  In 
this  way,  not  only  is  the  risk  of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  the  agent  avoided,  but 
the  position  of  the  latter  is  also  improved.  It  is  all  the  more  easy  for  him  to  escape 
the  importunity  of  a  customer  who  demands  an  extension  of  time  or  offers  part 
payments. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  agent  should  never  order  the  goods  for  his 
own  account.  The  agent  has  immediately  to  give  the  name  of  the  buyer.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  a  new  one,  the  agent  will  give  exact  information  regarding  the  new  customer's 
position  and  means;  but  the  seller,  also,  must  carefully  seek  information  for  himself 
before  the  execution  of  the  order.  There  are,  as  is  already  stated,  several  informa- 
tion bureaus  which,  in  certain  places  in  the  East,  are  very  well  represented,  though 
they  may  be  badly  represented  in  others.  In  the  latter  case,  the  information  may 
become  dangerous,  especially  if  given  under  the  influence  of  the  customer  himself. 
One  must  not,  therefore,  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  information  given  by  the 
bureaus.  The  French  chambers  of  commerce,  especially  that  in  Constantinople, 
gives  information  derived  from  the  best  sources.  Our  consuls  are  empowered  to  fur- 
nish this  as  "confidential,"  either  directly  or  through  the  ministry  of  commerce. 
The  large  banks  in  the  East  also  supply  the  information  to  tbose  concerns  in  I*>ance 
which  are  in  business  relations  with  them.  Thus,  there  is  no  lack  of  means  of  infor- 
mation. If  the  statements  are  not  q  uite  clear,  caution  is  ad  visable.  In  order  to  keep 
posted  as  to  the  position  of  a  firm,  it  is  well  to  make  fresh  inquiries  from  time  to 
time,  especially  after  a  crisis.  If  the  manufacturer  sends  a  traveler,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  customers.  In  doubtful  caflce, 
he  will  have  to  insist  upon  guarantees. 
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DISHONESTY  OF  PURCHASERS. 

We  have  jast  spoken  of  the  solvency  of  the  buyer.  Let  us  now  examine  the  second 
complaint  of  our  exporters,  a  complaint  which »  still  more  than  the  first,  keeps  them 
away  from  this  market.  This  is  the  dishonesty  and  the  tendency  to  trickery  which 
they  meet  only  too  ftrequentl^  among  their  customers  in  the  East,  where  the  proverb 
applies:  ''Every  good  payer  is  a  chicaner.''    Still,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  avoid  dis- 

Sutes.    These  arise  almost  always  through  an  oversight  of  the  seller,  of  which  the 
uyer  hastens  to  take  advantage. 

LAWSUITS  AND  FAILURES. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  prime  rule  that  a  compromise  is  preferable  to  a  lawsuit. 
In  the  East,  the  latter  is  expensive  and  endless.  If  the  two  contesting  parties  are  of 
different  nationalities,  the  expenses  and  the  daration  of  the  case  depend  upon  the 
lawyers,  and,  in  a  word,  never  reach  a  conclusion.  If  judgment  is  finally  given,  it 
is  expected  that  the  defeated  party,  if  solvent,  will  at  length  submit;  in  case  of 
insolvency  or  doubtfulness,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  issue  a  decree  of 
bankruptcy  against  him.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Turkey,  however  high  the  assets 
may  be,  scarcely  ever  more  than  15  per  cent  is  paid.  In  Bulgaria,  the  minimum  is 
usually  25  per  cent.  In  both  countries,  the  receivers  adjudge  the  greatest  part  to 
themselves.  The  debtor  arranges  matters  secretlv  with  the  native  creditors,  and 
only  the  '' wicked  foreigners,''  who  forced  him  to  hie  a  petition,  must  bear  all  the 
consequences.  If,  therefore,  a  compromise  is  more  advantageous  than  a  lawsuit,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  di  faculties  of  such  a  suit,  one  must  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
himself  from  trickery.    Reasons  for  such  may  be  taken  from — 

1.  Delay  in  the  delivery. — The  seller  has  bound  himself  to  deliver  in  a  certain  time; 
he  does  not  i\ilfill  his  promise :  the  goods  arrive  too  late,  and  are  refused  acceptance. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  fault  of  delay  can  not  be  always  ascribed  to  the  ship- 
pine  companies.  These  state  expressly  in  the  bill  of  lading,  whether  the  goods  will 
be  forwarded  by  the  vessel  ready  to  sail  or  the  next  following.  If  the  vessel  is  a 
mail  steamer,  one  can  approximately  foretell  the  time  of  delivery  from  the  time  of 
the  departure.  If  it  is  not  such  a  steamer,  the  company  can  let  their  first  ship  start 
when  they  please;  the  sender  has  only  the  right  to  claim  that  his  packages  do  not 
go  off  by  the  second  ship.  He  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  complain.  To  support  this,  a 
fact  may  be  mentioned,  which  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Constantinople  states.  A 
vessel,  conveying  a  cargo  destined  for  sale  by  auction  on  the  Ist  of  January,  called  at 
Marseilles,  to  wait  for  new  freight.  Here  it  was  delayed  twenty  days  aud  arrived 
without  increasing  the  speed,  on  the  12th  of  January.  It  was  too  late  for  auction. 
This  proceeding,  which  may  have  brought  in  some  few  hundred  iirancs  to  the  com- 
pany, cost  a  far  greater  sum  to  the  seller,  who,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  bill 
of  lading,  could  not  make  a  complaint. 

Even  if  no  limit  is  fixed,  one  should  not  delay  the  delivery.  A  business  man  buys 
an  article  because  he  requires  it.  If  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time,  he  is 
forced,  as  he  is  not  supplied  with  it  and  does  not  wish  to  bo  unable  to  sell  at  the  due 
time,  to  order  elsewhere,  and  naturally,  as  the  matter  is  urgent,  on  less  favorable 
terms.  He  is  enraged  with  the  first  seller,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  if  he  can 
not  immediately  use  them,  and  if  a  chicaner,  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
refuse  to  accept  them.  If  he  accept  them,  the  seller  loses  the  profits  from  a  business 
which  was  con  eluded,  with  a  competitor  and  which  he  woula  probably  have  made 
later  on,  if  the  ffoods  had  been  delivered  at  the  right  time. 

2.  Packing. — This  should  be  without  fault.  Lightermen,  especially  in  the  East, 
are  only  too  apt  to  injure  badly  made  cases.  The  shipping  companies  have  usually 
the  express  statement  in  their  bills  of  lading  that  tbey  are  not  liable  for  the  break- 
age of  fragile  articles.  This  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of  disputes  between  the  sender 
and  the  receiver.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Germans  scarcely  ever  make  extra 
charges  for  packing. 

3  C,  i.f,  «ai«8.— The  conditions  of  sale  should  be  exactly  specified.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, one  should  sell  only  c.  1.  f. ;  that  is,  the  price  of  the  goods  should  contain  cost, 
insurance,  and  freight.  This  expression  must  not  be  confounded  with  free-on-board 
sales.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  seller  likewise  pays  insurance,  but  also  takes 
the  risk  of  the  journey  upon  himself.  In  a  c.  i.  f.  sale,  the  goods  go  at  the  riuk  of  the 
buyer,  who  becomes  the  owner  at  the  moment  of  concluding  the  agreement.  The 
seller  is  freed  from  all  obligation  when  he  has  delivered  the  goods  in  good  condition 
in  the  port  of  shipment  and  paid  the  costs  of  freight  and  insurance.  The  buyer  has 
to  furnish  the  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  commercial  court  in  Marseilles  has  decided 
that  the  opinion  of  experts  should  be  taken  in  the  port  of  shipment  in  a  case  where 
the  quality  of  the  goods  is  complained  of. 

4.  Marine  insnrance.—On  this  point,  the  seller  is  relieved  from  all  further  obligations 
when  he  has  insured  in  the  port  of  shipment,  according  to  custom,  ''free  from  par- 
ticular average.'^    Yet  the  sender  will  do  well  to  inform  the  receiver  of  the  terms  of 
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the  policy  which  he  signs.  If  the  latter  finds  them  inadequate,  he  will  he  ahle  to 
arrange  for  a  more  satisfactory  one.  In  this  way,  all  disputes  over  the  bearing  of 
the  insurance  and  the  amonnt  of  compensation  assigned  in  case  of  average  are 
avoided.  The  buyer  will  arrange  with  the  company  if  the  matter  goes  so  far.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that,  in  France,  only  a  few  companies  insure  particular  avera||^. 
They  limit  themselves  to  general  average,  which  occurs  less  frequently.  The  foreign 
companies,  on  the  other  nand,  conclude  agreements  of  the  former  kind.  Some  go 
even  so  far  as  to  undertake  the  risk  of  average  suffered  from  dampness  by  metals 
packed  in  cases,  although  the  packing  may  be  uninjured.  In  the  case  of  a  c.  1.  f. 
salOy  therefore,  the  seller  runs  no  risk  against  which  he  would  not  be  covered.  His 
customer  profits,  moreover,  from  his  experience  in  shipping  matters. 

5.  Agreement  of  the  poods  toiih  the  order, — The  goods  should  conform  to  the  order. 
The  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  a  want  of  agreement.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  orders  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  according  to  the  samples  shown. 
In  the  case  of  stuffs,  one  should  require  a  confirmation  of  the  order  by  means  of  a 
sample  piece  of  the  same  breadth.  If  for  any  reason  the  manufacturer  can  not  carry 
out  the  order  exactly  according  to  the  sample,  he  should  inform  the  customer  and 
obtain  his  consent  to  the  delivery  of  a  similar  article.  By  acting  otherwise,  one 
exposes  himself  to  lawsuits. 

6.  Text  of  the  draft  and  terms  of  acceptance, — The  draft  should  be  made  out  in  gold 
francs,  payable  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  for  sight  bills  on  Paris.  By  this 
clause,  the  seller  in  Turkey  Avill  avoid  the  losses  by  exchange,  which  may  amount  to 
2  per  cent.  In  Bulgaria,  this  reservation  has  no  legal  force.  The  draft;  made  out  in 
francs  can  be  paid  there  in  Bulgarian  francs.  To  avoid  eventual  loss,  the  invoice  for 
this  country  should  be  increased  one-half  per  cent.  The  draft,  though  made  out 
in  a  conditional  form,  appears  to  be  unconditionally  accepted  by  the  siuffle  word 
'^  accepted,"  either  without  mention  of  the  day  of  issue  or  with  the  date  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  style.  If  it  bears  only  one  date,  a  troublesome  debtor  may  declare 
that  he  has  reckoned  by  the  old  style,  which  implies  a  delay  of  twelve  days  as  com- 
pared with  our  calendar.  To  avoid  becoming  liable  to  a  ''stamp  fine''  in  Turkey, 
one  should  provide  the  draft  with  a  Turkish  stamp  and  then  have  it  accepted — ^rate, 
one-half  per  thousand.  An  exact  signature  of  the  firm  on  the  order  sheet,  as  well 
as  on  the  draft,  should  be  required.  Many  firms  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the 
initials  of  their  names,  a  circumstance  which  the  chicaners  often  use  to  their  advan- 
tage. The  draft  should  be  accepted  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 
This  is  the  task  of  the  agent,  who  must  not  hand  over  the  bill  of  lading  betore  he 
has  obtained  the  signature  of  the  purchaser  on  the  bill.  Many  customers  demand  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  goods  in  the  custom-house  or  in  the  warehouse.  In  the 
absence  of  an  agent,  the  banks  in  certain  places  occupy  themselves  with  this  business. 
If  the  customer  refuses  his  signature,  these  banks  store  the  goods  or  sell  them  as 
well  as  possible.  Besides  the  storage  fees,  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  is  charged  for 
selling  the  goods,  and  in  addition,  a  commision  of  one-fourth  per  cent  for  collection 
if  the  bill  is  to  be  cashed  in  the  province.  The  terms  of  the  banks  should  be  required 
in  advance.  If  one  has  trusted  a  bank  with  the  cashing  of  the  draft,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agent  should  also  be  given,  in  order  that  they  may  inform  latter 
without  delay,  in  case  payment  is  refused.  He  is  thus  kept  informed,  and  can 
take  tbe  measures  reauired  by  the  circumstances;  especially  can  he  then  retain  new 
shipments  and  cancel  orders.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  by  Turkish  law,  a 
merchant  who  is  in  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the 
^oods  and  may  lawfully  sell  them.  Undoubtedly,  such  a  sale  o«n  be  declared  void 
in  case  of  deception ;  but  this  requires  legal  proceedings. 

CONCLTT8ION8. 

Resuming  briefly  what  has  been  said,  there  is  not  one  of  the  difflonlties  pointed 
out  which  can  not  be  avoided  if  the  exporter  is  cautious  and  is  represented  by  a 
serious  and  honest  agent.  Losses  and  vexations,  of  which  French  merchants  com- 
plain, largely  proceea  from  their  neglect  to  procure  certain  information  concerning 
the  morality  and  solvency  of  their  customers  and  agents.  There  is  no  lack  of 
sources  of  information,  but  one  must  draw  from  them  abundantly.  The  French 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Constantinople  treats  these  questions  constantly  in  its 
monthly  ''Bulletin,''  which  can  not  be  sufiiciently  recommended,  and  should  be 
ordered  by  all  our  exporters  who  deal  with  the  East,  and  it  places  itself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  merchants  interested  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
transactions.  The  Levant  market  should  not  be  neglected.  Constantinople  and 
Smvma,  to  name  only  these  two  chief  marts  of  Turkey,  Bucharest,  Philippo^lis, 
and  Sophia  are  constantly  progressing.  New  railways  connect  the  inland  provinces 
with  tne  sea.  Requirements  of  a  more  refined  mode  of  living,  even  of  luxury,  are 
beginning  to  appear.  These  countries  are  closely  assimilated  to  Wauce.  The  French 
find  in  tnem  unusual  facilities.    Their  language  is  everywhere  spoken^-in  society, 
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in  basiness,  in  public.  The  people  are  sympathetic  toward  them;  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  The  French  political  and  reli||rioiis  influence  is  considerable. 
Paris  fashions  are  followed ;  French  articles  are  much  liked,  but  are  not  bought  by 
all  because  others  are  offered  at  a  lower  price.  These  are  provided  with  French  labels 
in  order  to  procure  their  sale,  and  counterfeits  of  French  productions  are  increasing. 
Why  do  the  French  not  profit  more  by  a  situation  which  can  certainly  be  called  a 
privileged  one?  Why  does  the  foreign  trade  extend  itself  at  French  expense?  Are 
not  their  rivals  in  the'  same  position  as  the  French,  at  least  as  regards  the  uncertainty 
of  the  market?  Certainly  not,  because  they  know  the  market,  and  are  generally 
represented  there  by  good  agents;  because  their  travelers  are  constantly  passing 
through  the  country,  offering  their  goods,  distributing  samples  freely,  and  making 
every  effort  by  frequent  intercourse  with  the  customers  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
business ;  in  a  word,  because  they  understand  the  export  trade  to  the  East.  Though 
it  can  not  be  wished  that  during  the  crisis  which  at  present  prevails  in  Turkey, 
the  French  commercial  relations  should  extend  largely  at  once,  yet  there  is  sufficient 
ground  to  hope  that  the  French  manufacturers,  when  the  state  of  affairs  is  again 
normal,  will  imitate  the  example  given  by  their  competitors,  and  in  time,  command 
the  trade  in  the  East. 


THE  TJOTTED  KINGDOM,  1895  AND  1896. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from 
the  UDited  Kingdom  in  1895  was  $3,512,610,325,  a  proportion  of  $87.38 
per  head  of  the  i)opnlation.  It  showed  an  increase  of  $101,956,940  as 
compared  with  1894,  whicli  itself  showed  an  increase  of  $1,521,145 
as  compared  with  1893. 

The  total  imports  amounted  to  $2,083,448,290,  or  an  increase  over 
1894  of  $41,724,240,  or  over  2  per  cent. 

The  total  exports  were  valued  at  $1,429,162,035,  an  increase  of 
$60,232,700,  equal  to  nearly  5  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to  $1,079,121,665, 
an  increase  of  $50,328,425,  or  nearly  4 J  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  for- 
eign and  colonial  merchandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
($299,711,955)  showed  an  increase  of  $9,904,285,  or  over  3  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  British  possessions  was  $477,051,050, 
an  increase  of  over  $8,000,000,  or  nearly  2  per  cent;  and  from  foreign 
countries,  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  $1,605,797,240,  an  increase 
of  $33,634,020,  or  over  2  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  the  following  countries  and  British  possessions 
showed  decreases:  Austrian  territories,  $800,000;  Roumania,  $9,000,000 
United  States, $15,000,000;  Brazil,$l,500,000;  British  India, $6,000,000 
Mauritius,  $650,000.  The  following  showed  increases :  Russia,  $6,000,000 
Sweden  and  i^Torway,  $3,000,000;   Holland,  $4,000,000;   France,  $20, 
000,000;  Spain,  $3,500,000;  Turkey,  $4,500,000;  Argentine  Republic, 
$15,000,000;  Australasia,  $7,500,000;  Ceylon, $2,000,000;  CapeofGood 
Hope,  $2,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  various  British  possessions  amounted 
to  $380,360,755,  a  decrease  of  $12,569,035,  or  nearly  3^  per  cent  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
was  $1,048,801,280,  an  increase  of  $72,801,735,  or  nearly  7  per  cent  over 
1894.  The  largest  increase  was  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
amounted  to  $66,461,185.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  falling  off  to 
Holland  of  over  $13,000,000,  to  Belgium  over  $5,000,000,  to  Turkey 
over  $8,000,000,  and  to  Egypt  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  value  of  corn  (cereals  and  flour)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1895  amounted  to  $248,616,465,  an  increase  of  over  $7,000,000. 
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The  total  value  of  spirits  imported  amounted  to  $9,812,035,  a  decrease 
of  $1,600,000. 

Of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  the  principal  increases 
were:  In  linen  manufactures,  $4,000,000;  iron  and  steel,  $5,000,000; 
silk  manufactures,  over  $1,000,000;  woolen  and  worsted  yarns, 
$3,000,000,  and  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  $28,000,000. 

Decreases  are  noticeable  chiefly  in  coals  (nearly  $10,000,000),  cotton 
manufactures  ($14,000,000),  manure  ($2,000,000),  and  telegraphic  wire 
and  apparatus  ($3,000,000). 

The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  show  the  following 
increases:  Wool,  $8,000,000;  hides,  nearly  $2,000,000;  caoutchouc,  over 
$2,000,000.  Decreases  are  principally  observable  in  the  exports  of 
coffee  ($2,500,000)  and  raw  cotton  ($6,000,000). 

Aggregate  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895. 


Articles. 


Animals : 

Oxen,  bulls,  oows,  and  calves number. 

Sheep  and liftmbs do... 

Bacon  and  hams cwt. 

Beef: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Bones,  except  whalebone tons. 

Books,  maps,  and  charts cwt . 

Brimsione do... 

Bristles pounds. 

Butter cwt. 

Margarin do... 

Buttons  and  studs,  not  of  metal gross. 

Candles  of  all  sorts cwt. 

Caoutchouc do... 

Manufactures  of pounds. 


Cheese. 


.cwt-. 


Chemical  manufactures  and  products 

China,  porcelain,  and  earthen  ware cwt. 

Clocks 

Cocoa pounds  - 

Coffee cwt. 

Confectionery  and  suocados do. . . 

Milk,  condensed do... 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured tons. 

Manufactured X>ouuds. 

Corn: 

Wheat cwt. 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Maize do . . . 

other  kinds do... 

Flour,  of  wheat do. .  - 

Flour,  of  other  kinds do. . . 

Total  com do... 


.do. 


Quantities. 


Cotton : 

Raw 

Yarn pounds. 

Cotton  manufactures : 

Piece  goods yards. 

Hosiery 

Unenumorated 

Drugs :  I 

Bark,  Peruvian cwt.. I 

Opium pounds..! 

Unenumerated I 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stulfs : 

Cochineal cwt. . 

Cutch  and  gambler tons. . 

Extracts 

Dyes  ft-om  coal  tar 

Indigo 0  wt . . 

Sumac tons . . 

Valonia do 

Unenumerated cwt . . 


415, 585 
1, 065, 470 
5,352,986 

2,191,037 

219,  956 

85,850 

47,095 

498,386 

3, 964, 750 

2,825,662 

940, 168 

3,580,583 

21.388 

341,553 

8,909,569 

2, 133, 819 


237,811 


42,769,307 
774,253 
205,412 
645,394 


17,554 
10, 118, 249 


81, 749, 955 
23,618,867 
15,528,310 
83, 944, 350 
7, 644. 379 
18,368,410 
969, 751 


181,824,022 


15,687,881 
7,424,649 

47,311,467 


32,206 
383,066 


5,813 
25,545 


83,071 

15, 618 

35,605 

1,287,   ■- 


Values. 


$35,915,200 

8,912.720 

64,119,985 

21,877,740 
1, 432, 665 
1,948,086 
1,416,495 
496,836 
2,781,020 

71, 226, 150 

12,785,850 

1,552,575 

239, 375 

18,800,890 
2,750,515 

23,375,660 
6, 383, 850 
8,432,875 
2,372,780 
6,480.960 

18, 887, 116 
1, 854, 100 
5,417,7»5 
3,235,646 

1,027,685 
2, 947, 275 


112,665,880 
27,692,026 
18,617,825 
39, 044, 300 
10, 092, 040 
38,395,065 
2,119,830 


248, 616, 465 


*%oo 


152, 147, 140 
1,896,745 

4. 165, 125 
1, 937, 740 
8.802,016 

294,020 

967,845 

5,062,830 

192,055 
2,780.600 
2,205,685 
3,549,966 
6,962,670 
786,105 
1,979,715 
^#81,460 
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ArtioleH. 


Dyewoods tons.. 

Egffs thoaaaudfl.. 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Farinaceous  substances  and  manufactures  thereof,  unenumerated,  in- 

eluding  sago  and  sago  flour 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds.. 

Fish: 

Freah cwt.. 

Cured  or  salted do — 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  uid  undressed do 

Tow  or  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp do 

Hemp  and  other  like  snbstancea  (except  jute),  dressed  and  un- 
dressed   cwt.. 

Jute tons.. 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds cwt.. 

Apples,  raw bushels . . 

Currants cwt.. 

Grapes,  raw bushels . . 

Pears,  raw do 

Plums,  raw do. . . . 

Raisins cwt.. 

Nuts,  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels  . 

Kaw,  unenumerated do 

Uuenumerated,  dried  or  preserved,  without  sugar cwt. . 

Glass  of  all  kinds do — 

Guano tons.. 

Gum  of  all  sorts cwt.. 

Gutta-T>ercha do — 

Hair: 

Goat's  hair  uid  wool pounds.. 

Manufactures  of,  and  of  goat's  wool 

Ha: 


Quantities. 


79.218  ' 
1,526,710  I 


tons. 

Hi  jes,  raw,  dry  and  wet cwt . 

Hops do... 

Ice tons. 


Lace  and  articles  thereot 

Lard cwt..' 

Leather pounds..' 

Leather  manufactures :  I 

Boots  and  shoes dosen . . ! 

Gloves pairs.. I 

Linen :  ' 

Yarn pounds.. 

Manufactures 

Matches 

Meat,  nnc'cumerated : 

Salted  or  fresh cwt.. 

Preserved,  other  than  salted do 

Metals: 

Copper  ore  and  regulus tons. . 

Copper,  unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old  copper do 

Iron  or© do 

Iron  in  bars do 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  or  manufactured— 

Girders,  beams,  and  pillars do 

Other  kinds do 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet do 

Manganese,  ore  of do.... 

Quicksilver pounds.. 

Silver  ore 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs cwt.. 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes tons.. 

Zino  manufactures cwt.. 

Musical  instruments 

Mutton,  freah cwt.. 

l^uts  and  kernels  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons. . 

OU: 

Fish tuns.. 

Palm cwt.. 

Cocoannt do 

Olive tuns.. 

Seed tons.. 

Turpentine cwt.. 

Oil-seedcake tons.. 

Onions,  raw bushels.. 

Painters' colors  and  pigments 


121, 120 
3, 292,  262 
1, 093, 080 
865,287 
407. 146 
401,080 
711, 241 


8, 874, 209 
1,445,105 
938,060 
1,906,065 
40.842 
388.396 
48,077 

25,758,028 


118,810 

1, 262, 680 

217, 161 

400,505 


1,742,088 
141,953,430 

132,068 
24,  367, 428 

25,658,917 


237,468 
856, 153 

191, 024 

45,761 

4,450,311 

67,749 

60,200 

165. 170 

162,024 

131,  519 

3, 724, 053 


2, 611, 435 
68,245 

24,507 

1. 262, 033 

285,  016 

14,834 

36,031 

503,  683 

313,  618 

5, 734, 768 


993,163 

],2b5,887 
1,222,766 

1, 756. 880 
382, 700 

2,063,900 
302, 025 


Values. 


$2,635,405 
20,017,230 
3,453,205 

6,836.290 
5, 159, 985 

3, 446, 055 
11, 446, 300 

14,993,890 
1,736,150 

10,827,090 
21, 790.  IHO 
2, 062, 795 

1, 702, 046 
4, 801, 365 
3, 865, 345 
2,434,905 
833.480 
830,225 
4,443,845 
2,739,410 

12,882,550 
3, 046, 540 
4, 370, 065 

10, 565, 200 
1,061,541 
6,598.090 
1.946,290 

6, 804, 960 

092, 570 

2,018,165 

14,020.630 

3, 222, 525 

1, 146, 680 

5, 708. 055 

14, 709, 705 

40. 252, 355 

1.  Ogr>,  .325 
10,889,630 

4.992,080 
1, 909, 650 
1, 814,  500 

2, 453, 2riO 
10, 200,  U30 

14,  030,  815 
9, 588,  435 

14, 880, 760 
2, 747,  670 

2.  181, 920 
14, 309, 855 

8,270,365 
1,484,740 
1, 672, 790 
8, 732, 220 

13, 155. 190 
4.669,470 
1,875,900 
4.980.065 

22.978,390 
3.843,915 

2, 082, 240 
6,603,450 
1,607,760 
2,614,065 
8,609,035 
2, 600,  325 
8,018,250 
3,482,140 
4,860,555 
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Articles. 


Qiuuititi<»8. 


Yalaes. 


Paper  and  pasteboard : 

Unprinted cwt.. 

Printed  or  coated do 

Strawboard,  milllM>ard,  and  wood-pulp  boards do 

Faper-makinff  materials  : 

Linun  and  cotton  rags tons.. 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fiber do 

Pulp  of  wood do 

Other  materials do 

Paraffin cwt.. 

Petroleum gallons.. 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock tons. . 

Pictaresand  drawings,  by  hand,  prints,  engravings,  and  photographs. . 

Planta,  shrubs,  trees,  and  flower  roots 

Pork cwt.. 

Potatoes do 

Poultry,  game,  and  rabbits 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper tons. . 

K'ice cwt.. 

KoAin do 

Saltpeter do. . . . 

Cubic  niter do 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass do 

Cotton tons.. 

Flax  or  linseed quarters.. 

Rape do 

Unenamerated 

Sewing  machines 

Shells  of  all  kinds , 

Silk:  I 

Knubs  or  basks,  and  waste cwt.. 

Raw pounds.. 

Thrown do 

Silk  manufactures : 

Broadstuffs I 

Ribbons 

Other  manufactures 


Total  silk  manufactures . 


Skins  and  furs : 

Goat,  undressed nnmber.. 

Seal do 

Sheop  and  lamb,  undressed do 

Furs  of  all  sorts,  except  seal  skins do 

Manufactures  of,  including  rags 

Spices : 

Pepj>er .• pounds . . 

All  other  sorts do 

Spirits : 

Rum proof  gallons . . 

Bnindy do 

Otiier  foreign  and  colonial  spirits do 

Total  spirits do 

Spouge pounds . . 

Stones,  marble,  and  slat**,  rough,  hewn,  or  manufactured,  other  than 

works  of  art tons.. 

Straw  platting  for  making  hats  and  bonnets pounds. . 

Sugar : 

Refined  and  sugar  candy- 
Lump  or  loaf cwt.. 

Other  sorts do ; 

I'nrefine4l—  j 

Beetroot do ' 

Cane  and  other  sorts do. . . 

Molasses do. . . 

Glucose do... 

Tallow  an  d  8  tearin do — 

Tea pounds. 

Teeth,  elephant's,  sea  cow,  and  sea  horse cwt. 

Toba<rco : 

Manufact nre<l  cigars  and  snutfs pounds . 

nnmanufacturefl. do — 

Toys 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenumerated 

Watches 

Wine galls. 


2,083,924 

76,g»8 

1, 529, 740 

26,033 
186, 408 
207,095 

25,058 

720, 704 

177, 146, 628 


508,452 
3, 758, 156 


582,463 
5, 431, 248 
1.427,569 

228.477 
2, 453, 740 

396,280 

374,  111 

1, 969, 987 


56,435 

1,585,835 

460,444 


13,906,969 

663,719 

15,682,442 

45, 397, 180 


26,710,860 
27,328,872 


5,684,186 
2, 603, 640 
1, 989. 219 


10, 277.  051 


1,288.727 

574,884 
10,598,797 


2,603,064 
11,542.079 

9, 153, 956 

7,856,041 

904.  158 

1,315,866 

2, 175,  822 

255, 360, 128 

10,  Oil 

4, 240, 770 
72, 879, 623 


15,864,383 
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$10,231,355 
1, 270, 270 
2,727,025 

1,148.225 
3,966,180 
7,871,510 
908,565 
8. 778, 950 
16,844.520 
8. 166, 570 
8. 676, 770 
1.823,075 
A,  673, 875 
5. 849. 610 
4, 603, 770 
4,93^.825 
9,912,030 
1,733,990 
1.068,265 
4,904,485 

4,277.620 
8, 752, 185 
16,830.565 
1, 536, 740 
3, 590, 375 
1,  184, 056 
1, 056, 360 

2,634,700 
5,011,030 
1, 874. 055 


44,931,965 
16, 178, 345 
15,076,180 


76,186.490 


6,005,330 
2,453,000 
7,826,410 
6,920,775 
3,702,590 

1,497,340 
2, 755, 855 


1,856,120 
5,975,330 
1, 981. 585 


9,812,035 

794^185 

3.404,885 
3, 747, 105 


0,405,625 
37, 642, 065 

21, 640, 515 

19, 824, 860 

1,063,480 

8, 038, 900 

12,876,355 

51,214,995 

2.339,880 

6,281,565 
10.488.015 
4,088,235 
6,386,830 
4,140,716 
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Wood  and  timber— 
Hewn: 

Fir loads.. 

Oak do.... 

Teak do 

X^nenunierat«d do. . . . 

Sawn  or  Hplit : 

Fir do.... 

Unenunierated do 

Staves do — 

Furniture  woods  and  hard  woods — 

Maliogan  y tons .  - 

Unenumerated do 

House  frames,  fittings,  joiners'  and  cabinet  work do 

Wool: 

Sheep  or  lamb's pounds. . 

Other  kinds  and  flocks,  includiuf;  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama. do 

Woolen  ra^a tons. . 

Woolen  manufactures : 

Stall's yards. . 

Other  kinds do 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn : 

Berl in  wool  and  yam,  used  for  fancy  purposes pounds . . 

Yaioi  for  weaving do 

Yeast,  dried cwt.. 

All  other  articles do 

Total 

Parcel  post 


Total. 


I 


2,008,206 

108,508 

50,466 

84,581 

4,920,426 
135, 560 
144,751  ' 


34.848  , 
08,638  I 

I 


770,955.203  i 
6,054.126  I 
37,616 

00.135,913  I 


1,221,104  I 
18,376,407 
192,  579 


Values. 


$1. 631, 510 
3, 153. 995 
2.874,410 
1, 247, 265 

51,527,416 
1,952,165 
2,973,075 

1,  353. 560 
3. 147, 1)60 
3, 814, 190 

130, 129. 800 
1, 792. 770 
3, 653, 716 

32. 369, 725 
23, 531, 206 

1, 082. 175 
9, 132.  260 
2,456,755 
93. 338.  625 


2. 078,  5.57, 335 
4, 800, 955 


2. 083, 448, 290 


Exportefrom  the  United  Kingdom  in  18V5, 
BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE. 


Articles. 


Alkali cwt.. 

Animals,  horses number. . 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Firearms  (small) n  umber . . 

Gunpowder pounds.. 

All  other  ki  nds 

Bags,  empty dozen . . 

Beer  and  ale barrels. . 

Biscuit  and  bread c  wt . . 

Bleachin  g  materials do 

Books,  printed do 

Butter do 

Candles  of  all  sorts pounds . . 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of 

Carriages  and  wagons,  railway 

Cement cwt.. 

Cheese do 

Chemical  products  and  dyestuffs 

Clay,  unmanufactured tons. . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coals,  etc.: 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel tons . . 

I*roducts  of  coal  (except  dyes) 

Cordage  and  twine cwt. . 

Com: 

Wheat do.... 

Wheat  flour do 

Of  other  kinds 

Cotton  yam  and  twist : 

(Jray pounds . . 

Bleached  and  dyed do 

Cotton  mannfactnres: 
Piece  goods— 

Unbleached yards.. 

Bleached do 

Printed do  ... 

Dyed,  or  manufactured  of  dyed  yam do 

Ox  mixed  matarials. do 


Quantities. 


6,248,800 
21.564  I 


120, 130 
8, 046, 800 


2, 226, 297 

432,  742 

209. 020 

1,412,300 

180,629 

18,  430 

23, 380, 40O 


7, 909,  6»0 
10, 476 


33.101,452 


230,  M8 

7,013 
288,428 


211, 521. 600 
40, 467,  400 


2, 107, 429. 100 

1, 279,  3519, 800 

996. 882. 300 

648, 816, 000 


1..-. 


Values. 


$7. 787. 665 
2, 749.  410 
22, 626, 565 

1, 188,  no 

907,535 
10,871,790 
2, 216,  310 
7,  618,  515 
2. 766. 480 
2.  5U3,  385 
6.140,915 

509,005 
1,028,515 
5, 954, 425 
3.953,595 
3, 207,  755 

191, 455 
16, 166. 110 
1,738,270 

348,595 

77,169,015 
7, 868, 655 
2, 140, 795 

32,035 

55-..  520 

1, 378. 255 

37,279,980 
9, 175, 995 


77, 910, 930 
58,791.700 
52, 403.  825 
44, 590, 775 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  i555— Continued. 
BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE— Continued. 


Articles. 


Qaantities. 


Cotton  mannfactarfka— Continued.  , 

Stockings  and  socks dozen . . 

Thread  for  86 wing pounds.. 

Lace  and  patent  net I . 

Unenumerated ' . 


812, 723 
23, 800, 300 


Total  cotton  manufactures. 


Cycles,  and  parts  thereof 

Earthen  ana  china  ware,  including  manufactures  of  clay i 

Electric-lighting  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof  (except  steam  engines) . . . ' 
Fish 


Herrings barrels..' 

Of  other  sorts I 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery  wares ' 

Glass: 

Plate,  rough,  or  silvered square  feet.. 

Flint cvrt.. 

Common  bottles do 

Of  other  sorts do 

Grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat do 

Haberdashery  and  m ill inery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens . . 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry 

InHtruments  and  apparatus,  surgical,  anatomical,  and  scientific 

Leather : 

Un  wrought cwt.. 

Wrought — 

Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs.. 

Of  other  sorts 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen  and  jute  yam : 

Linen  yam pounds.. 

Jute  yam ; do-... 

Linen  and  Jute  manufactures : 
Linen  manufacturea— 

White  or  plain yards.. 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed do 

SaUcloth  and  sails do  — 

Thread  for  sewing pounds.. 

Of  other  sorts 


1,42&,115 


1,446,000 
94,211 
680,650 
224, 836 
518, 091 


Total  linen  manufactures. 


Jute  manufactures yards. 

Machinery : 

Steam  enginea— 

Locomotires 

Afiprioultund 

Otner  descriptions 

Other  sorts- 
Agricultural 

Textile 

Other  descriptions 

Manure tons. 

Medicines 


Metals: 
Iron- 
Old,  for  remannfactnre tons.. 

Pig  and  puddled do 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod do 

Railroad— 

Ralls  of  iron  and  steel do 

Other  sorts do 

Wire,  of  iron  and  steel  (except  telegraph  wire),  and  manu> 

factures  thereof tons.. 

Hoops,  sheets,  and  boiler  plates- 
Sheets,  galvanized do 

Sheets  (notgalvanized),  boiler  and  armor  plates,  hoops  and 

hoop  iron tons.. 

Tinned  plates do 

Black  plates  for  tinning  (iron  and  steel) do 

Cast,  wrought,  and  all  other  manufactures — 

Tubes  and  pipes,  wrought tons . . 

Other  sorts do 

Steel- 
Ingots,  blooms,  and  bars do 

Sheets do 

Manufactures  of  steel,  or  of  steel  and  iron  combined do 

Total  iron  and  steel 


1, 206, 259 


158, 037 
674,620 


17,045,600 
34,725,800  I 


Values. 


$1,102,070 
15,802,780 
9,800,000 
11,765,640 

272,276,340 

6,932,100 
10,851,610 
1, 679,  645 

8, 134, 445 
3, 277. 585 
2,587,150 

398,575 
1,071,670 
1,624,505 

853,790 
2, 667, 700 
6.763,890 
9,282,660 
5,451,405 
6, 201, 635 
1,389,020 

7, 113, 735 

7,903,400 
1, 779. 560 
2,3ra,205 

4, 829, 630 
1, 779, 270 


178, 865, 500 

20, 235, 800 

4,486,300 

2,401,500 


254, 679, 600 


328,553 


97,100 
806,568 
143,990 

374, 313 
83,239 

42.270 

204,205 

102,927 

366, 120 

^.368 

47,215 
241,640 

99,888 
108,395 
23,344 

~2^,54f 


17,441,845 

1,997,625 

961,835 

1,319,735 

5,034,085 

26,^5.1^ 
10,844,560 


3, 990, 135 
3,232,810 
6,602,265 

8, 086, 930 

30,757.515 

22, 524, 020 

0.745,245 

5, 241, 550 


1,262,700 
10,385,365 
4,270,085 

7,164.555 
2,320.625 

3,555,940 

11,256,870 

3, 815, 570 

21.195.965 

1,691,730 

3,432,955 
15,206,080 

6,242,725 
3,501.250 
8,103,200 

98,404,616 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  7595— Continued. 
BRITISH  AND  IKISH  PRODUCS-Continued. 


Articles. 


Metals— Ck>iitinned. 

Copper— 

iJnwTonffht,  inifotB,  cakes,  or  slabs cwt. 

Wrousht,  or  partly  wrought— 

Mixed,  or  yellow  metal do . .  - 

Of  other  sorts do... 

Brass  of  all  sorts do... 

Lead,  pig,  sheet,  and  pipe tons. 

Tin,  unwrought cwt. 

Zinc,  wrouglH;  and  unwroaght do. . . 

Masical  instruments 

Oil  and  floor  cloths square  yards. 

Oilseed tons. 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Paper  and  pasteboard : 

Writing  and  printing,  and  envelopes cwt. 

Ucennmerated  (except  hangings) do... 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces 

Pictures number. 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Potatoes cwt. 

ProTisions,  not  otherwise  described 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  pai>er tons. 

Salt do... 

Seeds  of  all  sorts cwt. 

Sewing  machines 

Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam pounds. 


Silk  manufactures : 
Broad  piece  goods. 
'  "nos 


Of  other  kind 


.yards. 


Total  silk  manufactures. 


Skins  and  furs: 

British 

Foreign,  British  dressed number. 


Soap  . 


.cwt. 


Spirits gallons. 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stones  and  slates : 

Slate,  by  tale number. 

Grindstones,  millstones,  and  other  sorts  of  stones tons. 

Sugar,  refined cwt. 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wood  and  timber,  manufactured,  staves  and  empty  casks,  and  unman- 
ufactured  

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lamb's pounds. 

Flocks  and  rag  wool do. . . 

Foreign,  dressedin  the  United  Kingdom do. . . 

NoUs do... 

Waste do... 

Combed  or  carded,  and  tops do... 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn do... 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures : 
Woolen  tissues- 
Heavy  broad- 
All  wool  yards. 

Mixed do... 

Heavy  narrow — 

iUl  wool do... 

Mixed do... 

Light  broad- 
All  wool do... 

Mixed do... 

Light  narrow- 
All  wool do... 

Mixed do... 

Worsted  coatings — 
Broad- 
All  wool do... 

Mixed do... 

Narrow — 

All  wool do... 

Mixed do... 

Flannels do... 

blankets..,, , , pairs. 


Quantities. 


590,927 


313,601 
107, 182 
41,705 
113,412 
197,568 


22,433,200 
49,154 


627, 560 
214, 966 


10,909 
'263,786 


49,259 
740, 548 
231,000 


703, 213 


6, 830, 300 


3,636,406 

728,398 

4,153,280 


30,083,300 
26,082 
966,210 


21,667,200 
15,  507, 400 


13. 756, 200 
3,491,000 
14,260,500 
61,070,900 


10,429,300 
18,833,300 

993,100 
551, 100 

7,991,700 
11,197,300 

2,026,200 
4,735,100 


26, 278, 100 
5,030.500 

1,842,000 

2, 676, 800 

11,466,500 

1, 273. 101 


Values. 


^,724,565 

3, 149, 530 

4,220,155 

2,003  005 

2,465,980 

1, 918, 020 

661,020 

796,465 

4, 287. 150 

4. 951, 555 

52,782,895 

4,784,880 
1,658,050 
e,  184. 810 
1, 093, 655 
1,728,570 
273,090 
4, 722. 110 
1, 469, 105 
1. 731, 095 
1, 319. 745 
4, 668. 935 
1,481.975 


3,406.120 
3, 769, 1A5 


7. 175, 305 


2.300,485 
3, 135, 860 
3,  783. 520 
7,797,310 
4,300,490 

880, 115 

708, 770 

2,870,065 

3,911.875 

2,279,695 

1,906,525 

4. 292, 800 
1, 796, 930 


3, 464, 800 

562, 040 

4, 664. 570 

26, 861, 565 


10, 820. 065 
8,786,685 

732, 015 
223,415 

4,786,375 
8,751.230 

963,800 
959, 770 


21, 536. 785 
2,090,775 

1. 504, 105 
1,381,450 
1,846,290 
2,471,325 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8. 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  7^95— Oontinaed. 
BRITISH  AND  IKISH  FBODUC£-Contliiaed. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Valuee. 

Woolen  and  wonted  mannfaotureo— Continued. 
Worsted  stuflfs,  etc — 

All  wool 

Mixed 

Hosiery        ...        - 

yards.. 

do.... 

19. 186, 600 
109,025,000 

$4,717,786 
18.966,485 
4, 164, 386 

Carpets  and  druggets 

8,279,500 

4,265,280 
8, 822, 700 

Of  all  sorts -«- 

Total  wonlen  and  worsted  manufaotnre^  ..,...,-..- 

98,089,720 

...pounds.. 

Tarn,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  and  other  sorts  unenumerated. . . 
All  other  articles *. 

17, 742, 000 

9, 433, 275 
34,426.855 

Total 

1, 122, 780. 425 

Parcel  post 

6,688.065 

Total 

1,129,450,080 

FOEEIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCE. 


Bacon  and  hams cwt.. 

Bristles pounds.. 

Butter  and  margarine cwt.. 

Caoutchouc do.... 

Cheese do 

Cb emical  manufactures  and  products 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Coffee cwt.. 

Cordage,  twine,  andcahleyam 

Cork,  manufactured pounds.. 

Corn: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Other  kinds  of  com  and  grain do 

Wheat  meal  or  flour do 

Cotton : 

Raw do 

Waste  of  (raw  and  yam) pounds. . 

Cotton  manufactures : 

Piece  goo<lR yards.. 

Other  articles 

Drugs : 

Bark,  peruvian cwt. . 

Opium I>ounds.. 

nnenumerat'Cd 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs: 

Cochineal cwt . . 

Cntch  and  gambler tons.. 

Indigo cwt.. 

Farinaceous  substances,  and  manufactures  thereof,  unenumerated 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds.. 

Fish,  cured  or  salted cwt.. 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do 

Tow,  or  codilla  of  flax,  and  hemp do  — 

Hemp  and  other  like  substances  (except  jute),  dr«;8sod  and  un- 
dressed   cwt.. 

Jute tons.. 

Fruit: 

Almonds c  wt . . 

Currants do 

Raisins do 

Oranges  and  lemons boshels . . 

Guano tons . . 

Gum  of  all  sorts cwt.. 

Gutta-percha do.... 

Hair: 

Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk do ... . 

Other  kinds,  including  horse  and  goat's  hair  or  wool do. . . 

Hides,  raw.  dry,  and  wet 

Horns  and  hoofs tonB..| 

Lace,  and  articles  thereof 

-cwt 


241,688 
1, 278, 006 

57,530 
202,485 

61,353 


11,936,297 
439. 764 


1,458,471 

286, 750 
235,943 
241,306 

1, 815, 041 
4:^,906,040 

19, 830, 088 


29,286 
181,050 


4,382 

8,470 

51,227 


467. 851 
322,283 

00,020 
73,640 

589.220 
117.983 

43,625 
91,042 
65, 195 

030, 940 
1,969 

221. 314 
12. 536 

23.121 
567,981 


Lanl cwt..,  282,624 

Leather pounds..  29,606,314 

Leal lier  gloves dozen  pairs . .  I  134, 460 

Matches ' 

Meat,  preserved,  salted  or  fresh,  all  kinds,  except  bacon  and  ham . .  cwt . .  I  146, 024 


$2,124,670 

801,615 

1,417,645 

11, 327, 930 

870, 065 

1,050,315 

1,633,470 

10, 251, 440 

405,270 

470,450 

407,990 
345,240 
587,125 

17.680,380 
2,125,310 

1,454,870 
531,920 

202, 765 

473,355 

2,192,895 

147,095 
1,002,150 
4, 771, 135 

637.430 
2,671,640 
2, 611, 275 

501,905 
206^455 

3,125,410 
6.987,420 

680,440 
248,340 
299,100 

1,133,200 
03,085 

3,889,410 
502,040 

264,135 
1,859,050 
6, 101, 000 

334,185 
1,154.885 
2.450,570 
9, 855, 150 

814,566 

519, 180 
1.206,780 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895 — Continaed. 
FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PBODUCE-Contlnued. 


Artidlec. 


Metab: 

Copp«r,  nnwronght,  part  wrought,  and  old  copper. . . .  •  • tons. 

Iron, in  bars do... 

Iron  and  steel  manofactorea,  tmenamerated do. . . 

Lead,  piff  or  sheet do... 

Quickfiilver pounds . 

Silver,  ore  of 

Tin,  in  blocks,  Ingots,  bars,  or  slabs cwt. 

Milk,  condensed do . . . 

Nuts  and  kernels,  naed  for  obtaining  oil tons . 

Oil: 

Cocoanut cwt. 

Olive tons. 

Palm cwt. 

Seed tons . 

Pictures  and  drawings  by  hand,  printa,  engravings,  and  photographs  . 

Precious  atcnes,  unset 

Bags  and  other  materials  used  for  making  paper: 

Lin^i  and  cotton  rags tons . 

Other  materials do... 

Rice cwt. 

Saltpeter do... 

Cubic  niter do... 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. 

Rape do... 

Unenumerated,  used  for  obtaining  oil do . . . 

Shells  of  aU  kinds 

SUk: 

Knubs  or  husks  of  silk,  and  waste cwt. 

Raw pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Silk  manufactures 

Skins  and  furs : 

Ooat,  undressed number. 

Seal do... 

Sheep,  undressed do 

Furs  of  all  sorts do... 

Spices : 

Pepper pounds. 

Of  other  sorts cwt. 

Spirits: 

Ru m proof  gallons . 

Brandy do... 

Geneva  and  other  foreien  and  colonial  spirits gallons . 

Straw  platting  for  making  nats  or  bonnets pounds. 

Sugar: 

Reilned,  or  candy cwt. 

Unrefined do... 

Molasses « do... 

Tallow  and  stearin do . . . 

Tea pounds. 

Teeth,  elephant's,  sea  cow,  and  sea  horae cwt. 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured pounds. 

Manufactured : 

Clears do 

Other  sorts,  including  snuff. do... 

Wine gallons. 

Wool,  sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama pounds. 

Woolen  mann  facturea 

Al  1  ot  ber  articles 


Quantities. 


7,966 
22,819 
34,242 
17,605 
2, 776, 681 


414, 209 
115,270 
43, 619 

56,898 

4,784 

799, 218 

4,484 


10,152 

18,038 

2,637,429 

28,725 

114,740 

113, 481 

3,279 

68,843 


6,781 
115, 232 
44,799 


Values.' 


•| 


13,101,890  i 

48,  238  I 

5, 235, 786  | 

88,523,803  ' 

14.018,045  I 
160,807  I 

1, 083, 144 

85,449 

315,  522 

4,972,009 

141, 949 
229, 433 
230, 028 
890,  715 
30, 652, 248 
6,363 

6, 651, 927  I 

269,611 

2,502,080 

1, 167,  190 

404, 935, 226 


Total  . 


$1, 788, 920 
874,945 
2,499,670 
902,340 
1,241,465 
1,  854, 765 
6, 593, 555 
1, 163, 355 
2, 320, 460 

354,205 
916, 390 
4, 109, 240 
453,945 
506,855 
954,640 

384,695 
762,866 
4,787,220 
130,020 
249,790 

1,056,090 

24,260 

479,005 

1, 611, 525 

239, 575 

262, 145 

161,590 

3,800,085 

5,719,156 

329, 030 

2.301.860 

5, 795, 996 

766,  515 
1,  458, 460 

849. 700 

272,030 

878, 715 

2, 024, 160 

474, 425 

614,  290 

325,  245 

4,993,060 

6, 762, 355 

1, 364, 285 

885,565 

635,560 
1,329,690 
2,862,196 

75, 905, 596 
4, 602, 125 

28, 198, 570 

299,711,955 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Value  of  total  imjyoria  from  and  exports  to  the  rariouB  foreign  couv tries  and  BritUh 

poasessionSy  in  1895, 

[The  exports  in  this  table  include  British  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce.] 


Coontries. 


FOaBIQN. 

Argentine  Bopublic 

Austrian  territories 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Cen  tral  America 

Chile 

China  (exclusive  of  Hongkong  and  Mncao) 

Denmark  proper  and  Iceland 

DaniHh  West  Indies 

Ecuador  

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Possessions  in  Senegambia 

West  India  Islands 

Grermany 

Greece 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 

Holland 

Java  and  other  possessions  in  Indian  seas 

Italy 

Japan , 

Mexico 

Morocco 

^ew  Grenada  (United  States  of  Colombia) 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeira 

Bonmania 

Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  porta 

Siara 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

Pemando  Po 

West  India  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 

Turltey 

United  Stotes 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela 

Western  coast  of  Africa 

Other  countries 

Total  foreign  countries 

BRITISH  P088B88IONS. 

Aden 

Australasia 

British  Honduras 

British  India 

Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e 

Ceylon 

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Gold  Coast 

Hongkong  

Lagos 

Miata 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Niger  Protectorate 

North  American  Colonies 

Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia , 

Straits  Settlemen  ts 

West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana 

Other  possessions 

Total  British  possessions 

Total  foreign  countries 

Total  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions 


Imports. 


$46, 
6, 
87, 
18, 
4, 
17, 
16, 
i8, 


47, 
237, 


134, 
6. 

142, 
4. 
15, 
5. 
2, 
2, 
2, 

6, 
12, 

10, 

«8, 
67, 

50, 
2, 


8, 

63, 

1, 

28, 

432, 

2, 


422,485 
108,915 
728,180 
070,775 
880,070 
180,710 
710,335 
096,640 
118, 185 
589,785 
622,535 
352, 915 
746,610 
108,520 
250 
962, 795 
207.030 
266,080 
097,385 
371,565 
663,600 
716, 910 
336,655 
022,000 
174, 465 
879,285 
855, 440 
459, 630 
636,260 
592, 525 

055,640 
628,955 
789.970 
572, 590 
050, 515 
5,100 
657,885 
081,355 
079,915 
611, 275 
767, 685 
744,300 
304,730 
267,050 
052, 465 
400, 135 


1,605,797,240 


Exports. 


$27,404,240 

10,747,760 

59,673,265 

38,218,695 

6,897,850 

17, 271, 660 

26, 817, 680 

15,675.610 

809,735 

1. 333, 170 

17, 072, 780 

101,624,990 

1,336,460 

1, 640, 085 

745,645 

163, 683, 255 

4,300,965 

1. 862, 640 

56, 361, 290 

9,942,395 

31. 056, 685 

23, 864. 146 

8, 227. 635 

3,828,465 

6, 309,  515 

1, 898, 5:{5 

3, 817, 595 

9, 329, 865 

770, 370 

4,720,170 

46,853,095 

6,578,570 

715,045 

20, 264, 030 
2, 115, 000 
76,685 
8,221,070 
2,218.200 

32,843,895 
1. 911, 000 

28,164.660 
220, 338, 515 
6. 925, 205 
4,062,475 
3,352,560 
7, 969, 126 


1,048,801,280 


1, 
166, 
1 
132, 
23, 
22, 
5, 

1, 
3, 
6. 


8, 

2, 
67, 

1, 
23, 
13. 

1, 


296.020 
813,985 
007, 765 
156,  575 
546,295 
624,215 
921,060 
220,185 
970, 945 
797,205 
173,250 
450,835 
488,975 
588,725 
144,815 
002,850 
283,510 
227,230 
143,020 
797,690 


477, 651, 050 
1, 605. 797,  240 


2,083,448,290 


1,016.990 

96,738.320 

452.450 

127.435,445 

48,659,970 

50,088,196 

5. 773, 2l» 

2, 594, 440 

2.357,505 

10,223,080 

2,094,420 

3, 872. 605 

1,806,710 

8,657,905 

2,824,920 

37, 974, 515 

1.634,180 

10, 164, 100 

15, 168, 235 

1,403,570 


380, 360, 755 
1,048.801,280 


1,429,162,085 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1895. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895 
amounted  to  $432,744,300,  a  decrease  of  $15,292,660,  or  over  3 J  per  cent, 
while  the  total  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $220,338,515,  showing  an  increase  of  $66,461,185,  or  over  43  per  cent. 

The  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  the  United  States 
totaled  $139,740,560,  and  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  amounted 
to  $80,597,955,  increases  of  $45,743,135  and  $20,718,050,  or  over  48  and 
more  than  34  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  principal  articles  of  im]>ort  showing  increases  were:  Sheep  and 
lambs,  an  increase  of  $2,125,105;  bacon  and  hams,  $2,153,240;  copper 
regulus,  $1,459,955;  wheat,  $4,531,865;  maize  or  Indian  com,  $6,646,420; 
fish  of  all  sorts,  $1,743,655;  unenumerated  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
(including  tires  and  axles),  $1,020,030;  petroleum,  $2,935,020,  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  $1,485,040.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
decreases  may  be  remarked:  Oxen  and  bulls,  a  decrease  of  $9,215,045; 
fresh  beef,  $1,380,765;  cheese,  $2,545,610;  unwrought  and  part  wrought 
copper,  $3,905,625;  barley,  $1,322,320;  wheat  meal  or  flour,  $5,727,955; 
hay,  $2,971,555;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $1,843,030,  and  sawn  or 
split  wood  and  timber,  $1,587,150. 

In  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  the  principal  increases 
are  noticeable  in :  Cottons,  entered  by  the  yard,  an  increase  of  $2,553,980 ; 
cottons,  entered  at  value,  $1,002,575 ;  earthen  and  china  ware,  $1,119,700 ; 
linens,  entered  by  the  yard,  $2,587,565;  machinery  and  millwork, 
$1,305,000;  sheep  and  lambs'  wool,  raw  or  undressed,  $1,614,190,  and 
in  woolens  and  worsteds,  entered  by  the  yard,  $24,151,740.  Thedecreases 
chiefly  observable  are  in :  Horses,  a  decrease  of  $137,045 ;  pickles,  vine- 
gar, sauces,  etc.,  $61,715;  potatoes,  $734,945,  and  refined  and  candy 
sugar,  $237,140. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States 
may  be  summarized:  Increases— caoutchouc,  $1,732,430;  raw  cotton, 
$1,089,460;  raw  hides,  $2,188,930;  skins,  goat,  undressed,  $1,235,320, 
and  sheep  or  lambs'  wool,  $12,457,255.  Decreases — coffee,  $903,145; 
opium,  $756,435;  block  tin,  $375,605;  seeds,  flax  or  linseed,  $1,915,460; 
spices  of  all  sorts,  $281,560,  and  unrefined  sugar,  $523,160. 

Imports  from  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulls nnmber.. 

Sheep  and  lambs do... 

Swine do... 

Horses do... 

Bacon  and  bams cwt.. 

Beef: 

Vrenh do... 

Salted do... 

Books do... 

Butter do... 

Margarin do... 

Caoutchouc do... 

Manufactures pounds . . 

Cheese cwt.. 

Chemicals,  mannfactares,  and  products  unenumerated 

Clocks,  and  parts  thereof 

Coffee,  raw cwt. .  [ 

Confectionery  (not  containing  spirit) do... 

Copper: 

Ore  of tons.. 

Regulus do... 

Unwrought  and  part  wrought do. . . 

Com: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Barley do... 


Quantities. 


276.307 

453,  250 

191 

10, 351 

3,852,639 

1, 649, 473 
212,048 
15,836 
66,932 
1,203 
.15, 764 
948,056 
600,419 


Values. 


113,942 
37, 021 

849  ' 
15,  ir>9 
12, 550 

27, 084, 120 
734, 250  . 


•24,579,170 

3,  849. 320 

1, 725 

1,726,875 

36,417,876 

17, 250, 920 

l,373,0a5 
375, 470 

1,358,880 

13, 175 

461.680 

508,936 

5, 496, 415 
683.840 
477, 150 

2,782,935 
333,625 

84,400 
2,  059, 775 
2,6ff7,245 

38, 804, 835 
1, 154, 046 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Imparts  from  the  United  States — Continned. 


Articles. 


Corn  —Continned, 

Oiita cw  t  - . 

Pease do 

•     Maize  or  Indian  corn do. . . 

Wheat  lueal  or  flour do.. 

Oatmeal do.. 

Cotton : 

Kaw do.. 

ManufataureM do.. 

DnigH,  not  otherwise  enumerated do. . 

Dye  staffs,  extracts do. . 

Farinaceous  s^ibstances,  not  otherwise  enumerated do. . 

Fish  of  all  sorts do... 

Fruit 

Raw.  apples bushels.. 

Kaw,  uuenunicrated do... 

Preserved  without  sugar pounds. 

Hair, not  otherwise  enumerated do.. 

Hay tons- 
Hemp do.- 

Hides.raw cwt. 

Hops do.. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Sewing  machines 

Unenumerated  (including  tires  and  axles) 

Lard cwt. 

Imitation  lard do.. 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet tons. 

Leather. 


.  pounds.. 
Manures : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock ....tons.. 

Unenumerated do... 

Meat,  unenumerated: 

Salted  or  fresh cwt.. 

Preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting do... 

Methylio  alcohol gallons.. 

Musicalinstmments 

Mutton,  f^esh cwt.. 

Oil: 

Sperm tuns.. 

Train  or  blubber do... 

Animal cwt . . 

Seed tons.. 

Turpentine cwt.. 

Chemical,  essential  or  perfumed pounds. . 

Oil-seed  cake tons. . 

Oleomargarine cwt. . 

Paraffin do... 

Perfumery pounds. . 

Petroleum gallons.. 

Pork,  salted cwt.. 

Kosin do. . . 

Seeds : 

CI  over  and  grass cwt . . 

Flax  or  linseed quarts.. 

Silver,  ore  of 

Skins  and  furs  of  nil  sorte 

Straw  platting  for  hats  or  bonnets pounds.. 

Sugar : 

Reiined  and  candy cwt.. 

Unreflned do... 

Molasses do... 

Glucose do... 

Tallow  and  stearin do... 

Tar  barrels.. 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufiictured pounds.. 

Manufactured do... 

Vegetables,  raw 

Watches  and  parts  thereof 

Wax cwt.. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn loads.. 

Sawn  or  split do... 

Staves do... 

Furniture  woods  and  hardwoods do... 

House  frames,  fittings,  and  joiners'  work 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamb's pounds . . 

Woolen  manufactures,  unenumerated 

Zinc,  crude tons.. 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 


297,800 

243,726 

15, 437, 900 

13. 131. 850 

388, 051 

12.453,543 


420,446 

984,413 

29,381 

9, 780, 718 


86, 176 

1.360 

18, 776 

153,046 


293,077 

1, 681, 619 

46,619 

11,146 

63,992,396 

206,818 
99 

37,301 
340.001 
54, 510 


2,964 


2,743 

45,398 

14.662 

492,547 

127,244 

169,467 

59. 593 

687,928 

822.786 

136,824,831 

122,902 

1, 365, 479 

134,854 
3,990 


Total. 


169,382 

16,028 

1.756 

788, 978 

1, 228, 507 

104,009 

13, 749 

62,224,497  | 
2,856,911  , 


6,745 

124,168 

328, 618 

25,271 

49,603 


449, 174 
*  "2,249 


-iJhgitized-fey-' 


Values. 


$886,320 

375,295 

17,506,540 

26,923,290 

1, 192, 150 

113,802,135 

1.253,740 

1,029,070 

261,815 

386,715 

8,751,350 

1,535,090 
56,190 
568,655 
201,915 
611,790 
98,950 
209,655 
2,189,466 

499,215 
2,972,090 

14,183,925 
317,520 
667,685 

13,679.680 

1, 893. 915 
2,100 

328,055 
4,220,045 

49, 115 
659, 205 

25,060 

66,766 
161, 390 
861,675 

1,235,990 

2,556,635 
191,306 

4.227,575 
652,210 

8,591,010 

142, 705 

13,416,870 

851,620 

1, 632, 160 

1,653,110 
32, 210 
488,180 

3,108,290 
65,765 

118, 120 

8,646 

958,290 

2, 788, 470 

514. 440 

84,920 

8,664,215 

4, 072. 045 

418, 786 

115,445 

114,610 

2,652,036 

4,265,185 

736,990 

1,709,440 

1,310,630 

81,766 

196.530 

134.006 

16,287,765 


432,744.800 
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Increase  and  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Val 
Increase. 

aes. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  bnlls 

.number. . 

105, 350 

$9. 215, 045 

Sheep  and  lambs '. 

Swine 

do... 

do... 

do... 

owt 

255, 112 

191 

5,508 

216, 166 

$2, 125, 105 

1,725 

836, 135 

2, 153, 240 

Horses -- 

Tiacon  and  liama  ......................... 

Beef: 

Fresh 

do... 

126,065 
23,072 

1, 380, 765 

Salted 

do... 



290,650 

Books 

do... 

do... 

do... 

6,723 
36.936 

132. 125 
729, 145 

Batter 

Margarin 

CaoutohoQ ........................ 

1.311 

16,495 

do... 

do... 

do.. 

2,066 
397,817 

i37, 970 
184, 965 

Mmnfactnres  r-.cr-.., ...^...^ 

Cheese 

171,928 

2, 546, 610 

Chemical  mannfactnres  and  products,  unenumerated . 
(71ock»»  and  paz^  thereof- , 

243,  020 
81,995 
338,840 

1 

Cofl'ee  raw      ...............  ............ 

owt. 

14,820 

Copper: 

Ore  of 

do... 

6,798 
629 

61,225 

tons.. 

29,646 

Regains 

Un wrought  and  part  wrought 

Com: 

Wheat 

do... 

do... 

16,323 

1,459,955 

19,174 

3, 905, 625 

cwt.. 

do... 

2,425,875 

4,531,865 

Barley 

Oata 

760, 501 

1, 322, 320 

do... 

do... 

258,019 

275,265 

Pease 

137, 735 

196,416 

Maize  or  Tndi^n  coth 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

5,860,838 

*'"'2i7,"756* 

15,247 

6,646,420 

"Wheat  meal  or  flour 

2,793,636 

5, 727, 955 

Oatmeal ,». 

684,220 
248, 745 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Manafaotures 

324,865 

Drugs,  not  otherwise  enumerated ...'-  -  -   -- 

105,275 

88,370 

25, 635 

1,  743, 656 

DvestafifiB :  Bztracts ---     -   -   -   - 

FArinaoeons  f*uhst4incen,  not  othei*wise  en 

umerated  . 
cwt.. 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

139, 072 

Fruit: 

Raw  apples 

Raw,  unenumerated 

..bushels.. 

457, 244 

655,480 

do... 

..pounds.. 

11,543 
3, 615, 672 

25, 825 

189,440 

12,630 

Preserved  without  sugar 

Hair,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Hay 

Hemp 

Hides,  raw 

tons.. 

116, 247 

2, 971, 555 

do... 

cwt.. 

461 

9,585 

55,425 

si?,  305 
323. 515 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Sewing  machines 

do... 

43, 315 

104,425 

1, 020. 030 

650,660 

Unenumerated  (including  tires  and  ax 

Ie8)..cwt.. 

do... 

do... 

tons.. 

124,974 
306, 931 

158 

Lard 

Imitation  lard 

57,840 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet 

Leather. 

1.171 

12,480 

..pounds.. 

ions.. 

do.  . 

843,461 

859,580 

Manures: 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock 

Unenumerated 

11, 210 
850 

396,890 

10,755 

Meat,  unenamerated: 

Salted  or  fresh 

cwt.. 

do... 

..gallons.. 

2,986 
62,496 

15,565 
736,545 

Preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting. 

Methylic  alcohol 

Mnsicjil  initruments  - -r  ,.-  .. 

32,729 

32,395 

15,460 
221  260 

Mutton,  fresh 

cwt 

20,157 

Oil: 

Sperm 

tons.. 

140 
1,349 

28,675 
64,725 

Train  or  blubber 

do... 

cwt.. 

tons.. 

cwt.. 

..pounds.. 
...  tons 

Animal 

6,664 

120,680 

Seed 

10, 473 
97.  875 
37,  452 
38, 616 
5,385 
97,936 
12, 146 
7,706,160 

813,  595 

452, 460 

1, 075 

264.860 

20. 580 

586, 005 

13, 245 

2, 935, 020 

Turpentine 

Chemical,  essential  or  perfume<l 

Oilseed  cake 

Oleomargarine 

Paraffin 

cwt.. 

do... 

..pounds.. 
..gallons.. 

cwt.. 

do... 

do... 

.quarters.. 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Pork,  salted 

27.284 
54.952 

44,434 

332, 770 

Rosin 

r,'m 

41,845 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass 

739, 350 

Plax  or  linseed 

6,070 
ed  by  KjO 
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Increase  and  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States — Continued. 


Articlea. 


Silver,  ore  of 

Skins  and  fura  of  all  sorts 

Straw  plaiting  for  liatH  or  bonnets pounds 

Su^ar: 

Kefined,  and  candy cwt- 

Unrefined do. 

Molasses do. 

Glaoose do. 

Tallow  and  stearin do . 

Tar barrels.. 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured ponndi 

Manufao  tared do 

Vegetables,  raw 

Watches  and  jmits  thereof 

"Wax cwt.. 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads 

Sawn  or  split do.. 

Staves do.. 

Fomitare  woods  and  hard  woods tons. 

Hoase  frames,  fittings,  and  joiners'  work 

Wool,  sheep  or  lamb's pounds 

Woolen  manufactures,  unenumerated 

Zinc,  crude tons 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 
Increase,      Decrease. 


1,013 


55, 617 
291, 178 


1,154 


425, 806 


3,274 
32.452 


Total  . 


391, 133 


19,450 


77,870 
13,881,403 


116,007 

291 

4,945 


29,533 
770 


YalueA. 
Increase.      Decrease. 


$177, 720 
232.580 


439,040 


1,485,040 
193,415 


27,675 
358,755 


276,020 
17,010 


719,095 


$447,775 

0,020 
66,245 
31,835 


579,540 
6,715 

1,843,030 
33,725 


1,687,150 
73, 376 
194,606 


156.375 
47,450 


15. 292.  d60 


Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1895, 
[Produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


Articles. 


Alkali cwt 

Animals: 

Horses number . 

All  other  sorts 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty ^ dozen . 

Beer  and  ale barrels 

Bleaching  materials c  wt , 

Books,  printed do. , 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of 

Carriages,  viz :  Cycles  and  parts  thereof 

Cement ton  s  - . 

Chemical  products  and  preparations,  unenumerated,  including  dye- 

»  staffs  and  sulphate  of  copper 

Clay,  unmanufaotumd t^ns . . 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof 

Coal: 

Cinders  and  fuel tons.. 

Products  of,  etc.,  iucludmg  naphtha,  parafiin,  parafiin   oil,   and 

peirolenm 

Cocoa  or  chocolate  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom pounds. . 

Cordage  and  twine cwt. . 

Cotton  yam pounds.. 

Cottons : 

Entered  bv  the  yard yards.. 

Entered  at  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed cwt. . 

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumerated 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozen.. 

Hides,  raw cwt.. 

Implements  and  tools 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  surgical,  anatomical,  and  scientific 

Jute: 

Yam pounds.. 

Mannfactores,  piece  goods yards.. 


Quantities. 


3,524,400 
126 


136, 255 
40,745 

801, 300 
38.048 


140, 197 


86,968 


265,306 


289,000 

2,777 

2, 459, 100 

64, 996, 300 


39, 415 


47,986 
101, 674 


2, 882, 900 
121, 665, 900 


Values. 


$3. 848, 220 

78,425 

45,000 

794. 16U 

113,110 

54,625 

937,625 

1.585,445 

1, 507, 240 

480,605 

813, 510 

1, 120, 566 

3,127,035 

602,865 

58,260 

725,090 

540,920 
78,870 
87,770 

843,050 

7, 926, 755 
6, 380. 526 
4,777,065 
902, 845 
87H,  155 
197,975 
624,270 
955,030 
261. 770 
863:205 
157,080 
110,676 

143,050 
4,986,870 
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Articles. 


Leather,  wrought  and  nnwronght 

Linen  yam pounds.. 

Linens: 

Entered  by  the  yard yards.. 

Entered  at  value 

Maohinery  and  mill  work 

Manure tons.. 

Medicines,  drugs,  and  medicinal  preparations 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought tons.. 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought cwt. . 

Tin,  unwrongDt do... 

Uuenumerated  and  manufactures  thereof 

Oil  and  floor  cloth square  yards.. 

Painters*  colors  and  materials 

Paper  of  all  sorts cwt. . 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc 

Pictures number.. 

Plates  and  plated  wares 

Potatoes cwt . . 

Prints,  engravings,  drawings,  etc 

Provisions,  including  meat 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper tons. . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt tons. 

Seeds,  of  all  sorts cwt.. 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam 

Manufactures 

Skins  and  furs,  of  al  1  sorts 

Soap cwt . . 

Spirits,British  and  Irish proof  gallons.. 

Stationery,  other  than  i>aper 

Stones  and  slates 


Quantities. 


126,620,200 


13,472 


315, 801 

21,447 

2,62G 


1,859,300 


32,555 


1,990 


1,517 


32,577 


148,065 
24,720 


61, 160 
258, 632 


Sugar,  refined,  and  candy cwt. .  177, 860 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus 

Umbreluis  and  parasols 

Wool,  sheep,  and  lambs : 

Raw  and  undressed I>ounds . 

Noils,  waste,  combed,  or  carded,  and  tops do. . . 

Wooled  and  worsted  yams do... 

Yam,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts do . . . 

Woolens  and  worsteds :  ; 

Entered  by  the  yard yards.. 

Entered  at  value 

All  other  articles 


13,823.400 
2, 716,  SCO 
1,494,800  , 
344,100 

88,030,900 


Total. 


Values. 


$1,248,880 
94,980 

10, 094, 200 

3, 209. 255 

2,  024, 346 

083,455 

203. 455 

17, 958,  740 

241,285 

44,470 

334, 010 

409,065 

602,940 

491,885 

029,500 

567, 155 

98,920 

97,996 

91,765 

99,235 

1,103.466 

268.175 

673,290 

229,270 

737, 390 

1.030,655 

4,061,690 

454,720 

497,  530 

336, 870 

350,205 

464,800 

8.765 

81, 030 

2.427,095 
680.920 
746, 465 
194, 715 

83, 151, 090 
1, 267, 100 
4. 960. 940 


139,740,560 


Increase  and  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States, 
[Produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


Articles. 


Alkali cwt. 

Animals : 

Horses number. 

All  other  sorts 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozen. 

Beer  and  ale barrels. 

Bleaching  materials cwt . . 

Books,  printed do . . . 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of 

Carriages,  viz :  Cycles  and  parts  thereof 

Cement tons . 

Chemical  products  and  preparations,  unenumerated 


Quantities. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


187, 700 


3,853 
104,900 


(including  dvestuffs  and  sulphate  of  copper)  . 
ufac 


Clay,  unmanunctured tons. . 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel. tons. . 

Coal,  products  of,  etc.  (including  naphtha,  paraffin, 
paraffin  oil,  and  petroleum) 


68,070 


27.977 


1,702 


4,802 


Values. 


Increase.      Decrease, 


r23,520 


9,690 
172,765 


110,095 
30,335 


83.160 
459,790 


470, 140 

120, 900 

11, 160 

133, 835 


$137, 045 


7,460 
17,200 


81,730 


56.796 
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'  ArticIeB. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Increase. 


8,081 


18, 286 
88,034 


1,059,000 
14,080,400 


234,400 
41,898,500 


0,715 


36. 402 
15,904 


Cocoa  or  chocolate,  manufactured   in  the  United 

Ki  iigdoni pounds . . , 

Cordage  and  twine cwt . .  | 876 

Cotton  yam pounds..,    1,471,800 

Cottons :  I 

Entered  by  the  yard yards  .    19,215,700 

Entered  at  Talue 

Eartlicn  and  china  ware 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Flax  and  hemp,  dreased  and  undressed cwt . . 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

Glass  manufactures 

H  ird  ware  and  cutlery, unennnierated 

Hat s,  of  all  sorts d ozen . . 

Hides,  raw cwt.. 

Implements  and  tools 

Instrumentsandapparatns,  enrgical,  anatomical,  and 

scientitic 

Jute: 

Yam pounds. . 

Manufacture,  piece  goods yards.. 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 

Linen  yam pounds. . 

Linens: 

Entered  by  the  yard yards. . 

Entered  at  value 

Hach incry  and  mill  work 

Manure tons . . 

Medicines,  drags,  and  medicinal  preparations 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought tons. . 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought cwt . . 

Tin,  unwrought do 

Unenumerated  and  manufactures  thereof 

Oil  and  floor  cloth square  yards . . 

Painters'  colors  and  material s 

Paperof  all  sorts cwt.. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc 

Pictures number.. 

Plate  and  plated  wares 

Potatoes I 

Prints,  engravings,  drawings,  etc ' 

Provisions  (inclndingmeat) I 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper ' 

Saddlery  and  harness i 

Salt tons.. I         5l,P02 

Seeds  of  ailsorta cwt..  6.119 

Silk:  I 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam , 

Manufactures I 

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts ,.. 

Soap cwt.. I  50.578 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish proof  gallons . .  62, 977 

Stationery,  ot her  than  paper ' 

Stones  and  slates | 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy cwt. 

Telpgraphic  wires  and  apparatus 

XTmbrellas  and  parasols 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' : 

Raw  or  undressed pounds. .  7, 925 

Koil8,wast«andcombed,or  cardedandtops.do 1,010, 500 

"Woolens,  worsted  yarn do 1,896,100 

Woolens  and  worsteds : 

Entered  by  the  yard yards..    68,502,600 

Entered  at  value 


Decrease.      Increase.      Decrease. 


38,600 


699,400 


3,545 


748 


673 


$12, 945 
492, 795 

2, 553, 980 

1,002,575 

1, 119, 700 

152,  395 

3, 775 

45, 675 

165,  960 

166, 570 

76,  300 

782,910 

44,530 

35, 145 

11,503 
684,420 
563,660 

47,920 

2, 587, 665 
759,190 

1, 805, 000 
357,635 
34,560 

698, 740 
176, 735 


205, 740 
90,955 
66,755 


951,039  I 


149.850 
21, 115 


1,711 


58.550 


82,405 
176, 160 
77,115 

18,390 


Yam,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts pounds. . 

All  other  articles 


Ket  total  increase. 


245,700 


941,120 
215, 120 
144, 320 
81, 610 


41,184 


1,614,190 
522,670  I 
691,000  ' 

24, 151, 740  ' 
829,460  , 
134, 735 
1.245,270  < 


_L 


{  45, 743, 135 


$10,085 


15,625 
33, 740 


61, 716 


734, 945 
16,010 

"36,"  530 


3,710 


61,900 
237, 140 
14, 116 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1S95. 
[Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.] 


Articlns. 


Qnantitiefl. 


Animalfl :  Homes number. 

Art,  works  of  (including  pictures) 

Bristlea pounds. 

Caoutchouc cwt. 

Cheese do . . . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  nnenumerated 

(^hina  and  earthen  ware cwt. 

Cocoa IM>un  d  s . 

Coffee cwt. 

Cotton : 

Raw do... 

Manufactures 

Druffs: 

Bark,  Peruvian cwt. 

Opium pounds . 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuff: 

Culch  and  gambler tons. 

Indigo cwt. 

•     Unenumerated do... 

Farinaceous  substances 

Feathers : 

Or  beds cwt. 

Ornamental pounds . 

Fish,  cured  or  salted cwt. 

Flax,  dressed,  undressed,  and  tow  or  c^illa  of  flax tons . 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds cwt . 

Figs  and  fig  cake do... 

Grapes,  raw bushels. 

Nuts  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels. 

Raisins cwt. 

Raw,  unenumerated ; bushels . 

Dried,  unenumerated cwt. 

Gum: 

Lao,  seed,  shell,  stick,  and  dye do... 

Of  all  sorts do... 

Gutta-percha do .  - . 

Hair: 

Goat's  hair  or  wool pounds. 

Of  all  other  sorts 

Hemp,  dressed  and  undrcsse<l,  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp tons . 

Hides,  raw cwt. 


Hops. 


.do. 


Ivory:  Teeth,  elephant's,  etc do... 

Jnte touH. 

Lace: 


Leather: 

Dressed  and  undressed pounds.. 

Manufactures 

Linen  manufactures 

Matches 

Metals: 

1  ron  bars,  et<5 tons . . 

Steel,  unwrought do. . , 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated cwt. . 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet tons. . 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingota,  bars,  or  slabs cwt.. 

Unenumerated,  unwrought tons. . 

Oil: 

Cocoannt cwt.. 

Olive tuns.. 

Palm cwt.. 

Onions bushels.. 

Paper  making  materials tons.. 

Precious  stones,  unset , 

Rice cwt.. 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters.. 

Garden pounds . . 

Unenumerated,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom quarters . . 

Unenumerated,  not  for  oil cwt.. 

Shells  of  all  sorts 

Silk: 

Knubs  or  husks  of  silk  nnd  waste cwt.. 

Raw pounds.. 

Manufactures _ , 


357, 381 
80,736 
2,653 


17,018 

1,741,741 

38.809 

348,  748  > 


8,202  I 
65,530  I 


6,732 
10. 108  , 
47,808  ' 


227 

174, 854 

106.861 

5,355 


20,489 
10, 568 
73, 819 


422, 557 

5,305 

16 

75,223 

29.393 
45,  574 
2,127 

3,359.340 


10, 334 

283,198 

189 

1.451 

6.305 


11, 642, 479 


12,256 
4,523 

171, 714 
1,344 

286,067 


26,925 
2,422 
27,143 
204,484 
25,122 


82,948 

66,452 

1, 722, 031 

29,212 

65,882 


1.904 
29,966 


Values. 


$400 
109,105 
318,  (U5 
3,952,920 
29,015 
261,545 
192, 760 
237,320 
795,035 

4,317,745 
42,300 

54.215 
155.970 
736,040 

659,796 
965.720 
108,  570 
168,995 

6.580 

1, 182, 075 

606.235 

546,420 

20,980 

374.600 

70,030 

203,  775 

310, 510 

473,296 

32, 100 

25 

257,160 

781,500 
723,900 
100, 010 

930, 596 

682,180 

1.188,100 

2, 831. 285 

3,440 

391, 090 

349, 165 

701, 040 

4,160,050 

83.220 

42,896 

192,145 

453,980 
197,620 
871, 216 
71,155 
4, 548, 095 
115,845 

160, 170 
441,100 
141,930 
13,730 
1, 002. 106 
910, 670 
162,740 


141. 165 
218, 736 
173, 980 
522, 440 

87,890 
92,610 
180,710 
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Articles. 


Skins: 

Goatf  nndressed number. 

Sheep do.- 

Purs  of  all  other  sorts do. . 

Spices  of  all  sorts pounds . 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts proof  gallons . 


Spo] 
Btra 


>nge pounds . 

Straw  platting  for  hats  or  bonnets do. . 

Sugar,  unrefined cwt. 

Tallow  and  stearin do.. 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco,  unman ofaotured do. . 

Toys 

Yeje^etables,  unenumerated 

Wine gallons . 

Wood:  Furniture,  veneers,  and  hard  woods tons. 

Wool: 

Sheep  or  lamb's pounds. 

Other  kinds  and  flocks do. . 

Woolen  manu&ctures 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 


Total 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  exports. 


11.784,246 

2, 917, 246 

13,994,451 

10, 727, 260 

39,884 

25,135 

1,323,338 

776 

66.996 

3,517,607 

1, 100, 602 


21.853 
3.119 

125, 226, 620 
300.567 


Values. 


$5,056,190 

910, 010 

1, 341, 805 

716, 530 

61,430 

82,320 

742,050 

2,460 

825.790 

828.140 

175,960 

11,655 

28,640 

114.700 

231,965 

20,663.095 

31,850 

2,440,210 

6,797,575 


80, 597, 955 


220,338,515 


IiMjrecise  and  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States, 
[Foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manufactures.] 


Articles. 


Animals:  Horses number.. 

Art,  works  of  (including  pictures) 

Bristles pounds . . 

Caontchouc c  wt . . 

Cheese do... 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products,  imenumerated 

China  and  earthen  ware cwt. . 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Coffee cwt.. 


.do. 


Cotton: 

Raw 

Manufactures      

Drugs: 

Bark,  Peruvian cwt. 

Opium pounds. 

Unenumerated. 


Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs : 

Cmch  and  gambler tons.. 

Indigo cwt.. 

Unenumerated do . . . 

Farinaceous  substances 

Feathers : 

For  beds cwt.. 

Ornamental '. pounds.. 

Fish,  cured  or  salted cwt. . 

Flax,  dressed,  imdressed,  and  tow  or  codilla  of  flax, 

tons 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds cwt.. 

Figs  and  fig  cake do... 

Grapes,  raw barrels.. 

Nuts  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons barrels.. 

Raisins cwt.. 

Raw,  unenumerated do... 

Dried,  unenumerat<»d do... 

Gam: 

Lac,  seed,  shell,  stick,  and  dye do... 

Of  all  other  sorts do... 

Gntta-percha do... 

Hair: 

Goat's  hair  or  wool pounds. . 

Of  all  other  sorts 


Quantities. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


28, 170 
1,501 


16,541 
860, 745 


100,967 


2, 355 
24,581 


67,265 
11, 672 

3, 142 


38,775 
*366,'i39' 


16. 319 
801 

2,074,960 


50.394 


35,773 


3.431 
293,262 


1,568 


211 


7,802 
8.423 


400 

'26,'9i3' 

7,321 


Values. 


Increaae.     Decrease. 


$400 


1, 732, 430 

8,140 

59, 580 

176, 465 

84,490 


1.089,460 
10, 730 


250,005 
50,385 


569,760 
77,815 

256,235 


110,480 

$222,685 

405,620 

4,070 

20 


204,050 
14,065 


618,785 

•3rglPzedby^©0gle- 


$3,385 
35,290 


903, 145 


29,655 
756,435 
143,000 

94,355 


6,880 
1,250 


85,000 

144,800 
89,805 


67,045 
131,285 
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Increase  and  decreaee  in  exports  to  the  United  States — Coutinued. 


Articles. 


Hemp,  dreftsedand  undressed,  and  tow  or  codilla  of 

bemp tons.. 

Hides,  raw c  wt. . 


Hops. 


.do. 


Ivory:  Teeth,  elephants',  etc do.. 

Jate tons. . 

Lace 

Leather : 

Dressed  and  undressed pounds.. 

Manufactures .  

Linen  manufactures 

Matches 


Metals: 

Lron  bars.etc tons..  6,094 

Steel,  unwronght do...  3,016 

Ironand8teelmai]ufactureB,unenumerated.cwt. .  48, 781 

Lead^  pij^ or  sheet tons..  169 

Tin,  in  blocks,  inj^ots,  bars,  or  slabs cwt . .  7, 385 

Unenumerated,  un  wrought tons . .  11 

Ofl: 

Cocoanut cwt. 

Olive tuns..  1,478 

Palm cwt..  471 

Onions bushels. . 

Paper-making  materials tons. .  908 

Precious  stones,  unset 

Soicksilver po  unds . . 
ice cwt.. 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed qnarters. . 

Garden pounds..         128,109 

Unenumerated,  for  expressing   oil  therefrom, 

quarters 

Unenumerated,  not  for  oil cwt. .  17, 242 

Shells  of  all  sorts 

SUk: 

Knubs  or  husks  of  silk  and  waste cwt. 

Kaw pounds..  15,928 

M  anuf ac  tures 

Skins: 

Goat, undiessed pounds...    2,145,652 

Sheep do...      1,071,048 

Furs  of  all  other  sorts do...;    2,071,418 

Spiees,  of  all  sorts do 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts pf.  galls . .  4, 007 

Sponge po  u  n  ds . .  3, 989 

Straw  platting  for  making  hats  or  bonnets do . . . 

Sugar,  unrefined cwt. . 

Tallow  and  stearin do . . .  12, 377 

Tea pounds . . 

Tobacco,  unmann  factured do . . . 

Toys 

Vegetables,  unenumerated 

"Wine gallons.. 

Wood :  Furniture,  veneers,  and  hard  woods . .  .tons . . 

Wool: 

Sheep  or  lambs' pounds.. 

Other  kinds  and  flocks do.. . 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


1,838 
222,495 


98 


3,250,447 


100 

'i,'i9i' 


2,451 
1,221 

72,222,726 


Total  net  increase 

Total  net   increase  of  British    and  foreign 
exports 


23,851 


44,223 


17,353 
53,367 

204,995 


9,127 


8, 507, 415 


180,420 
179,497 


Values. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


$174, 580 
2,188,930 


19, 770 

'246,'845' 

855,380 
34,110 


140,925 
91,050 
11, 430 


267,595 


61, 330 
75,760 


38,385 
41, 175 


55,605 


1,236,320 
449,850 
309,975 


12,185 
11,540 


96,980 
94,190 


227,089 


20,605 
42, 210 

12,457,255 


363,445 
1, 632, 430 


20,718,050 


66. 461, 185 


$:^45 
'124,"  280* 


15,540 
^T065 


23,0 


375,605 
57.945 

156,665 

"* '6*675 
44,750 


6,710 
142, 995 

1. 915,  460 
116,815 

66.966 


13, 105 
'96' 225 

"281,*  560 


86.220 

523,160 

27,760 


3,215 
88,840 


48,845 
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COMMERCIAL   llELATIONS. 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  TEN   YEARS. 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  from  October  J,  1886,  to  September  SO,  1896. 


Year  ended  Sept  30— 

Belfast. 

$8,789,274.12 
9. 827, 165. 47 
9, 230, 991. 36 
9,485,669.59 
8. 330, 463.  78 
8.776,770.85 
8. 806, 361. 39 
6, 986, 996. 47 

10,047,795.26 
9,196,872.76 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

BriatoL 

Cardiff. 

1887     

$3,470,593.86 
3, 612, 590. 05 
3. 377. 056.  68 
4,158,756.78 
4, 162, 370. 12 
4, 144, 191. 17 
3,896,364.03 
2,168,714.81 
3, 099, 988. 57 
3, 335. 379.  &5 

$16,654,821.28 
19, 123. 358. 29 
22, 268, 640. 77 
23, 688. 021.  m 
10, 958. 636. 31 
12. 906, 783. 22 
12,376,346.46 

5, 608. 527. 58 
24, 706,  800. 85 

7,587,239.06 

$533,273.00 
803,661.00 
373, 304. 00 
444,765.80 
563,468.83 
488,114.49 
411. 003.  30 
276,547.48 
717,832.10 
407, 513. 86 

$3,768,435.38 
6, 400, 611. 49 

1888 

1889 

10, 490, 680. 32 

1890    

11,167,240.35 
13,  748, 031. 31 

1891 : 

1892             

4,562,911.64 

2,978,288.87 

828,  111.  14 

1893 

1894 

1895 

616, 156. 98 

1896 

378. 922. 84 

Total 

89,478,361.06  i    36, 326, 005. 91  '  165, 777, 183. 43  ]      5,019,483.86         53,919,369.32 

Year  ended  Sept.  30— 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Total. 


Cork. 

Dublin. 

Dundee. 

Dumfermline. 

Falmouth. 

$139,396.30 

$1, 130, 616. 11 

$7, 220, 197. 56 

$1, 790, 990. 94 

$46,108.18 

127,334.44 

1, 262,  009. 09 

8, 170, 227. 22 

2,096,263.11 

77,471.67 

112, 578. 87 

986, 464. 66 

9. 377, 144. 93 

2,234,920.27 

126, 114. 60 

125,013.70 

1, 168,  728. 41 

10,045,206.86 

2,210,262.57 

188,701.76 

126, 274. 53 

934, 952. 35 

9,661,661.74 

1. 766,  381. 70 

181,929.63 

103, 604. 71 

1, 106, 974. 60 

9,441,213.20 

2,114,373.41 

200, 109. 84 

177, 289. 15 

1,031,046.46 

9, 392,  283. 97 

2.138,011.91 

233.387.17 

169,695.08 

710, 665. 69 

6, 866, 308. 04 

1, 438, 928. 71 

266,637.62 

109,286.71 

907.249.52 

8, 379,  364. 46 

1,996,781.18 

274,580.49 

100, 370. 73 

759, 330. 63 

7, 516. 342. 72 

1,934.233.22 

278,623.74 

1, 290, 934. 22 

9,997,017.31 

85,969,030.69 

19, 710, 147. 02 

1,818.609.66 

Year  en  d«d  Sept.  iD— 

GliKlJJOW. 

Huddersfield. 

HuU. 

Leeds. 

Leith. 

1887 **.,*,.» 

fl.3i!0,7i:iOj 
H  iri6,57*L8» 
7,JM«  IH&il 

5,7»0.4O:LT& 
S,ai8,  JS7..'i3 

3.  in4,  tNJ.^.  f>8 
&.  333,  fl7(j.  2'i 

4,  'i^\  &7^  20 

(a) 

(o) 

(o) 
6  $2, 486. 120.90 
3.046.718.85 
3.218,220.14 
3,187,662.77 
1,686,016.68 
4.454,483.76 
3  »L^  iftl  lA 

$281, 673. 44 
410.668.37 
610, 816. 07 
680, 017. 93 
332. 699. 80 
832.501.71 
407, 896. 89 
149,761.67 
1,010.680.59 
284. 226. 24 

$5,854,348.67 
5,921,449.57 
6,018,425.98 
4, 144, 232.  49 
1,796,186.15 
1,445,277.31 
1, 800, 350. 37 
616.  532. 34 
2,741,119.16 
2.611  !v«U  A« 

$805,161.75 
1,144.151.66 
1, 064, 708. 81 
1,031,857.88 
686,888.97 

1888 . .  ^  ^ 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892..                  .-  .^. 

850, 794.  76 
843, 30L  31 
629  650.39 

1893..     <*,,,.   „,,.. 

1894..... 

1895..                     .  . 

862.314  88 

1896 . . * 

AAA  99a  v>n 

1 

Total 

64.682.639.15  i     21   .^^^  707  ■'>7  .        i  iOA.ft31.fil    i     32.  IS'2  i7fi  72             A  MH  (U3  7A 

Year  ended  Sept 

.30- 

Liverpool 

London. 

Manchester. 

Newcostle-on- 
Tyne. 

Nottingham. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

$32, 801. 068. 76 
85,136,418.55 
33,896,825.14 
39, 028. 764. 69 
38.  819,  653. 78 
28, 260, 497. 74 
28, 690, 948. 96 
21,489,116.59 
80, 309, 963. 62 
23,530,904.85 

$55, 900, 183. 80 
50, 889. 914. 82 
47, 385, 928. 17 
56,830.421.06 
49,  362, 976. 80 
62, 307,  577. 12 
48, 328, 507. 66 
33, 612. 827. 07 
63, 504, 765. 96 
37,916,082.80 

$10,  781, 705. 59 
11,075.448.91 
12,099.290.10 
13, 813, 776. 50 
11.920,516.95 
12,279,249.56 
13,138,827.48 
7,544.772.33 
13, 457, 719. 35 
12. 265,  642. 86 

$3,  451, 490. 86 
3,  006, 493. 87 
1,998,870.04 
2,  371, 660. 65 
1, 740, 222. 61 
1, 348, 904.  70 
1,310,019.52 
899,114.27 
970, 305. 36 
1,005,985.53 

$5,862,050.70 
5,660,807.50 
5,784,667.42 
6,961,701.49 
5,511.338.61 
6,622,391.32 
6,246,480.27 
4,098,504.02 
5,  329, 852. 54 
4,429,805.47 

Total 

311,964,152.67 

485,938,184.76 

118,376,948.63 

18,102,067.41 

56, 507, 599. 34 

a  Returns  included  in  figures  of  Leeds  consulate. 


b  Six  months  ended  September  30. 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States  from  October  1,  1886,  to  September  50,  i^^fi— Continued. 


Year  ended  Sept.  30—      Plymouth. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


$133, 132. 40 
221,143.11 
237, 204. 39 
283,  740. 07 
287, 998. 78 
408,441.27 
314, 999. 02 
194, 697.  35 
324. 672. 63 
365, 223.  56 


Sheffield. 


$4,120, 
3, 321, 
2,964, 
8,364, 
2.  314, 
2,350. 
2, 194, 
1,502, 
2, 552, 
2,807, 


579.95 
686.44 
488.41 
415. 14 
160.49 
474. 74 
314.82 
975.59 
279. 61 
019. 10 


Southampton. 


Swansea. 


$7,371.55 

(a) 

14, 731. 96 

(a) 

7. 046. 47 

(a) 

7.  7.35. 32 

(a) 

74, 618. 03 

(a) 

50,007.39 

6$5.050,593.27 

69,  252. 10 

7,371,916.41 

111,730.20 

6, 952, 249. 73 

95,025.37 

6,072,008.56 

94, 422. 05 

4,  066, 540. 52 

Total j      2.761,252.58  I    27,492,294.29  ' 

I  I  1 


a  Included  in  returns  of  Cardiff  consulate. 


531, 940. 44  I    28, 502,  306. 49 


^TnnstalL 


$3,445, 
3, 821, 
3, 755, 
3,916, 
3.854, 
3.891, 
4,023, 
2.790, 
4, 582, 
4,146. 


178.61 
073.26 
869.02 
123.71 
053.63 
652.62 
497.22 
122.66 
727. 44 
693.95 


38, 226,  992. 11 


b  Part  of  year  ending  September  30. 


SITMMARY. 


Year. 

Gross  total. 

1887 

$174, 741, 320, 30 
180. 344, 192. 85 

1888 

1889 

132, 466, 605. 26 

1890 

205, 507,  499. 60 

1801 

176,315,826.70 

1892 

168, 060, 124. 48 

Year 

Gross  total. 

1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 

$164, 786, 424, 01 

109,973,248.99 
182, 457,  729. 16 

143,092,610.62 

Total  for  the  ten  years . . . 

1,688,845,582.01 

JRecapitulation  of  declared  exports  for  the  ten  years  ending  September  SO,  1896. 


Consulate. 


London 

Liverpool... 
Bradford.... 
Manchester. 

Belfast 

Dnudeo 

Glasj^ow 

Nottingham 

Cardiff: 

Tunstall 

Bii-mingham 

Leedrt 

Swansea  a.. 
Sheffield.... 


Value. 


$485, 938, 182. ' 

311,964,152.1 

165.777,183.' 

118, 376,  948.  ( 

89, 478, 861.  ( 

85,969.030.1 

64,  582. 639. : 

56, 507,  599. : 

53, 919,  369. : 

38, 226, 992. : 

35,326,005.1 

32, 452. 476. ' 

28.502.308.^ 

27,492,294.! 


Consulate. 

Value. 

{  76  ■ 

Hnddersfleld  b 

$21,532,707.67 

*  67 

Dunfermline 

19. 710, 147. 02 

43 

Newcastle 

18. 102. 067. 41 

\  63 

Dublin 

9, 997, 017. 31 

05 

Leith 

8. 667, 043. 78 

)  69 

Bristol 

5, 019, 483. 86 

)  15 

Hull 

4,400,831.61 

)  34 

Plymouth 

2,761,252.58 

)  3? 

Falmouth 

1,818,609.65 

*,  n 

Cork 

1, 290, 934. 22 

>  91 

Southampton 

531,940.44 

J  72 

Total 

<  49 

1. 688. 345. 582. 01 

'•^ 

a  Tbcse  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  rehmarj-  26,  1892.  to  September 
30,  1806,  Swansea  having  previously  been  an  agency  of  the  Cardiff  consulate. 

b  These  figures  represent  only  the  declare<l  value  of  exports  for  the  six  years  and  six  months  ending 
September  w,  1896,  Uuddersfleld  having  previously  been  an  agency  of  the  Leeds  consulate. 

Becapitulation  of  declared  exports  fw  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1896, 


Consulate. 

Value.          1 

1 

Consulate. 

Value. 

London .......     .     .   .  ....  ..... 

$37,915,082.80 
23, 530, 904.  S5 
17, 587, 239.  Q^ 
12,265,642.86  1 
9, 196. 872. 76  ' 
7,515,342.72 
4,429,805.47  i 
4, 296. 972. 26  ' 
4,146,693.95 
4,0.55,540.52  , 
3,  553, 484. 48  ' 
3,335,379.85 
2,807.019.10  1 
2,614.554.68  1 
1 

Dunfermline. 

$1, 984, 233. 22 

Li veroool. ........ .  ............. 

Newcastle 

1,005,985.63 
848, 223. 37 

Bradford 

Leith 

\f  Anrhest^er  .                 .... 

Dublin 

759. 330. 63 

Belfast 

Bristol 

407, 513. 86 

Dundee 

Cardiff. 

378, 922. 84 

Nottingham 

Plymouth 

355, 223. 66 

Glasgow..............  ...  ...... 

Hull...-. 

284,226.24 

TunsUll 

Falmouth 

273, 623. 74 

Swansea 

Cork 

100,370.73 

Huddersfleld  . . .' 

Southanipton  .....r....rT...r 

94, 422. 05 

Total 

Sheffield   

143, 692, 610. 62 

Leeds 

ni/^i^■|^^^H    Ki, 

.  ^nr\o\p 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


DECLARED  EXPORTS,  BY  CONSULATES,  FOR  1895. 

Statement  showing  ike  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1895. 


Consulate. 


Belfast 

Binuiiigham  . 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Cork 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Dunfermline . . 

Falmouth 

Glasgow 

Huddersfield . 

Hull 

Leeds 

Leith 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester  . . 

l^ewcaatle 

Kottingliam . . 

Plymouth 

Sheffield 

Southampton. 

Swansea 

Tonstall 


Total 43,531,555.00 


Quarter  ending- 


Dec.  31, 1894.     Mar.  31, 1895.  I  June  30, 1805.     Sept.  30, 1805. 


538,052.42 
764, 717. 80 
737,179.55 
295,  368. 64 
223. 077. 94 

28, 752. 08 
191,  545. 55 
170,560.04 
534,915.34 

78, 888. 13 
528,615.61 
752, 986. 00 
779.538.30 
440. 669. 38 
171,  667. 28 
620,361.77 
607, 990. 72 
993, 286. 49 
207. 536. 27 
433, 723. 22 

80, 193. 80 
715, 232. 04 

18,301.00 
676,48L26 
041.914.46 


$2,917, 

729, 

6,783, 

155, 

185, 

26, 

239, 

2,038, 

521, 

01, 

1.511, 

1,250, 

77, 

728, 

253, 

6,866, 

12, 159, 

3,626, 

283, 

1.784, 

72, 

647, 

13. 

1,402. 

1,086, 


619. 19 
718. 19 
210.  70 
698.90 
623.43 
023.59 
516. 98 
317.  37 
454. 73 
748. 30 
973.28 
013.66 
370. 70 
356.12 
875. 14 
890.68 
007. 25 
806.73 
640.77 
233.78 
377. 61 
978.80 
250.12 
386.66 
958.23 


45, 232, 450. 91 


$2, 034, 

780, 

6,325, 

112, 

59. 

24. 

2a5, 

2.038, 

333, 

59, 

1,006, 

1,123, 

82, 

719, 

206. 

6,784, 

12,834, 

3, 135, 

255. 

953, 

79. 

603, 

25 

1,271 

1. 197. 


228.43 
925.65 
673.55 
288.68 
621.  59 
577.68 
093.66 
823.28 
217. 55 
933.86 
586.50 
273.93 
561.21 
637.96 
699.90 
990.06 
044. 10 
007.08 
707. 04 
736.89 
316. 57 
833.01 
076.44 
713. 96 
642.14 


42,281,110.62 


$2,557,805.22 

824,627.03 

7, 880, 846. 05 

174,575.88 

147, 833. 02 

30, 933. 36 

241,093.33 

2,131,653.76 

607, 193. 66 

74,010.20 

1,286,800.84 

1, 328, 210. 16 

71.210.88 

852. 455.  70 

230, 072. 56 

8,138,221.11 

15,903,723.89 

3, 702, 619. 05 

273, 421. 28 

1,158.158.65 

02,  784.  66 

685,236.76 

38, 397. 81 

1,721,426.68 

1, 256, 212. 61 


51,409,612.54 


Total. 


$10,  047. 796. 26 

3,000,988.57 

24,706,800.85 

717, 832. 10 

616, 165. 08 

100. 286. 71 

907,240.62 

8.370.354.46 

1,006,781.18 

274. 680. 40 

5,333,976.23 

4,454,483.75 

1,010,680.50 

2, 741, 110. 10 

862, 314. 88 

30,300,063.62 

63,504,765.06 

13,457,710.35 

070,306.36 

6. 320, 852. 54 

824,672.63 

2,652,270.61 

05, 026. 37 

6,072.008.66 

4, 582. 727. 44 


182, 457, 720. 16 


DECLARED  EXPORTS,  BY  CONSULATES,  FOR  1896. 

Value  of  declared  exports  at  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1896,  and  compared  with  th^  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  previous  year  (see  foregoing  tabular  statement). 


Consulate. 


Belfast 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Cork 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Dunfermline 

Falmouth 

Glasgow 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

Leeds 

Leith 

Liverpool 

London  

Manchester 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Plymouth 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

Swansea 

Tunstall 


Total 45,276,071.74 


Quarter  ending- 


Dec.  31, 1895.      Mar.  31. 1896.     June  30, 1896. '  Sept.  30, 1806. 


403, 638.  G9 
024,  823.  70 
775, 466. 30 
129,686.00 
173, 384. 75 

54.  533. 35 
246, 000. 07 
998, 097. 74 
573, 324. 98 

80,116.74 
491,  565.  41 
036,476.17 
150. 341. 95 
797,441.47 
225, 699. 51 
644, 271. 33 
7C0, 683.  28 
691.  981. 68 
360, 544.  'J8 
176,628.43 

65,012.70 
772,582.20 

22, 645. 83 
397,312.30 
135,813.69 


Total. 


$2,597,314.18 

877, 104. 26 

6, 131.  856.  30 

121. 836. 00 

138.771.01 

12,417.44 

139, 490.  46 

2,061.154.93 

497,  821. 14 

75, 583. 12 

1,  237, 400. 76 

1, 092, 309. 83 

45, 789.  63 

868,  689. 01 

262, 895. 33 

6, 122, 328.  63 

11,738,728,74 

3,7.50.188.03 

286, 618. 00 

1,375.470.13 

108,  896. 15 

810, 000. 64 

15, 263. 44 

799. 283. 47 

1, 025, 271. 40 


42, 182, 431. 03 


$1,722, 

767, 

2,456. 

78, 

25, 

4, 

169, 

1,660, 

300, 

70, 

689, 

715, 

49. 

516. 

177, 

4,768, 

7, 917, 

2,710, 

166, 

792, 

77, 

639, 

34, 

917, 

996, 


390.40 
962.15 
606. 35 
967.61 
863. 48 
754. 65 
679. 13 
849.03 
507. 44 
589.52 
523.80 
640.52 
961.55 
621.00 
457, 43 
274. 11 
795. 86 
137. 89 
370.94 
011.64 
298.60 
776. 03 
464.97 
714.61 
39. 67 


$2, 383, 

665. 

2, 223. 

76, 

40, 

28, 

204. 

1,805. 

582, 

47, 

878, 

709, 

38, 

431, 

182, 

3,906, 

7,497, 

2, 113, 

102, 

1,081, 

104, 

584, 

22. 

941 

088, 


620. 40 
489. 74 
321.10 
904.25 
903.60 
6{J5.29 
100. 97 
241.02 
579. 66 
^)85. 36 
482.29 
048.06 
133. 11 
803. 11 

171. 10 
030. 78 
874.42 
335.26 
452. 21 
695.27 

016. 11 
661.14 
047.81 
230.14 
860.10 


$0,106,872.76 

3, 836, 370. 86 

17,587,230.05 

407,513.86 

378, 022. 84 

100. 370. 73 

759, 330. 63 

7.515,342.72 

1,034.233.22 

273,021.74 

4.206,072.26 

3,663.484.48 

284. 226. 24 

2,614,654.68 

848,223.37 

23,530,004.85 

37, 915. 082. 30 

12,266,642.86 

l,006,0a''>.63 

4,420,806.47 

856, 223. 56 

2,807,010.10 

04,422.06 

4,055.640.52 

4,146,603.06 


28, 432. 086. 47     27, 800, 221.  Sa  i  143, 692. 610. 62 
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Qnarter  ending— 


lyecember  31, 1806 

December  31, 18M 

Increase 

March  31, 1805 

March  31, 1896 

Decrease 

June  30, 1885 

June  30,1806 

Decrease 

September  30, 1895 

September  30, 1896 

Decrease 


Amoont. 


$45,276,971.74  i 
43,531.555.00    | 


1,745,416.65  I 


45, 232, 
42, 182, 


450.91 
431.03 


3.050,019.88  I 


42,284, 
28,432, 


110.62 
986.47 


13.851,124.15  j 


51,400. 
27,800, 


612.54  I 
221.38  I 


23, 609, 391. 16 


Quarter  ending- 


Decrease  for  March  quarter,  1890. 
Decrease  for  J  une  quarter,  1896. . 
Decrease  for  Sept.  qnarter,  1896. . 

Total 

Increase  for  Dec.  qnarter,  1895. . . 

TSet  decrease  for  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1896 

Total  for  year  ending- 
September  30.  1895 

September  30,  1896 

Decrease 


Amonnt. 


$3,050,019.88 
13, 851, 124. 15 
28,609,391.16 


40,510,535.19 
1.745,416.65 


38. 765, 118. 54 


182. 457, 720. 16 
143, 692, 610. 62 


38,765,118.54 


SHIPPING  RETURNS. 

The  total  nnmber  of  British  and  foreign  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
(with  cargoes  and  in  ballast)  that  entered  at  ports  in  the  United  King- 
don  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  1895  was  60,714, 
of  40,001,691  tons,  being,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  a  net 
decrease  in  number  of  1,217  vessels  but  a  net  increase  in  tonnage  of 
183,672  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  (with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast)  was  60,696,  of  40,537,483  tons,  a  net  decrease  of  1,541  vessels, 
and  of  180,857  tons. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  registered  under  the  British  flag 
employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trades  in  1895  was  9,482,  of  2,736,770 
tons,  manned  by  71,606  persons,  a  decrease  of  529  vessels,  85,455  tons, 
and  3,245  persons  employed,  as  compared  with  1894. 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  similarly  employed  under  the  British 
flag  was  6,623  vessels,  of  6,125,078  tons,  manned  by  168,880  persons, 
being  an  increase  of  87  vessels,  231,018  tons,  and  3,273  persons  employed 
over  the  numbers  for  the  previous  year. 

The  shipbuilding  trade  shows  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  in 
number  but  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1895,  there  being  1,099  vessels,  of  647,634  tons,  built  during  the 
year,  of  which  239  vessels,  of  128,012  tons  were  for  foreigners. 

The  increase  in  the  number  built  amounts  to  31  vessels  and  the 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  to  52,166  tons.  Both  the  number  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  built  for  foreigners  showed  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
69  vessels  and  33,136  tons,  respectively. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totally  lost 
in  1894  (exclusive  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  royal  navy)  was  539,  of 
174,918  tons,  390,  of  70,792  tons,  being  sailing  vessels,  and  149,  of  104,126 
tons,  steam  vessels. 

The  number  of  passengers  lost  was  1,254  and  of  seamen  1,482. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
lost  of  16  vessels  but  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  4,006  tons.  In  the 
number  of  passengers  lost,  there  is  an  increase  of  1,164  and  of  seamen 
an  increase  of  85, 
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VESSELS  ENTERED,  1894  AND  1895. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessel e  of  each  naUonj  including  their  repeated 
voyages,  that  enieredy  toith  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  from  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

TOTAL  STEAM  AND  SAILING  VESSELS. 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Bussian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 


Vessels.      Tons. 


Total 61,931 


1894. 


99 

1,296 

37,970 

2,988 

1,851 

3,258 

3,793 

281 

6,160 

803 

648 

2,552 

100 

132 


95, 

510, 
29,032, 

991, 
1,135, 

880, 
1,865, 

218, 
2.664, 

317, 


273, 
171, 


39, 818, 019 


1895. 


Vessels.      Tons. 


90 

1.311 

37,534 

2,764 

1,915 

3,147 

3,705 

198 

5,995 

760 

666 

2,396 

94 

130 


60,714 


95, 839 
551.513 
29, 175,  282 
961, 730 

1, 150, 098 
929.250 

1, 940, 358 
156, 115 

2,604,049 
320,969 
645,  210 
900.728 
323, 700 
156,850 


40, 001, 691 


Increase. 


Vessels.    Tons. 


15 


64 


18 


97 


41,212 
142, 323 


15,070 
48, 515 
74, 932 


8,002 
24, 337 


50,394 


Vessels.  Tons. 


Decrease. 


436 
224 


111 
88 
83 

165 
34 


156 
0 


30,  OU 


62.240 
60,605 


48.890 
'U,'557 


400,008       1,314  I  216,336 


STEAM  VESSELS. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Bussian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


72 

1,298 

83,042 

1,376 

1,454 

2,053 

2,521 

24 

1,962 

148 

647 

1,201 

66 

107 


45,073 


84, 

550, 

27,296, 

748, 

1,078, 

772, 

1,561, 

29, 

984, 

102, 

638. 

649, 

285, 

146, 


34,928,995 


70 

1,284 

33, 170 

1,422 

1.428 

2,030 

2,590 

44 

1,839 

143 

613 

1,247 

47 

106 


76,562 

509.650 

27, 006, 221 

748, 782 

1, 057, 927 

717,886 

1, 473, 729 

63,073 

930, 125 

98, 706 

607,677 

659,841 

199,  368 

151, 318 


123 
5 
34 


7,522 
40,865 
290,073 


20,792 
54,889 
87, 974 


53,952 

4,193 

31, 183 


85,898 


46,039  34,800,865  {        249 


677, 341 


46 


46 


315 


453 


33,308 


10.180 
"*5,'276 


49, 211 


SAILING  VESSELS. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

No  rwegian 

Bussian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 


29 

12 

4,800 

1,566 

423 

1,228 

1,197 

237 

4,321 

660 

85 

1,305 

53 

26 


Total 15,892     6,517,154     14,741     5,072,696 


19, 

2, 026, 
242. 

77, 
162, 
391, 
155, 
1,734, 
219, 

13, 
379, 

73, 

20, 


18 
13 
4,492 
1,388 
461 
1,094  I 
1,184  I 


174 

4,033 

621 

19 

1.195 

28 

21 


11, 755 
998 
1,878,988  I 
213,401  ; 
71,  379  I 
156,475  I 
378,  &55  I 
126,  350  I 
1, 619, 972  I 
218, 070 
6,350 
341,067 
38,434 
10,802 


38 


347 


11 


178 


134 
13 
63 

288 
39 
16 

110 

25 

5 


1.190 


7.299 


147, 750 

29,691 

6,723 

6,374 

13,042 

28,932 

114, 557 

1,191 

6,846 

38,710 

35,504 

9,287 


444.805 
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VESSELS   CLEARED. 


Number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation f  including  their  repeated 
voyageSt  that  cleared,  toith  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  to  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

TOTAL  STEAM  AND  SAILING  VESSELS. 


riag. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessehi.'     Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

AnntriATi 

106 
1,282 

105,665 
513.  511 

106  1  113,953 
1, 288  '  537, 969 
37,  283  ,29, 516,  644 
2, 832  !  990,  006 
1,909  1,156,936 
3,119  909,493 
3,664     1,948,284 

227  180,  197 
6, 104     2, 060,  795 

773         324, 278 

693         682, 184 

2,436     1,003,634 

97         332, 825 

165         180, 285 

6 

8,288 
24,458 

Belffiau 

British 

37,874  29.648.  fiW) 

591 
265 

132,044 
18,347 

Danish 

3,097 

1,838 

3,304 

3,736 

1,295 

6,367 

838 

661 

2,678 

96 

165 

1, 008, 353 

1, 143,  359 
885,291 

1,962,702 
234,161 

2, 754,  300 
330,  901 
632.260 

1,  049,  612 
263,140 
186,  497 

Dutch 

71 

13,577 
24,202 

French 

185 
72 
68 

263 
65 

Gormftn...... 

14, 418 
53  964 

Tt^^lJftn 

Norwegian 

93,505 
6,623 

Russian 

Spanish 

32 

49,924 

Swedish 

142 

45,878 

United  States 

1 

69,685 

Other  foreign  countries 

6  212 

Total 

62  237  ^n  71  fl  3in  1  fui  rqa  sn  fiarr  Aost 

110 

190,134 

1,651 

370, 991 

'     r    ' 

STEAM  VESSELS. 


Anstrian 

81          89, 918 

1, 277         513, 107 

33,164    27,406,909 

1.405  1      745,034 

1, 422  \  1, 066,  961 

2, 084         715, 703 

2, 489     1, 531, 162 

69           77, 730 

1,833         949,379 

155         105, 864 

621         618. 829 

1, 252         663,  785 

48         197, 964 

143         175,435 

80 

1,279 

32. 891 

1,371 

1,458 

2,068 

2,481 

31 

2,011 

157 

671 

1,227 

67 

135 

96,115 

537,  247 

27, 603,  686 

764.  898 

1, 087,  345 

761,  193 

1, 570,  067 

39,  252 

1, 027,  924 

108,  706 

674, 121 

653,  778 

288,793 

165,548 

2' 

36 

6,197 
24,140 
196.  777 
19,864 
20,  384 
45, 491) 
38,905 

1 

Belgian 

British 

273 
34 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

8 
28 

German 

Italian 

38,478 

Norwegian 

128 
2 

50 

78, 545 

2,842 

55, 292 

Hn.t^ian . r-,.... 

Spanish 

Swedish 

25 

10,007 

United  States 

19 

90,829 

Other  foreign  countries 

8 

9  887 

Total 

48,083  |34,857,780 

45,927 

35, 378,  673 

237 

579, 265 

393 

58, 372 

SAILING  VESSELS. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French , 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 


Total 16,154 


25 

5 

4,710 

1,692 

416 

1,220 

1,247 

236 

4,484 

683 

40 

1,326 

48 

22 


15,747 

26 

404 

9 

2, 241, 779 

4,392 

263, 319 

1,461 

76,398 

451 

169,588 

1,051 

431,540 

1,183 

156, 431 

106 

1, 804,  921 

4,093 

225,  037 

616 

13, 431 

22 

385, 727 

1,209 

65, 176 

30 

11.  062 

30 

5,  860, 560 

14,760 

17,838 

722 

1, 912,  958 

225, 108 

09,591 

1 18, 300 

378, 217 

140,945 

1,  632, 871 

215, 572 

8,063 

349, 856 

44. 032 

14,  737 


ll 
4  I 


2,091 
318 


35 


8       ■  3, 675 


5, 158, 810  I 


48  I 


6,084 


818 
231 


169 
64 
40 

391 
67 
18 

117 
18 


1,433 


328,821 
38.211 
6,807 
10,288 
53,323 
15, 486 
174,050 
9,465 
5.368 
35,871 
21,144 


707,834 
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BRITISH  TONNAOE  REGISTERED. 

Number  and  tonnage  of  registered  vessele  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Chan- 
nel Islands,  which  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  therein. 


scription. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Persons  employed,  a 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Saillnir  vp<w^l(*  - 

1893. 

10,468 
6,360 

2,899.103 
5,642.196 

66,158 
120, 110 

11,689 
17,860 

78,806 

Steam  vessels  -r 

162,668 

Total 

16, 828 

8, 541, 388 

186,628 

29,549 

240, 974 

1894. 

Sailingvessels . 

10,011 
6,536 

2. 822, 225 
5, 894, 060 

62,915 
120, 318 

11,867 
19.193 

74,861 

Steam  vessels  . 

165,607 

Total.... 

16,547 

8,716,286 

183,233 

31,050 

340,458 

1895. 

Sailingvessels. 

9,482 
6.623 

2, 736, 770 
6,125,078 

59.489 
120,585 

12, 040 
20,295 

71,006 

Steam  vessels - 

168,880 

Total 

16, 105 

8,861,848 

180, 074 

32,335 

240,486 

■" 

a  Including  Lascars  and  Asiatics. 
NUMBER  AND   TONNAGE  BUILT. 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  (excluaire  of  vessels  built 
for  the  royal  navy  and  for  foreigners.) 

[The  figures  are  those  of  the  ships  finished  huilding  in  the  years  named.] 


Description. 

Ir 
Vessels. 

50 
85 

on.  a 
Tons. 

3,386 
7.286 

Steel. 

Wood.  6 

Total. 

Vessels. 

99 
328 

Tons, 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1893. 
Sailin  or  vessels     

102,710 
372. 395 

184 
35 

8,799 
712 

833 

448 

114,895 

St'BaTn  veBS6lB .••..•••*. 

380,393 

Total 

135 

10,672 

427 

475, 106 

219 

9,511 

781 

495,288 

1894. 
Sailing  vessels 

46 
87 

4,450 
8,178 

139 
417 

75,819 
477,020 

178 
20 

8,887 
262 

363 
524 

89,156 

Steam  vesaels 

485,460 

Total 

133 

12,628 

556 

652, 839 

198 

9,149 

887 

574, 616 

1895. 
SailinfiT  vessels 

46 
79 

4,987 
5,641 

93 
425 

41,026 
458,824 

180 
37 

8,142 
1,002 

319 
641 

54,156 

Steam  vessels 

465,467 

Total 

125 

10,628 

518 

499, 850 

217 

9.144 

860 

619,622 

a  Including  vessels  built  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  steel. 
b  Including  composite  vessels. 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  iron,  steely  and  wooden  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  foreigners. 


Description. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

25 
154 

Tons. 

4,152 
113,298 

Vessels. 

26 

214 

Tons. 

War 

4,162 

Heivantile 

60 

10  &62 

128,860 

Total 

60  ,           'lO.Sffi  1              170 

117, 450 

239 

128,012 
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BRITISH   AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  cultivated  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  was  47,883,133 
acres,  the  net  decrease  on  the  area  in  the  previous  year  being  36,697 
acres. 

The  acreage  under  cereal  crops  decreased  in  1895  to  the  extent  of 
86,143  acres,  while  the  acreage  of  permanent  pasture  increased  252,717 
acres. 

The  area  under  wheat  decreased  524,186  acres,  while  the  average  yield 
was  26.33,  and  the  average  price  rose  to  (5.61  per  imperial  quarter. 

The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats  was  4,527,899  acres;  the 
average  yield  being  38.67  bushels j  and  the  average  price  declined  to 
(3.53  per  imperial  quarter. 

The  area  under  barley  increased  78,174  acres,  the  yield  averaging 
32.09  bushels,  and  the  average  price  $5.33  per  imperial  quarter. 

The  hay  harvested  resulted  in  the  produce  of  12,237,604  tons,  an 
average  of  2.71  to  the  acre. 

Hops  yielded  553,396  hundredweight  against  636,846  in  1894;  the 
average  being  9.39  against  10.70  in  1894. 

The  returns  of  live  stock  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  of  27,482,  and  262,965,  respectively,  and  increases  of  19,917 
and  444,827,  respectively,  in  the  numbers  of  horses  and  pigs  when 
compared  with  1894. 

Acreage  under  cropSj  fallotc,  and  grass  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  4,  ISOS^  compared 

vAth  that  of  June  4,  1894, 


Crops. 


Com  crops : 

Wheat 

Barley  or  bear.. 

Cats 

Rye 

BeaDs 

Pease 


Total. 


Green  crops : 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes . 

Mangold 

Cabbage,  etc 

Vetches  or  tares 

other  green  crops 


Total. 


Clorer,  sainfoin, and  grasses: 

For  hay 

Not  for  hay 


Total. 


Permanent  pasture: 

For hay 

Not  for  hay 


Total. 


Flax 

Hops 

Small  frnlt.. 
Bare  fallow . 


Cultivated  area 

Total   area  United   Kingdom   (land  and 

water) 

Net  total  decrease 


1895. 


Acre*. 

1,456,042 

2, 346, 867 

4, 527,  899 

80,293 

245, 128 

209,600 


8, 865, 338 


1,262,766 
2, 237,  653 
388,  441 
198,  465 
170,  368 
142, 256 


Iiicrea»(>.       Decrease. 


Acres. 

1, 980, 228 

2,268,193 

4, 524, 167 

102.676 

247,062 

243,551 


Acre*. 


9, 365, 877 


78,174  I 
3,732 


Acres. 
524, 186 


1,934 
83,942 


81,906 


1, 232, 055 
2,276,284 
406,164 
228,230 
192,113 
151, 246 


30,711 


4,399.949  4,486,092  |  80.711 


582, 446 


38,631 
17,723 
29,765 
21,745 
8,990 


116.854 


2.952,636 
8,108,503 


6, 061,  139 


6,327,228 
21, 503. 889 


27.831,117 


97,225 

58,940 

74,920 

494,505 


47, 883, 133 
77, 671. 319 


2,776,226 
3,  086,  528 


5, 862, 754 


6,408,260 
21, 170, 140 


27, 578, 400 

~  10276^ 
59, 535 
68,868 
395,682 


47, 919, 830 


176, 410 
21,975 


I 


198.385 


I 


838,749  |. 


81.032 


1.749  I 


6,052    . 
08,823    . 


068.594 


81,032 


5,397 
595 


705, 291 


36,697 
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Entiniated  total  produce  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  each  of  the  principal  crops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  yearn  1894  and  1895, 


Crop. 


Wheat bnshels.. 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Beans do.... 

Peas do 

Potatoes tons.. 

Turnips do 

Mangolds do 

Hay do 

Hops cwt 


1894. 


Produce. 


60, 

78, 

190, 

7, 

6, 

4, 

30. 
7, 

15, 


704,382 
600,635 
862, 714 
197,  709 
229, 097 
662, 147. 
677. 732 
309,823 
699, 383 
636,846 


Yield. 


30.70 
34.77 
42.34 
29.17 
25.64 

3.82 
13.53 
18.02 

3.47 
10.70 


1895. 


Produce. 

Yield. 

32, 285, 107 

26.83 

75,028,474 

32.09 

174,476,182 

38.67 

5. 626, 485 

22.98 

4,731,735 

22.62 

7,064,634 

5.04 

29,221,055 

13.11 

6,376.386 

16.44 

12, 237, 604 

2.71 

553,396 

9.39 

Sigheatj  lowest,  and   average  prices  of  oats^  wheat,  and  barley  in  1895  in  England  and 

Wales. 


DtiMcrlption. 


Gazette  i)rioe,  per  imperial  quarter 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 


1894. 


Average. 


SX'I^'";.   For  year. 


$4.97 
6.41 
7.10 


$3.22 
4.26 
3.99 


1895. 


Average. 


Highest 
weekly 


$4.16 
5.56 
5.96 


$4.03 
6.43 
6.24 


}r^^t  Fo'y«- 


$3.20 
4.81 
4.42 


$3.63 
5.01 
5.83 


Number  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Animals. 


HorscH,  nseil  solel;^'  for  agriculture ;  mores,  kept 

solely  tor  breeding,  ana  unbroken  horses 

Cattle , 

Sheep 

Pigs 


I 


1894. 


2,  092, 290 
10, 780, 796 
30, 037, 818 

3, 794, 043 


1895. 

I;;creaoe. 

Decrease. 

2.112,207 

19, 917 

10, 753, 314 

27,482 

2»,  774. 853 

262,966 

4, 238, 870 

444,827 

BRITISH   MINES. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1895  was  733,657,  of  whom  584,298  were  employed 
under  ground  and  149,359  above  groiindj  5,636  of  this  number  being 
females.  There  is  a  decrease  compared  with  last  year  of  6,440  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  during  the  year  was  868,  causing  1,042 
deaths.  Compared  with  1894,  there  is  an  increase  of  55  in  the  number 
of  accidents,  and  a  decrease  of  85  in  the  number  of  deaths. 

The  death  rate  of  the  underground  workers  in  coal  mines  was  1.635 
per  1,000  i)ersons  employed;  and  in  metalliferous  mines,  2.391  per  1,000. 

The  output  of  coal  was  189,661,362  t^ns,  an  increase  of  1,383,837  tons 
over  1894,  which  was  the  highest  output  of  coal  ever  recorded. 

The  average  price  of  coal  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  pit's  mouth 
was  $1.50  per  ton,  being  12  cents  less  tban  in  1894. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  during  the  year  was  12,615,414 
tons,  an  increase  of  248,106  over  the  last  year's  ])roduction ;  the  quan- 
tity of  pig  iron  obtained  from  same  was  4,394,987  tons,  valued  at 
$92,281,015,  an  increase  of  $6,866,580. 
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The  quantity  of  tin  ore  raised  in  1895  was  10,612  tons,  a  decrease  of 
2,398  tons  compared  with  the  previous  year;  6,648  tons  of  tin  were 
produced  by  smelting,  valued  at  $2,113,605,  a  decrease  of  $908,895. 

Of  other  minerals  produced  in  1895,  there  is  an  increase  in  alum  clay 
of  2,438  tons;  clays,  6,532,318  tons;  gypsum,  23,442  tons;  limestone, 
9,525,939  tons;  sandstone,  4,230,526  tons,  and  whinstone  of  1,728,350 
tons. 

The  total  value  of  coal  and  metals  produced  in  1895  was  $383,006,285, 
a  decrease  of  $21,498,080  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Year. 


Under 
ground, 
males. 


Above  f^round. 

Females. 


I 


1894 1        589,689 

1895 584,298 

Decrease I  5.391  , 


Males. 


143,  733 
143.  723 


5,675 
5,636 


I 


Total. 


739,097 
733,  657 


MINERAL,  PRODUOTION. 

Quantities  of  minerals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1895,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  return  of  pure  metal  smelted  from  same. 


Mineral. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 
Tom. 

Metal  ob- 
tained by 
smelting, 
1895. 

Altun  clay 

Tons. 
7,970 
3,972 
4,801 
3,288 
20.  656 
7,803 

Tom. 

10, 408 

2,063 

4,798 

2,951 

21, 170 

5,652 

2, 924,  235 

94.  787 

9, 796,  086 

189, 661.  362 

7.531 

260 

30 

o  13.  266 

1,667.76(J 

1,014.477 

177.  892 

12, 615, 414 

9.048 

M68 

38,412 

Tons. 
2,  438 

Tons. 

Alum  shale 

1,909 

3 

337 

Arsenic 

Arsenical  pyrites 

Bary  tes 

514 

Boe  ore 

2,151 

Chalk 

Chert  and  iiint 

Clays  

3,283,788 

188, 277, 525 

5,752 

241 

126 

a6,603 

6. 532.  318 

1,  38:1,  837 

1,789 

19 

*a  8,663" 

co^.:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

■ 

Copper  ore 

579 

Copper  precipitate 

90' 

Fluor  spar 

Gohl  ore 

a  G,  000 

(iranite 

Gravel  and  sand '    --  .-  

Gypanm 

153,  450 

12. 367,  308 

15. 523 

6479 

40,599 

334 

23,442 
248. 106 

Iron  ore 

4, 394, 987 

Iron  pyrites 

6,475 

6311 

2, 187 

334 

Jet 

I*ead  or© 

29,000 

Lignite 

Limestone 

9,  525,  039 

1,273 

7,625 

2,246,865 

15 

500 

40 

724 

2,173.253 

4, 230,  526 

134, 882 

581,760 

9, 525, 039 

Manganese  ore 

1,809 

8,516 

1, 986, 385 

49 

709 

536 
891 

Ocher  

Oil  shale 

260, 480 

Petroleum 

34 
200 

I^bosphate  of  lime 

Plumoago 

40 
724 

Quartz 

62,659" 

Salt 

2,235,912 

Sandstone 

4, 230,  526 
134,  882 
120,087 

Slag 

Slate  and  slabs • 

461,673 

10 

6,823 

12,910 

19 

Soapstone - 

10 

Strontium  HQlphate.-- ■,-  - 

12,273 

10,612 

40 

1, 728, 850 

17. 478 

5,450 

Tin  ore ' 

2,398 

6,648 

Uranium  ore.... .................... 

21 
1,728,350 

Whinstone,  basalt,  etc 

Zinc  or© • 

21,821 

4,343 

6,654 

a  Ounces. 


6  Pounds. 
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VALUE  OF   COAL  AND  METALS  PRODUCED. 

Eatimaied  valuAy  at  the  place  of  production,  of  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1895 ,  compared  with  the  value  for  1894, 


Produce. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Coal 

$313, 650, 895 

85,414,435 

97,410 

1,423,120 

3.022,500 

655,385 

166,565 

74,055 

$286, 156, 065 

92,281,015 

136,315 

1,543,670 

2, 113, 605 

508.475 

174, 540 

92,600 

$27,494,830 

Plff  iron    

$6,866,580 
38,905 
120,550 

CoDDor. .................................. 

LeSS  !::::;::::::::::.:::::::::::;::;:::: 

Tin 

908,895 
U6  910 

Zino          

Silver 

7.975 
18,545 

Gold 

Total 

404,504,365 

383, 006, 285 

7, 052, 555 

28  550,635 

Net  decrease  compared  with  pre- 
vious year 

! 

21,498,080 

RAILWAYS. 

There  were  21,174  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1895,  an  increase  of  266  miles  as  compared  with  1894.  The  paid-ap 
capital  amounted  to  $5,005,551,105,  an  increase  of  $78,614,330. 

The  gross  receipts  in  1895  amounted  to  $429,613,510  and  the  working 
expenditure  to  $239,383,185,  leaving  net  receipts  of  $190,230,325,  an 
increase  of  $4,717,735  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Passenger  traffic  shows  increased  receipts  by  $4,328,370,  while  goods 
traffic  shows  an  increased'revenue  of  $3,279,035. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  exclusive  of  season  ticket 
holders,  was  929,770,909,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  minerals  carried 
was  334,230,991  tons,  being  an  increase  of  18,357,983  in  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  an  increase  of  9,814,769  tons  of  minerals  conveyed,  as 
compared  with  1894. 

The  proportion  of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  remains  the 
same  as  last  year,  at  56  per  cent. 

The  receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  average  $20,290  per 
mile  of  line  open,  as  compared  with  $19,100  in  the  previous  year. 

The  rolling  stock  has  increased,  and  consists  of— 

Locomotives 18, 658 

Carriages  (passenger) -• 42,230 

Other  vehicles  (passeuger) 16,507 

Wagons,  etc.  (goods) 603,710 

Other  vehicles  (goods) 14,581 

677,028 

Total 695,686 

The  following  tables  give  summaries  of  capital,  traffic,  etc.,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31, 1895 : 

Length  of  lines,  paid-up  capital,  passengers  and  merchandise  conveyed  on  railways  in  the 

United  Kingdom  in  1895. 


Divisions. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Totalinl894. 


Length  of 
line  open. 


Miles. 
14,661 
3,350 
8.173 


21, 174 
20,908 


Paid-up  capital. 


$4,125,079,400 
683, 233, 700 
196,338,005 


5, 005, 551, 105 
4,028,936,775 


Niunber  of 

passengers  con 

veyed.o 


816,021,056 
86,604,305 
26, 245, 548 


929. 770, 909 
911,412,926 


Weight  of 
goods  and  min- 
erals conveyed. 


Tons. 

280, 324, 042 
49,147.492 
4,759,457 


834,230,991 
824,416,222 


a  Season  tickets  excluded^  Digitized  byLjOOQlC 
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B^eeiptit  and  working  expenses  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895. 


GroAS  receipts. 


DivisioDA. 


^Jl*?™      iFrom  ffooda 


EngUDd  and  Wales.  $158, 438. 870  $185, 074, 740 

ScoUand 19,161,505     27,268,685 

Ireland ,      9,205.345      7,831,000 


Per  mile 
of  line 
open. a 


Miscella- 
neous. 


Total. 


$24, 842  $20, 445, 180  $363, 058, 700 

14,3911     1,781,1501    48,211,430 

5,497         406,945     17,443.290 


Total I  186,806,810,  220,174,425 

Total  in  1894..    182,477,440  216,895,390 


20,290!  22,633,275,  429.613,510 
19, 100  22, 181. 325  421, 554, 155 

I  I 


Workini;  -w^^ 


$205, 681, 490 1158,327.800 

24,323,075  23.888.355 

9,428,620     8,014,670 


239.383,185190.230,325 
236,041,565186,512,500 


a  Average  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods. 


TRAMWAYS. 


The  total  length  of  tramways  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1895,  was  982  miles,  an  increase  of  7  miles  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  passengers  carried  numbered  661,760,461,  an  iucreaseof  54,787,631 
over  the  total  for  1894. 

The  amount  of  paid-up  capital  was  (70,557,605.  The  gross  receipts 
were  $18,668,450;  the  working  expenses  $14,392,450,  leaving  net 
receipts  of  $4,276,000,  an  increase  of  $492,095  over  the  net  receipts  in 
1894. 

Tola  I  Jengihf  paid-up  capitalf  traffi/if  receipts,  atid  working  expenses  of  tramways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  June  30, 1895, 


Divisions. 

Miles 
open. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Number  of 
passengers 
conveyed. 

Gross 
receipts. 

Working 
expenses. 

Net 
receipts. 

England  and  Wales 

774 
93 
115 

$56,561,600 
7, 386, 385 
6, 600, 530 

525,838,417 
04,  Oil,  220 
41, 010, 824 

$15, 104, 020  1  $11, 721, 510 

SSL.  472.  r)lO 

Scotland 

2, 124, 410  1      1, 665, 805          458, 515 

Ireland 

1,350,020  1      1,005,045           344,975 

Total 

082 
075 

70,557,605 
70,562,865 

861,760.461 
616,072,830 

18,608,450 
18.070,185 

14.302.450 
14,205,280 

4, 276, 000 

Total  in  1894 

3, 783, 005 

SEA  FISHERIES. 

The  total  quantity  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1895  amounted  to  13,996,000  hundredweight,  valued  at 
$35,745,000  at  the  point  of  landing. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  value  of  shellfish  landed  amounted  to 
$1,940,000,  thus  making  a  total  of  $37,685,000  as  the  gross  value  of  the 
sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  place  of  landing  in  1895. 

Compared  with  the  totals  for  the  year  1894,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  fish  landed  is  shown,  the  relative 
totals  being: 


Year. 


1804. 
1805. 


Decrease  in  1805  . 
Increase  in  1805.. 


•L 


Quantity. 


OwU. 
14,046,000 
13,096,000 


50,000 


Value. 


$36,000,000 
37,685,000 


1,685.000 
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The  total  value  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the 
year  amounted  to  $14,876,365,  of  which  $2,623,900  worth  was  reexported, 
leaving  a  net  import  for  home  consumption  amounting  to  $12,252,465, 
an  increase  on  the  previous  year's  amount  of  $1,500,000. 

The  exports  of  fish  of  British  and  Irish  production  amounted  to 
$11,374,700,  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000  compared  with  last  year. 

The  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  1894  was  24,069,  or 
104  less  than  in  1893.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  constantly 
emi)loyed  was  77,167,  a  decrease  of  3,299  as  compared  with  1893.  There 
is  an  increase  of  1,090  in  the  number  of  those  occasionally  employed  in 
1894  over  1893. 

QuantitieSf  values,  and  average  price  per  pound  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1895, 


Description. 


Solos... ■ cwt.. 

Turbot do... 

Other  prime  flsh do. . . 

Cod do... 

Haddock do. . . 

Herrings do. . . 

Line do... 

Mackerel do. . . 

Sprats do... 

All  other  fish do . . . 


England  and  Wales. 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Shellfish: 

Crabs number. 

Lobsters do.. 

Oysters do. . 

All  other  shellfish cwt. 


Total 

Total  value  of  all  fish. 


82,786 

77, 931 

43,  902 

495,  923 

2, 432, 938 

1, 436, 701 

114, 118 

374, 616 

91,035 

2, 113. 645 


Value. 


$2, 821, 625 
1, 509, 985 

654,305 
1, 545, 465 
5,  936, 990 
2. 085,  795 

332,285 

1,524,610 

71,345 

9, 163,  040 


7,263,595     25,645,446 


4, 500, 907 

677, 431 

25, 276,  000 

590,228 


275,  330 
149.  485 
388.355 
730, 970 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Genu. 
29.21 
16.60 
12.78 
2.66 
2.10 
1.24 
2.50 
3.48 
.66 
3.72 


Scotland. 


Quantity. 


19.351 

3,563 

346 

459, 045 

1,000,907 

4, 075, 743 

164,  043 

1, 732 

12, 840 

366.485 


a  71. 16 
a  257. 00 
o  117. 60 


1,  544, 140 


27, 189, 585 


6, 104, 053 


2,546,883 
604, 526 
239,406 
2G5,  878 


Value. 


$188,365 

69, 415 

5,670 

835,  470 

2.047,860 

4,593,370 

213,066 

5,516 

13, 780 

854.730 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


OenU. 

8.34 

14.30 

14.04 

L56 

1.76 

.96 

1.12 

2.72 

.92 

2.00 


8, 817, 140 


65, 370  I      a  29. 83 

127, 010  I    a  245. 00 

5,535  ,      a 26.83 

133,135  j 


.1      331,050 


U,  148, 100 


Quantity. 

Ireland. 

Total  United  Kingdom. 

Description. 

Value. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Centx. 
16.12 
13.86 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Soles    

cwt.. 

1,S52 
U81 

$34,840 
15.855 

103. 989 

$3,041,730 

OenU. 
25.10 

Turbot 

Other  prime  fish 

Cod... 

Haddock 

Herrings 

Ling 

Mackerel 

Sprats 

All  other  fish 

do... 

do... 

82,  475 

44,  248 

997,  9G0 

3,464,797 

5,639,044 

806, 470 

690, 846 

106,648 

2, 660, 016 

1,585,255 

650, 975 

2, 472, 775 

8,075,690 

6,852,160 

506.286 

2, 163, 610 

86. 796 

10, 205, 685 

16.48 
12.78 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

42, 992 

30.  952 
126, 600 

28, 309 

314, 498 

2,673 

79,888 

91,840 
90.840 

172,985 
50,935 

633,385 
1,670 

187,815 

1.84 
2.52 
1.18 
1.54 
L72 
.64 
2.02 

2.12 
2.00 
1.04 
1.66 
2.68 
.70 
3.42 

Total   

628, 745 

1, 280. 165 

13, 996. 303 

35,742.760 

.number.. 

do... 

do... 

cwt.. 

Shellfish: 

Crabs 

Lobsters 

Ovsters 

All  oiher  shellfish 

240,464 
275,  009 
547, 050 
16,233 

3,970 
40,600 

6,395 
14.045 

a  10. 25 
a  ]72. 00 
a  13. 91 

7, 288, 254 

1.  656, 966 

26. 062, 466 

872,  339 

344. 670 
316.995 
400,285 
878. 150 

a  55. 16 
a 237. 00 
a  17. 60 

Total 

64,910 

1, 940, 100 

fiah 

Total  value  of  all 

1,345,075 

37.682,860 

1 

a  Per  dosen. 
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Number  of  boats,  men,  and  boy  a  employed  in  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1893  and  1894. 


England  and 


Description. 


neiand  a 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


1894.    '   1893.        1894. 


Boats I    6,993  I    fl,802       9,981 

^enand  boys  constantly  employed.  I  32,893  i  33,051  ;  34,326 
Men   and    noys  occasionally  em-  i 

ployed I    9,098  1    9,043  116,263 


10,292 
33. 711 

10, 555 


j    United  King- 
Ireland.        '  dom,  including 
islands. 


1894.        1893. 


1804. 


6,550 
8,731 

17,449 


6,515  I  24,069 
11,741  I  77,167 

16, 088     44,  811 


1893. 


24,173 
80,466 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  estimated  to  the  middle  of 
1896,  exclusive  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  was 
39,405,720,  making  a  net  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  341,224. 

The  increase  in  England  and  Wales  was  337,014;  in  Scotland,  31,195. 
In  Ireland  there  was  a  decrease  of  26,985. 

The  births  in  the  year  1895  numbered  1,154,427,  an  increase  of  35,494 
over  the  previous  year.  The  deaths  amounted  to  735,017,  an  increase 
of  81,862. 

The  number  of  marriages  was  279,208,  being  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious year  of  3,936. 

Total  population  of  each  dirision  of  the  United  Eingdom,  estimated  to  the  middle  of  each 
year,  ejcclusiie  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad. 


1896.  I  1895. 

fengland  and  Wales I        30,731,092  1        30,394,078 

Scotland 4,186,849  4,155,654 

Ireland |         4,547,779  |         4,574,764 

Total [        39,465,720  1        39,124.496 

Net  increase ! ' 


Increase.     Decrease. 

337.014  I 

31,195 ; 

26,985 

368,209  I            26,985 
341,224  I ;. 


PAUPERS. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kiugdom  was  as  follows: 

England  aud  Wales : 

Indoor 216,872 

Outdoor 610,345 

827, 217 

Scotland : 

Paupers 64,673 

Dependents 31,847 

99, 520 

Ireland : 

Indoor 42,195 

Outdoor 55,019 

97, 214 

Total 1,023,951 

CRIMINALS. 

The  total  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  during  the 
year  1895  was  11,(521  iu  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  9,109  were  con- 
victed and  2,397  acquitted.    In  Scotland,  2,027  offenders  were  committed 
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for  trial,  of  whom  1,653  were  convicted  and  371  acqnitted.  In  Ireland, 
1,769  were  committed  for  trial,  1,096  of  whom  were  convicted  and  657 
acquitted. 

BirthSy  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895, 


Division. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

EDgluid  and  WttJea 

921.860 
126,454 
106,113 

227,865 
28,380 
22,963 

568.758 
81,864 
84.896 

gooYln-Tirl  -.„.,-„.---. 

Iif^land  

Total,  1895 

1,164,427 
1, 118, 933 

279,208 
275,272 

785,017 
653,155 

Total,  1894 

Increase 

35,494 

8,036 

81,862 

ARMY. 

The  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  220,309  officers  and 
men,  of  whom  107,636  were  stationed  at  home  and  112,673  abroad. 

The  nnmber  of  officers  and  men  stationed  at  home  has  increased  by 
nearly  2,000,  whUe  the  number  stationed  abroad  has  decreased  by  700, 
making  a  net  increase  of  1,300  in  the  strength  of  the  army  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  reserve  forces  show  a  net  decrease  of  1,354  over  those  of  1894. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  army  reserve  of  2,417,  but  the  militia  and 
mUitia  reserve  show  a  decrease  of  3,878.  The  volunteers  have  increased 
by  437. 


Average  strength  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  h^me  and  abroad  in  1895 

compared  with  1894, 

Description. 

1895. 

1894. 
Abroad.       Total. 

At  home.    Abroad. 

.Total. 

At  home. 

Officers 

3,930          3,783 
103,706       108,.890 

7,713 
212,  fm 

3,008 

101.841 

3  771            7  «70 

Noncommissioned  officers,    warrant 
officers,  and  men 

100,601 

211, 442 

Total 

107,636;    112,673 

220,309 

105, 749 

113,372        219,121 

Description. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Athom& 

Abroad. 

Total. 

At  home. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

Officers 

22 
1.865 

12 

34 

Noncommissioned  officers,   warrant 
officers  and  men                    ... 

1,154 

711 

Total 

1,887 

12 

1,188 

711 

Enrolled  strength  of  the  army  reserve,  miUHay  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  in  the  year  1895 

compared  with  1894, 


Description. 


1895. 


1894. 


Increase.  '•  Decrease. 


Army  reserve  a 

Militia  and  military  reserve  b. 

Teomanryft 

VolnnteerH :  c 

Efficient 

Nonefficient 


82,947 

U7,789 

9,745 

224,962 
6,742 


80,530 

121,667 

10, 014 

224,523 
6,803 


I 


2,417 


437 


3,878 
260 


61 


Total. 


442, 185 


443,580  |. 


((1,354 


a  On  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 
b  At  the  date  of  inspection. 


c  On  the  1st  of  November  in  each  year, 
d Net  decrease.  -      ^^^-^^i^ 
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POLICE. 


The  police  force  in  1896  numbered,  in  England  and  Wales,  40,968;  in 
Scotland,  4,583;  in  Ireland,  13,187;  total,  68,738.  The  number  has 
thus  increased  since  1894  to  the  extent  of  273  men. 


EMIG-BATION. 

The  gross  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  Europe  in 
1895  amounted  to  271,772,  and  the  immigration  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  other  countries,  to  175,674.  Of  these  totals,  185,181  emi- 
grants and  109,418  immigrants  were  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin. 

Of  the  total  emigration,  196,632  persons  went  to  the  United  States,  of 
whom  126,502  were  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  viz,  English, 
61,211;  Scotch,  13,244;  Irish,  52,047. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  was  130,798,  of 
which  71,059  were  of  British  and  Irish  origin. 

Becorded  emigration  and  immigrafion  to  and  from  the  folUncing  places  in  1895, 


Emigrated  t 


United  State* 

British  North  America 

Aufttnilasia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal. 
All  other  plaoea 


Total 271,772 


Comparing  total  emigration 
with  to^  recordea  immi- 
gration. 


Comparing  emigration  and 
immigration  of  persons  of 
British  and  Irish  origin 
only. 


Emi- 
grants. 


I 


Immi- 
grants. 


195, 832 
22,357 
10,809 
25,088 
16,986 


130, 798 
12,134 
9,888 
0,816 
13,039 


175,674 


Excess  of 
emi- 
grants. I 


Emi- 
gi'ants. 


64,834  , 
10,223 

921  I 
16,173  I 
3,947 


126,502 
16, 622 
10,567 
20,234 
11,256 


06, 098  I    185, 181 


Immi- 
grants. 


71,059 
10, 671 
0,608 
8,304 
9,776 


109, 418 


Excess  of 
emi- 
grants. 


55,443 

5,951 

959 

11,930 
1,480 


75,763 


NationaUty. 


English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total  British  and  Irish 

Foreigners 

Not  dlBtingnished 

Total 


Emigration  in  1895. 


To 
United 
States. 


61, 211 
13,244 
52,047 


126,502 

69, 017 

113 


105,632 


To 

British 

North 

America. 


14,099 
1,404 
1,119 


16,622 
6,670 


22,367 


To  Aus- 
tralasia. 


To  Cape 

of  Good 

Hopeand 

Natal. 


0.328 
623 
616 


10,567 

217 

25 


10,809 


17,860 

2,073 

292 


To 
all  other 
places. 


10. 031 
950 
275 


20.234 
5,751 
3  I 


11,256 
2,163 
3,567 


Total. 


1895. 


112,538 
18,294 
54,349 


185, 181 

82,818 

3,773 


1894. 


09,590 
14,432 
42.008 


156,030 

67,032 

3,765 


26,988  I      16,986       271,772       226,827 


Immigration  in  1895, 


Nationality 


British  and  Irish. 

Foreigners 

Not  dLitingQished 

Total 


Countries  whence  arrived. 


ToUl. 


United 
States. 


British 

North 

America. 


I  Cape  of 
Austral- '     Good 
asia.      Hope  and 
I    Natal. 


All  other  j 
places.    I 


1896. 


71,059 
59,727  ' 
12  ! 


10,671 
1,463 


9,608  I 

229  I 

51 


8,304  : 
1,413 


9,776  I 
1,971  I 
1,292 


109,418 

64,803 

1,453 


130. 798  I      12, 134 


9,815 


13",  039  I     175,674 


1804. 


118, 309 

66,129 

1,361 


186,799 
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REVENUE. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March 
31, 1896,  was  $509,869,145,  and  the  total  expenditure  $488,821,785,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of  $21,047,360. 

The  net  receipts  from  customs  amounted  to  $103,780,000,  being  an 
increase  of  over  $3,000,000.  The  receipts  from  excise  amounted  to 
$134,133,775,  an  increase  of  over  $4,000,000. 

The  revenue  derived  ft'om  stamps  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
$22,000,000. 

Jievenue  and  ex2}enditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1896, 


Kevenue. 


Amount. 


Caatoms $103, 

Excise I  134, 

Estate  datieB i    58, 

Stamps i    36, 

Land  tax !      5, 

House  duty i      7, 

Property  and  income  tax I    80, 

Post.-office 56, 

14, 
2, 


Telegraphs 

Crow  II  lands 

Interest  on  advances  for  looal  works 

Interest  on  Suez  Canal  shares 

Fee  and  patent  stamps 

Receipts  by  cIyII  departments 


Total 509,869,145 


780,000 
000,000 
000,000 
750,000 
075,000 
475, 000 
500,000 
900.000 
200,000 
075,000 
80,535 
367,090 
155,355 
511, 165 


Expenditure. 


National  debt  services $125,000,000 

Civillist 106,256,785 

Army 92,300,000 

Navy 98,620,000 

Annuity  under  Indian  army  penaion 

deficiency  act,  1885 750,000 

Charges  for  ooUectioa  of  revenue 65, 895,  ooo 

Bidance,  excess  of  income  over  ox- 
penditure 

Total 


Amount. 


488,821,785 
21,047,360 


509, 869, 145 


ReoeijjUi  from  custome  for  the  year  ending  March  SI,  1896. 


Articles. 


Net  receipt*. 


Tea : I  $18,780,970 

Coffee 838,365 

Spirits,  foreign  and  colonial |  21,084,605 

Wine ,  6,374,970 

Tobacco  and  snuff 53,742,610 

Currants,  raisins,  and  dried  fruits 1,975,930 

Other  imported  articles '  1,016,485 

Miscellaneous  receipts 148,130 

Total,  1896 |  103,812,065 

Total,  1895 100,694,740 


Beceipte  from  excise  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1896. 


Articles. 


Beer 

Spirits 

Coffee  mixture,  label  and  chicory 

Railways 

Licenses 

Other  receipts 

Total,  1896 

Total,  1895 


Net  receipts. 


$63,593,505 

78, 018, 400 

12,295 

1,296,710 

1,192,700 

20.075 


134.133,775 
129,378,180 
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Net  receipts. 


Probate  duty 

Estate  dutv 

Legacy  and  succession  d  u ty 

Deed  s  and  other  instruments 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  notes,  and  composition  of  duty  on  bills  and  uot«8 

Life  and  marine  insurances , — 

Receipts,  drafts,  and  other  penny  stamps 

Other  receipts 

Total.  1806 

Total,  1896 


$1,266,056 

87,823,220 

10, 110. 226 

23.219,110 

8,981.815 

1.056,605 

6, 806, 505 

2, 132, 120 


04, 895, 656 
72, 938, 430 


National  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  year  ended  March  SI,  1896, 


Description. 


Funded  debt 

Terminable  annuities  (estimated  value) 

Unfunded  debt 

Other  capital  liabilities 

Total 

ESTIMATED  ASSETS. 

Market  value  of  Suez  Canal  shares  on  Mar.  81,  1806  . . . 
Capital  value  of  Indian  and  colonial  annuities  payable 
Outstanding  advances 

Total 


Amount 


$2,945,734,390 
246, 757, 325 
40,879,000 
20, 329, 810 


3,262.700,525 


113,135.000 
1, 677, 470 
3,019,300 


117,831,770 


POST-OPPIOE. 


Estimated  nuniber  of  letters,  etc,  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended 

March  31,  1896. 


Articles. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

3.6 

.0 

9.4 

Decrease. 
Per  cent. 

Average 

number  to 

each 

person. 

Letters 

1,834,200,000 
314, 500, 000 
672, 800. 000 
149, 000, 000 

46  8 

Postcards 

8 

Book  packets,  circulars,  aud  saiuplen 

17.1 

Newspapers 

1.8. 

3.8 

Total 

2, 970, 000, 000 
60. 627, 000 

Parcels 

6.0 

1  5 

Grand  total 

3,030,527,000 

4.2 

77.2 

The  total  number  of  inlaod  money  orders  issued  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1896,  was  9,334,296,  representing  $127,911,180,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  orders  issued  of  143,992  and  in  the  value  of 
$3,143,520,  as  compared  with  the  totals  for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  money  orders  issued  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  payment  abroad  was  467,282,  of  the  value  of 
$6,172,010,  an  increase  of  11,174  in  the  number  issued  and  of  $101,156 
in  the  value  over  the  totals  of  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  money  orders  issued  abroad 
and  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,109,385,  representing  a  value 
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of  $14,550,895,  an  increase  in  the  number  issned  of  60,591  and  in  the 
value  of  $773,775,  as  compared  with  the  totals  of  the  previous  year. 

The  money-order  system  has  been  extended  during  the  year  to  Fin- 
land and  Servia  and  certain  places  in  the  Levant. 

The  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  endiug  March  31,  1896,  and  payable  in  the  United  States,  was 
$1,109,365,  a  decrease  of  $111,520  from  last  year's  total;  and  the  value 
of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United  States  and  payable  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  $5,075,935,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $314,385. 

The  total  number  of  postal  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
64,076,377,  representing  a  value  of  $119,482,970,  an  increase  compared 
with  last  year's  totals  in  the  number  of  3,396,299  and  in  the  value  of 
$5,686,560. 

The  balance  at  credit  of  depositors  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank, 
on  December  31, 1894,  was  as  follows: 

Balance  at  credit  of  depositors $446. 330, 330 

Deposits,  1895 $160,393,300 

Withdrawals,  1895 128,491,480 

Excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals . .. -. 31, 901, 820 

Add  interest,  1895,  credited  to  depositors 11,112,725 

Balance  due  depositors  December  31,  1895 489, 344, 875 

This  is  an  increase  during  the  year  in  the  amount  due  to  depositors 
of  $43,014,545. 

The  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  on  December  31, 1895,  was 
0,463,597,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year's  figures  of  344,834 
accounts. 

The  average  balance  to  the  credit  of  each  account  open  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $73.81,  against  $72.94  in  1894. 

The  daily  average  number  of  deposits  made  throughout  the  year  was 
37,084,  against  35,861  in  1894,  and  the  average  amount  deposite4l  each  day 
was  $522,450,  against  $497,375  in  1894.  The  daily  averages  of  with- 
drawals were  13,361  and  $418,535,  against  12,627  and  $388,675  in  1894. 
The  average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  $13.70,  and  of  each  with- 
drawal $30.46. 

.  The  total  number  of  telegrams  of  all  kinds  forwarded  daring  the  year 
amounted  to  78,839,610,  showing  an  increase  of  7,250,540,  or  10.12  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  number,  64,563,587  were  ordinary  inland  telegrams,  the 
increase  in  this  class  being  5,650,179,  or  9.6  per  cent. 

The  postal  revenue  for  the  year  1895-96  amounted  to  $57,326,850 
and  the  expenditure  to  $40,404,365,  leaving  a  surplus  in  revenue  of 
$16,922,485. 

The  total  telegraphic  revenue  for  the  same  period  was  $14,178,745 
and  the  expenditure  $13,867,680,  making  a  net  revenue  of  $311,065. 

Taking  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  together,  there  is  a  net 
balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  $17,233,550. 
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HUMIDITY. 

Mean  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  September, 
1896 f  at  the  naval  ohaervatory,  Greenynch, 


^^^^^'                    .       jhumidUy.a' 

Month. 

Mean 
humidity,  a 

1885— October '                84 

1896— April 

75 

November '                87 

December 88  , 

June 

67 
69 

ia96-Jftnnary 89  I 

February 1                86  | 

Harch '                82 

July 

64 

Anguet 

76 

September 

85 

'                     • 

a  Complete  Baturation=100. 


Patrick  A.  Collins, 

Consul- General, 


London,  January  16j  1897, 


BRADFORD,  1896. 


EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Though  the  declared  value  of  goods  and  material  shipped  from  Brad- 
ford to  the  United  States  during  the  year  181H>  was  about  52  per  cent 
less  than  for  1895,  it  is  possible  that  its  results  are  altogether  more 
satisfactory.  For  1890,  the  total  value  was  $13,682,839.25,  as  compared 
with  $27,745,096.60  in  1895.  Though  there  have  been  many  disquiet- 
ing events  in  the  United  States  which  are  given  as  causes  for  the 
decline  in  trade,  such  as  the  Venezuelan  incident,  the  drain  of  gold, 
excitement  over  the  Cuban  rebellion,  the  currency  troubles,  and  the 
Presidential  election,  the  true  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  too  many  goods  were  purchased  in  1895.  Then,  there  had 
been  a  long  period  of  depression  during  which  the  people  had  econ- 
omized. When  there  were  signs  of  better  times,  and  with  the  impetus 
of  a  lower  tariff,  the  people  began  to  consume  and  merchants  to  lay 
in  supplies  of  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  importers  may 
have  misjudged  the  vacuum  there  was  to  fill,  they  may  have  counted 
on  a  continued  consumption  after  the  first  needs  were  supplied  and 
have  erred  in  their  forecasts,  or  they  may  simply  have  lost  their  heads 
and  bought  with  the  boom.  Certain  it  is  there  was  a  delirium  of  buy- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  staples  of  this  district  went  up  substantially 
in  price  did  not  seem  to  be  a  deterrent*  Indeed,  in  mohair  and  otiier 
luster  goods,  the  question  for  a  time  did  not  seem  to  be  one  of  price,  but 
to  get  the  goods  at  any  price.  Buyers  were  not  particular  as  to  defects : 
their  cry  was  for  "deliveries."  The  older  heads  looked  grave  ana 
remarked  that  they  did  not  like  booms.  That  they  were  right  Wiis 
proven  by  events.  The  importers  of  the  United  States  suddenly  found 
their  stores  full  of  merchandise,  much  more  in  the  United  States  bonded 
warehouses,  and  still  more  contracted  for  with  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  all  on  a  falling  market.  With  the  bursting  of  the 
boom,  they  had  stock  thrown  back  on  their  hands  and  claims  for  dam- 
ages for  defective  and  short- weight  goods.  To  Bradford  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  therefore,  the  year  1895 — ^the  big  year — ^proved  in 
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the  end  a  bitter  disappointmeBt,  It  left  an  aftennath  of  cancellations, 
lawsuits,  and  compromises.  Many  local  exporting  houses  have  been  in 
litigation  during  the  entire  year  with  manufacturers  over  matters  aris- 
ing out  of  their  American  accounts,  and  I  am  creditably  informed  that 
neverbefore  have  there  been  so  many  differences  between  United  States 
importers  and  English  expoiters.  Some  firms  have  had  trouble  with 
nearly  all  their  customers  on  account  of  cancellations,  the  goods  being 
thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  exporter.  All  this  was  the  heritage 
of  1896  from  1895. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  worsted  coatings  exported  during  1896 
is  over  60  per  cent  compared  with  1895,  the  total  being  $3,070,931.42,  as 
against  $8,561,228.25  in  1895.  But  in  fact,  some  of  the  coatings  included 
in  the  value  for  1895  were  never  taken  out  of  the  bonded  warehouse, 
but  reshipped  during  the  year  and  sold  by  the  importers  to  Bradford 
at  a  loss.  I  knlo w  personally  two  important  firms  that  have  done  this, 
one  of  them  returning  only  last  week  about  forty  cases,  representing  a 
value  of,  say,  $15,000.  In  stuff  goods,  including  dress  goods  and  linings, 
the  decrease  was  not  so  great,  being  from  $9,748,527,40  in  1895  to 
$4,863,357.12  in  1896.  This  keeping  up  was  largely  due  to  the  fashion 
in  dress  goods  veering  toward  Bradford  and  to  a  demand  for  boucles 
or  curl  goods  and  black  lusters,  which  were  very  well  made  and  at  low 
prices.  Woolens,  which  include  ladies'  cloakings,  overcoatings,  mel- 
tons, kerseys,  and  the  heavy  goods  made  in  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  do 
show  a  falling  off  of  not  quite  50  per  cent,  the  returns  for  1895  being 
$2,297,527.05  and  for  1896,  $1,500,001.32.  In  wool,  the  total  value 
declared  was,  in  1896,  $1,478,229.17,'  as  against  $2,975,647.21  in  1895,  a 
decrease  of  just  about  50  per  cent. 

The  following  table  showing  the  exports  for  the  past  seven  years  may 
be  interesting  lor  comparison : 


Year.              Stuff  goodH. 

Worated  coat- 
ingB. 

Woolen  good». 

Wool. 

Total. 

1890 

$9,302,229.28 
4,058.559.14 
4,953,200.03 
':<,438,638.21 
2,902,050.70 
9,748,527.40 
4,863,357.12 

$4,021,095.01 
3,028,995.39 
5, 302, 701. 37 
3,590,005.01 
2, 159, 176. 37 
8,501,228.25 
3,070,931.42 
■ 

1249,180.30 
124, 540. 89 
149,001.97 
84,103.59 
105,490. 33 
2.297,527.05 
1,500,001.82 

$1,275,035.09 

942, 459. 33 

720, 355. 87 

698, 785. 30 

1, 080, 815. 97 

$14,  B4S,  140. 28 

1891 

8, 754, 500. 76 

1892 

11, 125, 319. 24 
7  711  592  17 

1893 

1894 

fl  917  R30  m 

1895     

2,975,647.21          23,582,829.91 

1890 

Though  the  wool  figures  seem  to  stand  out  rather  well  compared 
with  other  products,  this  was  largely  occasioned  by  a  spurt  during  the 
last  quarter,  when  $716,251.82  was  declared,  of  which  $460,000,  nearly 
all  English  wool,  was  declared  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year. 
It  is  sux)posed  this  sudden  increase  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  importers  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  wool  before  tariff  changes  are  effected 
and  prices  go  up. 

A  new  export  from  Bradford  during  the  year  1896  was  camePs-hair  bag- 
ging, which  went  forward  to  the  amount  of  $13,824.63.  Scotch  whisky 
to  the  amount  of  $83.47  appears  on  the  sheet  for  the  first  time,  being 
imported  by  a  gentleman  in  Ohio.  Stone  quarried  here  for  building 
purposes,  known  as  York  stone,  was  exported  to  New  York  to  the  value 
of  $2,870.98.  Gutta  percha  to  the  amount  of  $459.04  went  forward. 
Grease  to  the  amount  of  $30,262.16  was  declared,  and  cow  and  calf  hair 
valued  at  $4,705.90. 
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Value  of  declared  exparU  from  the  caneular  diatriei  of  Bradford  to  the  Unite4  States 
during  ilie  year  ended  December  31y  1896, 

[£xchaiige  $4.8665^£1.] 


Articleii. 


AlpaoA 

Camel's  hair: 

Bagging 

Tops  and  noilH 

Card  clothiDg 

Carpets  and  riiji^ 

CasDinero  cardmgs 

CbemicalH 

Cotton  goods 

Cow  ana  calf  hair 

Greaae,  etc 

Gutta-percha 

Haircloths 

Hemp  bagging 

Houseliold  furniture 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Lanterns  and  slides 

Laps 

Leather 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair  (goat's  hair) 

Noils 

Oilcake 

Paintings 

Paper , 

Phints 

ProvinioDS 

Rags 

Seady-made  clothing 

Keeds  and  healds 

Kovings 

Shawls,  etc 

Shoddy 

Silk  goods 

Silk  waste 

Skins 

Statuary 

Stone  

Stuff  goods 

Tape,  orald,  etc 

Tapestry,  damasks,  etc 

Tops 

Waste  (worsted) 

Wines  and  spirits 

Wool , 

Woolen  goo<ls 

Worsted  coatings 

Yams: 

Silk 

Worsted  and  mohair., 

Other , 


March  31. 


Quarter  ending- 
June  30.  Sept  30. 


Dec.  31. 


|2, 704. 37 
55,161.02 
67, 908. 05 


772.00 

284,066.00 

966.83 

3, 850. 67 


182.48 
7, 705. 00 


37,005.37 
1,393.88 

14, 661. 13 

9, 843. 21 

182, 373. 32 

554. 31 

46, 201. 86 

28, 570. 61 
2, 407. 67 
8.585.24 
1, 959. 50 


9,664.43 
12.17 


2, 934. 85 


35,527.36 
433.56 
312.06 
73.90 


Total 

Total,  1805. 


Decrease . 


,084,239.28 

2,789.87 

4,  336. 53 

23. 656. 60 

112,699.85 

83.47 

562, 963.  00 

659, 184. 95 

,  688, 131. 15 

115,  750. 35 
58,920.45 
12, 986. 05 


6, 131, 855. 80 
6, 763, 210. 70 


$5,851.50    $25,715.82 


$0, 558. 13 


25, 838. 48 

15, 449. 88  I 

179.33  1 

1,  576.  34  I 

153,387.70  I 

264.60  , 

6, 562. 70  I 


19,545.04 
54, 756. 29 


1, 201. 83 
158,124.89 


12,500.28 


1, 035. 80 
7, 249. 87 


35, 614.  48 

121.55 

8,  025. 93 

12, 127.  M 

75,  5i6. 15 

63^.40 

7, 194. 70 

7, 719. 93 

2,911.80 


10, 512. 76 

1, 190. 99 

119. 17 

25, 639. 14 

482.56 

32, 401. 86 

6,650.78 

41,203.29 

1, 169. 55 


5, 180. 61 
56L45 


450.92  < 
101.60 


591. 79 


1,760.92 


250.45 


1,431.72  j 

1,192.40  : 

11,365.35 

5,648.25  I 

63.25 


3,412.96 


30,734.05 
513.72 


.1- 


507.90 
017, 142. 95 
1,480.87 
2.  HI,  57 
2, 195. 52 
6,741.72 


110,739.17 
388,726.60 
641, 208. 85 

75,942.15 
16,  868. 35 
2, 112. 00 


2,456,596.85 
6, 325, 573. 55 


2, 188. 91 

1, 034, 503. 75 

859.60 

3, 375. 46 


6, 181. 14 


88, 273. 18 
260, 121. 90 
302,117.35 

68.824.40 
36, 252. 00 
2.467.40 


4, 266. 50 

602.61 

12, 604. 86 

11,  626. 40 


556.80 

174, 601. 40 

3, 484. 47 

7, 848.  51 

459.04 

27,419.57 

318.20 

150. 86 

26,841.60 

1, 088. 27 

42, 177. 56 

10,  541. 42 

22,282.65 

41.47 

718. 55 

56, 245. 54 


904.12 


146.04 
1, 582. 49 


1.450.50 
512.08 


3, 335. 75 

2, 942. 93 

428.99 


179, 17 

827,381.14 

1,630.19 

178.24 


5. 075. 20 


716,251.82 
191.967.87 
539,474.57 

79,  583. 45 

67,506.72 

855.14 


2. 223. 321. 10  -2, 871, 066. 50 
7,880,846.05  6,775,466.30 


Total. 


$31,567.32 

13, 824. 63 

3,306.98 

113, 150. 30 

149,740.62 

17U.  33 

4, 106. 47 

771,160.09 

4, 705. 90 

30,  262. 16 

459.04 

30, 150. 61 

16, 404. 06 

270. 03 

125, 100. 50 

8.086.26 

07, 256. 47 

89, 162. 85 

321,405.41 

2,402.73 

54.113.11 

07,725.60 

6.880.92 

8,565.24 

8,906.33 

101.60 

146.04 

16, 942. 47 

12. 17 

250.45 

1, 450.  50 

6, 291. 61 

1, 192. 40 

80, 962. 51 

8,538.46 

804.80 

73.90 

2, 870.  98 

4, 863,  :t57. 12 

6. 7G0. 03 

10, 337. 80 

25,752.12 

129, 697. 91 

83.47 

1,478.229.17 

1,500,001.32 

3,070,931.42 

340. 100. 35 
179, 547. 52 
18, 420. 69 


13,682.839.25 
27,745,096.60 


14,062,257.35 


Bradford,  January  12, 1897. 


Claude  Meekeu,  Consul. 


BRADFORD  TRADB  REVIEW  FOR  1896. 

I  subjoin  extracts  particularly  relating  to  the  trade  of  this  district 
with  the  United  States  from  the  Annual  Trade  Review  of  the  Bradford 
Daily  Observer,  which  deals  with  the  special  business  conditions  of  1896. 
As  this  review  is  very  carefully  prepared,  the  various  portions  of  it 
having  been  compiled  by  experts  on  the  subjects  treated,  its  conclusions 
may  be  considered  entirely  accurate. 
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THE  SXJMMINa  W. 

The  fatnre  historian  who  shall  attempt  to  record  the  development  of  the  Bradford 
trade  in  the  century  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close  will  assuredly  single  out  18d5  and 
1886  as  two  of  its  most  remarkable  years.  He  must,  however^  of  necessity  deal  with 
them  together,  for  one  has  been  the  complement  of  the  other.  They  f alfill  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  law  of  averages.  If  the  previous  year  was  one  of  jubilation, 
then  no  less  has  the  year  which  closes  to-day  been  one  of  dejection.  It  started  well, 
it  was  believed,  but  the  canker  worm  was  at  the  heart  of  it,  and  it  has  ended  in  sorry 
disappointment.  By  and  by,  when  the  meteorology  of  trade  is  as  well  understood 
as  that  of  the  winds,  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but 
to  prevent  the  next  crop  from  being  utterly  ruined  by  the  wet.  But  as  we  are  now, 
we  can  only  be  wise  after  the  event  and  onset  the  losses  of  one  year  by  the  gains  of 
another.  To  say  that  the  year  has  falsified  the  expectations  with  which  it  opene<t,  is 
to  express  but  mildly  the  view  of  every  person  interested  in  it.  And  yet,  if  we  had 
the  means  of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  vol- 
ume of  business  transacted  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  1895.  The  reason  why  most  people  will  class  1896  among  the 
bad  years  is  twofold.  Disappointment  bears  direct  proportion  to  the  anticipations 
not  fulfilled,  and  antioipations  of  what  the  year  was  to  bring  forth  were  high  indeed. 
And,  secondly.  In  the  conduct  of  business  with  a  steadily  and  almost  continuously 
&lling  market  it  is  always  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  making  losses. 
Prices,  it  is  now  plain,  were  fotoed  up  in  1895  **  without  rhyme  or  reason/'  and  in 
1896  we  have  paid  the  penalty  of  that  folly. 

There  are  two  features,  beyond  the  general  fall  of  prices,  which  stand  out  in  the 
review  of  the  year  as  most  marked.  The  first  is  the  coUapae  of  the  mohair  ''boom.'' 
Of  the  many  causes  which  combined  to  produce  the  collapse,  there  are  two  which 
deserve  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  trade.  The  temptation  to  take 
orders  when  prices  are  advancing  which  can  not  possibly  be  executed  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  date  for  their  fulfillment  is  great,  but  the  yielding  to  it  is 
answerable  for  a  vast  deal  of  the  mischief,  for  the  man  who  yields  to  the  temptation 
is  pretty  certain  to  sacrifice  his  early  customer  who  bnys  at  a  low  price  for  the  later 
one  who  pays  a  better,  and  in  the  end,  deliveries  are  late  and  with  the  turn  of  the 
market,  orders  are  canceled.  The  second  reason  for  the  collapse  to  which  we  refer 
was  the  inferior  quality  of  many  of  the  goods  which  were  turned  out  of  ch3  looms. 
Bradford  has  been  building  up  a  name  for  excellence  which  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose, 
and  if  confidence  in  Bradford  men  and  Bradford  fabrics  is  destroyed,  the  whole 
community  will  suffer  permanent  injury. 

Not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  failure  in  bright  goods,  though  extending  to 
much  more  serious  dimensions  and  due  to  many  causes  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol, has  been  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the  American  trade.  This  has  not  only  hit 
those  engaged  in  it  very  severely,  and  most  especially  the  manufacturers  of  worsted 
coatings,  but,  by  intensifying  the  competition  for  business  in  other  branches,  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  bring  down  prices  and  annihilate  profits. 

As  to  the  future,  there  is  room  for  hope.  Business  lor  the  moment  is  perhaps 
depressed.  But  prices  are  low  and  scarcely  likely  to  go  much  lower.  Low  prices 
are  not  only  safe,  but  sooner  or  later,  bring  about  increased  consumption.  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  country,  excepting  agriculture,  are  all  active,  the  peace  of 
nations  is  not  threatened,  for  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  an  immediate  danger,  and 
America  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  improve  commercially,  for  things  have  never 
been  much  worse  than  they  are  in  that  country  at  this  moment.  At  the  same  time, 
the  company-making  craze,  though  not  yet  at  an  end,  is  certain  to  produce  a  reac- 
tion, if  not  next  year  then  later,  and  we  can  never  know  until  afterwards  exactly 
when  we  have  reached  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  progress  and  must  begin  the  inevitable 
descent. 

WOOL. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  any  previons  instance  of  two  succeeding 
years  which  were  in  such  contrast  with  each  other  as  the  two  years  we  have  just 

gassed  through.  Last  year,  we  had  an  enormous  increase  of  tradew  ith  America,  we 
ad  a  remarkable  advanco'ln  the  price  of  wool,  and  we  had  a  revival  of  the  luster 
trade.  This  year,  the  expanded  American  trade  has  been  something  like  a  burst 
bubble,  prices  throughout  the  year,  with  two  small  exceptions,  have  marched  steadily 
downward,  and  bright  goods  appear  for  the  moment  to  have  again  retired  into  a 
subsidiary  position. 

To  the  English  wool  stapler,  the  trade  of  the  year  just  closing  has  been  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character  m>m  almost  every  point  of  view.  Not  only  has  he  had  to 
suffer  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  trade  from  the  conditions  indicated  above,  but 
he  has  had  special  difficulties  of  his  own  to  contend  with,  from  whioh  there  appeared 
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to  be  no  escape.  The  one  hopefiil  feature  of  the  sitnation  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
sncceeded  in  climbing  down  a  steep  declivity  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  and 
has  landed  at  the  bottom,  though  suffering  much  in  the  process,  yet  practically 
without  disastct. 

Comment  is  then  made  upon  the  exaggerated  advance  in  the  price  of 
Lincoln  ^^  hogs  "in  1895,  and  the  writer  says  there  was  no  sound  reason 
why  colonial  cross-bred  and  half-bred  English  should  have  advanced  in 
1896  to  anything  like  they  did.  It  argues  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  wools  to  advance  to  a  high  price,  but  the  reduction  is  slow.  The 
review  continues : 

The  position  of  dealers  in  luster  wool  has  been  eren  worse,  for  the  conditions, 
although  similar,  were  much  more  strcngly  marked.  Last  year,  a  great  deal  of  this 
wool  was  bought  early,  and  although  bought  upon  a  rising  market,  no  doubt  left  the 
staplers  in  mauy  cases  a  very  handsome  profit.  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts 
the  British  farmer  so  much  as  to  think  tnat  anybody  is  getting  a  profit  out  of  his 
produce  after  it  leaves  his  hands.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  which  accounts  for  a  good 
many  things.  This  year  it  accounted  for  the  fact  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  cUp 
season,  no  wool  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  could  be  bought  to  seU  at  Bradford 
prices.  Of  course,  a  considerable  quantity  was  bought.  Staplers  do  not  like  to  lose 
their  old  connection,  and  during  the  past  season  there  was  the  feeling  that  luster 
wool  was  only  under  a  temporary  cloud,  and  that  the  farmers  might  be  right  after 
aU.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  the  extent  of 
the  falling  off  in  the  American  trade  was  hardly  realized,  but  when  it  became  pal- 
pable during  the  following  months,  the  reduction  in  price  followed  continuously  and 
naturally. 

The  trade  with  America  for  English  wools,  nsing  the  term  English  in  its  strict 
sense,  has  been  very  small,  until  quite  recently.  The  exports  of  home-grown  wool 
for  eleven  months  of  1896  nave  been  13,442,500  pounds,  as  against  20,376,800  pounds 
during  the  same  period  in  1895.  At  this  moment,  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  say  what 
proportion  of  tbis  export  was  Scotch  black-faced  or  carpet  wool.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  very  little  heard  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  shipments  oi  regular 
sorts  of  Irish,  Shropshire,  north,  or  luster  wools.  During  the  past  month,  however, 
some  considerable  transactioos  have  taken  place,  which  will,  no  doubt,  bring  up  the 
yearly  total  to  a  more  respectable  figure. 

Very  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  American  Presidential  election,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  McKinley  was  regarded  as  presaging  a  return  to  some  duty  on  wool. 
This  raised  the  hopes  of  the  holders  of  British  wools,  as  these  wools,  from  their  light 
shrinkage,  have  a  preference  against  heavier  wools,  which  can  only  be  impoiied 
more  advantageously  when  there  is  no  duty.  The  result  has  been  disappointing,  lor 
the  buyers  of  wool  recently  for  American  account  have  got  in  at  the  very  lowest 
prices  current  this  year.  In  fact,  the  anticipations  of  the  wool  trade  in  regard  to 
American  tariff  arrangements  for  the  last  few  vears  have  been  singularly  mistaken. 
Great  things  were  expected  in  the  English  trade  from  **  free  wool, ''^ and  in  the  result 
for  three  yearH,  there  has  been  a  much  smaller  buHiness  in  it  than  usual.  And  now, 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  return  to  a  protective  duty,  there  is  no  general  indica- 
tion of  a  return  to  better  business. 

HOHAIB. 

Mohair  has  been  extensively  reported  upon  from  this  district  on 
various  occasions.  The  Observer's  report  simply  chronicles  a  tale  of 
depression.  It  shows  that  the  high- water  mark  was  reached  in  Sep- 
tember, 1895,  when  some  lots  of  Turkish  reached  about  63J  cents  per 
pound.  It  then  shows  how  prices  fell,  as  low  as  30  cents  for  Turkish  in 
August,  1896,  and  28  cents  for  Gape.    It  adds: 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  result  of  the  American  Presidential  elec- 
tion became  known,  mohair  came  in  for  a  little  upward  spurt,  and  the  prices  Jumped 
to  19d.  for  Turkey  and  18d.  for  Cape  firsts.  But  the  movement  was  short  lived, 
being  bom  of  the  speculative  instinct  and  not  due  to  any  real  improvement  in  the 
consumptive  demand  for  either  yams  or  goods.  Inside  of  three  weeks,  it  became 
evident  that  America  was  not  going  to  boom  again  just  yet,  '*^e  speculative  fever 
collnpsed,  and  things  have  been  so  quiet  since  that  prices  may  be  quoted  at  least  a 
penny  below  these  points,  with  the  turn  of  the  market  against  the  seller. 

The  year  1896,  it  states,  was  as  remarkable  for  its  sudden  drops  as 
1895  for  its  sudden  rise. 
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YARNS. 

Under  this  head,  the  review  ex^ntinues: 

When  wo  come  to  investigate  the  caiises  of  this  depression  in  trade,  the  most 
obvious  reason  lies  in  the  f^reat  decrease  in  the  export  of  goods  to  America.  Dur- 
ing last  >  ear,  enonnous  nhipments  of  woolen  and  worsted  pieces  were  made  to  the 
United  States  both  from  England  and  Germany,  while,  owing  to  the  abnormally 
mild  winter  of  1895-16,  the  consumption  was  very  small,  thus  leaving  almost  the 
whole  of  the  goods  in  the  warehouses.  As  the  bulk  of  these  pieces  had  been  bought 
at  or  near  bottom  prices,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  merchants  would  increase  their 
stocks  at  higher  prices,  when  they  are  unable  to  sell  those  already  in  their  possession. 
At  the  present  time,  we  hear  that  these  heavy  stocks  are  nearly  all  cleared  out,  so 
that  a  revival  of  the  demand  for  America  may  come  before  long;  but  although  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  farm  products  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  people  generally, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the  United 
States  before  a  steady  and  reliable  basis  of  trade  is  reached.  But  a  more  serious 
cause  of  the  bad  trade  this  year  lies  in  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the  advance 
which  occurred  in  prices  last  year.  This  a^lvance  told  heavily  upon  those  manu- 
facturers, both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had  not  promptly  covered  their  require- 
ments. A  delay  of  even  a  week  last  year  might  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
profit  and  a  loss  upon  pieces  sold.  Such  uncertainty  naturally  'militates  against 
any  trade,  and  the  Bradford  yarn  trade  has  proye<l  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Broadly 
speaking,  a  sadden  and  heavy  advance  in  prices  may  be  taken  as  being  profitable  to 
the  few,  disastrous  to  the  many,  and  probably  harmful  to  all  in  its  ultimate  results. 

A  third  cause  of  unsatisfactory  business  in  yams  lies  in  a  change  of  fashion  in 
mantle  cloths.  Last  year,  the  demand  for  spiral  and  corkscrew  curls  in  heavy  wool- 
ens was  very  heavy.  Foreign  merchants  and  home  trade  manufacturers  were  com- 
peting eagerly  for  the  supply,  which,  for  several  months,  lagged  painfully  behind 
the  demand,  and  even  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  yarns  failed  to 
lessen  the  rush  until  November  came.  Since  then— and  for  the  whole  of  this  year — 
the  spiral  and  corkscrew  trade  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Prob- 
ably, th»  demand  of  the  entire  last  twelve  months  has  not  equaled  that  of  Septem- 
ber, 1895.  But  in  cross-bred  serge  yams,  we  still  hold  tlie  bulk  of  the  trade,  and 
even  in  the  present  year,  the  quantities  exported  to  the  principal  European  countries 
show  but  little,  if  any,  falling  off.  The  demand  has,  however,  run  more  on  thick 
counts. 

Owiug  to  the  enormous  falling  off  in  the  worsted  coating  trade  for 
America,  it  is  added,  the  demand  for  Botany  yarns  lias  been  small,  and 
had  not  colonial  trade  been  good,  it  would  have  been  smaller.  Oamel's- 
hair  and  alpaca  yarns  have  both  been  quiet.  In  Egyptian  cotton  yarns, 
so  much  used  as  a  warp  in  Bradford  dress  goods,  prices  remain  about 
the  same. 

THE  PIECE  TRADE — CLOTHS,  ETC. 

After  stating  that  the  trade  in  manufactured  goods  had  been  gener- 
ally disappointing  during  1896,  that  expectations  had  been  raised  high 
only  to  be  dashed  down,  the  American  paragraphs  of  the  review  read: 

Just  as  last  year,  the  American  trade  was  the  most  important  in  bringing  about  a 
vear  remarkable  for  its  prosperity,  so  this  year,  the  American  trade,  or  l£ie  lack  of  it, 
has  been  the  most  malign  influence  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  in  a  year  of 
utter  disappointment.  As  we  urged  a  year  ago,  the  magnitude  of  our  exports  for 
1895  should  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  as  indeed  they  were.  But  it  is  the  tendency 
alike  of  boom  and  depression  to  exaggerate  themselves.  After  excitement,  comes 
reaction,  and  the  reaction  this  year  has  been  quite  as  marked  and  exceptional  as  the 
boom  of  the  year  before.  As  to  the  causes  for  the  reaction,  universal  testimony  lays 
the  chief  blame  upon  the  paralysis  of  trade  in  the  United  States  produced  by  a  phe- 
nomenal contest  for  the  Presidency,  or  rather  by  the  struggle  between  "sound 
money  "  and  the  silverites,  which  was  waged  around  it.  Of  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  people  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  pay  and  be  paid  in  money  of 
the  same  value  as  that  used  by  other  peoples,  the  verdict  of  November  4  leaves  no 
doubt,  but  the  anticipation  that  the  moment  the  question  was  settled  in  the  w-ay  it 
has  been  trade  would  again  attain  its  wonted  volume  has  not  been  realized.  The 
people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  mischief  done  by  such  a  struggle  is  not  confined  to 
the  period  of  the  contest.    Just  as  a  patient  iu  the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  fever  is 
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left  ezhanBted  and  weakened  by  each  reoarring  spell  of  delirium,  so  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  seem  to  be  prostrated  and  incapable  of  ''  pnlling  themselves 
together."  It  is  but  small  consolation  that  they  sniter  themselves  far  more  than 
they  make  ns  suffer.  Not  only  is  British  confidence  in  American  oDterprises  shaken, 
but  the  wealth  of  America  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  seeking  investment  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  serious  as  has  been  the  reaction,  its  effect  upon  our  own 
manufacturers  and  the  trade  generally  has  unquestionably  been  rendered*  much 
more  hurtful  than  it  coubl  otherwise  have  been  by  the  reckless  disregard  of  common 
prudence  and  solemn  obligations  by  almost  everybody  in  the  trade.  In  March  of 
this  year,  it  is  perfectly  sale  to  say  that  nearly  every  manufacturer  of  coatings,  lin- 
ings, or  bright  goods  under  contract  with  American  houses  was  months  behindhand 
with  his  deliveries.  They  are  not  so  mucli  to  blame,  perhaps,  as  is  the  system  which 
has  grown  up  among us^  but  they  and  the  merchants  Hhipping  their  goods  were  conse- 
quently at  the  mercy  of  the  American  importers.  From  the  moment  that  business  in 
America  began  to  shrink,  '*  cancels"  came  by  every  mail  from  New  York.  As  a  con- 
sequence, both  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Bradford  still  hold  considerable 
stocks  of  goods,  both  dyed  and  in  the  gray,  some  of  which  should  have  been  in  New 
York  nearly  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  in  one  sense,  that  they  were 
not  forwarded,  because  the  stringency  of  money  iu  America  for  a  large  part  of  the 
year  was  intense.  But  it  is  the  existence  of  suoli  stocks  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  precludes  the  possibility  of  *any  immediate  or  rapid  improvement  in  manufac- 
turing, and  which  has  brought  prices  of  certain  classes  of  goods  actually  below  the 
lowest  level  touched  iu  1895,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tops  arc  ruling  from  a 
penny  to  three  half  pence  per  pound  higher. 

A  study  of  the  monthly  returns  issued  by  Consul  Meeker  during  1896  is  about  as 
unpleasant  a  task  as  is  the  self-examination  of  a  man  whose  excesses  have  produced 
a  fit  of  the  gout  or  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens;  but  it  may  be  good  discipline 
all  the  same.  The  period  covered  by  our  previous  twelve  months'  review  was  prac- 
tically all  within  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  so  the  comparisons  between 
one  twelvemonth  and  another  are  not  vitiated  by  any  alterations  or  threatened 
changes  in  duties.  Briefly,  our  American  export  trade  has  fallen  from  £5,616,690 
($27,333,621.88)  to  £2,992.619  ($14,563,093.71).  In  the  three  items  of  stuffs,  coatings, 
and  woolens,  the  decline  has  been  £2,022,304  ($9,841,542.41),  in  cotton  goods  £114,627 
($557,833.29),  and  in  wool  (i.  e.,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  for  very  little  colonial  is 
sent  from  Bradford)  £263,561  ($1,2^,619.60).  Machinery  is  tbconly  item  of  impor- 
tance which  has  kept  its  position,  the  total  value^  £75,225  ($366,082.46),  being  a  little 
larger  even  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  for 
Keighley,  from  which  place  most  of  it  goes,  but  as  it  is  nearly  all  spinning  machinery 
of  tlie  most  modern  type,  it  is  not  a  particularly  good  thing  in  the  view  of  the  Brad- 
ford trade.  However,  in  regard  to  the  export  of  machinery,  the  last  four  or  five 
months  have  shown  a  marked  falling  off. 

It  will  be  noted  that  far  the  most  serious  decline  has  been  in  the  export  of  worsted 
coatings.  These  ^oods,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  except  mohairs  and 
lusters,  went  up  m  price  in  1895.  When  they  were  at  the  highest,  very  few  were 
bought,  but  iu  November  of  that  year,  a  fair  number  of  orders  were  placed.  Since 
then,  however,  until  quite  lately,  practically  no  new  business  of  any  importance  in 
worsteds  has  been  transacted,  the  whole  twelve  months  having  been  desperately 
bad  for  the  coating  manufacturer.  The  only  business  now  offering  is  in  a  low  class 
of  goods  at  prices  which  mean  a  positive  loss  to  the  maker  who  accepts  them. 
Woolens  started  well,  and  for  several  months,  the  exports  were  in  excess  of  1895,  but 
the  last  half  year  has  been  disappointing.  Manufacturers  being  behind  hand  with 
deliveries,  cancellations  were  frequent,  and  the  year's  trade  has  probably  resulted 
in  a  heavy  loss.  In  the  lining  trade,  the  volume  of  busiuess  also  shows  a  heavy 
falling  off',  and  as  a  result  the  competition  has  been  keen  and  prices  have  come  down, 
thougli  not  quite  in  the  same  proportion  as  worsteds.  The  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  prices  ruling  for  cotton  warps.  During  1895,  single 
458,  Egyptian  warps,  could  be  bought  as  low  as  8id.,  whereas  this  year,  they  have 
averaged  from  a  penny  to  twopence  per  pound  higher.  As  the  weight  of  cotton 
in  a  piece  of  Italian  cloth  is  from  10  pounds  to  16  pounds,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  warps  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  the  piece. 
And  although  Italians  may  be  selling  at  higher  prices  than  last  year,  the  manu- 
facturer's margin— if  there  be  any  left  at  all — is  certainly  much  smaller.  In  October 
of  this  year,  in  anticipation  of  the  election  of  McKinU'v,  a  few  good  orders  were 
placed,  but  at  prices  which,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  were  really 
lower  than  those  of  last  year;  for  Botany  yarns  also  arcstill  about  10  per  cent  above 
the  lowest,  whereas  piece  prices  are  scarcely  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  Lancashire 
cotton-sateen  trade  is  very  depressed,  and  they  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  competition 
with  low  worsted  Italiaus,  into  which  crossbred  wools  are  entering  more  freely 
every  year.  With  the  trade  in  bright  dress  goods,  which  last  year  was  a  very 
important  element  in  our  American  export,  we  have  already  dealt.  * 
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As  to  the  future  of  the  American  trade,  we  of  course  live  in  hope,  though  it  muat 
be  confeeied  it  is  by  no  means  a  sure  and  certain  hope. 

•  ««««•« 

But,  although  trade  conditions  in  America  just  now  are  unquestionably  bad,  there 
are  many  forces  making  for  a  recovery.  For  six  months  at  least  of  this  year,  the 
consumption  of  goods  has  been  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  when  confi- 
dence is  restored,  there  will  be  leeway.to  make  up.  Then,  America  is  happy  in  having 
a  supei^uity  of  practically  all  the  leading  crops  and  staples  which  she  produces, 
Just  at  a  time  when  all  other  countries  are  suflfering  from  a  scarcity — an  ''unusually 
fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances''  in  her  iavor.  There  are  uninvested  mil- 
lions in  England  which  could  find  an  outlet  in  the  United  States  *  •  •  »^  i>||t 
Englishmen  are  leamiug  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  moderate  yield  on  capital  with 
the  safety  of  the  principal  than — the  other  thin^.  But  it  will  take  some  time  for 
the  money  paid  for  America's  big  crops  to  finds  its  way  to  the  farmers,  and  it  may 
be  March  or  April  before  we  feel  that  our  Bradford  trade  is  reverting  to  normal 
conditions. 

*  «  »'»  »  «  • 

Claude  Meeker,  ConsuL 
Bbadfobd,  January  4y  1897. 


rAX4MOUTH. 

THE  PILCHARD  FISHERY. 

The  result  of  last  seasou's  fishery  was  that  about  31,000  casks  were 
put  into  pickle,  being  much  the  same  quantity  as  the  previous  year. 
The  summer  fishery  was  very  successful,  and  contributed  two-thiids  of 
this  number,  while  the  remainder  of  the  season  was  below  the  average. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  fish  were  again  secured  by  the  drift  boats,  viz, 
some  28,000  casks.  Shipments  to  Italy  amounted  to  about  31,000 
casks,  including  590  left  over  from  the  previous  campaign. 

THE  MINES  OP  CORNWALL. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  produce  of  these  mines  and 
quarries  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1895.  Ko  later  returns  are 
published: 

Arseuic, — ^Total  quantity  obtained,  1,821  tons;  value  at  the  mines,  $80,307. 

Arsenical  pyriiea, — Total  quantity,  1,657  tona;  value  at  the  mines,  $4,477. 

China  clay  and  china  stone, — ^Total  quantity,  413,471  tons;  value  at  the  works, 
$1,196,545. 

Capper  ore. — Total  (quantity,  5,504  tons;  metallic  copper  obtained  by  smelting,  391 
tons;  value  at  the  mines,  $87,758. 

Copper  precipitate. — ^Total  quantity,  5  tons;  metallic  copper  obtained  by  smelting, 
3  tons ;  value  at  the  mines,  $486. 

Granite, — Total  quantity,  50,457  tons;  value  at  the  quarries,  $168,644. 

Gravel  and  sand. — Total  quantity,  415  tons;  value  at  the  (quarries,  $500. 

JAmestone, — Total  quantity,  2,356  tons;  value  at  the  quarries,  $282. 

Sandstone, — Total  quantity,  20,629  tons;  value  at  the  quarries,  $7,052. 

Slates  and  slabs, — Total  quantity,  24,328  tons ;  value  at  the  <j[uarrie8,  $143,007. 

Tin  ore  {dressed), — Total  from  mines,  9,557  tons ;  from  quarries,  25  tons ;  from  fore- 
shores, etc.,  1,000  tons;  total  quantity,  10,582  tons;  value  at  the  mines  and  works, 
$1,797,620.  The  amount  of  tin  obtainable  from  the  foregoing  by  smelting  was  6,227 
tons. 

Uranium  ora.— Total  quantity,  40  tons;  value  at  the  mine,  $10,079. 

Whinstone,  etc, — (Various  kinds  of  igneous  rocks,  other  than  granite,  principally 
used  for  road  metal  and  paving  stones.)  Total  quantity,  53,345  tons;  value  at  the 
quarries,  $22,381. 
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FALMOUTH  AS  A  POBT  OP  GALL. 

The  following  list  gives  the  namber  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth daring  the  year  ended  December  31, 1895,  exclasive  of  men-of- 
war  and  coasters: 


NatioDolity. 


i. 


British 

Norwegian.. 

German 

Italian 

Daniiih 

Swedish.... 

French 

Dutch 

Busaian 

Greek 

Austrian — 

Spanish 

American... 
Fortagueae . 

Turkish 

Chilean 

Mexican 

Braailian.... 


Xotal. 


Namber. 

Tonnage. 

531 

623,770 

229 

129.711 

127 

107,308 

62 

39,744 

58 

23,547 

42 

18,244 

23 

22.072 

19 

9,311 

U 

7,934 

10 

6,898 

6,503 

3,614 

4,966 

488 

682 

587 

1 

406 

^ 

197 

1,138 

1,005,366 

"^ 

There  is  a  decrease  of  68  in  the  number  of  ships,  but  an  increase  of 
31,714  in  the  tonnage  as  compared  with  1894. 

IMPORTS  PEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  into  Falmouth  waters  during  the  year  ended  September 
30, 1896,  were  the  following:  British  steamer  Oakdalej  836  tons,  South 
Carolina  phosphate;  Bussian  bark  Lennolc,  365  tons,  Alabama  timber; 
British  bark  Jane,  630  tons,  Florida  timber;  British  steamer  Teutoniay 
1,512  tons,  Florida  Dhosphate. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS.^ 

I  have  obtained  the  following  information  concerning  these,  but  am 
unable  to  obtain  similar  information  respecting  other  ports  in  my  con- 
sular district  that  are  not  in  Falmouth  waters: 


Cargoes. 


Barley,  oats,  wheat,  timber . . . 

Timber,  oak 

Onions,  flour,  slates 

Phosphate,  oxplosi  von 

Timber 

Maize 

Explosives,  sngar,  salt,  wheat 

Moss  litt«r  sugar 

Pyrites  of  copper 

Timber 

Barley 

Phosphate 

Bones 


I^^sell   Whence  imported. 

.1  10  I  Rnssia. 

9  I  Sweden. 

9  France. 

7  Belgium. 

7  Norway. 

0  Argentine  Republic. 
5  Germany. 
4  Holland. 
3  Spain. 
2  Canada. 

1  Konmania. 
1  Algiers. 
1  Uruguay. 


1  Other  than  from  the  United  States. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Value  of  the  declared  exports  from  ilie  consular  diatriot  of  Falmouth  during  the  year  ended 

September  30,  1896. 


Quarter 

ending— 

Jnne  30, 
1896. 

Articles. 

I>ec.31. 
1895. 

$1,518.40 

Mar.  3 1. 
1896. 

Sept.  30, 
1896. 

Total. 

A rtwnic                         ..... 

IM,  719. 76 

$6,238.16 

$389.32 
69, 904. 95 

$389. 32 
46, 807. 78 

778.64 

Ghiiift  clny  and  cbina  Btone. .  -  -  -  

77,554.07 
1, 043. 27 

70,375.87 
437.49 

264, 642. 67 

Piloharda                           -                 

1, 480. 76 

Knitted  iroods 

295.25 

188.26 

483.51 

Total 

80,115.74 
78, 888. 13 

75, 533. 12 
61, 748. 30 

70,689.53 
59,933.86 

47, 385. 36 
74,010.20 

273, 623. 74 

Total  previous  year 

274,580.49 

Total  net  decrease        .       ......... 

■ 

956.75 

! 

nUXiI.,  1896. 

The  shipping  returns  for  1896  show  a  large  increase  in  the  tonnage 
and  volume  of  trade  at  Hull,  which  is  the  chief  port  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  England.  The  net  registered  tonnage  entering  the  port  dur- 
ing the  year  was  3,471,849  tons  as  compared  with  3,255,518  in  1895. 
There  has  been  an  increase  each  succeeding  year,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  competition  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which,  to  a  not  incon- 
siderable extent,  has  diverted  tra<le  and  tonnage  from  Hull,  especially 
as  regards  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  geographical 
position  of  Hull  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  competing  ports  on 
the  east  coast.  It  enjoys  exceptional  facilities  for  trade  with  the  near 
continental  ports  and  with  the  Scandinavian  countries.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Hull  will  be  preserved  with  unbroken  continuity.  There  is  no  lack  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners,  and  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railway  and  dock  facilities  are  equal,  at 
any  rate,  to  present  requirements. 

The  Northeastern  Railway  Com])any,  which  a»bout  three  years  ago 
acquired  the  estate  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  contemplate  applying 
to  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  them  to  improve  that  portion  of  their 
dock  system  which  is  parallel  with  the  foreshore  of  the  Humber.  The 
project,  if  carried  out,  will  permit  of  their  docks  being  much  deepened, 
and  thus  enable  the  largest  vessels  afloat  to  enter  their  newest  dock  at 
any  state  of  the  tide.  At  present,  the  largest  and  deepest  dock  in  the 
port  is  owhed  by  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  and  Dock  Company, 
but  should  the  Northeastern  Railway  Company  carry  out  their  scheme, 
the  town  will  possess  a  series  of  the  finest  docks  in  the  country.  The 
municipal  corporation  representing  the  town  is  not  antagonistic  to 
the  projected  undertaking,  provided  the  Northeastern  Railway  Com- 
pany will  give  guaranties  that  the  common  interests  shall  be  safe- 
guarded. And  here,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Hull  is  the  third 
port  in  Great  Britain  and  the  principal  port  of  transit  on  the  whole  of 
the  northeast  coast  of  England,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a 
surprising  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  it  in  the  United  States.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
trade  from  the  United  States  is  done  with  the  ports  on  the  west  coaat 
of  England,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 
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The  only  direct  line  between  Hull  and  the  United  States  is  the  Wil- 
son line.  This  firm  dispatches  a  steamer  once  a  week  to  and  from  Kew 
York,  and  once  a  fortnight  to  and  from  Boston.  Messrs.  Wilson  Sons 
&  Co.,  Limited,  started  the  New  York  trade  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  developed  it  very  largely.  It  is  stated  on  authority  that  the 
trade  would  be  unrerauneratiye  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  firm 
make  their  profit  ou  the  transshipment  of  goods  to  and  from  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  Messrs.  Wilson  own  something  like  ninety  steamers, 
and  run  their  vessels  to  almost  every  port  where  trade  can  be  done. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  show  the  number  of  vessels,  with 
their  tounage,  to  and  from  ports  in  the  United  States  during  1896: 


Port. 


Baltimore 

Bangor 

Boeton 

Brunswick... 
Delaware.... 
Galveston  . . . 

Mobile 

New  Orleans . 
New  Tork . . . 

Newport 

Norfolk 

Pensacola 

Pascaeonla  .. 
Philacfelpliia. 
Port  Royal  . . 
Savannah  — 
Wilmington . 


Total.  1896 . 
Total,  1895  . 


Inward 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Outward 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

4 
2 
19 
6 

6,962 

2,180 

34, 531 

4,309 

4 

8,289 

21 

1 
1 

38,948 

611 

1,456 

1 
1 

10 
64 
2 
8 
5 
1 
10 
3 
5 
1 

1,638 
1,295 

22,236 

157, 495 

2.822 

12,888 
6,982 
1,274 

20,509 

3,754 

3,799 

ill 

i 

4 
57 

i,906 

7,747 

148, 017 

3 

2,636 

9 

17, 767 

3 

1,764 

142 
92 

283.085 
180,513 

104 
85 

229,141 
174, 159 

Having  had  many  inquiries  recently  from  firms  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  paint,  oil,  and  cotton-seed  indus- 
tries of  Hull,  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to  obtain  information  from 
trustworthy  sources  and  to  ascertain  expert  opinion  ou  the  questions 
submitted  to  me.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  American  merchants  and  shippers  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  trades  mentioned.  I  would  also  suggest  a  direct 
trade  between  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  paints  in  Hull.  Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine  industries. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  there  are  five  firms  in 
the  town,  and  their  output  is  constantly  increasing.  They  obtain  their 
supplies- chiefly  from  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow.  Formerly,  they 
used  to  import  direct  from  the  United  States  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  were  compelled  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  other  ports,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  accommodation  provided  by  the  Hull  Dock  Company 
in  the  matter  of  warehousing.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the 
bond  warehousing  was  done  in  Hull.  It  is  now  done  at  Grimsby,  Ches- 
terfield, SheflBeld,  ITottingham,  Leeds,  Otley,  and  other  places. 

The  manufacturers  state  that,  were  the  warehouse  accommodations 
suitable,  they  would  much  prefer  to  import  their  tobacco  directly  from 
the  United  States,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  cost  them  less  for 
freight  than  it  costs  them  in  carriage  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Glas- 
gow to  Hull.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  manager  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Railway  Company,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  own  all  but 
one  dock  in  the  port,  says  his  company  are  prepared  to  provide  every 
facility  for  the  tobacco  trade.  i    r\r\n  i  f> 
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Within  the  last  month,  additional  warehouse  room  has  bemi  pro- 
vided, and  he  anticipates  that  some  of  the  business  which  is  done  at 
Grimsby  in  this  respect  will  be  diverted  to  Hull.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  direct  line  of  steamers  running  regularly  between  Hull, 
I^ew  York,  and  Boston ;  and  I  am  certain  that  were  our  shippers  in  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  loe^l  manufacturers,  a  very  remu- 
nerative trade  might  be  created  in  the  direction  indicated.  It  is,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  simply  a  question  of  warehouse  accommodation,  and 
that  is  likely  to  be  provided. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  cotton  seed,  I  find  from  the  statistics  issued 
by  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  that  it  continues  to 
command  an  important  share  in  the  seed-crushing  industry  of  Hull, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  imports  during  1896  show  a 
decrease  when  compared  with  1895,  namely,  1896,  206,763  tons;  1896, 
175,942  tons. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Egypt.  From  inquiries  I  have  made, 
the  objection  to  American  cotton  seed  appears  to  be  that  it  is  very 
woolly  and  requires  decorticating.  I  am  informed  that  this  is  done  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  shell  is  used  for  fuel  and  the  seed  crushed. 
One  of  the  leading  crushers  in  Hull  says  that,  some  years  ago,  his  father 
imported  decorticated  cotton  seed  from  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  seed  would  not  stand  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Moreover,  when  it  arrived  at  Hull,  it  was  worth  $4.84  per  ton  less  than 
the  cotton  seed  from  Alexandria.  Then  the  freight  had  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  under  such  circumstances,  there  was  veiy  little  profit 
left  for  the  shipper.  The  question  has  been  discussed  frequently  among 
the  seed  crushers,  and  some  time  ago,  it  is  stated,  the  Americans  talked 
of  sending  decorticating  machinery  to  Hull  to  crush  their  cotton  seed : 
but  no  such  machinery  has  as  yet  been  introduced.  This  is  the  alleged 
reason  why  the  American  cotton  seed  is  out  of  the  market  compared  with 
Egyptian.  It  may  well  be  that,  with  proper  machinery  and  the  quicker 
passages  now  made  between  Hull  and  the  United  States,  American  cot- 
ton seed  would  find  more  favor  than  formerly.  It  is,  at  all  events,  worth 
while,  considering  how  far  the  objection  urged  against  it  is  based  upon 
fact. 

Hull  is  as  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  paints  as  for  its  seed-crushing 
operations.  There  are  many  extensive  works,  and  the  production  of 
paints  is  probably  greater  than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  I  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  information  concerning  this 
industry,  but  the  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  disclose  anything 
connected  with  their  trade,  which  they  guard  with  the  greatest  jeal- 
ousy. Two  of  the  largest  firms  have  an  annual  output  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  and  yet  their  business  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
entirely  done  through  middlemen. 

The  many  letters  from  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States  express- 
ing a  desire  to  open  up  direct  communication  with  these  manufacturers 
have  for  this  reason  been  answered  unsatisfactorily.  Feeling  convinced 
that  a  direct  business  intercourse  between  the  paint-producing  firms 
in  Hull  and  the  wholesale  dealers  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
result  in  mutual  benefit,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  am  informed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  middleman  irom  business  trans- 
actions. A  member  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  says  that  latterly  the 
American  consumers  are  dealing  more  and  more  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  imports  of  tar  during  1896  show  a  slight  decrease  when  com- 
pared with  1895,  namely:  1895,  17,169  barrels;  1896,  15,839  barrels. 
Tar  is  received  exclusively  from  Archangel,  Stockholm,  and  the  BaUic 
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ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imiwrtg  of  spirits  of  turpentine  were 
mostly  from  American  jwrts.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  that  the  London  market  had  been  very  low 
during  the  year.  The  imports  for  the  year  189C  show  a  decrease  when 
compared  with  1895,  namely,  1895,  23,204  barrels  (73,510  cwt);  1896, 
16,790  barrels  (60,473  cwt.) 

Now  that  there  are  numerous  railroads  recently  built  and  building 
through  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  running  through 
immense  bodies  of  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  pine,  cypress,  and  hard- 
wood forests,  the  present  low  ocean  freights  should  enable  American 
lumber  dealers  to  build  up  a  profitable  trade  with  Hull  if  the  inland 
freights  could  be  made  sufficiently  reasonable. 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  wood  during  1895  and  1896 
for  comparison  (a  load  is  equal  to  50  cubic  feet) : 


BescriptioD. 


Timber 
Deals . . 

Stiirefl. 


The  imports  to  this  jwrt  show  an  increase  of  nearly  33  per  cent. 
The  supplies  from  the  American  ports  were  the  following: 


Port. 


Bangor  

Boaton 

Brunswick 

Mobile 

Ifewport  Kews 
New  York 


Tods. 


1,413 

2o0 

52 

],6«9 
560 

4,106 


Port. 


Norfolk 

Pascagoula . . 
PenHscoIa  ... 

Savannah 

Wilmiugtou  , 


Tons. 


430 

1.597 

9,527 

47 

6 


During  1896,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  meats  into 
Hull,  the  chief  reason  being  the  marked  diiierence  in  time  taken  to  send 
meate  from  New  ¥ork  to  Hull  via  Liverpool  and  by  steamer  direct. 
The  imports  of  provisions  during  1895  and  1896  consisted  of  articles  as 
follows: 


Articles. 


Bacon...! c 

Beef  and  pork 

Hams 

Meat , 

Bntter  and  niargarin 

Cheese 

Potatoes 


1805. 


1806. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

345, 615 

630,204 

61,076 

73,500 

28,406 

33,487 

18,000 

12,037 

750, 262 

788,864 

20,  167 

87.084 

253,305 

210,638 

The  wheat  imports  for  the  year  1896  reached  3,073,530  quarters,  as 
against  3,479,530  quarters  in  1895.  The  great  decrease  in  the  wheat 
imports  has  been  from  the  west  coast  of  America  and  India. 

From  western  America,  the  i)ort  has  received  264,000  quarters  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  arrivals  from  the  east  coast  of  America 
were  unaltered.  The  lowest  price  reached  during  the  year  was  $6.08, 
the  highest  $8.32,  and  the  mean  average  $7.30  per  quarter  of  448  pounds. 
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The  foreign  arrivals  of  barley  during  1896  show  a  considerable 
increase  when  compared  with  1895,  namely,  1895,  549,224  quarters; 
1896,  679,081  quarters. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  foreign  supplies  of  barley,  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  confirms  the  indications  of  previous  years,  namely, 
that  such  old  sources  as  the  Saale,  Oderbruck,  Ehine,  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Swedeu,  and  France  have  either  ceased 
to  supply  the  Hull  market  or  only  send  small  quantities  and  that 
intermittently.  Barley  from  Turkey,  California,  Egypt,  Algeria,  and 
southern  Bussia  have  taken  their  place. 

The  imports  of  maize  (Indian  corn)  in  1896  more  than  doubled  those 
received  in  1895,  thus  showing  a  very  considerable  increase,  namely, 
1895,  376,^71  quarters;  1896,  768,849  quarters. 

During  the.year,  there  were  heavy  arrivals  of  Platte  maize,  but  the 
condition  was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Almost  the  entire  supply, 
however,  comes  from  the  United  States.  Prices  during  the  year  were 
as  follows:  Lowest  price,  $3.22;  highest  price,  $3.34,  and  the  mean 
average  price,  $3.28  per  quarter  of  480  pounds. 

During  1896,  there  was  a  large  excess  of  imports  in  linseed  when 
compared  with  previous  years,  namely,  1893,  559,601  quarters;  1894, 
680,309  quarters ;  1895,  767,828  quarters ;  1896, 1,031,780  quarters.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  Biver  Plate,  India,  and  the  Black 
and  Baltic  seas. 

During  1896,  cotton  oil  reached  the  lowest  prices  ever  known,  owing 
primarily  to  the  extremely  low  prices  of  tallow  and  other  greases.  This 
depression  was  the  cause  of  the  soap  makers  using  more  tallow  and  less 
cotton  oil.  The  prices  during  the  year  were:  Lowest,  $3.31;  highest, 
$3.92;  the  mean  average  was  $3.61  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 

Owing  to  the  large  import  of  linseed  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing 1896,  linseed  oil,  like  cotton  oil,  reached  the  minimum  of  prices. 
The  following  were  the  prices:  Lowest,  $3.61;  highest,  $4.77,  and  the 
mean  price  was  $4.19  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  volume  of  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
hull  oilseed  cakes  was  larger  than  usual.  The  foreigner  was  driven 
out  of  the  market  by  the  lower  prices  and  better  average  quahty  of 
English  linseed  cake.  The  year  opened  with  the  price  at  $29.20  per  ton ; 
but  which  gradually  fell  to  $23.73  per  'ton  in  Jul^*^,  n^ich  is  the  lowest 
record  price.  From  July,  the  price  gradually  rose  until  $30.41  was 
reached,  but  the  price  could  not  be  maintained  and  the  year  closed  with 
$29.20  per  ton. 

Concerning  cotton  cake,  roughly  estimated,  the  demand  during  the 
year  was  8  tons  of  cotton  cakes  to  5  tons  of  linseed  cakes.  The  year 
opened  at  $17.64  per  ton  and  rose  and  fell  until  November,  when  by  a 
sudden  rise — ^^vhich  was  due  to  the  boom  in  freight — it  reached  $21.29 
per  ton,  but  was  not  maintained,  the  year  closing  as  it  had  begun  at 
$17.64. 

Bape  cake  improved  in  value  from  $10.94  to  $15.87  per  ton  during 
the  year. 

The  direct  imports  of  rosin  was  less  in  1896  than  in  the  previous 
year,  mainly  from  American  ports,  and  consisted  of  20,134  barrels 
or  67,750  hundredweight.  The  year  opened  with  common,  at  $1.21; 
medium,  at  $1.33,  and  fine,  at  $1.82  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
These  prices  rose  and  fell  considerably  during  the  early  half  of  the 
year,  but  toward  and  at  the  close  common  was  $1.46;  medium,  $1.52, 
and  tine,  $1.70  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
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For  the  purpose  of  reference  and  comparison,  the  subjoined  tabular 
statements  may  be  useful : 

Imports  of  flaXf  etc. 


From — 

1894. 

Tons. 
581 
331 

1695. 

Tons. 
383 
101 

1806. 

• 
Riga .• 

Tons. 
868 

Libaa   "                

25 

Pernan .        

55 

PiUan                                   

209 
42 
320 
561 
271 
252 
76 

4 

384 

35 

620 

367 

41 

18 

8 

11 

1 

PGt6ral)iirff         .      ...        . 

138 

Hdvol    

204 

Holland 

841 

Beigiam 

341 

KSnlfFflberir             

33 

Dankirk 

52 

GfirmiLnv                                                                    .     .......................... 

Suodry     .                         •          ...  ••.•...   ................................ 

8 

Total  flax                 .  .        . .            -- 

2,651 
212 

1,917 
93 

1,648 

Trtw^  find  nndi  11a 

559 

Eatimaied  stocks  in  irarehouseSf  excluding  mills. 


Articles.. 

1804. 

1893. 

1806. 

Wheat 

.,, .quarters.. 

102,500 

115,500 

15.500 

10,000 

4,500 

150 

20,000 

14,000 

5,000 

50 

2,500 

6U0 

3,700 

226,500 

79,000 

11,800 

13,800 

1,100 

10,000 

45,000 

11,100 

3,500 

200 

600 

300 

3,850 

223,000 
160.000 

Barlev 

do.... 

oato^:::::. ::::::.:::.: :;:::. 

do.... 

80,000 

Beans 

do.... 

10.000 
7,000 
65,000 
63,000 
6.000 
450 

Pease 

do.... 

Maize                           

do.... 

Linseed 

Rape  seed 

Cotton  seed 

do.!.. 

do.... 

tons.. 

Clover  seed 

Oilseed  cakes 

Olivooil 

Tar  in  distillers'  bands 

do.... 

do.... 

tuns.. 

barrels.. 

800 

200 

200 

4,300 

• 

Importations  of  sundry  goods  into  Hull, 


Articles. 

1894.        1 

1895. 

1896. 

Wheat 

.  •            .  • .  >  onarters 

2,850,875 
896,586 
800,602 
297,249 

45,799 
477,294 

11,075 
680,809 

150,  on 

187,472 
2,188 
16,877 
3,220 

3,479,530 

549,224 

254,887 

188,065 

61,472 

376,571 

8,469 

767,828 

167,776 

206,763 

2,815 

17,320 

1,005 

1,400 

1,917 

7,310 

111,  882 

157, 367 

437.630 

6,273 

17, 169 

3,851 

3, 073, 720 
679,081 
298,094 
131, 413 

Barley 

,,. ttO.... 

oata?.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

Beans 

do.... 

Pease 

do.... 

85,330 
768, 849 

M|iir^ 

do.... 

Tares 

do.... 

5,539 

Linseed 

Kapeseed 

Cottonseed 

do.... 

do.... 

tons.. 

1, 031. 780 
110,894 
175, 942 

Clover  seeil 

Oilseed  cakes 

Cattle  bono  and  ash 

Guano 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

8,219 

13.830 

010 

607 

Flax 

do    .. 

2,651 

5,207 
106. 465 
152,163 
448,880 

3.950 
18,440 

9,376 

1,648 

Hemp 

do.... 

7  754 

Iron 

do.... 

124,681 

Timber 

Deals 

loads.. 

do 

176, 787 
634, 476 

Stoves 

do.... 

4.024 

Tar 

..         .........    barrels 

15  839 

Olive  oil 

.    .             fiina 

5,780 
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Imparts  of  wheat. 


From— 


1894. 


1895. 


United  States,  east  coast . . 
United  States,  west  coast . 

Aastrolia 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chile 

Egypt 

Germany 

Kurrachee 

Russia 

Roumania 

Turkey 

Sundry 


Qitarters. 
740,530 
618, 441 
146, 242 
74, 170 
15,684 
4.423 


44.370 
422.140 
748, 319 

16,826 


19,230 


Total 2,850,375 


Quarters. 

440,270 

837,625 

65,660 

119,469 

33.571 

7,937 


40,786 

712, 551 

1,017,866 

162. 211 

15, 510 

26,074 


3,479,530 


1896. 


Quarters. 
427.386 
673,530 


67, 791 


9,688 
3,719 
69,860 
173,079 
947,222 
621,678 
16%  819 
26,957 


3,073,729 


Linseed  imported. 


From— 


SlPetombnre 

Kevel 

Riga 

Lifiau 

Other  Russian  i)orto. 

Kunigsberg 

Other  German  ports. 

Black  Sea  porto 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Italy 

North  America 

South  America 

Holland 

Sundry  (lorto 


Total. 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

87,624 

198.630 

218.538 

10,881 

18,141 

22,960 

64.325 

118,692 

130,938 

59,480 

64.619 

35.034 

33,858 

4,679 

19.111 

7,700 

18,546 

17, 212 

3,565 

4,697 

11.863 

34,722 

63,598 

117.470 

132, 735 

13,669 

63,329 

155,590 

39.482 

741 

2,520 

2.589 

}       72,337 

213.189{ 

139.605 
260.190 

1,815 

3,835 

2.174 

15, 436 

3,531 

808 

680,309 

.767,828 

1,031,780 

Cotton  oil  exported. 


To- 


AuiitriA .. 
Belgium.. 
Denmark. 
France . . . 
Germany . 
Holland . . 

India 

Italy 

Egypt — 
Spain . 


1891. 


Tons. 
413 
669 
144 
291 
3,833 
4,026 


74  ! 
112 


1895. 


Tons. 

263 

1.137 

165 

19 

4,559 

4,257 


1896. 


Tons. 


81 

3,164 

232 

1,423 

8,810 

5,537 

23 

62 

2 


Sweden  and  Norway 
Sundry 


Total. 


482 


10.043 


594 
15 

11,101 


606 

24 


14,946 
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Austria . . 
America . 
Belgiaxn.. 
Denmark. 
France... 
Germany., 
Holland.. 
Italy 


taly.. 
ndia. 


Ind 

Norway. 
Kusaia . . 
Sweden  . 
Tarkey  . 
Sundry.. 


To- 


Total. 


1804. 


52 

90 

77 

46 

21 

1,107 

338 

6 

237 

1,082 

90 

165 


64 


4,304 


1895. 


Tons. 

97 

09 

67 

61 

19 

791 

403 

7 

283 

2,007 

31 

40 

34 

11 


3,950 


1806. 


Tom. 

70 

52 

214 

133 

24 

1,086 

608 

18 

457 

2.007 

2 

40 

18 

6 


4,024 


Tear. 


Sundry  articles  of  food  imported. 


1800 
1805 
1894 
1803 
1802 
1801 


Bacon. 

Beef  and 
pork. 

Btams. 

Heat. 

Batter  and 
margarin. 

Cheese. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

CiPt. 

Owt. 

Ctot. 

630,204 

73,500 

33,487 

12, 037 

788,864 

37,084 

345.615 

61,076 

28,406 

18,000 

750,262 

20. 157 

316,777 

47,731 

48,604 

11,722 

710,832 

60,510 

232,163 

25,333 

32,584 

10,025 

712.061 

45,523 

414, 513 

37,612 

58,034 

23,618 

788, 355 

48,844 

426,663 

45,467 

50,200 

24,506 

747,844 

46,010 

Potatoes. 


Owt. 
210, 638 
253, 305 
244,830 
218,660 
331, 070 
294,012 


Hull,  Jamiary  23^  1897. 


E.  L.  Miller,  ConsuL 


HULL  COXMEBCIAL  AHD  TBADZNG  IHTEKESTS. 

ADVANCE  IN  SHIPPING  RATES. 

The  year  1896,  till  September  30,  has  not  been  marked  by  imperial 
legislation  materially  aii'ecting  British  commercial  and  trading  inter- 
ests; nor  have  the  public  bodies  intrusted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Trent  promoted  measures  or  undertaken 
works  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  the  shipping  within 
the  limits  of  the  port  of  Hull  has  experienced  a  great  revival.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  the  freight  market  was  in  a  very  depressed  state. 
Bates  ruled  exceedingly  low  to  the  Baltic;  in  fact  they  fell  lower  than 
they  had  ever  done  previously.  One  dollar  per  ton  was  the  recognized 
minimum  to  Cronstadt,  but  the  rate  fell  as  low  as  76  cents.  In  Sep- 
tember, rates  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  the  improvement  continual 
until  from  84  to  90  cents  became  procurable  to  the  upper  Baltic.  At 
the  close  of  the  Baltic  season,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  generally  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  freight,  so  that  a  rise  from  84  to 
90  cents  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

The  freight  market  from  the  Baltic  was  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  rates  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  the 
rates  rose  materially  later  in  the  season  for  wood  and  grain. 

The  improvement  in  the  shipping  industry  has  been  reflected  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  i)ort.    Labor,  has  been 
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well  employed  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  strike  at  the  leading  ship- 
building firm,  there  has  been  no  serious  movement  among  the  working 
classes  in  respect  of  industrial  rights. 

TRADES  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

At  one  time,  it  was  feared  that  combined  action  would  take  place 
between  the  National  Union  of  Dockers,  the  National  Union  of  Sea- 
men and  Firemen,  and  the  organized  laborers  on  the  Continent.  The 
ofiicialsmade  certain  demands  upon  the  shipowners,  but  in^much  as 
their  chance  of  obtaining  them  depended  upon  united  action,  no  serious 
thought  was  given  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  several  unions  by  the 
federated  shipowners  and  employers. 

When  the  great  dock  strike  at  Hull  took  place  three  years  ago,  there 
were  upward  of  10,000  men  enrolled  in  the  various  local  branches  of 
the  dockers'  union.  At  the  present  moment,  notwithstanding  a  vigor- 
ous propaganda,  the  organized  dockers  at  Hull  will  not  exceed  more 
than  4,000. 

Another  fact  which  militates  against  the  success  of  a  strike  in  the 
shipping  industry  of  the  ixort  is  that  the  Hull  Seamens  and  Firemen's 
Association  declines  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  and  Firemen.  The  local  association  is  a  very  powerful  body, 
and  when  the  executive  committee  were  asked  to  join  in  the  recent 
demands  made  upon  the  owners  of  vessels,  they  declined  to  do  so. 
Any  action,  therefore,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Hull  Seamens 
and  Firemen's  Association  would  be  a  failure  so  far  as  regards  the 
manning  of  ships  from  the  port  of  Hull. 

The  fieedom  from  any  extensive  labor  movement  undoubtedly  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  port,  although  unquestion- 
ably much  is  due  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  local  merchants 
and  shipowners  and  to  the  excellent  facilities  which  are  afforded  by 
the  railway  and  dock  companies. 

DIVERSION  OF  TRADE  BY  THE  MANCHESTER   CANAL. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1896,  the  tonnage  of  the 
port  shows  a  total  increase  of  more  than  100,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1895. 

This  increase  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  fact  of  the  increasing 
traffic  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Before  the  canal  was  opened,  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  undertaking  would  affect  the  trade  of  Hull 
to  any  considerable  or  appreciable  extent.  Many  commercial  experts, 
including  shipowners,  derided  the  idea  that  the  canal  could  injuriously 
interfere  with  the  old  established  trading  services  between  Hull  and  the 
Continent.  Their  views  were  not  indorsed  by  Messrs.  T.  Wilson,  Sons 
&  Co.,  Limited,  the  largest  shipowners  in  the  town.  C)n  the  contrary, 
they  predicted  that  Manchester  would  divert  a  large  volume  of  traffic 
from  the  Humber  ports,  and  particularly  Hull. 

For  instance,  it  was  contended  that  the  Baltic  trade  would  always 
remain  with  the  Third  Port  (for  such  is  Hull  called),  any  considerable 
diversion  being  regarded  as  next  to  an  impossibility.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  result  has  proved  that  the  canal  at  Manchester  must 
be  reckoned  as  inimical  to  the  trade  of  Hull.  Also,  contrary  to  the 
balance  of  commercial  opinion,  tonnage  has  been  largely  diverted  from 
Hull,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Baltic  but  the  nearer  continental 
ports. 
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The  diversion  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  branches  of  trade,  but  to 
many;  and  apart  firom  timber  and  wood,  the  canal  has  secured  a  very 
considerable  share  of  the  foreign  fruit  and  vegetable  trade.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Lancashire  waterway,  this  trade  was  brought  to 
Hull  and  distributed  thence  to  the  West  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
towns.  The  reason  for  this  diversion  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Although 
the  sea  route  is  longer  than  that  to  Hull,  Manchester,  for  many  of  the 
consuming  districts  in  West  Yorkshire,  is  a  better  distributing  center 
than  Hull.  Wholesale  buyers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  of 
timber  and  other  articles,  save  a  great  amount  in  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage  as  compared  witli  Hull. 

The  Northeastern  Eailway  Company,  which,  several  years  ago,  pur- 
chased the  undertaking  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  an  estate  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  the  local  docks,  except  one — the  Alexandra  Dock, 
which  belongs  to  the  Hull  and  Bamsley  Railway  Company — say  they 
are  powerless,  while  aware  of  the  injury  done  to  Hull  by  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal,  to  arrest  the  diversion  of  which  the  shipowners 
and  others  complain.  They  allege,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  they 
are  tied  down  by  arrangements  with  other  large  companies. 

TRANSPORTATION  PACILITIES. 

In  speaking  of  communication  with  inland  towns  by  waterways,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  geographical  position  of  Hull  gives  it  excep- 
tional advantages.  By  the  canal  system,  the  boats  which  carry  goods 
from  the  docks  and  the  railway  depots  can  reach  with  the  utmost 
facility  almost  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  that,  during  1896, 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  canal  traffic  to  and  from  Hull. 
This  has  been  notably  the  case  with  Sheffield ;  and  the  increase  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  reduction  of  rates  resultant  from  the  railway  and  canal 
traffic  act,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  very  beneficial  to  trade  and 
commerce. 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Although  the  Northeastern  Eailway  Company  may  not  be  free  to 
reduce  its  rates  of  carriage  in  view  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  it  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  provide  facilities  for  trade  at  the  docks  and  to 
encourage  new  departures.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  erec- 
tion of  cold-storage  warehouses  for  the  preservation  of  perishable  prod- 
uce of  all  kinds.  An  experimental  warehouse  was  provided  on, the 
eastern  side  of  the  port,  and  with  the  object  of  giving  every  opportunity 
for  the  opening  of  new  trade,  the  company  has  in  course  of  construction 
a  very  capacious  cold-storage  warehouse  on  the  western  side  of  its 
system  of  docks. 

The  Hull  corporation  have  a  similar  scheme  on  hand,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  cost  about  $300,000.  The  idea  is  to  develop  the  live  and 
dead  meat  trade,  together  with  foreign  and  colonial  produce  of  a  per- 
ishable nature  generally.  At  present,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  is 
imported — and  is  distributed  in  London — from  South  America.  It  is 
brought  in  vessels  which  bring  cargoes  of  linseed,  and  seeing  that 
Hull  is  a  great  manufacturing  center,  so  far  as  the  linseed  cake  and  oil 
trades  are  concerned,  it  is  thought  that,  with  the  accommodation  which 
a  storage  warehouse  would  provide,  much  of  this  trade  might  be 
brought  to  Hull  direct.  This  would  involve  ships  specially  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  said  that  Messrs.  Wilsons  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  enterprise. 
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Tlie  Northeastern  directors  have  in  contemplation  a  scheme  of  dock 
improvement  of  mnch  importance  and  magnitude.  At  present,  tbe  only 
real  deep-water  dock  is  the  Alexandra,  which  is  owned  by  the  Hull  and 
Bamsley  Bailway  Compauy.  Most  of  the  docks  comprising  the  estate 
of  the  Northeastern  are  comparatively  shallow,  and  particularly  those 
in  what  is  known  as  the  old  town,  one  of  them  having  been  built  more 
than  a  century  ago.  A  scheme  is  now  under  consideration  by  which  it 
is  designed  to  deepen  the  Albert  Dock,  which  is  on  the  western  fore- 
shore of  the  Humber,  carry  the  foreshore  line  farther  into  the  river, 
and,  by  construction  of  a  large  basin,  render  it  not  only  possible  but 
easy  for  the  town  docks  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  newer  and 
deeper  docks  on  the  foreshore.  The  scheme  is  a  very  bold  one,  and  will 
extend  to  the  company's  docks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  In 
point  of  fact  the  whole  frontage  of  the  town,  so  far  as  the  line  of  docks 
on  the  Humber  is  concerned,  will  be  physically  altered.  The  company's 
engineer  has  explained  the  character  of  the  proposal  to  the  parliamen- 
tary committee  of  the  Hull  corporation  and  to  the  Humber  conservancy 
commissioners,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  improvement 
contemplated  will  meet  with  much  opposition. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  the  fishing  industry 
at  HuU,  the  Northeastern  Company  entered  into  a  contract  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  Andrew's  Dock.  The  work  was  well-nigh  completion 
when  the  new  dock  became  flooded.  Great  damage  was  done,  and  the 
work  of  construction  has  been  seriously  retarded.  The  fishing  trade  ot 
Hull  is  growing  to  enormous  proportions,  new  steam  trawlers  being 
added  to  the  fleet  nearly  every  month.  It  is  estimated  that,  directly 
and  indirectly,  upward  of  30,000  persons  are  dependent  upon  the  local 
fishing  trade.  Most  of  the  steamers  are  built  at  Hull  or  Beverley,  about 
8  or  9  miles  up  the  Eiver  Hull.  The  wooden  fishing  vessel  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  having  scarcely  any  market  value.  The  steam  trawlers 
fish  not  only  in  the  North  Sea,  but  off  the  coast  of  Iceland  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  regard  to  the  declared  exports  from  Hull  to  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  considerable  decrease  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1806. 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1895,  viz,  $1,010,681.50  in  1895,  ana 
$284,226.24  in  1896. 

IMPORTS. 

With  regard  to  the  imports  into  Hull  during  the  nine  months  ending 
September  30, 1896^  flour  reached  397,876  hundredweight,  as  against 
208,861  hundredweight  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1895,  being  a 
very  distinct  increase. 

In  barley,  a  new  trade  has  sprung  up  during  the  year  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  One  vessel  alone  brought  71,360  quarters  and  another,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  preparation  of  this  report,  67,348  quarters.  The  total 
of  imports  up  to  September  30  is  350,588  quarters,  as  compared  with 
292,596  quarters  in  the  like  period  in  1895. 

In  oats,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off,  namely,  142,663  quarters, 
as  against  205,303  quarters  in  1895. 

The  imports  of  beans  also  show  a  decline,  the  figures  being  89,195 
quarters  for  1896,  compared  with  141,594  quarters  in  1895,  but  when 
these  figures  were  taken  out,  beans  were  entering  the  port  very  freely. 

Pease  show  48,153  quarters*&r  1896,  as  against  41,806  quarters  for  the 
preceding  year. 
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Maize,  474,034  quarters,  against  283,077  (][uarters  in  1896.  This  is 
a  large  increase,  and  for  the  first  time,  maize  is  being  received  this  year 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  In  all  probability,  the  increase  is  due  to  the  South 
American  imports. 

The  quantity  of  linseed  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1896,  amounted  to 
598,457  quarters,  as  against  446,028  quarters  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1896.  There  have  been  large  quantities  from  ITew  York,  which  are 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase. 

Bape  seed  reached  72,581  quarters,  compared  with  105,696  quarters  in 
1896.    Of  this  there  was  none  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton  seed  imports  reached  113,156  tons,  against  137,445  tons  in  1895. 

For  the  thirty-eight  weeks  ending  September  17, 1896,  the  imports  of 
American  cotton  reached  71,345  bales. 

Of  oil  cake,  there  were  9,843  tons,  against  9,920  tons  in  1895. 

Flax,  25,823  hundredweight,  as  against  32,386  hundredweight  in  1895. 

In  hemp,  there  was  an  increase,  namely,  123,848  hundredweight, 
against  105,143  hundredweight  in  1895. 

The  tar  imports  amounted  to  15,840  barrels,  against  15,713  barrels 
in  1895. 

In  timber,  there  was  agreat  increase,  namely,  135,943  loads,  as  against 
121,911  loads  in  1895,  the  imports  already  being  in  excess  of  the  trade 
last  year,  which  was  a  "record  year." 

Of  deals,  the  entries  at  the  custom-house  showed  377,800  loads,  as 
against  275,203  loads  in  1895. 

As  to  wheat,  during  1896,  there  has  been  a  much  larger  quantity 
from  Russia  and  India  than  from  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  A  few 
years  ago,  Hull  received  more  wheat  from  San  Francisco  than  anywhere 
else.  Latterly,  there  has  been  a  falling  oft*  and  an  increase  from  Russia 
and  India.  The  imports  of  wheat  this  year  have,  up  to  the  autumn, 
shown  a  considerable  decrease — ^many  thousands  of  quarters. 

Ejsntteth  G.  Miller, 

Acting  Consul. 

Hull,  October  12, 1896. 


HUIili,  1896. 

Having  received  many  inquiries  recently  &om  individuals  and  firms 
in  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  Hull  in  paints,  oils, 
and  cotton  seed,  I  have  decided  to  prepare  and  forward  the  subjoined 
report  of  the  business  at  this  port  for  the  year  1895. 

These  facts  and  figures  were  gathered  from  the  merchants,  the  board 
of  trade,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  sources,  and  are  per- 
fectly reliable.  Tliere  are  several  industries  here  that  I  believe  would 
pay  our  merchants  and  shippers  to  look  carefully  into.  Notably 
among  these,  the  cotton-seed,  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine  trades;  also, 
a  direct  trade  between  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  manufacturers  of  paints  in  Hull. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Hull  Dock  Company  built  a  large  storage 
warehouse,  a  part  of  which  was  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  tobacco,  but  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  people 
into  whose  hands  it  fell,  the  enterprise  languished  for  a  short  time  and 
finally  died.  Yet  there  are  five  manufacturing  firms  here,  all  of  whom 
have  to  get  their  raw  material  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol, 
although  there  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  running  between  this  port 
and  New  York  and  Boston  by  which  the  raw  material  can  be  shipped 
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direct,  with  every  fiwility  at  this  place  for  storage  and  handling.  Were 
shippers  in  the  United  States  to  open  up  correspondence  with  these 
manufacturers,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  direct  trade  should  not  be 
built  up  which  would  prove  of  mutual  profit  to  the  parties  interested. 

COTTON  SEED.  ^ 

The  subjoined  tables  will  show  the  large  imports  of  cotton  seed  into 
Hull,  which  now  come  mainly  from  Egypt.  The  American  seed,  I  am 
informed,  is  equally  as  good  for  making  cake  and  oil,  and  the  price  paid 
for  the  Egyi)tian  would  be  about  approximately  that  which  could  be 
obtained  for  the  American. 

TAB  AND  TURPENTINE. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  it  seems 
that  the  principal  supply,  if  not  the  entire  quantity  shipped  to  this 
port,  is  obtained  from  Archangel,  Stockholm,  and  the  Bd^ltic,  while 
spirits  of  turpentine  is  supplied  almost  wholly  by  the  United  States,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  tables  following. 

WOODS,  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Kow  that  there  are  numerous  railroads,  recently  built  and  building, 
in  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  running  through 
immense  forests,  if  the  inland  freights  could  be  made  sufficiently  reason- 
able, the  present  low  ocean  freights  should  enable  our  lumber  dealers 
to  build  up  a  profitable  trade  with  this  port. 

The  meat  trade  is  well  looked  after,  and  the  imports  are  very  large. 
Converting  Chicago  hams  and  sides  into  beautiful  '*  Yorkshire"  bacon 
is  a  very  large  industry  in  Hull,  and  as  "Yorkshire"  commands  several 
cents  per  pound  more  than  the  original  American  product,  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  the  business. 

The  figures  1  give  below  apply  only  to  Hull.  Goole  and  Grimsby, 
both  in  this  consulate,  are  ports  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  while 
relying  upon  Hull  for  their  needs,  they  do  a  considerable  trade  direct. 

I  have  used  every  effort  to  get  a  full  report  of  the  paint  industry  of 
Hull,  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  but  up  to  the 
present  writing  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  allow  any  insight  into  their  business,  which 
is  guarded  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  There  are  two  houses  in  Hull 
with  an  annual  output  second  to  none  in  the  world,  yet  their  entire 
business  is  done  through  middlemen  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
many  letters  received  from  our  wholesale  dealers,  expressing  a  wish  to 
open  up  direct  communication  with  these  manufacturers,  have  to  be 
answered  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Could  the  manufacturer  on 
this  side  and  the  wholesaler  on  our  side  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication, it  would  be  greatly  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

TONNAGE. 

The  net  registered  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hull  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1894,  amounted  to  3,400,647  tons;  1895, 
3,255,618  tons. 

niPORTS. 

Wlieat, — The  imports  come  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Bussia,  and  Argentine  Eepublic. 
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Barley. — Barley  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  southern  Bussia, 
France,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and  Chile,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
home-grown.  Prices  range  from  83.16  to  $^.38  per  quarter  of  448 
pounds. 

Maize. — Almost  the  entire  supply  comes  from  the  United  States. 
Prices  ruled  from  $3.40  to  $3.89  per  quarter  of  480  pounds. 

Linseed. — The  principal  contributors  of  supply  are  the  Eiver  Plate, 
the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  and  India.  Prices  ruled  from  $7.79  to  $9.25 
per  quarter. 

Cotton  seed. — ^Almost  the  entire  quantity  used  here  comes  from 
Egypt.    The  prices  for  1895  ranged  from  $21.29  to  $25.54  per  ton. 

lAmeed  oil. — The  quotations  during  the  year  1895  ranged  between 
$4.50  to  $5.19  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 

Cotton-seed  oil. — Cotton-seed  oil  fluctuated  between  $3.77  and  $4.33 
per  hundredweight. 

Linseed  cake. — The  range  of  prices  per  ton  was  from  $23.72,  the  lowest 
for  years,  or  possibly  on  record,  to  $34.07  per  ton  for  95  per  cent  pure, 
the  highest  for  years. 

Cotton-seed  cake. — Prices  ran  between  $15.20  per  ton  and  $19.47,  the 
maximum  for  the  year. 

Bape  cake. — ^The  prices  ranged  from  $9.73  to  $15,81,  the  outside  price 
for  1895. 

Tar. — The  prices  ranged  from  $3.10  to  ^5.23  per  barrel  for  best 
Stockholm  tar. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. — The  principal  supply,  coming  ft'om  the  United 
States  ranged  from  $4.93  to  $5.75  per  hundredweight.  The  quantity 
imported  in  1895  amounted  to  23,204  barrels,  or  73,510  hundredweight. 

Rosin. — ^The  principal  importations  came  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  amounted  to  26,632  barrels,  or  78,830  hundred- 
weight. The  prices  fluctuated  between  $1.03  per  hundredweight  to 
$2.19,  according  to  quality. 

Wood. — This  is  an  excellant  market  for  wood  of  all  sorts,  and  by 
judicious  management  the  trade  with  the  United  States  might  be 
greatly  increased. 

Importation  of  sundry  goods  into  Hull. 


Articles. 


Wheat quarters  of  480  pounds. . 

Barley quarters  of  445  pounds . . 

Oats quarters  of  33G  pounds. . 

Beans quarters  of  504  pounds . . 

Pease do 

Maize quarters  of  480  pounds . . 

Tares quarters  of  504  pounds . . 

Linseed quarters  410  to  424  pounds.. 

Rape  seed do 

Cotton  seed ton s  of  2, 240  pound s . . 

Clover  seed do 

Oilseed  cakes do 

Cattle  bones  and  ash do 

Guano do 

Flax do 

Hemp do 

Iron do 

Timber,  hard  and  other  woods loads  of  40  and  50  cubic  feet. . 

Deals do 

Staves do 

Tar barrels.. 

Olive  oil tuns  of  252  gallons.. 


1893. 

1891. 

2,346,184 

2,850,375 

717,405 

896, 586 

215, 335 

308,  602 

198,304 

297,  249 

30, 4^(4 

45,  799 

356,097 

477,294 

9,413 

11,075 

559,601 

680,309 

102,  756 

150,077 

186,418 

187,472 

2,301 

2,188 

21,063 

16,  877 

1,226 

3,220 

2,305 

2,651 

6,675 

5,207 

70.598 

106.465 

107,862 

152, 163 

407,758 

448, 880 

3,680 

3, 952 

13, 267 

18,440 

8,500 

9,376 

3,479,530 

549,224 

254,887 

188, 065 

61, 472 

376,571 

8,469 

767, 828 

167,  776 

206, 763 

2,815 

17,320 

1,005 

1,400 

1,017 

7,340 

111,  882 

157, 367 

437,630 

6.273 

17. 167 

3,851 
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COMMEBCIAL  BELATIONS. 

Imports  of  whta^. 


Whence  imported. 


United  States,  east  ooaat. . 
United  Stiitee,  west  coast . 

Australia 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

ChUe 

?«yp* 

Germany 

Kurrachee 

Russia 

Boumania 

Turkey 

ihindry..... 


Quarter$.  a 

641,855 

708,067 

27,627 

189,227 

44,140 

65,037 

2,606 

1,700 

874,068 

302,107 

8,020 


QuarUrB. 
740,530 
618,441 
146, 242 
74, 170 
15,684 
4,423 


5,442 


44, 370 
442,140 
748, 310 

16,826 


Quarters. 
440,270 
837,625 
65,660 
110,400 
33,571 
7,037 


19,230  I 


40.786 

712,561 

1,017,866 

162,211 

15. 510 

26,074 


Total 2,346,184  1    2,860,375,      3,470,630 

a  The  quarter  =  480  pounds. 
ImporU  offi€Utj  etc. 


Whence  Imported. 


Riga 

Lihau 

Pemaa 

Pillau 

Petersburg. . 

Revel 

Holland 

Belgium 

Konigsberg . 
Dunkirk.... 

G^many 

Sundry 


Total  flax  . 
Tow  and  cedilla. 


2,305 
208 


2,651  1 
212 


1,017 
08 


Linseed  imported. 


Whence  imported. 


'  Si.  Petersburg  . 
BeTsl . 


se»-: 


other  Russian  ports  . 

Konigsberg 

Other  German  ports. . 

Black  Sea  ports 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Italy 

America 

Holland 

Sundry  ports 

Total 


1803. 


Quarterg.  a 

111,571 

1,062 

'     36, 325 

70,858 

13,302 

3.854 

281 

37.205 

66,162 

147,350 

2,200 

53,086 

1,831 

13, 416 


550,601 


1804. 


Quarters. 

87,62( 

10,881 

64,325 

50.480 

33,858 

7.700 

3.565 

84, 772  I 

132,735 

.  155,500 

741 

72,337 

1.315 

15,436 


1806. 


Qftarters. 

108.630 

18,141 

118.008 

64.610 

4,679 

18.546 

4.607 

63,606 

13.000 

30.482 

2.520 

213. 180 

3.836 

3.531 


680,309 


767,828 


a  The  quarter  =  480  jwunds. 
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JAnated  oil  wported. 


To- 


Austria 

United  Stotes . 

Belgium 

Deuuark 

France 

Grenoany 

Holland 

Italy 

India 

Norway 

Rusaia 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Sundry 


Total. 


1M8. 


3,816  , 


4,304 


a  The  ton=:2,240  jramda. 
Cotton  oil  exported. 


1806. 


TonM.  a 

Ton: 

Tofi*. 

107 

52 

97 

50 

00 

00 

83 

77 

67 

48 

40 

61 

25 

21 

10 

937 

1,107 

701 

280 

338 

403 

14 

6 

7 

250 

237 

283 

1,400 

1,082 

2,007 

194 

00 

31 

372 

185 

40 
34 

10 

84 

11 

3,050 


To- 


1888.       I       1804. 


Austria  ••<• •••• 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway . 
Sundry 


Ton». 
040 


T<m». 


412 


Total. 


0,847 


10,043 


Tons, 


852 

000 

1,137 

06 

144 

105 

232 

201 

10 

2.503 

3,833 

4,559 

4.538 

4,020 

4,267 

04 

74 

40 

48 

112 

62 

404 

482 

504 

12 

15 

11, 101 


Estimated  stocks  in  warehouse,  excluding  mills. 


Articles. 


I 


Wheat quarters.. 

Barley do 

Oats do.... 

Beans do 

Pease do.... 

Maize do. . . . 

Linseed do.... 

Bapeaeed do — 

Cottonseed tons.. 

Clover  seed do 

Oilseed  cakes do — 

Olive  oil tuns 

Tar  in  distillers' hands barrels 


163,459 

106,008 

0,731 

2,400 

-3,000 

4,001 

10,0^5 

13,005 

3,497 

2 

1,870 


I 


4,700 


102,500 

115,500 

15,500 

10,000 

4,500 

150 

20,000 

14,000 

5,000 

50 

2,500 

000 

3,700 


1805. 


220,500 

70,000 

11,800 

13,800 

1,100 

10,000 

45,000 

11,100 

8,500 

200 

500 

800 

3,850 


Tear. 


!  Otet. 

1803 ,  232,103 

1804 316,777 

1805 345,615 


Sundry  articles  of  food  imported. 
Hams.      I      Meat 


Beef  and 
pork. 

Oict. 
25,333 
47,731 
61,070 


Hull,  September  i,  1896. 


Butter  and  i 
margarin.  | 


Cheese.    ,  Potatoes. 


Otrt. 
10,025 
11, 722 
18,000 


712,001  I 
719,832  I 
750,282 


Cwt. 
45,523 
00,510 
20,157 


(hot. 
218,000 
244,830 
253,305 


B.  L.  MiLLBB,  Consul 
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The  registrar-general  of  Ireland  has  just  issued  the  banking,  rail- 
way, and  shipping  statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  half  year  ended  June, 
1896,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken : 

BANKS  AND  NOTE  CIRCULATION. 

The  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  joint-stock  banks  gradually 
increased  from  J£29,223,000  in  June,  1886,  to  £38,758,000  in  June  of  the 
present  year,  this  being  the  highest  amount  yet  reached  lor  June,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  £1,267,000,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
June,  1895,  and  an  increase  of  £9^5,000,  or  32.6  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  in  June,  1886,  In  no  year  since  June,  1886,  has  there 
been  a  decrease. 

The  balance  deposits  in  savings  banks  consist  of  two  groups— those 
in  the  post-office  savings  banks,  and  those  in  trustees'  savings  banks. 
The  amounts  in  the  post-office  savings  banks  have  steadily  increased 
from  £1,066,000  in  June,  1876,  to  £2,592,000  in  June,  1886,  and  to 
£6,919,000,  in  June,  1896,  this  year  showing  an  increase  of  £582,000,  as 
compared  with  June,  1895.  In  no  year  since  1876  has  there  been  a 
decrease.  The  amounts  in  the  trustees'  savings  banks  have  varied  from 
£2,108,000  in  June,  1876,  to  £1,994,000  in  June,  1886,  and  to  £2,128,000 
in  189o.  The  total  deposits  in  all  the  banks  therefore  increased  from 
£33,809,000  in  June,  1886,  to  £46,805,000  in  June,  1896,  or  an  increase 
of  £12,996,000. 

Government  funds,  India  stocks,  and  guaranteed  land  stock  (the  latter 
of  which  was  created  in  1892)  have  gradually  fallen  from  £33,424,000 
in  June,  1876,  to  £30,484,000  in  June,  1886,  and  to  £24,776,000  in  June, 
1896,  this  year  showing  a  decrease  of  £1,048,000  as  compared  with 
June,  1895. 

The  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  June,  1896,  was  £5,918,000,  showing 
a  decrease  of  £330,000  as  compared  with  June,  1895. 

RAILWATS. 

The  total  mileage  of  Irish  railways  in  June,  1887,  was  2,630,  and  the 
receipts  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  was  £1,339,634,  or  au 
average  of  £509  i)er  mile.  On  June  30, 1896,  there  were  2,976  miles  open, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  half  year  were  £1,595,285,  or  £536  per  mile. 
The  total  receipts'  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  sliowed  an 
increase  of  £10,003,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1895,  with  an 
increase  of  120  miles  in  length  of  line  open,  but  the  average  earnings 
per  mile  dropped  from  £555  in  1895,  to  £536  in  1896.  The  authorized 
capital  of  Irish  railways  in  1895  was  £43,216,873.  This  amount  is 
£647,750  under  the  amount  for  1894,  but  the  decrease  is  mainly  due  to 
the  winding  up  of  the  Derry  City  and  County  Kailway,  under  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  lapse  of  the  powers  of  the  Cork  and  Fermoy  Rail- 
way Company.  The  paid-up  stock  and  share  capital  amounted  to 
£27,588,444,  consisting  of  £16,208,416  ordinary,  £3,198,861  guaranteed, 
and  £8,181,167  preferential. 

The  capital  raised  by  loans  and  debenture  stock  was  £11,679,157,  viz, 
£821,725  loans  and  £10,857,432  debenture  stock,  making  a  total  paid- 
up  and  borrowed  capital  amounting  to  £39,267,601,  which  is  the  work- 
ing capital  of  the  Irish  railway  system. 
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SHIPPING  RETURNS. 


In  1895,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  which  were  entered 
in  the  ports  of  Ireland  was  1,022,636,  being  49,094  under  the  tonnage 
for  1894,  but  90,534  above  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1885-1894.  ^  In 
the  coasting  trade,  the  tonnage  entered  in  1895  was  5,721,578,  being  an 
increase  over  1894  of  40,097  and  being  415,723  above  the  average  ton- 
nage for  the  ten  years  1885-1895. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  cleared  in  1895  was 
435,207,  being  80,238  over  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1885-1894  and 
25,149  over  1894,  which  was  the  highest  of  any  of  the  ten  years  1885- 
1894.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  that  cleared  in  1895 
was  4,295,027,  being  287,692  more  than  the  average  for  the  years  1885- 
1894,  but  92,729  under  the  tonnage  of  1894,  which  was  the  highest 
during  the  ten  years  mentioned. 

A.  Don  Piatt, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul, 

Dublin,  August  25^  1896. 


JERSEY. 

The  early  potato  crop,  which  forms  the  principal  item  of  the  island's 
exports,  was,  in  1896,  both  abundant  and  remunerative.  In  1895, 
the  number  of  tons  amounted  to  54,290,  which  realized  $1,751,887 
(£359,989  4s.  6d.);  in  1896,  64,583  tons  were  exported  and  produced 
$2,117,862  (£435,192  6d.).  The  year  1891  was,  so  far  as  statistical  returns 
are  available,  the  record  year;  66,810  tons  were  exported,  the  price 
realized  being  $2,373,110.65  (£487,642  Is.  8d.).  It  may  be  assumed,  on 
the  authority  of  the  acreage  returns  of  the  island  supplied  to  the 
English  Government,  that,  during  these  years,  rather  more  than  a  third 
(7,344  acres)  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  the  island  was  taken  up  in  potato 
culture  as  a  first  crop. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  to  an  island  which  contains  54,518 
inhabitants,  of  whom  rather  less  than  25,000  come  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Taken  over  a  x)eriod  often  years, 
it  means  a  revenue  per  head  of  $32.78  (£6 14s.  9d. ).  Some  of  this  money 
is  taken  out  of  the  island  by  the  Breton  laborers,  who  each  season  come 
over  to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop;  some  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
'  chase  of  seed  and  of  artificial  manures;  more  for  the  importation  from 
France  of  hay  and  straw,  which  the  Jersey  farmer  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, unwilling  to  grow,  so  as  to  devote  more  of  his  land  to  i)otato  culture 
but  the  greater  portion  goes  to  enrich  the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  and 
to  render  the  commercial  community  fairly  prosperous. 

JERSEY  FOR  THE  TOURIST  AND  HEALTH  SEEKER. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  form  even  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  English  resi- 
dents who  have  been  attracted  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  island  and 
by  its  mild  and  equable  winter  season,  but  the  number  is  large.  There 
are  many  foreigners — principally  French.  Americans  are  scarce, 
though  not  unknown.  As  a  health  resort  in  winter,  the  reputation  of 
the  island  stands  high. 

From  May  to  September,  but  principally  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  tourist  from  England  and  the  Continent, 
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and  the  American  who  is  doing  Europe,  finds  his  way  to  the  island — a 
bird  of  passage.  In  1896,  during  the  longer  period  mentioned,  62,779 
passengers  arrived  in  Jersey,  as  against  49,856  in  1896,  In  recent  years, 
the  competition  between  rival  companies  has  done  much,  not  only  to 
facilitate  communication  with  the  islands  from  England,  but  to  provide 
fast  and  luxurious  passenger  boats.  Local  enterprise  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  met  the  requirements  of  these  altered  conditions;  and  much 
has  been  done  and  more  is  being  attempted  to  popularize  the  island  as 
a  resort  for  tourists. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  island  by  these  tourists  can  only 
be  approximated.  Assuming,  however,  that  eacb  tourist  spends  $25 
— a  low  estimate,  I  believe — ^the  result  would  be  about  $1,250,000.  This, 
added  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Island,  would  give  an  approxi- 
mate yearly  average  total  of  $3,000,000. 

TAXATION. 

The  burden  of  taxation  in  the  island  is  exceptionally  light.  The 
municipalities  levy  rates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poor,  who  are 
few  in  number,  and  for  other  parochial  purposes.  The  States  of  the 
island,  by  authority  of  Her  Mjyesty  in  council,  levy  a  duty  on  all 
imported  wines  and  spirits  at  the  rate  of,  per  gallon,  $1.22  on  spirits 
and  18  cents  on  wines.  There  are  no  other  dues,  with  the  exception  of 
harbor  dues  on  ships. 

The  income  from  wines  and  spirits  in  1895  realized  $145,736  (J&29,946 
19s.  8d.).  In  the  States  Budget  for  1896,  the  revenue  from  this  source 
is  estimated  at  $194,660  (£40,000).  This  increase  is  due  to  an  addi- 
tional duty  recently  levied  (included  in  the  $1.22  above  referred  to)  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  costs  of  a  compulsory  educational  act. 

OOMMEROE. 

Information  under  this  head  valuable  to  the  Department  must 
necessarily  be  scanty.  There  is  no  direct  communication  with  the 
United  States.  American  imi)orts  are  therefore  comprised  in  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  American  goods — ^particularly  those  which 
have  a  world-wide  market — ^may  be  found  here,  but  no  specialty  is 
made. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  suggested  that  artificial  manures  would 
probably  find  a  profitable  market  in  the  island,  seeing  that  about  $200,000 
are  annually  spent  on  this  article  alone. 

The  cycle  mania  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  island,  and  a  large 
trade  is  done  in  English  machines.  A  leading  American  firm,  which 
is  actively  pushing  its  cycles  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  wrote 
me  a  short  time  ago  with  reference  to  the  Jersey  trade.  I  gave  them, 
as  I  do  to  all  inquirers,  all  the  information  I  could  gather,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  matter  has  gone  beyond  this  stage. 

American  goods  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  advantageously  pushed  on 
the  Jersey  market ;  but  the  American  trader  must  do  as  his  competitors 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  doing— he  must  send  his  agent 
and  his  samples.  The  establishment  of  depots  in  England,  which 
would  have  their  ramifications  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  extending 
to  these  islands^  would  enable  him  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
English  trader  m  a  market  which,  if  relatively  small,  is  a  profitable  one. 

E.  B.  Benouf,  Consular  Agent. 
Jebsby,  December  31j  1896. 
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Value  of  importi  of  foreign  and  eolanial  produce  and  total  exports — the  produce  and  manu- 
faetures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  during  the 
years  1888  to  1895. 


Tear. 

Valne  of  total 

importo,forel£n 

and  colonial 

merchandise. 

Value  of  total 

exports,  the 

produce  and 

manufactures 

of  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Value  of  toUl 
exports,  for- 
eign and 
colonial  mer- 
chandise. 

1880    

$540,921,242 
527,001,720 
560,344,600 
581,428,140 
474,827,958 
462,362,767 
464,764,176 

$408,888,023 
508,702,463 
467,140,564 
488,218,378 
405,058,327 
880, 043. 456 
879,470,544 

1890                      

]8»t 

$58,031,018 

1883 

63,806,524 

1803 

57,481,300 

1894 

51,044,284 

180? ., 

60, 9U,  579 

Customs  revenue 


at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1890  to  1896. 


Tmvl 

Amount. 

1890 

$13,147,472 

1801 

13, 884, 508 

1892 

14, 377. 882 

1893 

13,888,752 

1894 

14, 578, 789 

1895 

14, 727, 768 

IMPORTS. 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1894 

and  1896. 


Principal  articles. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows , number. 

Sheep  and  lambs do. . . 

Horses do... 

Caoutchouc cwt . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products. dollars. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee owt- 

Com: 

Wheat do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do  .. 

Indian  com do... 

Wheat  meal  and  flour do... 

Cotton: 

Raw do... 

Manufactures dollars. 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs : 

Indigo cwt. 

From  coal  tar dollars. 

Farinaceous  substances,  unenumerated  .do. . . 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds. 

Flax cwt. 

Fruit: 

Currants do... 


Oranges  and  lemons bushels. 

Raisins cwt. 

Apples,  raw bushels. 

Unenumented do... 

a  Oranges. 


1894. 


218, 551 

190, 135 

1,517 

238,573 

1, 722, 275 

3, 306. 598 

17,588 

17, 707, 606 
1,632,724 
250,  412 
511,685 
1, 023, 728 
8,822,981 
4, 688, 721 

14,447,593 
1, 164, 885 

3,563 

6,220 

164, 216 


12,260 

434,876 

2, 930, 281 

221.084 

1,469,810 

246,655 


1895. 


198,209 

495,007 

5,519 

281, 411 

1, 468, 288 

5, 603, 122 

26,715 

20,743,850 

1,892.480 

173,560 

544,190 

962,480 

11.330,770 

4, 417, 730 

14,894,006 
782,528 

6,216 

4,782 

1,009,519 

3,824 

20,160 

416, 365 

a  438, 346 

52,752,826 

225,198 
1,087,148 


Increase. 


295,872 

4,002 

42,838 


2,386,524 
9.127 

8,036,244 


32,505 
*2*667,'789" 


2,653 
'843,303 


Decrease. 


7,900 


4,114 


20,282 


253,987 


240,244 


61,248 

'280,'99i 

53,587 
381,862 


448 


18, 511 


382,668 


b  Lemons. 
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Foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1894  and 

"  atmued. 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

rtedinio  ih^y 
1895^Cont 


Prinoipal  artioles. 


Glass,  all  kinds  except  bottles owt. 

fienip do... 

Hides,  raw do... 

Hops do... 

Ice tons. 

Jut« do... 

Leather pounds. 

Gloves doz.  pairs. 

Linen  yarn pounds. 

Manures: 

GusDO tons. 

Nitrate  of  soda do... 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock do. . . 

Unennmerated do . . . 

Metals: 

Copper  oro  and  reenlus do... 

Manufactured  and  part  wrought ....  do. . . 

Iron  ore do... 

Pig do... 

Bar do... 

Steel  manufactures  unenumerated. ..owt. 

Lead— pig  and  sheet tons. 

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper do... 

Tm  in  ingots,  bars,  etc cwt. 

Zinc,  crude  and  manufactures do. . . 

Oil: 

Train,  blubber,  and  spenn tuns. 

Olive do... 

!Palm cwt. 

Seed tons. 

Oil-seedcake do... 

Painters'  colors dollars. 

Paper  of  all  kinds,  except  hangings cwt . 

Paper-mining  materials tons . 

Petroleum gallous. 

Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams cwt. 

Beef,  salted  and  ftesh do... 

Pork do... 

Mutton,  ft-esh do... 

Meat,  preserved do . . . 

Butter do... 

Margarine do... 

Cheese do... 

Eggs groat  hundred. 

Fish owt. 

Lard do... 

Milk,  condensed do . . . 

Onions bushels. 

Potatoes cwt. 

Rice do... 

Vegetables,  raw,  unennmerated . . .  dollars . 

Saltpeter cwt. 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass do . . . 

Cotton tons. 

Flax  and  linseed quarters. 

Rape do... 

Silk: 

Raw pounds. 

Manufactures dollars. 

Skins: 

Goat,  undressed number. 

Sheep  and  lambs,  undressed do. . . 

Spices:  Pepper pounds. 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gallons. 

Brandy do... 

Geneva do... 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do. . . 

Straw  platting  for  hats pounds. 

Sugar: 

Refined cwt. 

TJnrefined ^..do... 

Tallow  and  stearine do... 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do... 

Manufactured do... 

Wine gallons. 


1894. 


67,809 

487,300 

226,858 

29,600 

13, 815 

2,423 

40, 620, 841 

100 

101,030 

1,378 
87,174 
84,642 

4,659 

83,679 
32,080 
21.940 
1,555 
3,016 

222,412 
18,488 

190, 415 
23,717 

127,777 

1,857 

8,097 

1,091,681 

4,692 

78, 473 

891, 170 

119,927 

64,205 

32,601.288 

2,972,972 
1, 442, 379 
118, 016 
519, 279 
107, 161 
24,879 
3,090 
628,425 
218, 371 
438,165 
776, 108 


1,700,(133 
128,962 

2,366,465 

582,706 

40,881 

30,601 

38,703 

152, 452 

260 

10,675 
95,045 


1, 0X6, 381 
782,060 

1, 270.  m 

544,569 
47,641 

135,650 
10,547 

377, 198 

6,586,598 

225,196 

73,188 

51,242,883 
1,620.269 
1,776,317 


1895. 


56,655 

472,780 

271,509 

28,175 

12,330 

1,557 

40, 485, 674 

12 

476,294 

7,863 
39,660 
68,918 

6,961 

47, ''20 

22,698 

22,724 

3,779 

2,592 

217,782 
14,384 

168.490 
28,243 

116, 401 


Increase. 


44,651 


2,872 

1, 214, 321 

13,600 

99,470 

379, 293 

180,027 

38,484 

38,091,451 

8, 131, 878 

1, 823, 647 

111,  379 

616, 141 

141. 258 

46,002 

2,672 

604,111 

272,786 

530,514 

902,071 

42,158 

1,457,049 

63,473 

2, 481, 737 

733,145 

26,804 

28,113 
40,705 
174,282 


4,870 
56,730 

1,900,665 

1,276,221 

863,618 

1,257,547 

363,  111 

42.622 

76,187 

10,692 

440, 361 

6,784,939 

222,969 

66,609 

45,582.871 
2,225,934 
1,909,988 


375, 264 

6,490 
2,476 


1,302 
14, 041 


784 
2,224 


4,526 


122, 640 

8,818 

20,997 


Decrease. 


1,204 
14, 520 


48,100 

'6,'490*i63' 

158,406 


95,862 
34,097 
21,623 


54,415 
92,349 
126,963 


115,272 
150,440 


2,002 
21,830 


259,840 
81,549 


145 

63.163 
1,198,341 


705,666 
133,671 


1,425 

1,486 

8^6 

ia5, 167 


25,624 


9,391 


424 

4,630 

4,000 

81,925 


11,376 


225 


11,877 
is,"  721 


118,732 
6,637 


418 
24,314 


242.964 
65,480 


14.027 
2,488 


5,805 
38,315 


12,606 

181,458 

4.999 

68,363 


2,287 
6,679 

6,660,012 
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Foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1894  and 

i^95— Continued. 


Principal  artioles. 


18M. 


1805. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn loads. 

Sawn  or  split do... 

Staves do... 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs pounds. 

Goats'  wool  or  hair do... 

Woolens : 

Tarn do... 

Rags tons. 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,  inoludinff  manu- 
factures of  goats'  wool aoUars. 


150,063 
487, 578 
26,885 

71, 284. 070 
7.505,035 

24,830 

1,483 

441,040 


148,544 
384,617 
27,661 

83,038,044 
11,664,522 

34,470 
2,017 

517, 030 


776 

12,653,365 
4. 058, 587 

10, 131 
534 

76,808 


11,500 
102,050 


BRITISH  GOODS  EXPORTS. 


Produce  and  manufacturee  of  the  United  Kingdom  ejmorted  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
during  the  years  1894  and  1896, 


Principal  articles. 


1804. 


1805. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Alkali cwt.. 

Apparel dollars.. 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

Gunpowder pounds.. 

Firearms,  small number. . 

Of  all  other  sorts dollars . . 

Bags  and  empty  sacks dozen s . . 

Beer  and  ale barrels.. 

Biscuit  and  bread cwt. . 

Bleaching  materials do 

Books,  printed do 

Batter do 

Candles,  of  all  sorts pounds.. 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of dollars . . 

Cement  for  bnlldii^  and  engineering   pur- 

poses tons.. 

Chemical  products,  including  dyestnffs. dolls. . 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel tons . . 

Coal:  Products  of dollars.. 

Carriages,  etc. : 

Railway  carriages  for  passengers  ...  do — 

Railway  wagons,  trucks,  etc do 

Cycles  and  parts  of do 

Other  sorts,  including  carts do 

Cordage  and  twine cwt. . 

Cotton  yam pounds . . 

Cotton  manufactures : 

Piece  goods yards.. 

Of  all  other  sorts dollars . . 

Earthen  and  china  ware do 

Fish: 

Herrings barrels.. 

All  other  sorts dollars.. 

Glass:  All  sorts do — 

Haberdashery  and  millinery dollars. . 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumerated ...  do 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens.. 

Implements  and  tools  of  all  sorts dollars . . 

Jute: 

Tarn pounds.. 

Piece  goods yards.. 

Leather: 

Unwrought cwt. . 

Wrought,  boots,  shoes,  etc — dozen  pairs. . 

Linen  yam pounds. . 

Linen  manufactures : 

Piecegoods yards.. 

Thread,  unenumerated dollars . . 

Machinery  and  mill  work do — 

Manure,   including   sulphate  ammonia  and 

other  cliemical  manures tons.. 

Metals: 

Iron,  pig,  puddled  and  angle do — 

Railroad,  all  sorts do — 


5,067,514 
2,400,055 

3,368,800 

01, 551 

772, 135 

886,680 

82,270 


32,650 

12,817 

4,436,600 

1, 353, 015 

0,560 

5,054,850 

440,268 


84, 313, 800 

3,040.020,200 
15, 425, 210 
5,700,366 

104,426 


1,760,125 
681,150 

3,817,715 
267,760 


6,705,000 
36,862,100 

16,004 

66,803 

4,680,700 

85,070,800 

2,722,005 

22,143,456 

84,057 

122,710 
64,202 


6, 424, 877 
2,822,086 


3,317, 

70, 

435, 

874 

83, 

48, 

082, 

80, 

14, 

6,302. 

1.428, 


0,052 

6,280,117 

384,060 

038,864 

384,722 

1,607,076 

1, 134,  080 

102,662 

105,500 

76, 502. 600 

3, 105,  717, 300 
15, 014, 036 
6,700,610 

88,678 
038,285 

1,034,848 
485,031 

3, 706, 186 
266, 167 

2,607,260 

7, 674, 800 
43,601,000 

22,000 

70,482 

4, 117, 700 

115, 316, 700 

3,481,558 

21,518,461 

70,644 

141,334 
83,827 


337.363 
332,043 


1,487 


52,000 

12.200 

336,800 

11,886 


1,220 
066,100 
75,302 


1,730 


334,267 
55,300 


607 


091,245 


7, 811, 300 

744,802.000 
411, 174 


15,748 


165,723 


105, 210 

112, 520 

2,602 


060,000 
6, 510, 800 

7.005 
13, 670 


663,000 


29,330,000 
758,563 


18, 015 
10,686 


624,094 
13, 618 
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COMMERCIAL  KELATION8. 


Produce  and  manufadurea  of  the  United  Kingdom  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpo(d 
during  the  yean  1894  and  1896 — Continued. 


Principal  artioles. 


Metals — Continued. 

Steel- 

Unwroaebt tons.. 

Of  all  otner  itorte,  including  manufac- 
t  urea  of tons . . 

Brass  and  manufactures,  not  being  ord- 
nance   ovt.. 

Copper— 

tJ n  wrought do ... , 

Wrought  or  manufactured,  including 
yellow  metal cwt . . 

Lead  of  all  sorts tons.. 

Tin,  unwrought cwt.. 

Oil  and  floor  doth yards . . 

Oilseed .' tons.. 

Painters*  colors,  etc dollars.. 

Paper  of  all  sorts cwt.. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc dollars. . 

Provisions,  including  meat dollars. . 

Hags  and  other  materials  for  paper  making, 

tons 

Saddlery  and  harness dollars . . 

Salt:  Bock  and  white tons.. 

Silk: 

Thrown, twist, and  yam pounds.. 

Manufactures  of  all  sorte dollars.. 

Skins  and  furs  all  sorte do — 

Soap cwt.. 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish proof  gallons . . 

Stetionery,  other  than  paper dollars. . 

Sugar,  refined,  and  oandy cwt. . 

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus dollars . . 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs pounds. . 

Flocks  and  rag  wool do 

Noils do.... 

Waste do.... 

Combed  or  carded,  and  tops do 

Worsted  and  woolen  yam do. . . . 

Wonted  and  woolen  manufactures: 

Woolon  tissues yards.. 

Worsted  coatings  and  stufTs do — 

Damasks  and  plushes do — 

Flannels  and  carpeto do — 

Blankete pairs.. 

Yam:    Alpaca,    mohair,    and  nnenumerated 

pounds 

All  other  articles dollars.. 


18M. 


85,217 
858,474 


53,740 

800,287 

1,021 

83,851 


6,272 

1, 104, 240 

84,103 


718,900 


656,286 

566,780 

884,084 
2, 690, 855 
2, 366, 910 


206,506 


603,409 
66,875 

2, 005, 300 


866,700 

15, 126, 000 

45,927,100 

89,600 

5. 186, 800 

356,  S12 

300,  COO 
2, 132, 255 


1805. 


81, 611 

896,228 

47,245 

80,580 

387,627 

2,605 

29,783 

6,452.100 

6,048 

1,267,612 

09,805 

695, 735 

842,828 

18,213 
694,999 
569,890 

481,992 
2,974,810 
2,697,858 
619,888 
284,008 
681,401 
690,420 
70,931 

7,908,800 
629,300 
1,108,800 
1, 103, 400 
3, 197, 900 
2,102,500 

23, 767, 900 

94,997,600 

74,400 

5,920,100 

426,884 

541,400 
2, 650, 518 


Increase. 


37,749 


26,840 


28,390 
684 


103,272 
15,702 


128,828 


11, 110 

47,908 
275,455 
330,948 


4,556 
4,998,000 


286,800 

8,641,900 

49,070,600 

34,900 

788,800 

70, 172 

^82,400 
527,263 


Decrease. 


8,006 


4,066 


12,948 

'ii'oso 


FOREIGN  GOODS  EXPORTS. 

Foreign  and  colonial  merohandiee  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years 

1894  and  1896. 


Principal  artioles. 


Bacon«and  hams cwt. 

Butter do... 

Margarine do... 

Caontohouc do . . . 

Cheese do... 

Chemical  man ufacturee  and  prodncte dollars . 

Cocoa pounds . 

Coffee cwt. 

Com: 

Wheat do... 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour do... 

Cotton : 

Raw do... 

Waste  of  raw,  and  yam pounds. 

Manufactures doUars. 

Drugs: 

Peruvian  bark cwt. 

Opium pounds. 

Unenumerated dollars. 


1894. 


52,878 

6,698 

250 

108,648 

24,425 


387.895 
12.581 

201,785 
61,942 

719,183 

*i,'688,'666" 

20 


1805. 


44,972 

5,601 

411 

148.284 

20,457 

238,367 

488,308 

11,567 

76,186 
77,676 

888.619 

7,785,124 

880,645 

67 

51.985 

220,871 


Increase. 


161 
44,636 


100,918 


15,784 
114,486 


big'izedb-y-ti-dOgte- 


Decrease. 


7,901 
97 


3,968 


1,014 
25,509 


262,916 
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Foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years 

1894  and  i5fl5— Continued. 


Prmcipal  articles. 


Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs: 

Cocliineal cwt. 

Cutch  and  gambler tons. 

Indigo owt. 

Feathers,  ornament-al pounds. 

Fish,  0  ured  or  salted o  wt . 

Flax,  dresaecl,  undressed,  and  tow tons. 

Fruit: 

Currants cwt. 

Raisins do... 

Ouano tons. 

Gram  of  all  sorta cwt. 

Hemp,  dressed,  undressed,  and  tow do. . . 

Hides,  raw do... 

Ivory,  elephants'  teeth,  etc do. . . 

Jute  tons. 

Lard  cwt. 

Leather pounds. 

Metals: 

Copper,  part  wrought,  and  old  oopper  .tons. 

Iron  bars do... 

Tin,  in  ingots  and  sbibs cwt. 

Kuts,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons. 

Oil: 

Oocoauut cwt. 

Palm do... 

Paper -making  materials ton» . 

Quicksilver pounds. 


iice. 


.cwt. 


Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. 

Kape do... 

Shells dollars. 

Silk: 

Raw pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Manu  factur  es dollars . 

Skins,  furs,  and  pelts: 

Groat,  undressed number. 

Sheep do... 

All  other  sorts do... 

Spices : 

Cinnamon pounds . 

Pepper do... 

Spirits: 

Brandy proof  gallons. 

Rum do... 

Geneva do... 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do. . . 

Mixed  in  bond do . . . 

Straw  platting  for  hats  and  bonnets  . . .pounds. 
Sugar: 

Refined,  and  candy cwt. 

Unrefined do .  -  - 

Molasses do... 

Tallow  and  stearin do... 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured,  all  kinds do. . . 

Unmanafactured do... 

Wine gallons. 

Wool:  Sheep  and  lambs pounds. 

Woolen  manufactures dollars. 


18M. 


MO 


815 

3,186 

9.087 

26 


08,640 
26,520 


2,125 

8,6M 

2,854,044 

726 
2,167 
1,214 


10,547 
684,408 


422,437 
1,807,700 

4,331 
12 


21, 300 

2,407 

733,885 


130,065 
1, 801, 895 

5,569 

27,683 

1,221 

1,870 

155, 412 


12,353 

201,168 

4,052 

25,303 
156,153 

661,797 

5,845.129 

53,831 

22,660,443 


1805. 


535 

1.268 

4,695 

116, 109 

107, 171 

380 

2,455 

11,250 

10 

10,878 

102,760 

63,612 

1,414 

1,622 

29,064 

2,482,340 

2,789 

1,885 

10,850 

29,124 

9,014 
779, 117 

8,050 

428,656 

1,865,315 

5,457 

2 

86,686 

54,599 

2,011 

677,430 

1,857,249 

652,774 

1,113,808 

102,423 
461,830 

7,109 

25,869 

1,054 

153 

138,032 

250,700 

11, 530 
80,845 
3,158 
38,738 
148,903 

746,885 

4,807,887 

50,040 

41, 705, 080 

2,643,888 


Increase. 

I>ecrease. 

6 

2,756 

15 

731 

2,163 

7 

0,120 

37,002 

420 
127,306 

63 

""9*816 


1,540 


13,485 


19,035,647 


508 


882 


1,688 

94,700 

6.218 

82,894 

1,126 

10 

83,209 

466 

66,456 

87,642 
880,566 


2,814 

167 

717 

16,480 


814 

120,323 

894 


12,250 


587,242 
3,791 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


NAVIGATION. 


BritUh  and  foreign  veaeeUj  inohuling  their  repeated  voyages,  that  entered  and  cleared  to 
and  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1896. 


From  and  t 


Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden 

Norway  

Denmark  (including  Iceland  and  Greenland) 

Danish  West  India 

Germany 

HoUand 

Dutch  Possessions  in  Indian  seas- 
Java 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

France 

Algeria • 

French  Possessions  in  Western  Africa 

French  Indo-China  (Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Annam, 
andTonquin) 

French  islands  in  the  Pacific 

French  West  India  islands 

Portugal  , 

Azores  

Madeira 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Western  Africa 

Spain., 


Spanish  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas- 
Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands 

Spanish  West  India  islands 


Italy 

Austrian  territories 

Greece 

Boumania 

Turkish  Dominions : 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic   Turkey   (including  £1  Hc^as  and  Turkish 
ports  on  Persian  Gulf) 

Cyprus 


Tripoi 
Tunis. 


^^l: 


Morocco 

Kon^o  Free  State. 

Siam.   


China  (exclusive  of  Hongkong  and  Macao) 

Japan 

Islands  in  the  Pacific  (not  elsewhere  specified) . 
United  States  of  America: 

On  the  Atlantic 

On  the  Pacific 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 

Mexico 

Kepublicof  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador t 

Peru. 


Chile  (including  the  Pacific  coast  of  Patagonia) 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic  (including  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia)   


Total  foreign  countries  . . . 
Total  British  possessions . 


Total,  1806 . 
Total,  1894 . 


Entered. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


25 
91 
75 

114 

54 

1 

159 
45 

37 

1 

101 

258 

19 

1 


7 
344 

27 
7 

49 
8 

34 

18 

34 

41 

4 

109 

8 

4 


949 
74 

8 
23 
17 

3 


25 

62 

110 

1 

180 


3,218 
498 


3,716 
3,873 


19,145 

128, 101 

48,606 

54,985 

7,453 

297 

127,951 

31,973 

58,002 
1,527 

80,555 
133, 352 

16,520 
1,735 


2,680 
'55,"2i3' 


9,443 
240,128 

57, 019 
6,748 
51,696 
10, 817 
30,931 
21,198 

42,547 

45,826 

1,936 

163, 703 

3,763 

5,108 


5,006 

"2,"6oo* 


2,444 

2,525.150 

148, 651 

2,093 

24, 816 

28,723 

724 


43, 746 
121, 791 
111,634 


272,271 


4, 743, 800 
854,541 


5,598,341 
5,492,327 


Cleared. 


Vessels.       Tons. 


25 

37 
41 
51 
88 

1 
102 


26 


68 
2 
1 

24 
162 

11 


80  I 


1  I 


1 
2 
6 

676 
29 

4 


203 

1 


106 


2,586 

582 


3,168  ; 
3,400  ' 


13,399 
55,825 
25,665 
26,882 
24,533 
206 
81,308 
59,042 

36,811 


66,976 
127, 117 


1.119 

2,048 
1,473 


31,257 

1,874 

710 

34,548 

115,353 

28,864 
144, 812 
72,019 
37,594 
7,442 
84,990 

82,493 

84,381 


119, 118 


2,546 
271 


1,843 


2,497 
8,091 
7,088 

2,027,556 

68,888 

1,967 

4,919 

81,660 


8,402 

42,259 

115,871 

179,486 

848 

163,062 


3,917,176 
966,023 


4, 883. 199 
4.907,251 
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Sailing  and  ateam  vessels  of  each  nationf  ineluding  their  repeated  voyages,  that  entered  and 
cleared  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
during  the  year  1895, 


Flac. 


British 

Rnssian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Oerman 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

Anstrian 

United  States 

All  other  coontrles . 

Total  for  1895. 
Total  for  1894. 


£i 

jtered. 
Tons. 

4,891,420 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Number. 

Tons. 

2,920 

2,360 

4,159,194 

18 

9,573 

20 

11,065 

72 

41,013 

61 

32.541 

240 

140,861 

216 

126, 793 

00 

11, 891 

56 

10,064 

51 

49,482 

37 

87. 177 

34 

42,981 

31 

38,801 

25 

66,321 

21 

49, 377 

34 

24,109 

56 

35.554 

190 

233,321 

236 

276.734 

14 

12,750 

21 

19,481 

2 

3,500 

1 

973 

24 

52,595 

26 

56,ai4 

23 

29,034 

26 

27,721 

3,716 

5,508.341 

3.168 

4.883,190 

3,873 

5.492,827 

3.406 

4,997,261 

METBOBOLOGIC   CONDITIONS. 


Humidity,  etc.,  of  Liverpool,  England^  for  the  year  1896, 

[Liverpool  Observatory,  Bidston,  Birkenhead.    Latitude  63°  24'  5"  N. ;  longitude  3°  4'  20"  W.    Height 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  201  feet.] 


Month. 


Janiiflry... 
February  . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
Oct4>ber  . . . 
November. 
December. 


Number  of 

Mean 

Mean  tem- 
perature. 

Itainfoll. 

days  on 
whicli  0.01 

inch  or 

more  rain 

feU. 

Mean 

monthly 

humidity.* 

Indus, 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

29.725 

33.2 

2.898 

20 

90 

80.138 

30.1 

.312 

4 

83 

29.678 

41.7 
I7.6 

2.797 

21 

87 

29.878 

1.782 

13 

75 

90.100 

64.7 

.416 

8 

70 

30.078 

57.7 

.995 

9 

79 

20.832 

59.4 

3.808 

17 

74 

20.839 

60.4 

1.853 

16 

79 

80.115 

61.0 

1.083 

8 

76 

29.829 

45.6 

6.443 

22 

80 

29.825 

45.4 

2.440 

15 

86 

29.740 

40.1 

2.436 

19 

84 

a  Complete  saturation  equals  100. 
Differences  from  the  average  quantities  observed  during  the  last  twenty  years. 


Temperature. 

Rainfall. 

Month. 

Above 
average. 

Below 
average. 

Ineh, 
0.186 

Above 
average. 

Below 
average. 

Above 
average. 

Below 
average. 

January  ..«<••«<•••••■■•••. 

Ineh. 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 
6 

11.1 
.5 

0.040 

Jndke,. 

February 

March... , 

0.194 

1.320 

.236 
.010 

1.126 
.182 

April 

0.3 

2.9 

.3 

May........ .. 

.152 
.068 

1  472 

June 

.006 

July 

.084 
.070 

1.4 

.1 

.814 

August 

1.024 

September 

.176 

4.8 

2.016 

October 

.034 
.054 
.130 

4 

1.700 

November 

2.2 
.2 

.345 

December 

.186 

1 
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Ohaervationa  of  velocity  of  wind. 


Month. 


Jannaxy... 
Febniarj^  . 

March 

April 

May 

J.uuo 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 


Average 
hourly 
velocity. 


17.6 

14.2 

17.1 

14.7 

12.3 

11.6 

16.1 

15.3 

13 

15.4 

19 


Maximum 

hourly 

velocjfy. 


Milet. 


Date  of   ,  Minimum 
maximum      hourly 
velocity,      velocity. 


Jan.  12 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  24 

Apr.  10 

May  15 

June  11 

July  14 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  11 


Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Liverpool,  September  17, 1896. 


Miles. 


Date  of  minimum  velocity. 


January  5. 
February  12. 17, 18. 
March  11. 17, 20. 
Aprill,3,8,18,28. 
May  3, 6, 11, 13, 14,  etc. 
June  1,4, 7. 
July  23. 

August  1,15, 20, 22. 
September  6, 14. 16, 24, 26. 
October  17, 26, 29. 
November  4» 
December  20. 


James  E.  Nkal,  Consul. 


PI.TMOTJTH,   1896. 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port 
and  district. 

As  for  several  years  past,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Plymouth  showed  an  increase  during  1896  in  all  its  branches.  This 
satisfactory  result  applies  to  each  of  the  principal  receiving  places 
where  cargoes  are  imported  and  exi)orted  and  to  the  mail-boat  service, 
while  the  development  of  railway  works  and  the  construction  of  the 
great  extension  works  at  Kegham  (part  of  the  dockyard)  has  materi- 
ally aided  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  three  towns  (Plymouth, 
Stouehonse,  and  Devonport)  and  district.  These  works  have  given 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and  during  the  present  year, 
many  more  are  likely  to  be  engaged. 

In  The  Hamoaze  and  at  its  entrance,  considerable  dredging  operations 
have  been  carried  on,  and  in  this  direction,  further  and  more  extensive 
operations  are  being  considered  by  the  admiralty. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  ocean  mail  traific,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  an  additional 
baggage  room,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  quick  clearance  of  passengers' 
Itiggage.  In  this  respect,  the  traffic  has  created  a  record  year.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  the  Hamburg- American  Company 
began  an  express  service  between  New  York  and  Plymouth,  ahd  the 
quick  dispatch  of  their  immense  and  splendid  steamers  elicited  general 
praise.  This  has  been  a  growing  and  paying  service,  and  during,  the 
present  year,  it  is  expected  that  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  will 
come  to  Europe,  first  proceeding  to  France  before  going  to  London  for 
the  celebrations  in  connection  with  the  Queen's  reign.  Another  com- 
pany, the  North  German  Lloyd,  have  decided  to  make  Plymouth  their 
first  port  of  call  from  New  York  for  several  of  their  steamers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  In  regard  to  the  passengers  embarking  and 
disembarking  at  Plymouth,  the  number  is  about  15,000,  as  compared 
with  11,000  in  1895.  This  improvement  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  as 
within  the  past  few  months  the  Great  Western  Kailway  Company  have 
run  special  trains  in  connection  with  all  mail  steamers  arriving  between 
8  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
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Thronghont  the  year,  the  flsbing  industry  of  tbe  port  of  Plymoath 
has  falleu  below  the  previous  five  years.  Trawling  has  suffered  from 
various  causes,  and  the  gross  return  has  been  very  disappointing  to 
owners  and  crews.  Early  in  the  year,  very  unsettled  weather  seriously 
interfered  with  the  trawling  vessels  working  the  home  grounds,  and 
very  few  were  able  to  work  oft'  Mounts  Bay  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 
AU  kinds  offish  were  scarce,  and  for  the  most  part  have  remained  scarce 
all  through  the  year.  The  summer  fishing  suftered  from  the  prevailing 
light  winds,  which  are  fatal  to  good  trawling  by  sailing  vessels. 
Several  steam  trawlers  from  other  ports,  fishing  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  Irish  coast,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  visited  the  port  and  sold  their 
catches  here.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  branch  of 
trawling  wiU  increase  rather  than  otherwise  and  will  become  a  serious 
competition  with  our  sailing  trawlers.  In  the  last  three  months  of  the  . 
year,  owing  to  the  very  unsettled  weather,  the  trawlers  have  had  poor 
fishing,  and  the  aggregate  result  is  a  very  indifferent  year's  earnings. 
The  drift  fishing  has  not  held  its  own.  The  pilchard  fishery,  so  far  as 
Pljrmouth  is  concerned,  was  a  complete  failure  and  may  be  considered 
the  worst  for  the  past  fifteen  years  or  niore.  Thehook-and-line  fishery 
has  brought  out  a  larger  number  of  craft;  about  120  boats  are  now 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  whiting  fishing  by  hand  line,  but  the  total  catch 
fell  below  1895.  During  the  year,  some  splendid  lots  of  conger  and  ray 
have  been  landed  by  the  long-line  fishermen,  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  previous  year's  deliveries.  The  new  fish  market  is  completed 
and  affords  considerable  facilities  for  the  fishing  trade  of  the  port. 
Plymouth  boats  lost  about  15  sets  of  gear,  in  addition  to  trawls  and 
trawl  beams,  through  sunken  wrecks  lying  on  the  trawling  ground. 

Plymouth  shipping  returns  give  the  following  statistics  relating  to 
1894, 1895,  and  18d6: 


Freight 

18M. 

1895. 

1896. 

Grain 

T0718. 

144,252 
37^379 
17,378 
17,860 

136,  ]»4 

Tons. 

146, 675 
88,471 
21,733 
10, 615 

130.586 

Tons. 
166,787 
37,636 

Coal 

Clay 

18,603 

Manuroii - 

14  360 

Sundries  d 

150, 256 

Total 

858,063 

347,080 

387,642 

a  Sundries  include  15,960  tonft  of  timber  and  3,452  of  stone.    In  1895  there  were  13,778  tons  of  timber 
and  3,738  of  stone;  in  1894, 13,088  of  timber  and  6,094  of  Mtone. 

VeB%9U  entered  and  their  tonnage  in  1894,  189.5,  and  1896. 


Description. 


Great  Western  docks: 

Vessels  entered 

Rejristered  tonnage. . 

Mails  in  and  out 

Sutton  Harbor: 

Vessels  entered 

Kegistered  tonnage  . 
Cattewater  Harbor: 

Vessels  entered 

Bcgistered  tonnage . 


1894. 


3,218 

679,899 

326 


115,688 

1,565 
169, 134 


1895. 


3,315 

647,080 

313 

876 
117,419 

1,612 
172.433 


1896. 


3,007 
674, 512 


990 
124,057 

1,609 
171,350 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
vessels  put  in  damaged,  and  two,  owing  to  their  great  size,  had  to  be 
rejiaired  in  the  royal  naval  dockyard. 
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The  year  1896  has  caused  anxiety  to  farmers.  The  early  and  mild 
spring  raised  hopes  and  the  prospect  seemed  very  promising.  The 
wheat  and  early  barley  and  oats  were  tilled  in  good  condition,  and  with 
regard  to  these  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  they  certainly  were  very 
good.  Those  who  left  their  root  crops  to  go  to  seed  and  become  use- 
less for  feeding  purposes,  and  sowed  their  barley  and  oats  late,  have 
suffered  considerably,  as  these  were  simply  killed  by  the  drought. 
The  dry  season  was  fatal  to  a  good  hay  crop.  Farmers  declare  that 
never  in  their  experience  have  they  known  such  a  total  failure  in  return 
for  labor  expended.  There  was  simply  no  growth  at  all  for  months, 
and  turnips,  rape,  and  mustard,  in  most  cases,  sown  after  the  stubble 
was  cleared,  will  not  pay  the  seed  that  was  sown,  leaving  out  the  labor 
and  other  expenses.  The  root  crops  are  about  half  an  average,  and  the 
straw  about  the  smallest  on  record. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  the  early  spring  caused  the  store  stock  to 
increase  in  value  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Although  in  a  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer, cattle  always  do  well  if  they  have  shade  and  water,  they  have  had 
to  be  supplied  with  cake  and  other  feeding  stuffs  to  fatten.  One  firm 
of  auctioneers  alone  reports  from  8  to  10  shillings  ($1.95  to  $2.43)  per 
head  depreciation  on  50,000  breeders,  lambs,  and  store  sheep.  Fat 
stock,  unless  of  the  best  quality,  have  been  low  throughout  the  year, 
but  latterly  some  improvement  in  prices  has  taken  place. 

The  borough  of  Plymouth  ha«  been  increased,  the  area  of  the  munic- 
ipality has  been  enlarged  from  1,479  acres  to  2,464  acres,  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory,  which  adds  at  once  to  the  population 
and  ratable  value  of  the  town. 

Mr.  G.  Hingston,  consular  agent  at  Dartmouth,  has  nothing  fresh  to 
report. 

Mr.  William  Garey,  consular  agent  at  Guernsey,  says  he  has  nothing 
interesting  to  impart. 

Thos.  W.  Fox,  Consul. 

Plymouth,  January  15y  1897. 


PliYMOUTH,  1896. 
IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE  POET. 

Although  the  increase  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  port  of  Ply- 
mouth in  1895  was  slight,  the  upward  tendency  in  trade  manifested  for 
several  years  past  was  maintained.  In  other  directions,  especially  in 
the  mail  service,  there  were  developments,  which,  within  a  very  short 
period,  are  likely  to  advance  in  a  material  degree  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  port.  Works  in  ])rogress,  or  contemplated,  are  numerous, 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  for  the  port  the  position  which  it 
onght  to  occupy  as  the  principal  naval  and  military  and  commercial 
center  of  the  west  of  England.  Among  the  most  important  under- 
takings was  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Plymstock  to  Turn- 
chapeL  This  work  is  now  completed  and  is  likely  to  prove  of  immense 
advantage  to  Gattewater  traders,  as  cargoes  will  be  discharged  along- 
side the  quays,  and  can  be  conveyed  direct  over  the  Great  Western 
system.  This  facility  can  not  fail  to  have  lasting  beneficial  effects,  and 
the  benefit  will  be  increased  when  the  new  line  to  Yealmpton — already 
started — ^is  completed.  The  dredging  of  the  harbor  is  also  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  advance  of  this  lyoition  of  the  port.    This  has  been 
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expeditiously  carried  out,  and  the  danger  to  deep-water  vessels  by  the 
silting  up  of  Cattewater  is  obviated.  In  Sutton  Harbor,  the  fishing 
folk  are  at  last  within  measurable  distance  of  the  use  of  the  hand- 
somest fish  market  in  the  west  of  England.  JThe  buildings  on  the  newly 
formed  quay  are  expected  to  be  completed  within  three  months,  and  the 
opening  of  the  market  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in 
the  municipal  history  of  Plymouth  in  1896. 

At  the  Great  Western  docks,  the  company  have  decided  upon  improv- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  basin  at  considerable  cost,  and  the  work  will 
shortly  be  commenced.  When  finished,  the  new  entrance  will  prove 
of  immense  advantage  to  shipping,  and  will  furnish  a  much-needed 
improvement.  The  contemplated  alterations  to  Plymouth  (Millbay)^ 
Station, 'in  view  of  the  increasing  mail  service,  is  of  equal  importance, ' 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  speedily  effected.  Coming  to  The  Ham- 
oaze,  the  extensions  at  Keyham  will  be  a  gigantic  affair.  Tenders  were 
invited  last  year,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Jackson's  firm  has  been  accepted. 
In  order  to  complete  the  extension  within  the  contract  time,  several 
thousand  men  will  have  to  be  employed,  and  this  large  increase  to  the 
population  must  affect  in  a  successfiil  manner  the  trade  of  Plymouth 
and  district.  Other  minor  improvements  are  in  contemplation  which 
will  give  employment  to  many  men,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  1896 
has,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  been  entered  upon  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances. 

PLYMOUTH  V.  SOUTHAMPTON  AS  A  PORT  OP  CALL. 

Apart  from  the  increase  of  cargoes,  the  past  year  was  remarkable  for 
the  increasing  recognition  of  Plymouth  as  a  port  of  call,  both  for  out- 
ward and  homeward  bound  vessels.  The  most  important  addition  to 
the  fleet  of  mail  steamers  were  the  vessels  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line.  This  company  made  two  experimental  calls  with  their  magnificent 
express  steamers  Fiirst  Bianiarck  and  Augusta  Victoria^  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  undoubted  advantages  of  Plymouth  over  Southampton  as  the 
first  port  of  call  from  New  York,  decided  that  from  March  next  all  their 
express  steamers  shall  call  at  Plymouth  on  the  homeward  voyage.  In 
connection  with  the  mail  service,  the  Great  Western  Railway  ran  special 
trains  and  created  a  record  by  covering  the  distance  to  Paddiugtou  in 
less  than  four  and  a  half  hours.  Other  additional  lines  of  steamers 
have  also  called.  During  the  year  over  11,000  outward  and  homeward 
bound  passengers  passed  through  Plymouth.  There  have  been  very 
few  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Plymouth. 

SHIPPING  BBTUBNS. 


Plymouth  shipping  returns  give  the  following  statistics  relating  to 
1893, 1894,  and  1896: 


Prdght. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Grain «»•... . 

Tont. 

129,238 
31,400 
16,812 
13,908 

139,972 

Tom. 

1U,252 
87,879 
17,378 
17,860 

136,194 

Tom. 
145,675 
88,471 

Coal 

Clay 

21, 733 

Manure...^ 

10, 615 

Siindrieaa 

130,586 

Total 

331,825 

353,063 

347,080 

aSandries  inolade  in  1896  12,778  tons  of  timber  and  3,738  tons  of  stone. 


tons  of  stone.  ^^ ^^^  i  ^ 
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Vessels  entered,  and  their  tonnoff,  in  189S,  1894,  and  1S96, 


Besoription. 


Great  Western  docks : 
Vessels  entered.... 
Reeistered  tonnage 
Muls  in  and  out . . . 

Satton  Harbor: 

Vessels  entered 

Registered  tonnage 

Cattewater  Harbor : 

Vessels  entered 

Registered  tonnage 


876 
117,419 

1,514 
172, 676 


An  important  work  which  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  taken  up  is 
the  proposed  Canadian  mail  service.  !No  definite  arrangement  has  been 
made,  but  it  is  known  that  Plymouth  is  <'  in  the  running''  as  the  first 
port  of  call  in  Europe. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  BETTJBNB  FOB  DEVON. 

The  year  just  closed  has  certainly  been,  if  not  altogether  disastrous 
to  farmers,  at  least  unprofitable.  The  weather  in  February  was  phe- 
nomenal. The  long  and  severe  frost  did  not  damage  crops  much,  but 
greatly  improved  the  tilling  and^facilitated  spring  sowing.  Never  were 
barley,  oats,  roots,  and  other  spring  crops  tilled  with  less  labor  or  in 
better  condition.  Wireworms  and  other  grubs  were  destroyed,  and  as 
1894  supplied  record  crops  of  hay,  roots,  and  fodder,  farmers  were  well 
supplied  with  these  commodities,  and  the  weather,  although  delaying 
tilling  operations,  saved  labor  in  getting  out  the  manure  for  future  crops. 
The  wheat  crop,  on  the  whole,  was  a  failure,  both  with  respect  to  the 
area  sown  and  the  yield  per  acre;  in  fact  this  crop  seems  likely  to  go 
out  of  cultivation  altogether  in  a  few  years.  Even  now,  wheat  is  grown 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  as  for  the  grain.  The  crop  of  Devon 
was  early  estimated  at  16  bushels  per  acre.  Many  people  considered 
the  yield  underestimated,  but  results  proved  the  estimate  not  far  wrong, 
and  the  samples  were  also  inferior.  Taking  it,  however,  at  18  bushels 
per  acre  and  at  3s.  per  bushel,  the  value  would  equal  £2  14s.  ($13.12), 
whereas  the  cost  of  production  in  labor,  seed,  top  dressing,  hoeing,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  and  sending  to  market  would  probably  be  £4  58.  to 
£4:  10s.  ($20.70  to  $21.90)  per  acre,  or  a  loss  of  nearly  £2  ($9.73)  per 
acre.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  prefer  other  crops  f 

Barley  has  been  quite  an  average  in  Devon,  both  in  extent  and 
quantity  per  acre,  but  is,  as  usual  in  this  county,  deficient  in  quality.  In 
respect  of  oats,  also,  the  area  sown  was  larger  and  the  crop  was  an 
average  one  in  quantity.  The  straw  is  valuable  as  fodder,  and  in 
Devon  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  around  the  moors  only  suitable  for 
this  crop.  The  price  now  is  very  low,  yet  the  extent  sown  this  season 
has  increased  considerably,  no  doubt  because  it  is  less  expensive  to 
grow  than  wheat  and  is  not  so  liable  as  that  cereal  to  failure  from 
climate.  Beans  and  pease  are  not  extensively  grown  in  Devon.  Pease 
do  in  lighter  soils,  but  the  extent  sown  in  Devon  is  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Vetches  were  a  general  failure.  Kape  and 
mustard  this  fall  have  been  exceptionally  fine.  Eye  has  not  succeeded 
so  well  this  year.  The  dry  weather  prevented  anything  like  a  full  crop 
of  clover  for  hay,  although  there  was  plenty  of  seeds.  A  heavy  second 
cutting  was,  however,  secured  after  the  rain,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compensated  for  the  light  first  crop.    Meadows  and  '      '  '^    ^  — 
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also  suii'ered  considerably  and  the  orops  were  light ;  but  a  lot  of  old  hay 
being  about^  farmers  have  not  suffered  by  this,  and  the  mild  fall  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  having  dry  fodder.  Mangolds  have  shown  great 
fluctuation ;  in  a  few  districts,  there  have  been  record  crops  and  in 
others  a  serious  failure.  On  the  whole,  this  useful  crop  in  the  county  is 
below  an  average,  and  considerably  below  1894.  Swedes  are  also  below 
the  average,  and  in  many  cases  the  bulbs  are  very  small,  although  thore 
are  instances  of  extraordinary  crops.  From  observation,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  crop  is  20  per  cent  worse  than  in  1894.  Oommon  turnips  in 
early,  well-cultivated  districts  were  good,  but  later  were  not  up  to  the 
average,  and,  as  compared  with  last  year,  show  a  great  deficiency.  Pota- 
toes might  perhaps  be  properly  considered  the  crop  of  the  season  both 
for  quality  and  quantity;  but  the  wholesale  price  is  so  low  that  it  will 
pay  the  farmer  better  to  boil  them  and  give  them  to  his  pigs  and  cattle. 

Apples  and  other  fruit  followed  in  1894  with  another  record  crop,  and 
in  many  districts,  the  fruit  has  been  allowed  to  spoil  and  rot.  Some 
farmers  declare  that  it  paid  better  to  give  away  their  apples  and  sell 
their  casks  than  to  make  cider. 

During  the  year,  and  especially  in  spring,  the  value  of  store  cattle 
advanced  considerably  and  the  markets  were  generally  buoyant.  This 
was  good  for  the  breeder,  but  at  no  period  of  the  year  has  fat  stock 
sold  high,  and  therefore,  grazing  has  not  paid.  In  the  fall,  stock 
again  dropped  in  price,  but  on  the  whole  this  season  has  been  better 
for  stock  breeders  than  for  some  years  past,  as  herds  have  been  very 
healthy  and  feeding  stuffs  cheap.  In  sheep,  also,  the  year  has  shown 
an  improvement  on  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  at  one  time,  ewes 
and  lambs  were  selling  high,  and  good  small -size  sheep,  like  Dartmoors, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  lean  meat,  have  realized  remunerative  prices. 
Pigs  have  increased  in  quantity  and  suffered  considerably  by  prices, 
but  as  meal  is  so  cheap,  they  should  have  paid  for  rearing.  Dairy 
produce  and  poultry  have  been  on  the  whole  cheap,  owing  to  foreign 
competition.  The  cattle  shows  during  Christmas  time  have  shown 
some  first-cla^s  exhibits  and  indicate  that  the  breeders  of  Devon  are 
capable  of  holding  their  own  against  all  comers. 

Last  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  2,319  acres  under  cultivation  in 
Devon,  which  is  extinguished  by  a  decrease  of  3,213  acres  in  1895. 

The  number  of  horses  in  Devon  was  67,850,  58,536,  and  59,916  in  1893, 
1894,  and  1895,  respectively. 

Mr.  W.  Carey,  consular  agent  at  Guernsey,  writes :  "  The  only  exports 
from  this  island  to  the  United  States  are  cattle  for  breeding  purposes 
and  flower  bulbs,  neither  of  which  are  dutiable.  These  exports  are 
gradually  falling  off,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  cease  in  a  short  time." 

Thos.  W.  Fox,  Consul, 

Plymouth,  January  14^  1895. 


SHEFFIEIiD: 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1896^  amounts  to 
$2,807,019.10,  made  up  as  follows:  Sheffield,  $2,695,244.50;  Barnsley 
Agency,  $111,774.60.  Sheffield  figures  show  an  increase  of  $273,089.64, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and  Barnsley  Agency  shows  a  decrease  of 
$18,350.15,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  $254,739.49.  This  increase  is 
due  to  special  shipments  of  steel  cotton  ties  and  steel  rails-^oOQlC 
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The  following  figures  give  thevalue  of  the  exports  of  anmanofactared 
steel  for  the  past  seven  years: 


Year. 

Amoant. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1890 

$1,538,205.62 
1, 310,  708. 63 
1,289,298.45 
1,209,947.28 

1894 

$841,518.27 
1.475,088.19 
1.466,888.40 

1891        

1895 

1892 

1896 

1893 

Cutlery  shows  a  falling  off  for  the  year  of  $59,529,81.    The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cutlery  for  the  past  seven  years : 


Year. 

Amoant. 

Year. 

Amoant. 

1890      ...            

$1,807,640.85 
497,281.87 
629,093.98 
698.013.88 

1894 

$407,379.18 
739, 814. 64 

1891 

1895 

1892 t 

1896 

680,284.88 

1893 

The  following  figures  show  the  yearly  value  of  the  total  exports  for 
the  past  seven  years: 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amoant. 

1890 

$3,364,415.14 
2,314.160.49 
2, 350, 474. 74 
2,194,314.82 

1894 

$1,502,975.59 
2. 652. 279. 61 

1891     

1895 

1892 

1896 

2,807,019.10 

1893 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  volume  of  trade  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1896,  is  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1890. 

Trade  generally  in  this  district  is  good  and  the  prices  of  shares,  bonds, 
and  securities  have  advanced  considerably. 

Below  is  a  detailed  statement  of  exports  for  the  year  ended  September 
30,1896: 


Articles. 


SHEFTISLD. 

Animalfl  for  breeding. . 

Dogs 

Anvila 

Combs 

Cutlery 

Edge  and  other  tools . . . 

Ferro-ohrome 

Files 

Glae 

Graining  combs,  stcoL . 

Grl  ndstones 

Hair  aud  fiber 

Horn  pieces 

Horn,  mannfaotares  of. 

India  rubber 

Lace 

Leather  laces 

Magnets 

Machinery 

Measures 

Is  eedlcs  and  pins,  steel 

Oil,  sod 

Platinum  sponge 

Pearl,  manufactures  of. 

Raddle 

Scythes  and  sickles 

Si^-er  and  E.  P.  goods. 
Steel  wire,  sheets,  etc. . 

Steel  axles *... 

Steel  boiler  tubes 

Steel  buflfers 

Steel  cotton  ties 


Value. 


$295.64 

508.40 

2,G86.12 

562.74 

680,284.83 

10, 700. 72 

1, 282, 89 

4,383.68 

21,834.11 

1,063.27 

1,458.14 

8,490.70 

'10, 715. 73 

17, 274. 01 

304.84 

202. 25 

13, 279. 35 

504.61 

13,706.50 

19,238.46 

1,673.96 

1,785.32 

1, 187. 92 

27, 294. 12 

2, 756. 30 

5.061.09 

3, 353. 13 

,465,868.40 

781. 74 

4,935.30 

327.62 

182. 308.  22 


Articles. 


Value. 


SHEFFIELD—  COntioUSd. 


steel  forgi  ngs 

Stoel  rails  and  accessories  . 

Steel  tiros 

Steel  umbrella  ribs 

Steel  wire  rope 

Wines  and  spirits 

Sundries 


Total,  Sheflaeld 

BABMSLEY  AGENOT. 

Bottle  glassware 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goods 

Deadofl 

Glue 

Grease 

Leather  laces 

LI  nen  goods 

Machines  (reimported) 

Machine  teeth 

Paper 

BuDber  rings 

I  Scythe  stones 

'  Skins,  pickled 

I  Steel  wire 

I  Sulphideof  arsenic 

I  Unions  (lineb  and  cotton) . . . 


$1,447.88 

183, 540. 68 

4,992.65 

445. 57 

1,606.83 

879.27 

2,871.46 

2,695.244.50 


Total,  Bamsley. . . 
Total  for  district., 


175.71 

87.72 

187.76 

814.25 

953.92 

40.12 

362.19 

821.70 

392.97 

67.15 

54.28 

80.84 

144.30 

31L0O 

186.02 

899.78 

793.90 


111,  774. 60 


2,807,019.10 


Sheffield,  October  5,  1896. 


Ben,  R.  Bedle,  Consul. 
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OOLLEBBY  EXPLOSIONS  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  South  Wales  coal  field  has  earned  for  itself  uneu viable  notoriety 
in  respect  of  the  appalling  number  of  breadwinners,  who,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  theii-  daily  toil,  have  met  with  death  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  explosion  which,  like  some  all-powerful,  destroying  angel, 
spreads  gloom  wherever  it  goes. 

The  ablest  pens  can  never  describe  the  harrowing  details  of  the 
scenes  which  follow  an  explosion  in  a  colliery  district,  and  the  man  is 
unborn  who  could  not  be  moved  by  the  wails  of  the  widows  and 
orphans.  Early  this  month  (February,  1896)  at  about  5.30  a.  m.  on  a 
Monday  morning  a  dreadful  explosion  occurred  and  ushered  67  lives 
into  eternity.  Had  the  fell  disaster  been  delayed  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  between  1,500  and  2,000  operatives  would  have  descended  .the 
mine,  the  death  roll  of  276  at  a  neighboring  colliery  in  June,  1894, 
would  probably  have  been  dwarfed  in  comparison. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  explosions  and  the  numbers 
of  lives  lost  thereby  that  the  seriousness  of  the  question  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  area  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  these  calamities  occurred  is  somewhat  restricted,  no  mine 
mentioned  being  situate  more  than  a  few  miles  from  any  of  the  others: 


Date  and  name  of  mine. 


1845.  Anga8t2,  Cwmbacb 

1846.  January  14,  Rinca 

1848.  June  21,  Victoria  (Monmouth) 

1849.  Augast  11,  Lletty  Shenkin  ( Aber- 

dare) 

1852.  MaylO,  Dnffryn 

1853.  March  12,  Risca  Vale 

1856.  July  13,  Cymmer 

1858.  October  13,  DuflWn 

1869.  April  5,  Neath  Chain  colliery 

1«60.  December  1,  Risca 

1862.  February  19.  Gethin  (Merthj-r) .... 

1863.  October  17,  Margam 

1863.  December  24,  Maes  teg 

1866.  June  16,  New  Bedwellty  pit  (Tre- 

degar)   

1865.  December  8.  G^tbin 

1865.  December  20,  Upper  Gethin 

1886.  June  16,  New  Bedwellty  pit  (Tre- 
degar)  

1867.  November  8.  Femdale 

1869.  May  23,  Llanerch 

"1869.  June  10,  Ferndale 

1870.  July  23,  Llansamlet 

1871.  February  24,  Pentre 

1871.  October  4,  Gelli  pit  ( Aberdare) 

1872.  January  10,  Oakwood  (Llyuvi  Val- 

1872.  March  2,'  Victoria  -*!!.'-.!"!!!!!!" 

1872.  March8,  Wemfkch , 

1874.  April  5,  Abertlllery 

1874.  July  24,  Charles  pit  (Llanaamlet) . 

1875.  December  4,  Powell  Duffryn  (New 

Tredegar) 


Killed. 


26  I 
35  I 
11  , 

52' 

64  I 

10  I 
114  I 

20 

26  I 
145  I 

47 

89  ' 

14 

36 
36 
30 

25 

178 

7 

60 

19 


Date  and  name  of  mine. 


1875.  December  5,  Llan  colliery  (Pen- 

tyrch) 

1876.  December  18,  AbertiUery , 

1877.  March  8,  Worcester  New  pit  (Swan- 

1878.  SeptemW  2,  Prbace  of  Wales  pit 

(Abercam) 

1878.  September  11,  Abercam 

1879.  January  13,  Dinas 

1879.  Septem'ber  29,  Waunllwyd  (Bbbw 

Vale) 

1880.  July  15,  Risca 

1880.  December  10,  Naval  steam  colliery, 
1882.  January  15,  Risca 

1882.  February  11,  Coedcae 

1883.  February  1,  Coedcae 

1888.  August  21,  Gelli 

1884.  January  16,  Cwmavon 

1884.  January  28,  Penyeraig 

1884.  November  8,  Pochln  colliery  (Tre- 

degur) 

1885.  NavS  colliery 

1885.  December  24,  Mardy 

1887.  February  18,  Ynyshir 

1888.  May  14,  Aber  (Tynewytld) 

1890.  January  24,  Glyn  pit  (Pontypool) . . 

1890.  February  6,  Llanerch 

1890.  M«roh8,  Morfa 

1892.  August  26,  Park  Slip 

1892.  August  12,  Great  Western  colliery 

1894.  June  25,  CiUynydd 

1896.  February  3,  T^orttown 


Killed. 


12 
20 

18 

62 

26S 

3 

84 
119 

96 
4 
0 
5 
4 

10 

11 

14 

14 

81 

87 

6 

5 

176 
87 
70 
58 

276 
57 


This  list  by  no  means  represents  the  total  number  of  fatalities,  but 
thanks  to  stringent  regulations  and  scientific  improvements,  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  accidental  deaths  in  mines  has  decreased  largely 
during  recent  years.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  such  calamities 
usually  take  place  before  the  day  workers,  the  actual  coal  operators, 
descend  the  mine,  the  single  shift  system  being  in  vogue  in  each 
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instance;  the  explanation  of  this  being  that  ^^sqneezing"  takes  place 
to  a  much  greater  extent  during  nighttime,  causing  numerous  falls; 
hence,  gas  oozes  out  in  more  or  less  quantities.  Moreover,  shot  firing 
is  permissible  only  in  the  roof  above  or  the  bottom  below  the  coal,  and 
is  done  by  the  fireman  when  the  fewest  possible  number  of  men  are  in 
the  mine.  Theoretically,  no  miner  enters  his  working  place  until  after 
it  has  been  examined  and  found  safe  by  the  fireman  whose  round  of 
his  district  has  been  completed,  but  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  reg 
ulations  enforced  by  any  Government,  these  gaseous  mines  now  and 
again  seem  to  defy  all  the  resources  of  science  and  legal  enactment 
alike. 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  mining  matters,  extending  over  a 
I)eriod  of  half  a  century,  has  taught  me  that  the  only  man  who  migbt 
have  told  the  true  story  as  to  the  cause  of  an  explosion  has  been 
silenced  forever,  and  was  the  first  killed  by  it.  The  most  exhaustive 
inquiry  results  in  nothing  more  than  that  ^^some  one  has  blundered," 
and  I  am  convinced  that  mining  engineers  and  chemists  have  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  knowledge  as  regards  what  actually  takes 
place  when  an  explosion  occurs  underground.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  all  big  explosions,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  origin  shows 
cleaner  than  other  parts,  and  it  is  surmised  that  a  spark,  say  from  a 
shot,  would  have  caused  a  flame  by  the  ignition  of  gas,  and  that  the 
big  explosion  would  follow  by  the  firing  of  the  coal  dust  throughout 
the  mine. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tylorstown  disaster,  the  impression  of  the  jury 
appears  to  be  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  shot  firing,  as  their  verdict 
given  to-day  is: 

We  are  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  canse  of  the  explosion  'was  the  firing  of  a  shot  in  gas 
in  Daniel  Williams's  road,  in  No.  8  pit,  and  that  the  air  passing  through  the  faces  was 
charged  with  gas  and  probably  came  in  contact  with  the  film  of  gas  in  Daniel  Wil- 
liams's road,  and  the  explosion  was  also  accelerated  by  coal  dnst.  We  also  are  of 
opinion  that  no  one  living  is  responsible  for  the  explosion. 

The  following  riders  were  added : 

We  recommend  that  a  competent  man  be  appointed  to  fire  all  shots — one  in  each 
shift.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  practical  and  competent  ''overman''  be  appointed 
to  have  sole  charge  of  the  night  shift  in  each  pit.  We  were  surprised  to  nDderstand 
by  the  evidence  given  that  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  have  not  made  a  thorough  ami 
systematic  inspection  of  the  No.  8  pit  during  the  past  fifteen  months ;  and  we  also 
recommend  that  practical  workingmen  be  appointed  as  assistant  inspectors  of  mines. 

It  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  the  body  of  a  fireman, 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  shot  firing  devolved,  was  found  in  a  "  stall"  or 
room,  described  above  as  "Daniel  Williams's,"  in  which  a  shot  was  to 
have  been  fired,  the  explosive  being  a  charge  of  bellite. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  inadequaey  of  the  present 
system  of  inspection,  as  it  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  few  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  mines 
in  their  district,  and  every  inquiry  into  mining  disasters  in  South  Wales 
has  pointed  to  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  more  independent 
inspection  by  practical  men.  It  is  therefore  the  popular  feeling  among 
the  miners  generally  that  a  real  grievance  and  danger  would  be  removed 
by  the  appointment  of  practical  working  miners  as  assistant  inspectors; 
and,  although  the  present  home  secretary  in  reply  to  a  Parliamentary 
question  on  the  subject  a  few  days  since,  refus^'to  promise  that  this 
innovation  would  be  brought  about,  I  dare  say  that  the  question  is 
really  only  a  matter  of  time,  since  the  example  was  set  by  the  former 
home  secretary  of  employing  practical  workmen  as  assistant  inspectors 
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nnder  the  factory  act.  It  was  thought  some  years  ago,  when  the  system 
of  special  inspection  by  what  is  termed  the  "workmen's  committee" 
was  introduced,  that  the  miners  themselves  would,  in  their  own  interests, 
make  periodical  examinations  of  so  thorough  a  nature  that  the  dangers 
of  explosions  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  but  exx>erience  has 
taught  the  utter  futility  of  the  scheme  in  many  instances. 

I  note  that  occasionally  the  attention  of  the  management  is  directed 
by  such  ^^committee"  to  the  need  of  certain  steps  being  taken,  but  after 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  holocaust  at  Gilfynydd 
(a  dozen  miles  from  Cardiff)  in  1894,  the  jury  declared  that  the  inspec- 
tions made  by  the  workmen's  representatives  were  "worthless.''  It  is 
said  that  the  men  run  the  risk  of  being  victimized  if  they  make  them- 
selves unpleasant  to  the  management,  and  that  there  are  many  ways 
whereby  indirectly  the  workmen's  inspector,  who  should  act  consistently 
in  the  protection  of  his  own  and  his  fellow-workmen's  lives,  could  be 
made  to  feel  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  was  objectionable;  whereas 
men  who  inspect  on  behalf  of  the  operatives  should  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  management,  having  no  fear  and  expecting  no  favor.  The 
weakness  of  the  present  system,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact  that  men 
chosen  for  one  day  in  a  month  to  serve  their  fellows  are  the  employees 
of  the  management  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  although, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  undoubtedly  are  so,  yet  the  carelessness  of  one  will  suffice  to  spoil 
the  system.  For  instance,  on  several  occasions,  it  has  transpired  in 
evidence  that  a  workman  has  been  aware  of  shot  firing  taking  place  in 
his  own  "stall"  under  the  most  dangerous  conditions,  yet  has  not 
remonstrated  with  the  fireman  responsible  for  thus  contravening  the 
mine's  regulations,  nor  complained  to  anybody  else.  The  popular  con- 
tention, therefore,  is  that  inspectors  from  among  the  operatives  should 
be  chosen  as  assistants  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  and  be  constantly 
employed  in  frequent  examinations  within  a  given  area,  and  to  devote 
extra  attention  to  the  fiery  seams  in  which  the  explosions  usually  occur. 
Times  out  of  number  has  attention  been  drawn  to  the  need  of  more 
thorough  and  frequent  examination  being  made  by  the  official  inspect- 
ors, and  the  Government  department  of  the  home  office  granted  two 
additional  qualified  inspectors  last  year,  thus  raising  the  total  number 
for  the  district  to  five. 

An  element  of  danger  in  shot  firing  is  the  liability  of  the  sputtering 
of  a  fuse  igniting  gas,  and  it  seems  safer,  therefore,  that  the  firing  should 
be  done  by  means  of  an  "  electric  gas-proof  magneto  battery,"  as  it  is 
clainied  that  the  spark  from  the  battery  can  not  possibly  come  into 
contact  with  the  air.  It  certainly  does  seem  incongruous  to  fire  safety 
explosives  by  means  of  the  old  time-fuse,  which  is  liable  to  squib  and 
sputter,  and  I  presume  that  its  continuance  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  evidence  brought  before  the  royal  commission  on  mines  of  1892 
showed  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  whether  or 
not  coal  dust  is  in  itself  an  explosive  agent.  One  exx>ert,  Mr.  Donald 
IStuart,  made  a  special  study  of  the  features  of  an  explosion  which 
occurred  last  year  at  the  Oamerton  collieries,  Somersetshire  (on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Cardiff),  in  a  nongaseous  mine, 
and,  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  examination,  he  contends  that  some- 
thing less  than  a  blownout  shot  will  suffice  to  set  up  physical  and 
chemical  activities  in  the  coal  dust  of  the  mine,  viz,  an  explosive  charge 
which,  upon  ignition,  has  a  store  of  heat  energy  unexpended,  after  rup- 
turing the  coal  or  strata,  provided  the  heated  products  be  immediately 
brought,  in  their  concentrated  condition,  into  contact  with  coal  dust 
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^If  tbose  products,"  he  says,  <<are  aeatrtered  la  planes  of  rupture,  so 
that  their  propulsive  energy  is  exp^ided  and  their  temperature  reduced, 
they  become  harmless;  but  if  they  are  projected  into  coal  dust  with 
their  energy  and  heat  unexpended,  chemical  actiyities  are  inevitable. 
A  shot  in  which  the  explosive  is  only  partly  expended  in  breaking  down 
the  resistances  of  the  strata  is  therefiNre  partially  blown  out;  but  the 
point  at  which  danger  arises  by  the  partial  employment  only  of  the 
energies  of  the  Hred  explosive,  when  the  products  retain  a  potency  for 
originating  dangerous  activities  in  coal  dast,  is  undeterminable.  The 
shot  at  Gamerton  was  only  partially  blown  out;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls 
of  the  hole  were  fractured  and  the  products  were  projected  through  the 
area  of  rupture  into  the  coal  dust;  there&re,  upon  that  important  fact, 
the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  a  grave  danger  may  arise  from  a 
partially  blown-out  shot.  The  cireomstance  that  gunpowder  was  the 
explosive  agent  in  originating  the  Gamerton  explosion  must  complete 
the  evidence  for  the  necessity  of  the  rigcMrous  employment  of  most  care- 
ful precautions  where  its  use  is  resort^  to  in  dry  and  dusty  places  in 
coal  mines.  In  the  character  of  its  products,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
dangerous  element  in  the  heat,  of  which  its  gaseous  and  solid  products 
are  the  vehicles.  •  •  •  Any  explosive  yielding  gaseous  and  solid 
products,  or  gaseous  products  alone,  would  effect  identical  results  with 
those  caused  by  gunpowder  if  its  explosion  afforded  an  equally  effect- 
ive source  of  heat.  The  precaution  of  watering  the  coal  dust  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  shot  before  firing  is  probably  the  most  effective  that  is 
known  at  the  present  time.  This  process,  however,  must  be  effectively 
done.  If  the  surface  of  the  dust  be  made  simply  damp,  the  danger 
would  probably  remain.  The  highly  heated  products  of  an  explosive 
would  instantly  vaporize  the  wat^  in  that  damp  sur&ce  and  set  up 
distillatory  action  in  the  coal  dust." 

It  has  for  many  years  been  known  to  mining  engineers  that  the  fine 
dust  which  abounds  in  deep  mines  is  inflammable,  and  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  system  of  watering  the  mines  was  introducedL  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Martin,  of  the 
Dowlais  collieries.  A  Mr.  Galloway,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  which  proved 
to  a  demonstration  that  coal  dust  is  inflammable,  and  the  system  of 
laying  down  water  pipes  soon  became  general  and  made  compulsory 
by  act  of  Parliament.  The  pipes  have  small  holes  through  which  the 
water  issues  in  fine  sprays  at  intervals  along  the  ^'levels,"  or  main 
roads;  casks  being  taken  into  the  '^ headings"  and  out-of-the-way 
places  generally,  and  whenever  shot  firing  is  resorted  to,  the  dust  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  wat^  from  the  casks 
or  barrels.  Ventilation  of  mines  has  become  quite  an  art,  and  by  means 
of  a  fan,  which  usually  draws  about  260,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  min- 
ute, air  is  forced  into  all  parts  of  the  workings,  and  the  most  violent 
"blower"  of  gas  can  be  diluted. 

One  would  imagine  that,  with  ample  ventilation  and  saturated  dust, 
explosions  would  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  the  impossible,  but  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  familiarity  with  danger  breeds  contempt  of  it, 
and  that  the  recklessness  of  any  one  man  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  mine  and  all  the  lives  in  it,  the  xK>ssibility  of  a  disaster  will  idways 
remain  in  the  best-regulated  mines. 

Sparks  are  sometimes  produced  accidentally,  and  always  in  shot  fir- 
ing by  fuse,  and  so  long  as  sparks  are  possible  will  the  danger  remain. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  an  explosion  does  take  place,  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  the  ventilating  air  the  bigger  the  catastrophe  which 
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foUowB.  beoaase  ibe  explonon  extends  itself  with  tpemendoas  force 
tfarongnoat  all  the  workings,  leaying  in  its  train  the  deadly  *<after- 
damp"  (carbonic  oxide),  to  which  most  of  the  fatalities  are  attributed. 
The  N^orth  <rf  Dngland  Instltate  of  Mining  Engineers  recently 
appointed  a  <<flameless  explosiv^es  committee,^  which  recorded  experi- 
ments condncted  in  mixtures  of  coal  dust  and  air  and  mixtures  of  coal 
dnst,  air,  an&  pit  gas.  The  explosives  tested  were  bellite,  seenrite, 
ammcmite,  robwrite,  oarbonite,  ardeer  powder,  and  westfalit.  Their 
report  was  presented  last  week,  and  I  beg  to  submit  an  extract: 

li'ormer  opinion  favored  the  idea  that  before  an  ignition  conld  take  place,  the  dnst 
mnst  be  in  such  large  qnantities  that  its  pre«eno6  would  preclude  the  practical 
working  of  the  mine.  This  theory  hae  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  recent 
experimenta  have  demonstrated  that  ignitions  can  be  obtained  by  blasting  powder 
when  only  a  small  quantity  of  dust  is  in  suspension  at  the  moment  of  £^ng  the 
shot.  This  fact  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  the  committee.  The  pos- 
sibility of  danger  in  mines  resulting  f^om  the  use  of  blasting  powder  being  eetab- 
litthed,  led  to  the  stringent  clauses  in  the  coal  mines  regulation  act  of  1887,  where  it 
is  enacted  that  in  a  gaseous  or  dusty  mine  an  mcploeive  which  can  not  ignite  eas  or 
coal  dnst  may  only  oe  employed.  All  explosives  considered  to  comply  with  this 
clause  were  experimented  upon  by  the  committee.  The  Austrian  and  French  com- 
missions proved  that  dynamite  In  its  many  forms  and  other  high  exnlosives  readily' 
ignited  gas  and  coal  dust,  and,  consequantly.  they  were  not  used  in  these  experi- 
ments. Experiments  were  made  with  quantities  of  dust  varying  from  16  pounds  to 
one-half  pound.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  dust  was  ignited  by  the  powder  shot, 
half-pound  being  as  readily  ignited  as  4  or  16  ]>ounds  of  dust.  The  propagation  of 
a  dust  ignition  was  not  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the  committee,  its  duties 
being  to  ascertain  the  possioility  of  auy  or  of  all  the  safety  explosives  causing  an 
ignition  of  dust.  The  eonclusions  deduced  from  these  experiments  with  coal  dust 
are  as  follows :  (1)  The  high  explosives  (ammonite,  ardeer  powder,  bellite,  carbonite, 
roburite,  securite,  and  westfalit)  are  less  liable  than  blasting  powder  to  ignite  mix- 
tures of  air  and  «o»l  dust,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  fire  damp.  These  explo- 
sives can  not  be  relied  upon  as  insuring  absolute  sirfety.  (2)  The  experiments  have 
shown  that  ignitions  of  mixtures  of  air  and  coal  dust,  with  or  without  the  presence 
of  fire  damp,  can  be  obtained  when  there  is  present  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  coal 
dust  than  has  been  previously  supposed  to  be  necessary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  are'  now  concluded.  The  results  of  the  inquiry 
point  very  conclusively  to  the  unr^aMUty  of  aU  the  safety  explosives.  Contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  when  these  experiments  were  commenced,  it  is 
proved  that  no  explosive  is  flameless^  and  that  all  are  capable  of  igniting  gaseous 
or  coal-dust  mixtures.  Many  varieties  of  coal  dust  have  not  yet  been  tested,  and 
little  is  known  about  the  propagation  of  eoal-dust  ignitions.  By  means  of  a  con- 
stant current  of  air  and  com.  dust,  many  interesting  «x]periments  might  be  made  and 
much  useful  knowledge  gained.  The  lengthy  series  of  experiments  which  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  committee  since  March,  1892,  appear  to  establish  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  That  high  explosives  (ammonite,  ardeer  powder,  bellite,  carbonite,  roburite, 
securite,  and  westtalit)  on  detonation  produce  evident  flame. 

2.  The  high  explosives  are  liable  to  ignite  inflammable  mixtures  of  air  and  fire 
damp,  or  air  and  coal  dust,  or  air,  fire  damp,  and  coal  dnst,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
relied  upon  as  insuring  absolute  safety  when  used  in  places  where  such  mixtures 
are  present. 

3.  The  explosives  are  less  liable  than  blasting  powdei  to  ignite  inflammable  mix- 
tures of  air  and  fire  damp,  air  and  coal  dust,  and  air,  fire  damp,  and  coal  dust. 

4.  The  experiments  have  shown  that  ignitions  of  mixtures  of  air  and  coal  dust, 
with  or  without  the  ]>resence  of  fire  damp,  can  be  obtained  when  there  is  present  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  coal  dust  tnan  has  been  previously  supposed  to  be 
necessary. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  similar  examinations  of  the  working  places  and  precautions 
which  are  in  force  in  mines  where  blasting  powder  is  used  should  be  rigi^y  observed 
when  a  high  explosive  is  employed. 

6.  In  selecting  a  hi^h  explosive  for  use  in  a  mine^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  risk  of  explosion  is  only  lessened,  and  not  abolished  by  its  use. 

7*  In  view  of  the  changes  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  proportions  and  constit- 
uents of  high  explosives,  it  is  desirable  that  the  name  of  the  explosive  should  be 
printed  on  the  wrapper  of  each  cartridge,  and  that  the  date  of  manufacture  and  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  explosive  should  be 
printed  on  the  case  of  each  packet  of  cartridges. 
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8.  Afl  these  ezploBivea  alter  in  cliaracter  if  impropcKrly  kept,  it  ia  neoeesary  that 
ever^  care  shoula  be  taken  in  the  storage  to  insure  their  being  maintained  in  good 
condition. 

The  area  of  the  South  Wales  coal  field  is  about  1,000  square  miles  iu 
extent,  and  the  fiery  seams  are  in  the  deep  measures  toward  the  center 
of  the  steam-coal  basin,  one  mine  recently  sunk  having  a  depth  of  750 
yards.  The  upper  measures  consist  of  bituminous  coal  (albo  anthracite 
in  the  western  part  of  the  coal  field),  whence  what  gas  appears  per- 
colates through  the  strata,  so  that  naked  lights  are  in  use,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  steam  coal  (which  is  semibituminous) 
around  the  edge  of  the  basin  in  certain  instances.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  steam  coal  is  so  gaseous,  and  especially  in  the  deeper  mines,  that 
safety  lamps  have  necessarily  to  be  used,  and  the  men  are  forbidden  to 
use  any  other  light  under  any  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  is  criminal  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  carry  matches  or  vestas  or  even  a  tobacco  pipe, 
and  occasionally  prosecutions  take  place  in  the  local  police  courts  for 
the  infringement  of  such  regulations.  Moreover,  the  safety  lamp  can 
not  be  opened  by  the  miner  without  cutting  or  breaking  a  leaden  plug, 
so  that  if  by  any  means  that  were  done,  the  lampmau  at  the  mouth  of 
the  colliery  would  detect  it  and  report  the  circumstance.  The  lamp 
is  numbered  and  handed  out  ready  trimmed  before  the  miner  descends, 
and  by  this  means,  it  is  ascertainable  how  many  and  what  workmen 
have  descended  the  mine.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  safety  lamp  since  its  invention  by  Davy,  the  one  generally  in  use 
being  the  Oambrian  lamp,  which  is  aJso  used  in  the  gaseous  mines  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  may  here  describe  a  new  lock  for  safety  lamps  invented  by  a  Mr. 
J.  W.  Davidson.  This  lock  is  a  hinged  lever  lock,  and  consists  out- 
wardly of  two  parts  which  form  the  case,  the  back  part  being  either 
cast  on  the  lamp  or  soldered  on  above  tne  oil  vessel,  while  the  front 
part  is  fastened  to  the  back  part  by  two  ordinary  screws  put  in  from 
behind,  which  screw  into  lugs  on  the  inside  of  the  front  portion  of 
the  case.  Between  the  place  where  the  connection  to  the  lamp  is  made 
and  the  case  containing  the  lock,  there  is  a  hinge  which  aUows  the 
lower  part  to  be  raised  or  lowered  when  locking  or  unlocking.  In  the 
front  of  the  case,  there  is  an  ordinary-shaped  key  hole  over  which  is  a 
cover  made  to  close  by  a  spring,  and  which  will  keep  out  any  dust. 
Below  the  case,  the  outside  parts  of  the  back  plate  are  extended,  leav 
ing  an  open  space  between,  and  this  comes  over  a  smaU  lug  cast  on  the 
oil  vessel  of  the  lamp.  This  lug  has  a  groove  in  it  into  which  the  bolt 
goes  when  the  lamp  is  locked,  and  the  extended  parts  of  the  back  of 
the  case  prevent  the  lamp  being  turned  either  way.  The  advantages 
claimed  are  that  only  the  right  key  will  open  the  lock,  which  is  practi- 
cally unpickable. 

Anthony  Howells,  Consul. 

Cabdipf,  February  27 j  1896. 
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Whisky 

Woolens 

Sandriea 


BIBMINOHAM. 


Animals 

Anvils 

Bedsteads 

Buttons 

Chains 

Chemicals 

Cotton  goods 

Cycle  parts 

Eiarth  en  ware 

Fancy  goods 

Glass 

Glue 

Guns  and  gun  materials. 

Hardware 

Hoes 

Metal  sheathing 

Nickel 

Pens  and  tips 

Phosphorus 

Saddlery 

Shells.. 

Skins 

Steel  and  iron , 

Steel  tubes 

Webs 

Sundries 


19,700.33 


$6,686.00 


$6,902.06 
486.65 


$7,978.01         $31,?62.29 
486.65 


9,700.33 


6,686.00 


L70 


7, 973. 91 


210, 

5, 

121, 

32, 

2,014, 


617.25 
826.78 
880.14 
161.84 
815.67 
827.30 


8. 

7, 

44, 

103, 

8, 

4, 


126.29 
861.30 
821. 81 
536. 91 
310. 14 
904.30 
205.49 


243.966.58 

3, 124. 79 

124.321.47 

14,969.14 

1,900,943.60 

517.06 

2,230.49 

3,356.24 

1,275.26 

46, 359. 13 

126, 132. 48 

U,  175. 35 

526.96 

S.  641. 15 


351,224.05 

1,836.48 

110,643.64 

12,692.64 

1,846,071.49 

2, 196. 33 

270.93 

704.01 

1, 498. 82 

55, 341. 34 

200,045.08 

7, 178. 20 

267.52 

7,343.65 


163,465.52 

.   2,973.54 

42, 917. 70 

47,945.68 

1,^292,131.37 

818.96 


2, 643. 90 
3, 835. 56 
44.000.27 
106,808.25 
4, 849. 90 
2, 129. 58 
7,870.18 


Total 2,557,895.22 


2,498,538.09 


2,597,314.18 


1, 722, 390.-40 


10, 

37, 

2, 

2, 

60, 

2, 

33, 

10, 

75, 


966.73 
194.17 
905.76 
311. 46 
948.60 
486.98 
378.60 
790. 18 
747.88 
380.81 


2,168.40 
8, 742. 26 

87,339.47 
9,182.48 
2,885.06 

77,473.46 
5, 887. 15 

57, 590. 01 
7,925.06 

74,024.21 

28, 214. 88 


146.00 
15,765.93 
15, 128. 97 

7.734.74 

4, 375. 86 
88, 169. 20 

8, 180. 22 
82.484.46 

1,446.44 
66,046.90 
16,815.30 


219. 00 
14,046.74 
11,558.92 

8, 325. 12 

1, 799. 73 
66,674.03 

8, 190. 44 
60, 620. 53 

3,607.46 
73, 517. 10 
26,  531. 12 


31,748.94 


969, 273. 40 

13,761.59 

399,762.96 

107,760.30 

7,062,962.12 

4,359.65 

2, 501. 42 

9, 829. 44 

14,470.93 

190, 522. 55 

536,522.72 

27,513.59 

6,828.36 

25,060.47 


9,371,138.49 


2,533.40 
49, 521. 66 

101, 221.  r^ 
28,148.10 
11,372.11 

243,265.29 
14,694.79 

224,078.60 
23,866.94 

289,336.09 
93,941.11 


Total. 


BRADFORD. 


15, 
60, 


283.31 
031.92 


7. 
10, 
30, 

3. 
45, 

1, 

6, 
21, 


111.  12 
560.30 
226.20 
316.43 
593.81 
594.26 
196.64 
189.14 
139.82 
4,269.38 
1,618.20 


15,321.40 
41,339.66 
2,644.80 
16, 832. 54 
12,907.42 
32,860.20 
4,058.35 
67,067.62 
2,757.40 
6,097.00 
9, 074. 94 
252,651.58 
1,105.54 
8,184.11 


9,122.76 
51,856.26 

1,372.10 
10,592.96 

8^177.96 
26,177.74 

7,227.34 
61,829.99 


9,296.43 

46,863.02 

235.14 

9,228.84 
11, 205. 60 
80,537.22 

0,840.60 
71, 266. 32 

2,845.44 


8, 830. 91 

231,200.36 

384.94 

5,862.07 


13, 139. 04 

130, 253. 84 

162.72 

.    10,396.68 


48,973.90 

200,090.86 

4,252.04 

43,265.45 

42,851.28 

118,801.36 

25,342.72 

245,757.74 

7, 197. 10 

12,293.64 

51,734.03 

746, 245. 10 

5,922.58 

21, 061. 06 


Alpacft. 

Bristles 

Camers  hair  tops  and  noils 

Card  clothing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Casnmere  carding 

Chemicals 

Cotton 

Cotton  goods 

Cow  and  calf  hair 

Furniture 

Grease,  etc 

Haircloths 

Hardware 

Hemp  bagging 

Household  eneots 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Lanterns  and  slides 

Laps 


596, 196. 70 


1,929.82 


2, 
39, 

89, 


824.72 
861.20 
280.37 


779, 736. 80 


9,500.50 

734.84 

17,973.77 

42,413.15 

16, 154. 50 


672,879,40 


605,451.08     2,655,762.48 


5,85L50 


2,704.87 
55, 161. 92 
67,908.06 


224. 
2, 


18, 


971.53 
870.66 
994.87 
295.52 
93.20 
838.56 
470. 13 


173.22 


772.00 


25.838.48 

15, 449. 88 

179.83 

1,576.34 


244.404.60 
8, 671. 72 


284,966.00 
956.83 


153, 387. 
264. 


2,995.10 


43, 

7. 


984.38 
131.57 


8, 735. 81 
7,813.88 

589.58 
9, 078. 20 

194.67 
59, 387. 13 
2, 469. 38 


3,850.67 
182.48 


6,562. 
1,035. 


7,705.00 


7,249.87 


9,099.68 


12,672.57 


37,006.87 
1,393.88 

14, 661. 13 
9,848.21 


35.614. 

121. 

8,025. 

12,127. 

Digitized  by 
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55 
93 


17,28L82 

734.84 

23,502.86 

163,274.75 

188,792.80 

179.33 

3, 493. 09 

17, 870. 66 

907, 753. 17 

12,188.67 

93.20 

21,487.74 

27,502.29 

589.58 

27,028.17 

194.67 

175,991.36 

11, 116. 38 

22,677.06 

43,742,90 
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COMMERCIAL   RBLATIONS. 


Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  ike  9ever€il  ooneulates  and  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdwn  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  15^5— Continued. 


Artioles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  80, 1896.    Deo.  31, 1885.   Mar.  31, 1896.  June  80, 1896. 


Total. 


BBADFOBD— oontiiiued. 


Machinery 

Miscellaneons 

Moliair  goat's  hair 

Mohair  waste 

Noils 

Oilcake 

PaintiDgs 

Paper 

PlanU 

Bags 

Ready-made  clothing  — 

Kovings 

Scientmc  instniments — 

Shawls,  etc 

Shoddy 

Silk  goods 

Silk  waste 

Skins 

Statnary 

Stone 

Stuff  goods 

Tape,  braid,  etc 

Tapestry,  damasks,  etc  . . 

Tops 

Waste  (worsted) 

Wines  and  spirits 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  coatings 

Yams: 

Silk 

Worsted  and  mohair . 

Other 


$61,187.88 

551.63 

45, 150. 18 


86,612.46 
1,469.46 


$128,738.55 
63.26 
9,554.07 
2, 959. 70 
18,401.30 
2,536.25 


$182, 373. 82 

554.31 

46,201.86 


$75,546.15 

637.40 

7,194.70 


1,724.56 
■16,958.' io" 


695.2 


28,570.61 
2,407.67 
8, 585. 24 
1, 959. 50 


7, 719. 93 
2,911.80 


2,075.12 


3,052.11 
2.919.90 
8, 286. 10 
1, 674. 58 
47, 895. 15 
1,840.00 


9,664.48 
12.17 


450.92 

101.60 

3,934.68 


1,444.25 


2,934.85 


27,164.82 

1,830.83 

312.05 


35,627.36 

433.56 

812.06 

73.90 


1,431.72 

1.192.40 

11,365.35 

5,648.26 


1,711,627.65 

984.00 

2,206.87 

64,587.05 

40.516.45 


,  0S8, 057. 51 

809, 969. 30 

1,241.418.80 

65,262.70 
167, 537. 50 
25,705.80 


2,418,844.90 

2,923.60 

1, 667. 10 

18.  HI.  95 

46, 271. 85 

73.90 

700, 517. 85 

497, 837. 40 

2,282.469.50 

78. 790. 85 
89,440.60 
21,754.70 


2,084,239.28 

2,789.87 

4,336.63 

23,556.60 

112. 699. 85 

88.47 

562, 965. 00 

659,184.95 

1,688,18L1C 

115,750.85 
58.920.45 
12,986.05 


507.00 
917,142.95 
1,480.37 
2,447.67 
2, 195. 52 
6,741.72 


110, 739. 17 
388,726.60 
641,208.85 

75,942.15 
16,868.86 
2,112.00 


Totals. 


7, 880, 846. 05 


6,775,466.80 


6,131,a'>5.80     2,456,696.36  28,244,764.00 


CABDIFT. 

Coal 

Coke 

Roils 

Rope... 

Ships' stores 


22, 398. 55 


12,707.95 

6, 676. 43 

277.28 


5, 571. 77 
4, 857. 00 


878.16 


Total. 


22,893.55 


20,539.82 


10, 108. 77 


DUBLIN. 

Ale,  beer,  ginger  ale,  etc 

Animals 

Bags  and  burlaps  (United  States 

returned) 

Books 

Carriages 

Feathers 

(ilue 

Ham  ess  and  saddlery 

Hosiery 

Leather 

Linen 

Maize,  roast 

Malt 

Marble 

Miscellaneous 

Oatmeal 

Paintings  and  drawings 

Personal  effects 

Poplins 

Sausage  casings 

Silverware 

Skins 

Sticks  (rough  ftirze) 

Tiree,  rubber 

Wines  and  spirits 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Waste  paper 


201,522.73 


729.97 

268.52 

1.249.14 

6,888.63 


2, 046. 97 
629.72 


587.46 


246.80 


486.65 
2,182.44 


4,315.20 


474.09 
6,003.24 


1,526.41 


Total. 


227,652.97 


182,828.51 
2,433.25 


105,088.27 


222.76 

183.22 

903.50 

1,836.87 


292.79 
206.66 
468.64 
496.50 
2,898.58 


1, 975. 06 


176.40 

1, 417. 44 

230.43 


260.35 
864.29 
423.18 


3,987.26 
1,946.00 


1,893.28 

2,390.00 

174.88 

26,777.88 

1,222.82 


272.88 
2,082.20 


14, 652. 17 
350.97 


1, 619. 57 

'o.'iss'si 


9,170.81 


686.40 
663.42 

130,062.41 


$447,705.40 

1, 806. 60 

108,100.81 

2,050.70 

01,304.30 

0,325.18 

8,685.24 

4,830.86 

101.60 

26,632.28 

12.17 

8,052.11 

2,019.90 

9,096.92 

2,866.96 

121.052.18 

0,752.64 

087.86 

73.00 

607.00 

8,131,864.78 

8,177.84 

10,058.07 

08,451.12 

205,229.87 

157.87 

2,462,270.03 

2,355,738.25 

6,733,227.80 

325,746.05 
832,766.00 
62, 618. 06 


3,460.00 
"2.341*75 


40.863.27 
14,483.48 

277.28 
2,341.75 

878.10 


5, 801. 75 


58,843.80 


135, 107. 56 
202.60 


1, 518. 06 
158.40 
305.24 


100.85 

116.80 

864.20 

6,4&L88 


1,636.66 


874.72 
1,700.88 
1.016.42 
82.07 
8.938.94 
1,198.24 

162.64 
8, 618. 62 


444.00 


158,088.11 


624,542.14 
2,433.25 

585.39 
1.159.30 

005.38 
2.C40.14 
12,141.64 

158.40 
2, 352. 21 

629.72 

100.85 
2,030.67 
1,728.58 
5.874.51 

423.20 
7,041.25 
2,177.08 

66L87 
8,376.04 
8,671.06 

267.80 
86,061.07 
4,036.68 

026.78 
82,750.85 

856.07 
2,606.81 

663.48 

756,780.30 
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SaipariB  deoUredfar  ihe  United  States  at  ik€  Bweral  otmsulateB  and  agmoiea  in  the  Umied 
Kingdom  dwring  the  year  ended  June  80,  i^90— Oontinned. 


Axtlclee. 


OALASHKUB. 

Animals  for  breedlag  (dogs) . . . 

FiHhinff  tackle 

Hoasebold  eflfeoto 

Machinery 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods.... 
Yam 


Total. 


Beer 

Books 

Cotton  in  bales 

CotUm  goods 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rngs. . . 

Chemioals 

Coal 

Coal  tar  and  coal-tar  pitch  .... 

Dogs 

Fire-clay  goods 

Fishing  gat 

Flax 

Furs 

Gam  and  paints 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hats  and  caps 

Hemp  and  jute  goods 

Herrings 

Hides  and  skins 

Horses 

Iron  (pig) 

Lace  cnrtainn  and  nets 

Laces  and  trimmings 

Linen  goods 

Macliinery  and  ironware 

Muslins 

Paper  and  paper  stock 

Paper  hangings 

Printed  paper 

Ponies 

Potatoes,  seeds,  and  fruits 

Provisions^ 

Bags  (oldandnew) 

Shawls 

Silk  goods 

Steef. 

Stone  and  stoneware 

Tapestry  and  chenille  goods 

Tobacco  pii>es  (clay) , 

Thread....^. 

Union  goods  (cotton  and  woolen) 

Whisky 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wire  goods 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Tots! 

Total  preceding  year. . 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


HTTDDBBaFZKLD. 


Card  clothing 

Carpet  waste  and  carpet  yams. 

Chemicals  and  dyes 

Clooks  (antique) 

Corduroys  and  fustians 

Cotton  cloth 

Cottons,  sewing 

Cotton  velvet  and  velveteens  . . 
FoUersenth.. 


Quarter  ending-— 


Sept.  30, 1895.   Dec  81, 1895.   Mar.  31, 1896.  June  30, 1896. 


$136.26 


64,821.86 
154.63 


65, 112. 75 


1,096.44 
10,061.07 


164,418.06 

65,433.48 

163, 273. 67 

10, 746. 79 

15.898.06 

375.00 

6,940.34 

4, 152. 83 

45,458.42 

0,080.83 

8,685.83 

475.68 

12,471.96 

11, 507. 04 

104.833.90 

43,837.14 


4,795.81 
83,983.81 

6,112.65 

3,844.31 

40,621.88 

22,087.77 

11,222.21 

173.42 

3,073.16 
50.00 


71, 597. 19 

3,822.92 

7, 965. 95 

15,618.81 

41,990.46 

4, 777. 06 

7,243.58 

6, 727. 04 

78,075.30 

84,918.24 

14,908.20 

1, 092. 14 

568.56 

66,520.89 

46,336.22 

01, 044. 11 


1,286,800.84 
954.953.58 


831,847.20 


12,904.12 


44, 356.  U 


3,062.12 
1,422.41 
28,283.44 
2, 270, 58 
5,686.67 


$97.33 


72,822.68 


72, 920, 01 


1,116.62 

6,271.83 

1,463.89 

343,039.40 

18,876.74 

119,138.20 

5, 091. 50 

12.282.81 

35.00 

4,004.05 

5,000.97 

46, 207. 49 
5,368.65 
9,230.85 
2, 356. 01 
7, 744. 39 
1,459.33 

05, 342. 06 

11, 816. 92 

750.00 

5,172.69 

18,800.36 


12, 177. 20 

23, 216. 77 

107, 888. 40 

10, 299. 09 

1, 950. 08 

1.050.91 


21, 720. 10 
69,641.76 

8,607.12 

1,409.13 
22, 745. 20 
50, 130. 60 

5,259.41 
168.58 
12, 006. 72 
61,263.13 
130,925.97 
30, 576. 98 

5, 573. 50 

483.50 

04,533.26 

25,917.83 

73,450.91 


1,491,565.41 
1, 528, 615. 61 


$149. 67 


81, 820. 47 


81,070.14 


1,221.20 
8, 745. 16 


267.768.78 

29,808.87 

99, 602. 47 

224.18 

6,274.64 


8, 521. 86 
9, 884. 76 

45,248.00 
6,442.89 

10,523.87 
1,522.43 
1, 757. 10 
4, 142. 69 

35, 726. 60 
1, 995. 62 


10,388.24 
26,450.32 


12,930.54 
16, 641. 13 
170,615.04 
13,052.77 
2,963.44 


200.00 

15,103.42 

111,  798. 20 

3,707.98 

1,054.48 

10,218.60 

13,143.65 

1, 542. 74 

4,454.24 

4, 753. 42 

55,981.47 

141,738.50 

9,594.83 

1,259.31 

2,775.77 

37, 056. 62 

23, 501. 84 

17, 063. 61 


1,237,400.76 
1,511,973.28 


37,050.20         274,572.52 


22, 878. 17 

7,716.54 

70, 955. 25 


2,962.43 
2, 724. 50 
31,317.71 
4, 615. 90 
6,858.08 


37, 612. 00 

4, 114. 78 

72,009.24 

159.66 

3, 104. 48 

2, 986.  74 

31,801.60 

199.93 

2,640.56 


$12604. 


609.07 
84,898.89 


85,724.00 


637.81 
13,960.00 


103,276.79 
6,936.77 

66,635.34 
5,646.50 

14,434.52 

90.00 

4.522.35 

4,382.42 

50,428.28 
6. 294. 07 

11, 960. 54 

325. 20 

1, 849. 57 

1, 192. 25 

16, 820. 12 
6,403.12 


57,195.66 
14, 963. 15 


7,573.04 
24, 178. 37 
13,730.57 
12, 148. 00 
292.45 


5, 909. 17 
39, 646. 17 
5, 083. 79 
4, 456. 13 
5, 791. 61 


2, 612. 86 
452. 10 

6,574.48 
40, 821. 98 
35, 813. 61 

7,878.15 

1, 243. 77 

930. 32 

53,441.09 

17,395.95 

17,595.63 


Total. 


$186.26 
275.71 
07.83 
609.07 
254,308.90 
154.63 


255,726.00 


4,970.57 

34,037.56 

1,463.89 

878,502.08 

111,055.88 

447,648.68 

21,707.92 

48,885.08 

500.00 

18,088.60 

23,420.47 

187,342.19 

27, 185. 94 

40.401.00 

4,670.82 

23.823.02 

18,801.81 

252, 722. 77 

63,052.80 

750.00 

77,652.40 

04, 197. 64 

5, 112. 65 

36,525.00 

104, 658. 15 

814,821.78 

46,722.07 

5,379.80 

4,124.07 

250.00 

42,732.69 

a  292, 683. 82 

21,221.81 

14,865.69 

64,374.81 

105, 264. 71 

14, 192. 07 

12,318.60 

29,061.60 

236,141.88 

843,396.82 

62,058.16 

9, 168. 72 

4,758.17 

251,552.46 

118, 141. 84 

199,154.26 


689,523.80     4,705,290.81 
1,006,586.50     5,002,128.97 


317,062.70 


87,442.28 

1,419.46 

53,112.23 

233.96 

5,441.74 

1,696.91 

54, 186. 98 

39.05 

882.80 


296,888.16 


110,626.57 

13,250.78 

240,431.86 

393.62 

14,570.77 

8,830.56 

145,  .589. 73 

7, 125. 55 

16,667.61 


a  Sugar  valued  at  $268,602.89  is  included  in  this  total. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


£!xporto  declared  for  tht  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  ike  Uniled 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^d&— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending— 


Sept.  30, 1885.   Deo.  31, 1895.   Mar.  31, 1890.  June  30, 1896. 


Total. 


HUDDBBSFIELD— oont'inued. 


Grease  and  oil 

Haircloths 

Linen  and  cotton 

Linen  and  linen  yam 

Machinery 

Mohair  and  cotton 

Mohair,  wool,  and  cotton 

Oil  paintings  and  water-color 

draw  in  gs 

Bugs  andshawls 

Silk  and  cotton 

Silk,  satins,  and  silk  yarn 

Soap 

Stationery 

Stuffo 

Wire 

Wool 

"Woolens 

Wool  and  cotton 

Wool,  cotton,  and  shoddy 

Woolen  rags 

Woolen  thread  waste 

Worsteds 

Worsted  and  cotton 

Worsted,  cotton,  and  shoddj^^. . . 

Worsted,  cotton,  and  silk 

Worsted  wsste 

Worsted  and  silk 

Worste<l  and  woolens 

Worsted  yam 

MiBoellaneoas 


$440.32 
1, 540. 99 
1, 160. 08 
1, 514. 76 
789.85 
90,297.26 
1, 799. 17 

888.34 

2,990.34 

1,807.47 

12,859.61 

37.77 

607.83 

6,080.06 


$1,094.21 


$1,581.73 


$875.48 


1,247.59 
3,858.35 
2, 814. 60 
44,54L51 
19,089.27 


665.89 
2,443.05 
8,880.26 
29,031.14 

659.88 


148.47 

2. 303. 98 

26, 730. 51 

065.18 


52,075.84 

371, 257. 98 

27, 757. 99 

1,963.99 

4, 217. 63 

11,708.42 

010. 545. 56 

1,865.^2 

573.67 

610.38 


4.386.35 

194.86 

6,756.03 

64.23 

4,448.32 

3,805.30 

134.34 

4,961.17 

295,902.58 

28,796.05 


648.03 
8,364.98 


4,834.36 


854.74 
351.62 


641.20 
270.68 


11,004.20 
286,596.59 
68, 138. 38 


2,875.43 

265,893.84 

30,388.65 


6, 460. 77 

12, 134. 70 

430,001.82 

101. 30 

2,924.64 

675.23 


607.30 

4,316.86 

19, 999. 69 

304.40 


119.69 
2,725.92 
0, 852. 61 

337.06 


8,720.74 

29, 193. 56 

472, 000. 64 

2, 970. 89 

3,828.29 

690.98 

1,257.26 

786.13 

2,384.42 

11, 717. 94 


2, 203. 71 
7, 136. 97 
194, 840. 24 
3,374.29 
5,977.28 
482.55 


562.64 
2,  ITi.  04 
8,633.41 

174. 70 


$4,010.74 
1,540.90 
8,082.56 
7,464.63 
9, 788. 10 
190, 600. 42 

22,113.00 

888.34 

7,386.69 

2,650.38 

32, 814. 96 

102.00 

6.552.09 

10, 507. 66 

134.34 

70,916.64 

1,219,650.99 

155,091.07 

1,963.99 

21,611.85 

50. 172. 65 

1. 707, 388. 20 

8,3n.70 

13, 303. 88 

2.459.14 

1,257.26 

2,075.76 

11.598.74 

50,203.55 

816. 16 


Total 1,328,210.16 


1,036,476.17 


1,092,309.83  1      715,049.52 


4,172.646.68 


HULL. 


Alntn  ................. 

Binoxide  of  barium ... 

Blacking  powder 

Carbolic  acid 

Chemicals 

Cliflfstone 

Coal 

Coal-tar  products 

Colors 

Dog  biscuits 

Ebony 

Flax 

Glycerin  (crude) 

Grease 

Hair(cattle) 

Hemp  tow 

Hide  out  tings 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Linseed  oil 

Oranges 

Paints 

Picric  acid 

Printed  paper 

Rape-seed  oil 

Soap 

Stero  plates 

Stove  polish 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. . 

Tar 

Turpentine 

Washing  blue 

Water-color  portraits . 

Wood 

Wood  pulp 

Wool 

Zinc  sheets 


427.46 


35.40 

7,  253. 56 

896.04 


4, 201. 16 


2,513.53 
868.73 


6,  109. 30 

98.70 

596.32 

3, 982. 39 


398.44 

5.825.65 

4, 516. 86 

98.70 


2,222.89 
1, 714. 37 
2,735.09 
8,894.78 
98.70 


427.60 
1,607.16 


6, 422. 73 


5,875.44 
8,235.74 


8,956.01 


0,674.74 


165.64 
1,619.65 


1,942.25 


1,046.25 
2, 151. 59 
3,547.29 


4,325.83 
653.14 


1,643.19 


11,263.77 
1, 156. 29 


975. 49 


Total., 


899.76 

243.33 

3, 653. 21 


146.00 

61.32 

1, 145. 23 


2,871.92 

1, 676. 75 

2,068.24 

4, 349. 67 

1, 059. 38 

414. 76 

487.21 

524.10 

778. 64  I 


5, 336. 87 

6,635.73 

647.78 

1, 456. 17 


763.03 
8.525.98 
3,388.50 

84;i..')8 
2,323.03 
1,306.99 

749.84 


•  1. 


8,273.10 


477.34 
8,324.37 


301.36 


28,013.03 
184.92 


101,142.41 


143.64 

187. 05 

0, 312. 10 

124.03 


199.28 
449.30 


376.62 


71,210.38 


150, 341. 05 


45,789.63  I 


49, 961. 55 


427.46 

2,513.53 

1,296.42 

6,S08.32 

35.40 

16,899.18 

•     8,008.85 

1.1,936.08 

22,756.68 

296.10 

696.32 

13, 276. 27 

6,535.73 

2, 590. 03 

11. 290. 45 

1. 619. 65 

753.03 

12,669.98 

7,870.07 

6,458.11 

17,926.47 

6. 165. 85 

1,164.60 

487.21 

1«499.59 

778.64 

146.00 

61.32 

1, 145. 23 

879.76 

720.67 

20,260.68 

199.28 

894.30 

187.06 

186,844.25 

308.95 


317.  a 


L61 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  Statee  at  the  eeveral  oaneulaies  and  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  189G — Continued. 


Artieles. 


KIDDBBMINBTKB. 


CATpets 

China  and  porcelain. 
Dvegooda 

Bard  ware 

Sauce. 
Skins . 


Snndrie 


Total. 


ChemiealB  and  drestiiffa . 

Confectionery,  etc 

Earthenware  and  bricks. 

Hair,  wool,  etc 

Leather 

Linen8,eto 

Metala,  machinery,  etc. . . 

Skins  and  fars 

Sondries 

Waste  8pim*silk  yam . . . 

Woolens 

Woolens,  worsteds,  etc . . . 
Worsteds 


Total.. 


LHTH. 


AdvertiBiiiff  matter 

Animal  for  oreeding  (dog) . 

Beer,  ale,  and  stoat 

Biscuits 

Books,  printed  sheets,  etc . 

Canvas 

Carpets 

China  ware 

Clocks 

Clothing 

Coal  (cannel) 

Cork  wood  and  corks 

Electrotypes 

Firebricks 

Fish  (cored) 

Fumiture 

Gelatin 

Glassware 

Golf  goods 

Iron,  etc 

Labels 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  . . . 
Liquid  malt  extract 


Maps. 

Medicines,  drugs,  and  chemicals 

Nets 

Oatmeal 

on  (vegetable) 

Paper 

Pai>er  stock 

Perambulator 

Personal  eflfects,  etc 

Pictures 

Printing  iuk,  etc 

Provisions 

Pumice  stone 

Pumps 

Rifle  and  requisites 

Rope 

Rotten  stone 

Rubber  waste 

Sealing  wax 

Shoes 

Show  cards,  etc 

Stained-glass  window 

Stereotype  plates 

Stone 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30, 1886.   Deo.31,lga5.   Mar.31,18M.  June  80, 1806. 


136.536.06 
16, 142. 60 


15,828.17 
12,22L83 

8,562.44 
22,809.90 

7, 766. 86 


119,978.46 


10. 

2, 

10, 

78, 

6, 

1, 

37, 

18, 

6, 

9, 

115, 

3&3, 

171, 


819.07 
632.76 
228.21 
964.06 
243.83 
583.78 
141. 74 
639.42 
972.64 
805.90 
623.34 
132. 76 
666.04 


852,455.70 


2, 212. 69 

695.74 

20,19L61 


2,706.85 
349.76 
48.66 


12, 316. 36 
302.57 


14,328.68 
213. 15 

36, 157. 81 
005.21 
660.85 


416.42 

601.50 

2, 300. 74 

2,188.08 

1,675.07 

156.76 

151.10 

108.11 


747.95 

109.04 

1,722.86 


427.64 
1,484.56 


750.77 
115.94 


481.86 


$18,664.85 
4,(r77.45 
5,942.98 
9,479.54 
3,482.97 
7,427.30 
47,076.08 
8. 036. 96 


104, 788. 13 


7,101.22 
1, 595. 08 
10, 077. 66 
23,734.81 
8,370.52 
6,600.78 
77,383.62 
17,400.06 
4,512.64 


159.083.43 
289,430.22 
187,97L44 


797.441.47 


243.33 

9.73 

5,614.94 

1,315.01 

6,003.16 

633.43 

68.83 

61.34 

131.27 


3, 124. 36 
376.45 


4,923.96 
1,342.30 
84,284.81 
700.04 
1, 150. 81 
3, 237. 76 


132. 71 


3, 767. 68 
4,009.69 
2,054.71 


638.84 
2,431.64 


4,424.80 

1, 733. 08 

481.90 

1,109.48 


898.41 
867' 28" 


$16, 161. 02 
8, 154. 68 
146.96 
4, 113. 90 
6. 158. 28 
5,776.85 
47, 073. 99 
1,926.37 


82,512.06 


6, 316. 61 

1,696.05 

10. 000. 22 

67,272.71 

2,327.67 

8,622.10 

128,407.72 

21,848.96 

8, 654. 52 

4, 295. 18 

148,019.91 

300, 056. 06 

172, 001. 30 


9.01 


5, 518. 14 

351.03 

6,368.80 


992.89 


181. 45 
2,793.53 
4,729.80 
1,814.25 

787.89 
0,751.78 


61,496.96 

661.70 

3, 361. 56 

5,035.22 


2,749.04 
8, 594. 78 
4,838.80 


169.06 

783.32 

4,632.93 


238.46 
259.48 
463.41 
347. 58 
67.19 


713.24 
*i6c."68 


236.75 

114.85  I 

387.86  I 


$4,483.68 
1,048.08 


5,081.64 

1,207.08 

12, 189. 00 

81,700.62 

2,198.24 


57, 999. 14 


Total. 


$74, 846. 11 
25,023.81 
6, 089. 94 
84,503.25 
22, 160. 16 
33,955.56 

148,750.40 
19,948.43 


365, 277. 78 


2,728.71 
2,846.11 
8,073.06 

26, 365. 91 
6,222.81 
2,568.29 

50,588.97 

21,350.25 

4,476.75 

1,073.79 

117,176.72 

200,588.88 

72, 55a  95 


616,62L00 


364.00 


6,451.57 

526.55 

6,256w77 


299.25 


5, 306. 70 
4,302.21 


1, 995. 27 


51, 680. 58 

237.56 

1,039.52 


2, 952. 68 
11, 521. 82 
2, 382. 49 


109.33 
1,491.68 
2,204.34 


2,180.02 
441.15 


7,705.25 
""i43.'86' 


25.966.51 
8,670.00 
38, 470. 03 

196,338.39 
17,164.53 
13, 465. 96 

298, 612. 05 
70, 328. 69 
19,616.55 
15,174.93 

639,003.40 
1,183,207.91 


3,035,207.27 


181. 11 


608.82 

8.73 

18,797.34 

2,888.33 

38,820.34 

533.43 

3.767.67 

401.09 

179.93 

.  480.70 

2, 793. 53 

26,475.90 

6,704.48 

787.89 

27, 999. 69 

1,555.45 

183, 618. 66 

2,504.51 

6, 221. 74 

8,272.98 

416.42 

734.21 

2, 390. 74 

11,657.48 

20, 891. 36 

9,427.76 

151. 10 
386.50 

2, 913. 84 

10,010.86 

109.04 

8,567.04 

2, 434. 56 

1,382.95 

10,646.87 

67.19 

143.86 

713. 24 

393. 41 

106.68 

867.23 

181. 11 
759. 77 
115.94 
236.75 
596.71 

.85 
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MsBparis  deokirtdfor  the  UwUed  States  at  the  several  eonsulates  and  ageneies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  durimg  the  year  ended  Jwne  SO,  I^d^— Continued. 


Artioles. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  80, 1806.  Dec.  81, 1895.    Mar.  81, 1896.  June  80, 1896, 


Total. 


LBTTH— oontinned. 

Stone  Wheels  (grindstones, etc.) 

Tea 

Tobaooo 

Vegetable  and  other  seeds 

TuTcanlte  and  celluloid  goods . . 

Waterproof  goods 

Wines  and  spirits 

Wire,  and  rods,  and  wire  cloth . . 

Wooden  font 

Wood  pulp , 

Wool  and  noils 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


1.79 


3,803.20 


$620.04 
762.00 


$1,088.44 

308.53 

20,536.58 

7,268.90 


4, 704. 95 


125.81 
2,098.51 


$2,006.96 
542.85 


38,266.95 
8,686.23 


199.04 

29,083.72 

1, 853. 28 


216.07 

14,216.02 

2,207.80 


32,574.68 

17, 880. 39 

162.65 

402.94 

3,848.25 

2,647.35 


23.131.97 
2,895.75 


1,008.84 
1, 085. 83 
2, 226. 93 


$714.43 

762.00 

8.893.20 

2,192.27 

8,430.75 

3U8.58 

114,510.18 

81,731.27 

162.65 

1.826.30 

48.233.82 

8,935.86 


Total. 


164,959.81  I      152.779.50 


180, 925. 19 


141.738.48 


640,397.93 


Bacon,  middles  of. . 

Bed  feathers 

Hams 

Hides 


143.11 
1,157.67 


2, 439. 53 


112.86 

6, 844. 05 

32.84 


1, 119. 86 


2, 722. 11 


256.97 

11,843.69 

83.34 

2,489.53 


Total. 


3, 740. 31 


BiTds 

Bricks  and  sand. 

Castings 

Coal 

Grease 

Iron  ladles.. 

Iron,  pig 

Machinery 


2, 193. 14 


1,867.44 
574.28 


PalmoU.. 

Pots  (annealing) 

Teme,  tin  plates,  etc. 
Misoeuaneous 


218.25 
1,733.78 


80, 244. 26 
16.53 


Total. 


86, 847. 68 


XX)NDON.  a 


Animals 

Antimony 

A  rtifloiaf  flowers 

Bags  and  bagging 

Beer,  ale,  stout,  etc 

Bhfccking 

Books 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Bristles 

Brushes,  tooth  and  hair 

Bnrlaps 

Buttons 

Card  clothing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cement 

Chalk 

China  clay,  etc 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee 

Colors,  paints,  and  varnishes. 

Confecuonery 

Cotton 

Cotton  manufaotttxes 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Elastic 

Emery 

Feathers 

Pish 

Floorcloths 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  . 


56, 660. 13 
16,551.49 
15,978.01 


110,112.69 

5,614.83 

417.689.28 


135,095.66 
10, 051. 12 
55,854.54 


66, 218. 32 

235, 515. 27 

20, 430. 13 

2,266.14 

13.838.45 

6,565.67 

40,708.73 

201, 954. 96 

67, 737. 07 


35.436.17 


438, 015. 53 


4,642.23 
327, 812, 29 

6,475.46 
43.740.02 
42,560.48 


6, 989. 25 


1,119.86 


2, 722. 11 


14,571.58 


2,273.60 
522.66 


1,935.24 
173. 72 


51.82 

2,055.91 

405.30 

28,527.88 

133.33 


151.46 

632.88 
1,800.32 

358.27 
1,925.86 
1,083.09 
6, 283. 81 

192.22 
1,874.85 


156.45 
252.32 


1,209.99 
1,285.50 


87,595.44 
25.80 


1,129.48 

"i^'oiifos 


151.46 
8,062.83 
4,268.48 

358.27 
6,938.58 
8,116.50 
5.288.31 

462.20 
6.794.02 

405.80 
210,061.68 

175.16 


86. 079. 85 


100,423.00 


17, 727. 79 


241,077.82 


8.662.61 
13,543.53 
40,846.42 


196,098.42 

8. 341. 83 

420,972.96 


5,150.80 

30. 615. 15 

85, 110. 84 

454.95 

188, 943. 86 

7, 100. 89 

428.680.07 


73,208.95 
U,  531. 02 
41,074.96 


52,655.78 

14,860.51 

60,815.71 

360.83 


18,203.87 

12,500.64 

4,540.08 

1,56.3.57 

153,028.08 

3,841.05 

358,427.19 

650.00 

84,026.40 

8,208.04 

36.685.82 


87. 666. 01 

73,210.81 

06,475.35 

2,018.52 

642,183.05 

24,488.10 

1,620,760.52 

650.00 

205,888.88 

44, 652. 19 

184,481.03 

360.88 


66,601.84 

213, 238. 47 

11.600.00 

883.07 

10, 114. 15 

8,011.61 

47. 435. 52 

813,553.22 

88,040.05 


07, 420. 86 

185, 478. 56 

18,568.82 

024.05 

12,002.22 


81, 445. 44 
114,387.44 
04,962.77 


46,543.04 


619,079.94 


11, 847. 69 

04,281.62 

253.03 

1, 667. 45 

600,063.08 


17,822.54 

143, 954. 04 

13. 702.  53 

2, 044. 80 

11, 547. 01 

6, 790. 72 

78,238.60 

322. 202. 20 

109,077.12 

1,500.55 

6.079.66 

53. 392. 27 


6.218.94 
358. 490. 16 

7,284.50 
46. 281. 78 
221, 517. 77 


36.704.72 
280, 120. 50 
14, 552. 53 
29, 051. 12 
43.635.94 


5.367.55 

442,998.60 

1,693.22 

4,552.41 

866,661.60 

8,361.80 

23,448.91 

19,733.43 


248.162.56 

778.187.24 

64. 490. 57 

6,618.55 

47.591.83 

16,377.00 

247, 828. 38 

952,187.91 

360,726.91 

1,500.55 

17,027.85 

220,608.10 

263.03 

6.056.00 

2, 101. 048. 14 

1,668.22 

52.118.30 

1,282,284.56 

30,674.29 

142,511.66 

827,447.02 


a  See  exports  declared  at  London,  page  608,  for  the  years  1895  and  1890. 
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'»  declared  for  the  Uniied  Staiee  ai  ike  eeveral  ooneuUUee  andagends^iw  the  Unikd 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^d6— Contmued. 


Articles. 


XiONDON— continued . 


Fallen*  earth 

Furniture 

Gliuift,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

Glovei),  hosiery,  oto , 

Gluo  and  gelatin 

Grease,  etc 

Gums 

Hair,  cattle,  etc 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tow 

Indigo 

I V  o  ry 

Jute 

Laces 

Leather  

Linen 

Linseed 

Machinery 

Hatches 

Hotals: 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Other 

Mustard 

Oils 

Ores,  Iron,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  hangings j 

Paper  stock I 

Perf umerj' 

Pitch  and  tar 

Plumbago 

Precious  stones 

Preserves,  pickles,  etc 

Provisions,  cheese,  bacon,  etc. 
Quicksilver 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept  30, 1896.    Dec.  31, 1805.   Mar.  31, 1896.  June  30, 1896. 


$18, 238. 09 
61, 587. 91 
66. 174. 18 

184,983.75 
5, 615. 61 

38. 130. 97 

74. 711. 98 
122, 343. 38 


59, 686. 95 

228.625.08 

22,506.65 

85,673.60 


328,637.42 

81, 190. 04 

56, 591. 84 

14,941.45 

1, 282. 32 


79,265.06 

402,268.90 

44,883.87 

82, 583. 57 


Bone 

Snober: 

Eaw 

Clothing,  and  manufactures 

of...:. 

Saddlery * 

Ssusage^casings 

Scientific  and  optical  instru- 
ments   

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

Shellac 

SheUs 

Silks 

Soaps  

Skins,  hides,  furs,  etc 

Spices 

Sponges 

Stationery 

Sticks  and  canes 

Straw: 

Plait  and  braids 

Manufactures  of,  other 

Stuff  goods 

Stone,  marble,  granite,  etc 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin. 


44,659.97 

105,743.99 

18. 083. 25 

52, 713. 42 

7,235.43 

959,900.30 

116, 810. 66 

9,945.28 


6, 630. 44 
3, 355. 55 

91,754.00 

89,317.93 
12, 102. 53 
13, 83a  58 

22, 172. 6H 
68, 936. 95 
23,659.58 
95, 380. 66 
99, 932. 20 
57.73^48 
2, 223, 879. 77 
143, 529. 38 
15, 206. 33 
43,083.87 
12,978.71 

203,112.78 
7,192.00 


Tin  plates 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 

Wearing  npparel 

Wines  and  spirits 

Woods 

Wool  and  camel  and  goat  hair. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Works  of  art 

Tarn 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


23, 254. 16 
14, 372. 37 
135,100.54 
904,440.91 


37, 617. 96 

43,966.60 

85,804.34 

16, 924. 02 

4,062,487.73 

1,039,421.82 

370,308.87 


285,683.10 


15,903,723.89 


$16,212.50 
95,608.82 
48,939.08 

115,869.42 
15,498.04 
34,920.81 

116,894.12 

73,072.06 

2, 664. 17 

83, 126. 02 

307, 516. 42 
51, 884. 50 
92, 934. 25 
24,955.17 
2,418.00 

153,452.36 
27,852.11 


42,848.76 
2,424.29 


108, 756. 28 
134,688.35 

75,809.02 

118,234.42 

5, 374. 12 

53, 177. 10 
110,723.74 

25, 140. 64 

63,118.20 


252, 176. 90 

111,162.11 

22,899.09 

4,597.20 

2, 128. 30 

13,457.41 

64,869.78 

9,640.63 
12,932.16 
9,440.28 

22,412.66 
163, 699. 89 
75, 762. 77 
101,888.49 
89, 004. 84 
77, 845. 20 
984, 968. 29 
86, 987. 14 
20,946.72 
46,634.41 
7,930.43 

231,686.24 

38,458.87 

8,262.60 

6,444.00 

29, 001. 82 

135. 617. 19 

898,975.99 

24, 630. 09 

89,543.74 

63,059.74 

107, 464. 62 

33,  530. 41 

1,526,513.58 

474, 824. 33 

380.632.67 


259,420.30 


10,760,683.28 


$11,323.98 
25,454.60 
41, 664. 72 
91,422.41 
42,236.67 
50, 122. 52 
01,922.94 

122, 232. 14 
3, 181. 72 
07,195.43 

168, 436. 48 
51, 245. 92 
52, 500. 42 
66.932.24 
4, 588. 80 

472, 738. 26 
57, 378. 06 
7, 362. 53 
28,047.08 
4,688.80 


248,411.83 
1,256,613.78 
28,750.86 
138.291.19 
920.00 
47, 102. 15 
91, 765. 37 
63,366.70 
25,435.53 


397,972.90 
145, 582. 69 
32,560.12 


2,874.86 
4, 777. 57 

20,132.17 

66, 209. 05 
2,882.69 
7.934.00 

25,450.44 

89, 212. 72 

80,050.21 

111,169.64 

75,696.70 

66, 490. 51 

610,466.04 

141,610.50 

14, 966. 11 

85,892.87 

9,439.85 

294,854.98 
06,944.24 


85,996.93 


150, 955. 22 

125,747.79 

11,712.46 

25,843.35 

35,257.45 

95, 496. 05 

91, 168. 48 

1,618, 789. 80 

793,301.89 

175,846.15 

553. 91 

429,983.97 


11, 738, 728. 74 


$13,079.96 
45.169.66 
81, 116. 97 
38,575.76 
16,212.34 
10,049.32 
72.697.60 
48,757.06 
607.58 
10,008.50 

215,225.74 
84, 530. 88 
20, 325. 22 


42, 582. 22 
193,513.08 
25, 118. 93 
24, 615. 38 
22, 130. 66 
1,202.64 


37,624.17 
102, 531. 84 
48,482.34 
106, 803. 29 
16, 500. 05 
48,302.32 
49,447.78 
13,474.85 
08,732.00 


585,302.51 
98,050.04 
10,135.08 


4, 325. 32 
12, 540. 24 

53.897.96 

9,228.18 
11, 103. 09 
19,379.45 

21, 215. 56 
47, 035. 14 
144,134.72 
85,497.20 
36, 321. 14 
68, 351. 82 
1.143,713.66 
55,084.40 
19, 782. 95 
34,612.66 
4, 380. 92 

122,179.79 
5,439.80 
9, 725. 07 
6,215.37 


189, 753. 23 
617. 179. 38 
14,907.65 
22, 248. 72 
43, 367. 12 
73,743.45 
42, 319. 24 
179, 829. 61 
302, 642. 77 
118, 337. 70 


Total. 


134, 307. 10 


$58,854.63 
227.821.08 
187,894.95 
425,85L34 

79,562.06 
133,223.62 
326,226.64 
366,404.64 
6,363.47 
176, 076. 90 
909, 803. 72 
160,167.96 
201,433.40 

01,887.41 

40, 589. 02 

1, 143. 341. 12 

141.539.14 

88,569.75 

107.967.94 

9,590,05 


473,967.84 

1,890,097.87 

107,920.00 

445,012.47 

22,800.20 

103,241.64 

357,680.88 

120, 065. 44 

200. 009. 75 

7, 235. 43 

2, 195, 362. 61 

407, 206. 10 

81,540.12 

4, 697. 20 

15,958.92 

34,136.77 

236, 653. 90 

174, 395.  79 
39,080.47 
50,592.31 

91, 251. 34 
369,  684. 70 
323, 607. 28 
393, 935.  do 
300, 954. 88 
260,426.01 
4, 963, 027. 76 
427, 211. 42 

70, 902. 11 
158,723.31 

34,729.91 

851,783.79 

113,034.97 

17,087.57 

121«910.46 

43, 373. 69 

561, 426. 18 

2,046,344.07 

51, 250. 20 

126,253.77 

185,650.91 

362, 508. 46 

188, 942. 15 

7, 387, 620. 81 

2, 609, 693. 81 

1, 045, 125. 89 

553.91 

1, 109, 394. 47 


7, 917, 795. 86  46, 320, 931. 77 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


Ea^Hn-U  declared  for  the  United  Statee  at  the  several  eeneulaiee  and  agencies  in  the  UnUed 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  ^^9^— Continaed. 


Artidee. 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30, 1805.  Dec.  31, 1895.    Mar.  81, 1886.  June  30, 1896. 


Total. 


MAKCHB8TEB. 

Buttons 

Card  clothing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cattle  hair  ana  other  hair 

Color8,dyestufb,  and  chemicals. 

Cotton  (Egyptian) 

Cotton  anoworsted  and  worsted 
stuffs 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  Tcivett  f ustains,  etc 

Cotton-velvet  skirt  bindings. . . 

Cotton  yam  and  thread 

Curtains,  laces,  etc 

Damasks,  etc 

Elastic -web,  cord,  etc 

Felthata 

Handkerchiefs ' 

Hosiery I 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Leather  and  hides i 

Linens I 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous I 

Paper,  paper  hangings,  etc ' 

Quilts......... ..:.... ; 

Kags,  paper  stock,  etc I 

Shawls,  etc I 

Silk  and  cotton  piece  goods 1 

Silk  noils  and  waste I 

Silk  seals,  plushes,  etc 

Silk  yarn 

Tape,  braid,  etc 

Towels 

"Waterproof  garments  and  cloth . 

Wool  felts,  blanketing,  lap- 
ping, etc 

wool  and  wool  noils 

"Worsted  yam 

Yam  (other) 


$676.17 

22,221.50 

41, 559. 07 

6.058.81 

241,030.71 

31,537.68 

167,674.89 

288,487.44 

714, 757. 68 

339,50a86 

208,386.83 

44,573.63 

99,279.24 

21,227.31 

36,383.51 

215,956.89 

84, 640. 28 

47,713.22 

45.338.78 

179, 523. 83 

357,438.03 

48,477.12 

54,839.55 

20,745.01 

86,557.11 

29,881.77 

11,460.02 

17,653.00 

27,666.35 

93,678.18 

33,159.48 

30,577.48 

11,494.45 

23,379.01 

10,229.54 

6,035.51 

1, 217. 52 


$861.08 
35,206.81 
88,796,57 
13,296.35 
274, 420. 39 
47,268.74 

171,942.10 

527,350.83 

435, 415. 76 

188.855.06 

174,492.05 

82,198.78 

142,896.68 

20,579.82 

1, 758. 53 

154, 704. 25 

29,590.06 

28,063.88 

44.318.85 

218, 028. 17 

566.339.27 

36,008.08 

50, 050. 64 

12,814.81 

101,018.01 

9, 354. 72 

14,333.56 

27,459.87 

29.685.09 

113,087.77 

29,415.89 

34,816.59 

7,077.78 

83, 617. 94 
6,988.81 
1,653.08 
3,805.22 


$2,76L26 
46,099.23 
64,564.51 
10,027.75 
227,892.85 
32,740.42 

143,834.98 

517,070.98 

632,409.36 

273,636.71 

172,628.87 

97, 345. 00 

95, 005. 28 

22,116.65 

16,538.86 

120,027.05 

45. 287. 59 

83,031.94 

53, 090. 50 

180,153.00 

544,867.88 

43,625.66 

45,059.43 

18,334.04 

60,229.77 

6,103.26 

25. 631. 77 

12,223.10 

28,812.76 

60,610.67 

83, 850. 65 

27,565.20 

5,303.31 

25,961.36 
7, 457. 02 
1, 482. 10 
6,810.11 


$1,630.15 
18, 827. 34 
22,544.91 
4,873.07 
117,856.41 
11,807.33 

81,220.22 

252,360.79 

622,755.22 

244, 138. 84 

114, 736. 27 

50,552.00 

01,282.46 

16,  SOL  59 

19,967.59 

143, 995. 27 

82,490.55 

26, 920. 28 

46.46L86 

146,500.47 

414, 321. 36 

29,688.81 

81, 726. 22 

5, 261. 34 

54,824.44 

20,410.27 

3, 033. 05 

4,013.40 

41,599.76 

61,673.84 

31,232.24 

14, 189. 07 

2,558.70 

27,963.52 

913.63 

69.71 

9,223.32 


$5,037.66 
121,854.07 
167,465.06 

34,255.48 
861,100.86 
123,854.17 

664,68L10 

1, 586, 270. 04 

2,805,338.01 

1,046,188.47 

670,243.52 

274,670.01 

428,563.56 

80,314.87 

74,648.40 

635,583.46 

102,008.48 

130,720.32 

180,205.05 

724,214.47 

1,872,066.64 

167.700.67 

181.684.84 

57,155.20 

311,630.23 

65.750.02 

54.458.40 

61,040.46 

127,763.05 

810,050.40 

127.658.26 

106,648.84 

26,429.24 

110.02L83 
25,580.00 
0,740.40 
21,056.17 


Total I  3,702,610.05 


3,691,98L6 


3, 750, 188. 03 


2,710,137.89   13,854,926.66 


NBWCASTLK-ON-TYKK. 


Anchors 

Antimony 

Biscuits 

Books 

Brattice  cloth 

Bricks: 

Fire 

Glazed 

Carbonate  of  barytes 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Coals  andcoko 

Composition  paint 

Copper 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Ferronianganese 

Hate,  felt 

Iron:    " 

Pig 

Sand 

Leather  (dressed  seal  skin  and 

goatskin) 

Lead,  pig 

Linen  and  union  goods 

Machinery 

Minerals,  specimens  of 

Oatmeal 

Ores: 

Fluor  spar 

Terra  alba 

Blanc  fixe 

Rope,  old 

Salt 

Scorisd  blocks 


31,228.33 


428.25 


17,767.68 
696.49 
369.85 


6, 647. 64 


6,275.29 


486.65 

8, 120. 00 

1, 615. 68 

25. 214. 20 

11, 368. 14 

2, 696. 04 

54, 154. 41 

24, 685. 76 

9,726.62 


1,630.28 

3,482.07 

725.11 

48, 256. 21 

45,256.05 

4,954.00 


374.72 
28, 191. 63 
240. 10 
146.00 
633.02 

2. 627. 91 
530.45 

8,628.3U 
6,550.02 
3,669.34 
39, 568. 16 

4. 194. 92 
1,362.62 


535. 31 

21,850.60 

600.64 


3, 58L  74 


1,133.89 
2,85L38 
5, 275. 29 
28, 026. 21 
5, 129. 29 
2,486.78 


14,315.49 
37, 473. 86 


4,925.82 


25,522.45 


9,796.26 


578.58 
895.44 


12,565.30 
2, 730. 11 
7,923.90 
4, 623. 18 


18,095.58 

"i'dii.'si' 

6,102.59 
516. 81 

18,784.69 


8,507.11  I 

"'no.' 44! 


203.60 


8,076.62 
350.89 
270.09 


3,528.21 

753.20  I 

I 

8,102.72  I 
"'974."i4" 


1, 036. 56 
768.91 


837.04 


3,046.43 
1,763.62 


3,430.88 


3,79L00 


150.86 
1, 737. 34 


7,012.86  1,247^ 

Jigitized  by 


910.03 

99, 088. 14 

1,537.23 

944.10 

633.02 

18,132.58 
530.45 
11,879.12 
20,003.47 
11,285.42 
141,064.77 
65,948.40 
11. 400.  .54 
54,154.41 
65,503.94 
47,200.48 
1,217.05 

40, 070. 07 
1,270.01 

49,248.07 
2,730.11 
17,653.80 
5^860.01 
270.00 
903.66 

1,873.60 

768.01 

150.86 

12,005.65 

1,763.62 
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Exports  declared  for  ike  United  States  at  the  several  consulates  and  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dvring  the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^d^— Continaed. 


Articles. 

Quarter 

ending- 

Total 

Sept  30, 1895. 

Dec.  31, 1895. 

Mar.  31, 1896. 

June  30, 1806. 

NBWCASTLB-ON-THB-TTNS— OOn. 
KViim  /hfurA  Atid  nnnAvi 

$39,973.43 

$26,561.36 

$38,489.15 
953.83 

1,032.00 
42,200.72 

$40,061.03 

$145,084.97 
953  88 

SoaDlves 

steSr 

Wire  rope 

1,299.35 

3,036.70 

554.78 

6,822.83 

42, 200. 72 

942  44 

Bails     

ProDsUer  shafts 

942.44 

183.16 
10,307.25 

Stone: 

Building 

721.65 
8,784,03 
6, 065. 54 

1,564^95 
13,285.54 
44,967.08 

3, 374. 92 

2,469.76 
40,576.87 
69,043.96 

3,374.92 
709.88 

Grindstones 

8,200.05 
17,  111.  34 

Snieireleisen - 

Spiegel  silico 

Sweeping  machines 

817.30 

452.58 

Trees  (young  currant  and  goose- 
berry) .- 

10, 602. 82 
6,584.37 

685.92 
4,681.54 

11,188.74 
21,235.00, 
2,281  43 

White  lead  and  red  lead 

Wood  in  locni 

4,703.63 

5,265.56 

2,281.43 

8,048.40 

789. 10 

Woolen  ffoods 

11, 231. 72 
1, 943. 20 

10, 304. 27 
3,364.10 

9,676.50 
1, 122. 16 

39,260  89 

7, 218. 56 

Totals  a 

273, 421. 28 

360,544.38 

286,618.00 

166,370.94 

1,086,954.60 
213,959.91 

Increase  for  the  year 

Increase 

97,310.67 

153, 008. 11 

52, 977. 23 

Decrease 

89, 336. 10 

.... 

NEWPORT. 

Manganese 

20,324.93 
1, 612. 06 
16,654.80 

40,946.66 

416. 87 

75,402.05 

61,271.59 

4, 786. 64 

119, 872. 32 

Oxide 

423.77 
27,816.47 

2.333.94 

Teme,  tin  plates,  etc 

Total 

38,591.79 

116,765.58 

28, 239. 24 

2,333.94 

185,930.65 

PLYMOUTH. 

Books 

294.54 

915.14 

46,028.85 

7,767.07 

238.82 

113.39 

381.05 

79, 613. 10 

24,054.88 

286.52 

407  03 

Brashes 

745. 12 

76, 555. 70 

7,392.33 

695.34 

2, 041. 31 

263,409.81 

51,115.85 

1,220.68 

422.06 

Clay 

61,212.16 
11,901.57 

I^nigs  and  chemicals....: ..  . 

Flower  bulbs 

Furniture 

422.06 

Stone,  marble,  etc 

101. 10 
9,767.18 

101. 10 

Wines  and  spirits 

7,396.16 

1,283.90 

3.017.23 

146.08 

8,149.23 

21,596.47 

Works  of  art 

3,017.23 
750.66 

All  other  articles 

613.58 

Total 

92,784.85 

65, 112. 70 

108,896.15 

77,298.60 

344  002.10 

BEDDITCH. 

Needles,  fishhooks,  etc 

73,729.23 

109,450.44 

100,982.71 

83,896.31 

368, 067. 60 

WOLVBKHAMPTON. 

Chemicals 

1,368.78 

3,297.66 

4, 890. 16 

5, 001. 10 

14,557.60 

Cycles  and  cvcle  materials 

Glue r : 

3,509.90 
8,817.02 

2.300.31 
7, 726. 17 

324.17 
16,405.60 

787. 02 

2,297.87 
6.610.93 

2,042.64 
6,878.34 

10,210.72 

29, 032. 46 

324  17 

Hardware 

Steel  and  iron 

Tiles,  etc 

17,690.73 
1,276.21 

6,312.16 
1.118.98 

7,276.36 
417.18 

47, 884. 85 
3,599.39 

Sundries 

Total 

32,722.64  1 

1 

30,840.83 

21, 230. 10 

20,615.62 

105,409.19 

a  Including  the  agencies  at  Carlisle,  Hartlepool,  and  Sunderland. 
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liONDON. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  London  /o  the  United  States  for  1895  and  1896;  also 
increase  or  decrease  of  value  in  the  articles  named,  together  toith  the  peroentages  of 
increase  or  decrease. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Antimony 

Artiiicialflowers 

Bags  and  bagfsing 

Beers,  ale,  stout,  eto 

Blacking 

Books  

Bricks  and  tiles 

Bristles 

Brushes,  tooth  and  hair. 

Bii  rlaps 

Buttons 

Card  clot  h  ing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cement 

Chalk 

China  clay 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee 

ColorH,  paints,  and  var< 
nishes 

Confectionery 

Cotton 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Elastic 

Em  e  ry 

Feathers 

rish 

Floor  cloths 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables  , 

Fuller's  earth 

Furniture 

Glass,  china,  and  earth- 
en ware 

Gloves,  hosiery,  eto 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Grease 

Gums 

Hair — cow,  calf,  etc 

Hardware , 

Hats  and  caps 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tow 

Indigo 

Ivory 

Jute 

Laces 

Leather 

Linens 

Linseeed 

Machinery 

Matches 

Metals: 

Iron  and   steel  and 

manufactures 

Other 

Mustard 

Oils 

Ores,  iron,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  hang-  | 
ings 

Paper  stock ' 

Perfumery , 

Pitch  andtar ' 

Plumbago | 

Precious  stones 

Preserves,  pickles,  etc  ...  I 

Provisions,  cheese,  bacon, 
etc I 


1895. 


$100,256.84 

96, 530. 17 

106,83L60 

1, 791.  U 

638,760.55 

22, 733. 79 

1, 480, 834. 13 


342, 532. 26 

51, 273. 14 

167, 526. 50 

444.77 


204, 308. 84 

789. 240. 94 

71, 380.  56 

9, 940. 42 

47, 726. 11 

20, 107. 53 

310, 960.  00 

603, 373. 08 

328, 944.  65 
5,058.70 


259, 256. 82 


342. 60 

1,743,727.78 

2,  SOU.  03 

18,771.15 

1,215.761.77 

42,532.01 

172,443.06 

414, 337. 80 
65,644.95 
130, 936. 31 


181, 
357, 
54, 
217, 
363, 
320, 
4, 
119, 
587, 
215, 
198, 
161, 

1,095, 

201, 

1,236, 

83, 

8, 


238.78 
911.78 
114.53 
657.68 
900.57 
330. 15 
834.70 
119.03 
049.04 
690. 01 
158.  20 
748.95 
725.79 
921.65 
704.42 
642.50 
019. 75 
059.59 


189, 533. 52 
927, 417. 61 
246, 718. 51 
468, 137.  31 


231, 537. 59 
434, 847.  23 

59,457.87 
202, 016. 45 

15,  048.  01 

2, 629. 136. 62 

415,060.67 

42, 574. 71 


1896. 


$34,913.97 

58, 129. 73 

84, 888. 18 

5, 395. 38 

604.639.80 

21, 980. 00 

1,645,167.28 

659.90 

230, 089. 62 

47, 692. 75 

154, 254. 98 

867. 19 


I 


255, 
685, 
56, 
3, 
49, 
15, 
306, 
913, 

355, 

6, 

19, 

216, 

2 

•      26| 

2,020, 

1, 

51, 

1, 101, 

43, 

129, 


304.11 
358.13 
684.  07 
352. 41 
557.63 
910. 15 
486.71 
90L05 


296.56 
957.  94 
439.60 
850.67 
592. 87 
741. 39 
693.  22 
900.43 
795. 47 
477.28 
233.18 


293,797.28 

51, 550. 61 

228,666.15 

164,027.05 
430, 600. 34 
88,636.82 
126, 104. 01 
296, 472. 38 

351. 815. 08 
8, 323. 40 

151, 855. 81 

749. 084. 09 
146, 579. 99 
175,835.25 

92, 105. 72 
61, 772. 57 
991, 545. 58 
133,  988. 57 
44, 841. 47 
127, 644. 72 
9, 613. 85 


404, 105. 59 
1,615,852.05 
188, 613. 44 
452, 953. 32 
22,800.26 

208,611.47 
308, 061. 75 
110, 222. 63 
237,434.05 


Increase. 


$3,604.27 


164, 333. 15 
659.90 


422.42 


1, 719, 384.  75  i 
436,316.61  { 

83,110.93 


50, 905. 27 


1,831.52 


Decrease. 


$65. 342. 87 
38, 400. 44 
21, 943. 42 


29, 120. 66 
753.79 


112, 442. 64 
3, 580. 39 
13,2'n.52 


2, 850. 67 
26,  250. 27 
277,013.61 


33, 129. 28 
'"'945.' 27 


97,729.84 


72,688.66 
29,522.29 


31, 484. 03 

3, 488. 76 

32, 736. 78 

162,035.05 


51,046.78 


44,524.97 
1, 554. 26 


214, 572. 07 
688,434.44 


22,800.26 


50, 764. 66 
35, 418. 50 


21, 255. 94 
40, 530. 22 


103.882.81 
14, 705. 49 
6, 588. 01 


310,527.97  !• 

26,747.16  !. 
1. 237. 86 
19, 957. 94 


4, 197. 38 
4,473.29 


42,817.22 


615. 81 
'ii3,'966.'36 


43,209.93 

120,540.52 
14,094.34 


17,210.83 


91, 552. 77 
67, 428. 19 


69, 110. 02 
22, 322. 95 
69,  643. 23 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


201. 24 

'ii.'oo 


05.13 
'24.06 


3.83 


81. 31 
24.47 


Peroent- 

age  of 
decrease. 


65.17 
39.78 
20.54 

'is.'oi 

3.31 


767.62 
15.88 


176.49 
'i*22 


74.63 


20.30 
54.55 


9.82 
72.17 
27.46 
27.60 


104, 376. 07 

67,715.85 

1, 101, 801. 09 


7,040.93 


58, 105. 07 
15, 183. 99 


22. 026. 12 
126, 785. 48 


15, 048. 01 
909, 751. 87 


53.63 
19.28 


113.21 
74.23 


85.38 
17.53 


5.12 
96.21 


32.82 
6.98 
7.92 


13.16 
20.59 
66.27 


20.87 
1.43 


16.51 


26.67 
"'9.' 37 


25.05 


29.00 
2L47 


9.40 


42.06 
18.52 


32.04 
11.26 
43;  05 


0.53 
83.57 
96.37 


23.55 
3.24 


9.90 
29.15 


100.00 
3^.59 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  London  to  the  United  States  for  1895  and  189G,  etc- 

Coutinued. 


Articles. 


QnlcksilTef , 

Kico 

Rope 

Rubber: 

Raw 

Clothing  and  manu- 

facturoB 

Saddlery 

Salt 

Saasaffe  casings 

Scientific     and    optical 

instruments 

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

Shellac 

Shells 

Silks 

Soaps  

Skins,  hides,  furs,  etc  . . . 

Spices 

Sponges  

Stationery 

Sticks  and  canes 

Straw  plait  and  braids. . . 

Straw  manafactures 

Staff  goods 

Stone,  marble,  granite,  etc. 

Sugar 

Tea 

Thread 

Tin 

Tin  plates 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes  . . 

Wearing  apparel 

AVines  aud  spirits 

Woods 

Wool,  and  camel  and  goat 

hair 

Woolen     and     worsted 

goods 

\^rksofart 

Yam 

All  other  artioles 


Total 

Decrease.. 


$7, 007. 78 
65, 867. 93 
16,156.33 

477,770.46 

197,843.37 
46.340.17 
2,025.68 
59, 251. 04 


83, 
512, 
327, 
539. 
385, 
211, 
7, 670, 
381, 

75. 
125, 

60, 
055, 
177, 


978.25 
192.60 
232.24 
437.58 
924. 03 
072. 05 
664.91 
607.21 
455.14 
230.37 
192.64 
918.43 
445.26 


65.264.09 
40,943.74 
801.941.56 


3,263.975.22 
169, 108. 14 
105.618.86 
151,720.23 
324,483.49 
114, 580. 66 

10,531,369.80 

2,692,487.62 

1,165,025.91 

1,661.79 

977,928.15 


53.504,765.96 


1896. 


$4,  597. 20 
57.268.32 
46, 581. 37 

159, 978. 29 

119.764.67 
38. 683  49 
2, 607. 94 
68,840.02 

85. 933. 91 
350,028.37 
353, 535. 12 
396, 580. 18 
261, 150. 92 
260, 578. 32 
3,616,369.94 
355, 507.  42 

65, 569. 15 

164. 398. 24 
26,660.52 

710. 177. 25 
107, 544. 73 

17, 987. 57 
116,411.27 

30, 474. 10 

527, 727. 94 

133.95 

1, 630, 661. 83 

62, 906. 95 
105, 672. 98 
183, 464. 87 
358,474.41 
177,030,83 

3,582,697.88 

2,170,330.48 

986,316.60 

653. 91 

1,063,667.62 


Increase. 


$31, 425. 04 


672.26 
9,588.98 

1,955.66 


26,302.88 
49*566.' 27' 


39, 158. 87 


17, 987. 57 
60, 147. 18 


133.95 


54.12 
31, 744. 64 
33, 990. 92 
62.450.17 


85,729.47 


Decrease. 


12, 410. 56 
8, 599. 61 


317, 792. 17 

78,078.70 
7.656.68 


162,164.23 


142.857.40 
124,773.11 


4,054,294.97 
26.099.79 
9, 885. 99 


33, 532. 12 

245, 741. 18 

69, 900. 53 


10, 469. 64 
274,213.62 


1, 633, 313. 39 
106, 201. 19 


6,948,671.92 

522, 157. 14 

178, 709. 31 

1, 110. 88 


37,915,082.80  2,971,858.84   18,561,542.50 
15,589,683.66 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


207.34 


83.19 
16.18 


2.32 


Percent- 
age of 
decrease. 


8.03 


23.45 


81.26 


108.83 


.05 
20.92 
10.47 
54.50 


8.76 


34.40 
13.05 


66.61 


39.46 
16.52 


31.66 
'26.48 


52.85 
6.83 
13.11 


55.70 
25.70 
39.39 


25.57 
34.19 


50.04 
62.80 


65.09 

19.39 
15.33 
66.75 


29.19 


SUMMARY. 

Total  for  year  ending  September  Decrease  in  fifty-six  articles $18, 561, 542. 60 

30.  1896 $63,504,765.96  .  Increase  In  forty-seven  articles...      2,971,858.84 

Total  for  year  ending  September  — 

30,1896 37,915,082.30  1  Net  total  decrease 15,589,683.66 

Net  total  decrease 15.589,683.66  , 


London,  January  16, 1896. 
c  E — VOL  II 39 


Patrick  A.  Collins, 

Consul-  General. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  THB  UNITBD  KINGDOM. 

ArtielcB  subject  to  import  duties  in  tht  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rate  of  duty  levied  upon 
each  article,  according  to  the  tariff  in  operation  August  7, 1896, 


Articles. 


Baton  of 
duty. 


Cocoa • .' per  pound.. 

Hnsks  and  Bbells perowt.. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  preimred,  or  in  anyway  manufactured per  pound. . 

Cocoa  butter do 

Coffee perowt.. 

Kiln-dried,  roaatod,  or  ground per  pound.. 

Chicory : 

Kaw  orkiln-driod '. perowt.. 

Boasted  or  ground .* per  pound.. 

Chicory  (or  other  vegetable  substances)  and  coffee,  roasted  and  ground ;  mixed do. . . . 

Fruity  dried: 

Currants percwt.. 

Figs  and  fig  cake,  plums,  prunes,  and  raisins do 

Tea per  pound.. 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured— 

Cigars • • ••■•.. do.... 

Cavendish  or  negro  head do.... 

Manufacture,  in  bond do 

Other  manufactured  tobacco do 

Snuff,  containing  more  than  13  pounds  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds  weight 

thereof per  pound.. 

Snuff,  not  containing  more  than  13  pounds  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds  weight 

thereof per  pound.. 

Unmanufactured- 
Containing  10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds  weight  thereof  .do 

Containing  less  than  10  pounds  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds  weight  thereof  .do 

"Wine: 

Not  exceeding  30<>  of  proof  spirit per  gallon.. 

Exceeding  30°  but  not  cxoeedi ng  42°  of  proof  spirit do 

And  for  every  degree  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond  the  highest  above  charged,  an 

additional  duty .' per  gallon.. 

The  wonl   "degree"  does  not  include  fractions  of  the  next  higher  degree. 
Wine  includes  lees  of  wine. 

Sparkling  wine  imported  in  bottles per  gallon..* 

The  duties  on  sparkling  wines  are  in  addition  to  the  duties  in  respect  of  lUcohoUc 

strength.  ' 

Beer  of  the  descriptions  called  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer,  and  Berlin  white  beer,  and  other  , 

preparations,  whether  fermented  or  not  iermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  mom,  spruce,  I 

or  black  beer,  where  the  worta  thereof  were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  jpravity :    | 

Kot  exceeding  1,2150 for  every  36  gallons.. 

Exceeding  1,2150 do....| 

Beer  of  any  other  description  where  the  worto  thereof  were,  before  fermentatimi,  of  ' 

aspeciflc  gravity  of  1,055° for  every  36  gallons... 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity. 
Spirita,  or  strong  waters: 

For  every  gallon  computed  at  hydrometer  proof  of  spirito  of  any  description  (except  1 
perfumed  spirito),  including  naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol,  purified  so  as  to  Be 

potable,  and  mixtures  and  preparations  containing  spirito per  proof  gallon . . 

For  every  gallon  of  perfumed  spirita per  gallon.. 

Liquors,  cordials,  or  other  preparations  oontoining  spirito  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  ' 

a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be  tested per  gallon . . 

And  so  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity. 

Chloroform per  pound.. 

Chloral  hydrate do 

Collodion per  gallon.. 

Confectionery,  in  the  manufacture  of  iirhich  spirit  has  been  used  (such  duty  to  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  existing  duty  to  which  such  confectionery  is  at  present  liable), 


per  pound, 
fither 


Ether: 

Acetic per  pound., 

Butyric pergaUoB.. 

Sulphuric , do.... 

Ethyl,  iodide  of do... 

Soap,  transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit  haa  bee»  used per  pound . 

Cards,  playing per  doMn packs.. 


£  $.  d. 

0    0  1 

2  0 

0  2 

0  1 

14  0 

0  2 


13    3 


2  0 
7  0 
0    4 


0    3 


2    0 


1    8    0 
1  13  10 


7    0 


a  10 
bl6 


cl4    0 
3    1 


0  0| 

1  10 
IS  « 

16  8 

13  7 

0  3 

3  9 


a  And  6d.  additional. 


b  And  9d.  additional. 


0  And  8d.  additional. 


KOTB.— The  finance  act,  1896  (50  and  00  Vict.,  chap.  28),  reduces  the  minimnn  sise  of  packages  of  tobacco 
and  casks  of  spirito  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  th  e  Channel  Islands,aa  follows : 

Tobacco:  Formerly,  in  packages  of  not  less  than  80  pounds  net  weight;  now,  of  not  less  than 80 
pounds  gross  weight. 

Spirito  (importM  otherwise  than  in  oases) :  Formerly,  in  casks  or  other  vessels  of  the  sise  or  con- 
touts  of  not  leas  than  twenty  gallons;  now,  of  not  less  than  nine  gallons.  • 

Packages  of  tobacco  must  contain  tobacco  only,  and  um'er  tobacco  are  included  cigars,  cigarilloa, 
cigarettes,  and  snuff.    In  other  respecto  the  conditions  of  the  fonner  law  remain  unaltered. 
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Articles. 


Rates  of 
drawback. 


Coffee  : 

On  roasted  coffee  exported  as  ships'  stores,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  1o  the 

import  duty  on  raw  coffee percwt.. 

Tobacco: 

Upon  every  pound  of  tobacco  containing  14  per  cent  of  moisture  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  which  the  duties  of  customs  shall  have  been  paid, 
on  the  same  being  by  any  licensed  manufa(*tnrer  exported  as  mcrchaudise  or  depoH- 
ited  in  any  bonded  warehouse  to  be  used  as  ships'  stores,  and  packed  in  whole  and 
complete  cases  (or  packages),  each  weighing  not  less  than  80  pounds  gross  weight. . 
And  in  proportion  if  the  moisture  exceeds  or  is  less  than  14  per  cent. 
Snuff: 

Upon  every  pound  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  exportation 
thereof  or  on  deposit  in  the  Qneen's  warehouse  to  be  abandoned,  provided  the 
quantity  of  inorganio  matter  contained  therein  does  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  18 
pounds  In  eveiy  1U0  pounds  exclusive  of  water,  or  on  every  pound  deposited  by  a 
licensed  manulacturer  in  a  bonded  warehouse  approved  by  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  for  the  purpose  of  being  either  converted  into  sheep  wash,  bop  powder,  or 
other  similar  compounds  for  exportation  under  bond,  or  of  being  mixed  with  other 
substances  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  precribe,  so  as  to  render  the  snuff 
no  longer  capable  of  being  used  as  such,  or  as  tooacco  in  any  manner,  and  snuff  so 

denatured  shall  be  exempt  from  duty 

If  the  snuff  contains  more  than  such  proportion  of  inorganln  matter,  a  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  from  the  drawback  in  respect  of  every  pound  of  the  excess 
above  such  proportion,  (a) 
Foreign  beer: 


For  every  86  gallons  of  an  original  gravity  of  1,055<> 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  of  gravity. 


£  8.  d. 
0  14    0 


3    3 


3    3 


6    9 


a  By  section  6,  sections,  of  thefiinance  act,  1896,  the  limitations,  in  respect  of  inorganic  matter  and 
Hand,  governing  the  payment  of  drawback  under  section  1  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  act,  1863,  may 
be  relaxed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  where,  in  their  opinion,  having  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  tobacco  tendered  for  drawback,  there  nas  been  no  artificial  increase  of  Inorganic  matter  or  sand 
during  the  prooess  of  manufacture. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  reports  were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  their 
proper  places.  They  are  printed  here  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of 
withholding  them  for  publication  in  next  year's  issue  of  Commercial 
Relations. 

BAHAMAS.^ 

The  general  trade  of  the  Bahamas  daring  the  year  1896  shows 
an  increase  over  both  1894  and  1895,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined 
statement: 

Exports  and  imports : 

1894 $1,432,444.88 

1895 1,443,355.53 

1896 1,624,176.84 

The  increase  in  1896  amounted  to  $180,821.31. 

TBADE   WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Trade  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States  during  1896 
shows  substantial  improvement  over  both  1894  and  1895,  viz : 

Trade  dnriDg  1894 $1,014,757.71 

Trade  during  1895 1,121,635.03 

Trade  during  1896 1,180,682.00 

The  increase  in  1896  was  $59,046.97. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  both  export  and  import,  is 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  following  statement  shows: 

Total  trade  for  1896 $1,624,176.84 

Trade  with  the  United  States 1,180,682.00 

Balance  for  all  other  countries 443, 494. 84 

The  principal  imports  into  the  colony  during  the  year  from  the  United 
States  were:  Beer,  $3,000;  butter,  $20,000;  bicycles,  $9,000;  cattle, 
$9,000;  coflFee,  $10,000;  corn  meal  and  hominy,  $30,000;  earthenware, 
glassware,  and  furniture,  $87,001);  flour,  $118,000;  lard,  $10,000;  lum- 
ber and  shingles,  $25,000;  meats,  $42,000;  machinery,  $10,000;  kero- 
sene oil,  $11,000;  canned  goods,  $30,000;  rice,  $6,000;  sugar,  $14,000; 
specie,  $35,000;  tinware  and  hardware,  $15,000;  tobacco,  $20,000; 
woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  $100,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were,  in  part, 
the  following:  Barks,  $6,000;  grape  fruit,  $6,500;  oranges,  $13,000;  pine- 
apples, $80,000:  preserved  pineapples,  $22,000;  vegetables,  $3,000;  sisal, 
$25,000;  shells,  $15,000;  sponges,  $287,000,  and  woods,  $12,000. 

I  See  Volume  I,  pp.  491-501. 
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FRUITS. 

The  fruit  crop  of  1896  was  below  the  average  and  prices  were  low. 
Pineapples  realized  less  than  for  many  years,  the  invoiced  valae  being 
$80,000  only,  as  against  $110,000  in  1895,  and  $207,000  in  1894. 

Oranges  did  not  bring  one-half  the  value  of  1894.  There  was  a  small 
increase  in  the  shipment  of  grape  fruit,  a  demand  having  arisen  of  late 
for  that  article.    The  cultivation  of  it  will  probably  be  extended. 

SISAL   HEMP. 

The  sisal  industry  received  a  check  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery that  much  land  which  had  been  planted  was  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
the  pliuits  after  a  short  time  ceasing  to  increase  in  size,  and  so  becom- 
ing unproductive.  The  extensive  plantation  of  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, of  England,  on  Andros  Island,  was  abandoned,  as  were  several 
smaller  ones,  after  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  new  investments 
were  thus  temporarily  discouraged.  Of  the  20,000  acres  of  the  Cham- 
berlain estate,  only  1,000  proved  suitable  for  sisal  culture.  The  plan- 
tations which  have  good  land  are  flourishing,  and  greater  ctire  is  now 
being  taken  in  the  selection  of  land  for  new  enterprises.  Prices  of  sisal 
were  low  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  which  was  also  discour- 
aging. The  quantity  shipped  in  1894  was  174,000  i)ounds;  in  1895, 
534,000  pounds;  in  1896,  970,000  pounds.  A.  large  increase  is  expected 
in  1897,  and  the  industry  is  unquestionably  destined  to  prove  a  source 
of  great  benefit  to  the  colony  when  more  fully  developed. 

THE   SPONGE   TRADE. 

The  gathering  and  shipping  of  sponges,  which  employs  500  small  ves- 
sels and  gives  labor  to  5,000  people,  continues  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
colony,  and  is  increasing  in  importance  and  value,  as  the  following 
table  indicates: 

Value  shipped  in  1894 $287,551.75 

Value  Bbipped  in  1895 328,804.55 

Value  shipped  in  1896 394,629.35 

Increase  during  1896  was  $65,825.80. 

Most  of  the  sponges  are  taken  by  the  United  States,  the  value  of 
exports  to  that  country  during  1896  being  $287,235.50.  The  balance 
of  $107,393.85  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland. 

HEALTH  BESOBT. 

The  establishment  of  a  steam  service  during  the  winter  months  of 
1896  between  Nassau  and  Palm  beach,  Fla.,  added  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  Bahamas  as  a  health  resort.  The  service  was  semi- 
weekly,  the  voyage  occupied  sixteen  hours,  and  the  accommodations 
were  comfortable.  Prior  to  this  time  the  average  number  of  visitors 
to  Nassau  during  the  winter  was  500,  but  during  1896  it  increased  to 
over  1,400. 

It  is  understood,  and  negotiations  looking  to  that  result  are  in  prog- 
ress, that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  the  owner  of  the  East  Coast  Railway 
and  hotel  system  of  Florida,  contemplates  the  erection  in  Nassau,  within 
a  year  or  two,  of  one  of  his  palatial  hotels,  with  fine  steamboat  service. 

If  this  is  done,  the  futureof  Nassau  as  a  winter  sanitarium  is  assured, 
and  trade  and  social  relations  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United 
States  will  become  closer  and  more  profitable  than  ever. 

Thos.  J.  McLi 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  April  26^  1897.  '^'^'^^  ^^ ' 
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Exports  from  the  Bahamas  during  year  ended  December  31,  1896. 


Description. 


.pounds. 


Bark 

Coral  and  shoUs 

Cotton pounds. . 

Curios,  marine .' 

Fruits,  viE: 

Cocoannts number. 

Grapefruit do... 

Oranges do... 

Pineapples dozens. 

Sundjy 

Preserved cases. 

Hemp  or  sisal pounds. 

Hides number. 

Salt bushels. 

Sponges pounds. 


Sundries , 

Turtle,  live pounds. , 

Turtle  shell do... 

Vegetables 

Wood,  dye  and  cabinet 


Total. 


Quantity. 


186,549 
"30*583 


89,905 

291,380 

1, 902, 122 

332,209 


28,483 

970,766 

2,743 

123,458 

1.586.372 


26,941 
16,790 


Value, 
including 
costs  ana 
charges. 


90,363.40 

3,893.20 

2,058.53 

773.77 

496.38 

6,088.56 

13, 713. 80 

80, 248.  55 

400.00 

32, 527. 68 

26,225.62 

1, 260. 42 

4, 462. 60 

304, 629.  »5 

47, 200. 97 
2, 180. 90 

36,098.60 
1,680.00 

12,400.00 


676, 307. 23 


Whither  exported. 


United  States,  Oreat  Britain. 

Do. 
Great  Britain. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  States,  Great  Britain. 

Do. 
United  States. 
United  States,  Haiti. 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, France. 
Various  countries. 
United  SUtes. 

United  States,  Great  BriUin,  Holland. 
United  Stotes. 
United  SUtes,  Great  Britain. 


Imports  into  the  Bahamas  during  year  ended  December  SI,  1896. 


Description. 


Ale  and  porter : 

Bottles doien  quarts. . 

Wood gallons.. 

Bicycles number.. 

Biscuit  and  bread barrels. . 

Brandy gallons.. 

Butter pounds.. 

Candles do.... 

Cattle number.. 

Cheese pounds.. 

Cigars number.. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Copper  and  yelloir  metal do — 

Com bushels. . 

Com  meal  and  hominy barrels. . 

Coal tons.. 

Cotton,  woolen,  linen,  Mid||iilk  goods 

Earthenware,  fumiture  and  glass- 
ware. 

Fish,  salted ...pounds.. 

Flour barrels.. 

Gin  and  other  spirits gallons. 

Lard pounds.. 

Lumber feet.. 

Manures barrels.. 

Machinery 

Meat: 

Salted pounds.. 

Fresh do.... 

Molasses gallons.. 

Nails pounds.. 

Oats  and  bran bushels.. 

Oil: 

Kerosene gallons.. 

Other do 

Printed  books 

Preserved  Aruit,  meat,  and  Hsh .... 

Bice pounds.. 

Rum gallons.. 

Shingles number. . 

Soap pounds.. 

Sugar : 

Refined do 

Unrefined do — 


Quantity. 


3,150 

5,175 

262 

503 

214 

112. 161 

15,953 

158 

33,730 

71, 175 

92.254 

18,759 

8,503 

13, 782 

556 


43,255 

35,500 

7,807 

218. 918 

1,732,540 


655,000 
25,055 
4,023 
97,516 
13,996 

85,227 
7,407 


1.853,253 
15,961 

1,310,850 
88,347 

280.664 


Value 
entered. 

Amount  of 
duties. 

Whence  imported. 

*4,870.05 

$1,508.92 

United  SUtes.  Great  BriUin. 

2,399.18 

1,260.42 

Do. 

9,450.60 

317. 52 

Do. 

978.15 

244.75 

United  SUtes. 

653.81 

520.70 

Great  BriUin. 

20,627.98 

4,125.82 

United  SUtes. 

978.80 

343.66 

United  States, Great  BriUin. 

9,124.65 

768.90 

United  SUtes. 

3.808.00 

1, 0 21. 96  ,  United  States.Great  BriUin. 

1,046.60 

720. 25  ;  We^t  Indies. 

12,853.10 

1,625.05  ;  Weetlndies,  United  SUtes. 

1. 994. 05 

343.05  ,  Great  Britain,  United  States. 

3,521.95 

1,045.33  ••  Unite<l  SUt«a. 

80,287.45 

6, 706. 10  1          Do. 

2,651.27 

Do. 

198, 187. 35 

49, 548. 35 

Great  Britain, United  States, 
France  West  Indies. 

118,861.55 

28.467.35 

United  States,  Great  BriUin , 
France,  Germany. 

1, 197. 15 

418. 51 

United  SUtes. 

118,479.88 

34,970.15 

Do. 

4,942.08 

9.966.60 

Great  Britain,  HolUnd. 

10, 591. 35 

4,336.05 

United  States. 

21,405.53 

5,017.36 

Do. 

4, 326. 30 

Do. 

27, 340. 10 

United  States,  GreatBritain. 
United  States. 

87, 664. 20 

0,573.15 

4,360.38 

730.10 

Do. 

1,075.50 

243.32 

United  SUtes,  West  Indies. 

3,104.92 

715. 37 

Unitetl  SUtes,  Great  BriUin. 

4,151.12 

1.708.32     United  States. 

10,823.10 

6,910.40 

Do. 

8.756.93 

1, 164. 10 

United  SUtes,  GreatBritain. 

5, 737. 70 

Do. 

42,830.15 

10, 706. 50 

Do. 

80,173.40 

9,022.85 

Do. 

7,786.40 

22, 998. 52     West  Indies. 

5, 163.  G5 

1, 094. 96  1  United  SUtes. 

3,090.32 

1,289.62  !  Unit_edSUte8,  GreatBritain. 

11,222.20 

8, 229.  .35             Do 

26,026.10 

11 ,  966. 12     United  States,  Great  Britain, 

1 

West  Indies.  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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Imports  into  the  Bahamas  during  year  ended  December  SI,  1896 — Continued. 


Description. 


Specie 

Sundries 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco : 

Mannfactnred do 

Unmannfaotared do 

Tnrtle  shell do  — 

Vegetables 

Whisky gallons.. 

AVine do.... 

Tinware  and  hardware 


Total. 


Quantity. 


8.024 

76,017 

43,358 

1.758 


460 
3,258 


Value 
entered. 


$54,971.98 

24, 453. 69 

2,646.60 

14, 513. 10 
7,075.30 
7,503.90 
3, 377. 66 
4,963.80 
4, 190. 05 

21,271.35 


947, 860. 61 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$3,948.26 
1,946.00 

9,231.65 
2.140.60 


1, 484. 10 
8, 932. 10 
2. 895. 80 
6. 319. 10 


270,716.58 


Whence  imported. 


United  States,  GreatBritain. 

Various  countries. 

United  States,  GreatBritain. 

Do. 
United  States,  West  Indies. 
United  States. 

Do. 
United  States,  GreatBritain. 

Do. 

Do. 


Imports  and  exports  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1896, 


Articles. 


Ale  and  porter,  bottles dozen  quarts. 

Apples bushels. 

Beans  and  pease do... 

Biscuit  and  bread barrels . 

Butter pounds. 

Bicycles number. 

Candles pounds. 

Cattle number. 

Cheese pounds. 

Coffee: 

Raw do... 

Boasted do... 

Copper  and  yellow  metal do... 

Com bushels. 

Com  meal  and  hominy barrels . 

Coal tons- 
Earthenware,  glassware,  and  furniture 

Fish,  salted pounds. 

Flour Darrels. 

Hay pounds. 

Horses number. 

Lard pounds. 

Lumber feet. 

Meat: 

Cured pounds. 

Fresh do... 

Molasses gallons. 

Miscellaneous 

Machinery 

Manures barrels. 

Nails .pou  nds . 

Oats  and  bran bushels. 

Oil: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Other  kinds do... 

Oakum bales. 

Po tatoos  and  other  vege t  ables 

Printed  books 

Preserved  fruit,  fish,  and  meat 

Kioe pounds. 

Salt bushels. 

Shingles number. 

Soap pounds. 

Sugar: 

Refined do... 

Unrefined do... 

Spars number. 

Specie 

Tea I>ounds. 

Tinware  and  hardware 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured pounds. 

Unmanufactured do... 

Turtleshell do... 

Whisky dozen  quarts. 

Wines gaflons. 

Wooian,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Amount.  '     Value. 


1.866 

506 

1,794 

603 

112, 161 

259 

5,400 

158 

80,536 

58,964 
3,077 

16, 759 
8,206 

13,782 
656 


358,931 

1,200 

1, 309, 850 

83,589 

153.766 

257,468 

236 


8.629 


74,051 
39,529 

1,768 
70 

1,152 


$2,806.25 

900.80 

2,214.96 

978.30 

20, 624. 22 

9,317.60 

615.85 

9, 134. 85 

3. 494. 16 

8,156.60 

906.16 

1, 761. 72 

3.163.82 
30. 289. 10 

2,662.00 
87.280.82 

1,167.96 
118.329.00 

L 100. 00 

817.57 

10,594.37 

17,787.65 

37,097.42 

4.360.38 

973.30 

8, 837. 93 

9, 747. 60 

4, 326. 31 

............ 

2. 87  L  10 

4, 156. 00 

10, 720. 80 

1,946.60 

611.00 

8,017.83 

3, 484. 41 

27, 573. 68 

6, 501. 70 

14.60 
5, 168. 22 

110,000 

•3,«4S.OO 

2,906.80 

6, 676. 88 

7.221.88 

1, 270. 15 

35, 605. 00 

1, 168. 22 

13, 947. 38 

14, 196. 58 

6, 363. 15 

■ 

7, 604. 40 

1 

347.72 

1, 163. 10 

98,410.86 
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Imports  and  exports  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1896 — Con. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Imports. 

Value. 


Bark pounda 

Curioe,  marine | 

Fruit,  via : 

Grapefruit number    ' 

G  navas,  preaerved caaea 

Orangea number 

Pineapplea doaen, 

Preserved caaes 

Sundry  kinda 

Tomatoes , crates 

Hemp  or  sisal pounds 

Hides number 

Shells,  conch  and  small 

Sponges pounda 

Sundries 

Turtle: 

Live pounds 

Shell do.. 

Woods,  dye  and  cabinet 


Total. 


Exports. 
Amount.   I      Value. 


1660,458.02 


123,720  , 


201,380 

100  ■ 
100,222 
332,260 
10,081 


4,532 

000,748 

2,743 


1,308,002 


26,041 
5,815 


$6,404.36 
681.31 

6,034.46 

924.63 

13,713.80 

80, 248. 58 

22, 512. 22 

2, 107. 20 

1, 479. 46 

24, 867. 81 

1.260.42 

3, 241. 10 

287, 235. 50 

39. 783. 96 

2,180.02 
12,112.45 
11,781.80 


.1    520,223.08 


Navigation  at  the  ports  of  the  Bahamas  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1896, 


Entered. 

CI 

eared, 
liling. 

1 
136 

Fla?,  and  from  and  to. 

Steamers. 

S« 
No. 

85 
61 

tiling. 

Total. 

Steamers. 
No.   Tons. 

Si 
No. 

Dotal. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
7,430 

No. 

Tons. 

68,167 

231 

4,887 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British: 

58 

60,727 

50 

84,100 

86 

8,413 

42,522 

United  Kingdom 

231       i 
3,687     62 

British  West  Indies... 
Central  America 

1 

1,200 

8 

a 

21.500 
6,829 

51 

i,7i3 

50 
3 
3 

1 

2I 
? 

23.213 

5,829 

286 

Spanish  Weat  Indies... 
Bermudas 

1 

1,043 

38  1    2 

1,081 

286 
231 
708 
230 
75 



231 

Dominion  of  Canada. .. 

1 
5 

510 
4,025 

1 

610 
4,383 

....i-'----' 

708 

Haiti 

23 

858 

5 

5.020 

5,250 
75 

Santo  Domingo 

British  Guiana 

866       3 

866 

United   States  of  Co- 
lombia   

1 

1 

29 
7 

1,943 

44,407 
0,674 

1 

139 

7 

1,043 

60,072 
9,074 

American : 
United  Statea 

33 

7 

t 
53,007  •  05 
8,424       9 

1 
11,361   128 
1,450     16 
370       1 

260  1    1 

64,448 

0,883 

370 

250 

43.060 

110 

15,475 

Haiti 

French  W  eat  Indies 

1 

Danish  West  Indies. . . 



Spanish  West  IndieH.. 

United  States  of  Co- 

lombia 

26 

43,960 

26 

26 
2 

47,063 
3,443 

26 

2 

1 

47,063 

1 

3,443 

British  West  Indies. . . 

' 

78 

78 

Korwcgian : 
Central  America 

1 

1 
I 

13 
6 

501 
450 
450 

0,805 
4,415 

1 
1 

1 

13 
6 

691 
450 
450 

9,805 
4,415 

1,161 

407 

496 

Haiti 

1 
2 

8 
12 

450 
1,041 

5,860 
0,055 

I 
2 

8 
12 

58 

1 

1 

450 

United  States 

1,041 
5,860 

German: 
United  States 

Haiti 

9  055 

Haitien: 
Haiti 

54 

1 

1 

1, 161 

58 

1 
1 



1,263 
407 
406 

1  263 

Italian : 
United  States 

407       1 

407 

French : 

Belgixim 

m 

1 

496 

Total 

.« 

180, 615 

336 

28,104 

iQI) 

217, 719 

154 

180,484 

340 

29,375 

404 

218,859 
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CHELE.^ 

I  send  a  translation  of  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of 
this  Eepublic  for  1896  and  1896,  recently  published  by  El  Mercurio, 
of  this  city: 


Artictoa. 


Nitrate  of  Boda kUoa. 

Bar  copper do . . 

Silver  In  bara grams. 

Wheat kilos. 

Iodine do.. 

Barley do.. 

Coal tons. 

Silver  ores kilos. 

Sole  leather do.. 

Gold,  in  bar  and  baUion grams. 

Common  wool kilos. 

Hides 

Silver  sulphurates kilos. 

Borate  of  lime do.. 

AValnuts do.. 

Copper  ores -do.. 

Copper  regnlns do.. 

Manganese  ores do.. 

Copper  and  silver  ores  ...  * do . . 

Honey do . . 

Beans do.. 

Flour do.. 

other  artioles 

Foreign  goods  reexported 


Total. 


1896. 


Quantities. 


1, 220, 426, 624 

20, 041, 902 

148,746,098 

78,581,349 

144,258 

55,906,185 

195, 115 

2, 136, 936 

255,471 

1, 184, 601 

2, 168, 554 

134,407 

98,524 

4, 426, 278 

2, 876, 540 

6,963,183 

416, 735 

24,  075, 384 

648, 514 

1, 526, 393 

2.469,337 

8,655,892 


Value. 


$34,601,967 

3,497,906 

2,939,633 

1,545,729 

1,096,360 

1, 189, 682 

1, 186, 299 

798, 785 

776, 601 

720,323 

324,298 

813, 244 

93,597 

168,159 

329,900 

211, 671 

31, 671 

183, 451 

99,836 

115,925 

131, 885 

138,919 

3, 175, 998 

1,248,758 


55,419,907 


1896. 


Quantities. 


1, 116, 757, 120 

20,  592, 270 

151, 226, 320 

137,565,334 

206, 395 

61, 170, 350 

204,858 

2, 749, 951 

2,889,484 

1, 061,  300 

8, 656,  218 

62,477 

160,373 

7, 485, 895 

2, 104, 522 

6, 169, 067 

2, 627, 609 

26,151,495 

1,051,641 

2,030,294 

2,860,915 

8,083,891 


Value. 


133, 488, 066 

3, 915. 491 

3, 149, 162 

3, 166, 487 

1,568,602 

1,166,676 

1,090,932 

055,991 

631,269 

045,267 

555,743 

882,377 

818, 276 

282,463 

239, 012 

234,036 

216,526 

198,751 

159,850 

154,299 

131, 157 

123,900 

2,849,740 

738,064 


56, 513, 144 


Valparaiso,  March  25^  1897. 


James  M.  Dobbs,  Oonsvl. 


DUTCH  IKDIA.^ 


TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Imports  and  exports  between  Dut^h  India  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1896, 


Arti< 

aes. 

Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Exports    to    the     United 
States. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

BATAYIA. 
Cassia. ■.••■ -    - tnnn.. 

8 

1,543 

366 

1026.47 
670,603.23 
126  021  09 

Cofiee 

do.... 

Dammar 

do.... 

Gin 

24  14 

Hats 

number. . 

888,877 

8 

1.108 

121 

230 

40,062 

76,660 

1,802 

66,446.06 

2,192.42 

172.12 

Kapok 

Nutmegs 

Pepper 

tons.. 

nounds . . 

tons.. 

8,006.U 
U,  912. 92 
10  616.36 

Rioe 

do 

Skins 

.  .....     ..number 

Sugar  

tons. 

3,837,202.46 
4P2.10 

Tea 

pounds . 

Petioleium 

cases.. 

1,678,682 

$1,846,550.20 



1 

Total 

1,846,650.20 

4,736,426.61 



>  See  Vol.  I,  pp.  687-698. 


*  See  vol.  1,  pp.  770-772. 
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ImporU  and  exports  between  Dutch  India  and  ths  United  States  for  the  year  i^P6— Cont'd. 

Articles. 

Imports  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

Exports     to    the    United 
States. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

CanfliA... 

MACASSAR. 

picnls.. 

156 
64 
6,092 
4,690 
26 
130 

$1, 294. 17 

Cloves    . 

do.-.. 

757.27 

Coffe«     .    . . 

do.... 

153, 166. 39 

Gam  copal  ... 
Mace 

.....do..-. 

39,153.80 
804.00 

do.... 

NiitmegR  T  r , . , 

do.... 

6,233.44 

Potroleum. ... 

(devoos)  gallons.. 

•;;;;;.v;.v.i!aK:: 

do.... 

656, 170 

1 

Total... 

568,170 

201, 409. 07 

Coffee 

1,706 
173 
110 
83,705.60 

42,668.05 

Kapok 

Skins 

1,288.41 

6, 804. 16 

Sugar  

tons.. 

cases.. 

1 

4,280,081.24 

222,999  1    $246,089.00 

Total  ... 

246.689.00 

4, 330, 732. 46 

80BRABATA 

picnls.. 

do 

Coffee 

1,356.95 
626.11 

:t7,694.98 

Kapok 

10,458.05 

Petroleum .... 

cases.. 

piouls.. 

1,539,668 

2, 351, 981. 56 

Sugar 

3,692,051.25 

10, 930, 068. 47 

ToUl  . . . 

1,539,668 

2,351,961.66 

10, 978, 211. 50 

FREKCII  GUIANA.^ 


COMlvrEBCE   OF   CAYENNE  DURING  1896. 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  of  French  Gniana  consists,  as  I  remarked 
in  my  last  report,  principally  of  importations.  The  exports  of  the 
products  of  the  colony  are  of  little  value,  save  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  laborers,  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  neglected, 
notwithstanding  the  incomparable  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  one  of  my 
former  reports  I  mentioned  the  products  which  could  be  made  remu- 
nerative by  labor  and  foreign  capital.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  enterprise  are  due,  in  Guiana,  to  the  climate  and  to  the  scarcity 
of  workmen  and  proper  means  of  communication.  There  is  in  the 
forests  an  abundance  of  medicinal  plants,  oil-producing  seeds  (awara, 
pinot,  carapa),  dyewoods,  and  furniture  woods. 

BALATA  aUM. 

The  balata  gum  has  drawn  the  att;ention  of  specialists  since  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  Franco- American  India-Rubber  Company.  In 
accordance  with  demands  for  similar  advantages,  the  Government 
issued,  in  January,  1897,  new  regulations  for  granting  concessions. 

OOCOA  AND  COFFEE. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  coffee  has  been  recently  undertaken  on 
a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  by  an  enterprising  Parisian,  but  no 
results  have  yet  been  obtained,  the  plantation  on  which  experiments 
are  made  (16  kilometers  from  Cayenne)  having  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time. 


»See  also  Vol.  I,  pp.  145-147. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  saccess  in  the  raising  of  stock,  which  is  being 
done  on  a  small  scale  at  Macouria,  Sinnamarie,  Mana,  Kouroa,  and 
Traconbo  country  districts  of  the  colony  where  there  are  extensive 
savannas  for  such  purposes;  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  pre- 
vents its  development,  as  there  are  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
between  these  districts  and  the  capital.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
small  schooners  of  20  to  25  tons  at  the  most,  which  are  unable  to  take 
a  cargo  of  animals  and  deliver  them  safely  at  Cayenne. 

FRESH  MEATS. 

The  army,  navy,  civilians,  and  convicts  are  supplied  with  fresh  meat 
by  a  contractor  for  the  term  of  five  years,  ending  in  1898.  The  cattle 
are  brought  by  steamers  from  Bolivar.  The  price  per  kilo  (2.2046 
pounds)  for  fresh  beef  is,  for  State  contract,  1  franc  65  centimes  (30 
cents) }  retailed  to  ordinary  purchasers  at  2  francs  40  centimes  (46  cents). 
Choice  pieces  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  4  francs  per  kilo,  as  also  mutton 
imported  from  Barbados  and  Demerara  by  coasters. 

IMPORTS. 

French  imports. — The  importations  are  principally  from  French  ports, 
as  follows : 

From  Nantes:  Bait  meat  (beef  and  pork),  flour  in  tins  of  25  kilos, 
green  vegetables,  potatoes,  onions,  dried  vegetables,  preserved  meat, 
canned  meats  and  vegetables,  beer,  biscuits,  pilot  bread,  oats,  butter, 
lard,  condensed  milk,  hams,  wrought  iron.  Lime,  coal,  etc. 

From  Havre:  Bricts,  cement,  wrought  iron,  beer,  etc. 

From  Bordeaux:  Flour  in  tins  and  barrels,  preserved  fruits  in  sirup, 
good  class  wines  in  cases  and  barrels,  liquors,  champagne,  Madeira, 
Bordeaux  wine  in  barrels,  etc. 

From  Marseilles:  Yermuth,  liquors  (common),  sperm  candles,  soap, 
olive  oil,  machincand  paint  oil,  common  wine  of  Provence  in  barrels, 
lime,  bricks,  cement,  etc. 

From  Paris:  Fashionable  goods;  clothing  (male  and  female),  ready 
made;  shoes,  jewelry,  embroidery,  laces,  etc. 

Foreign  imports. — Foreign  importations  are  from  Switzerland,  North 
America,  and  England: 

From  Boston  and  New  York:  Boards,  building  wood  of  white  and 
pitch  pine,  salt  beef  and  pork,  lard,  oleomargarine  and  butter,  flour  in 
tius  and  barrels,  corn,  hay,  oats,  dried  and  fresh  vegetables,  ham, 
sewing  machines  (a  small  number),  hake  and  codflsh,  herrings,  canned 
salmon,  lobsters,  corned  beef,  etc. 

From  Switzerland  and  Germany:  A  small  number  of  clocks  and* 
watches;  ironmongery,  printed  and  colored  neck  and  head  handkerchiefs 
(for  negroes  of  Cayenne  and  Martinique). 

From  England :  Cotton  goods,  Madapolam  prints,  Manchester  goods, 
embroidery  and  laces  (common),  groceries,  beer,  corruguted  iron,  etc. 

I  send  statements  from  the  customs  department  showing  the  total 
value  of  imports  during  the  year  1896  and  the  movement  of  vessels. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  trade  with  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Boston  and  the  building-wood  trade  would  develop  if  it  were  not  for 
the  protective  duties,  which  seriously  aflfect  foreign  merchandise  in  this 
colony. 
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EXPORTS. 


I  also  inclose  a  table  of  comparative  exports  for  tbe  years  1895  and 
1896.    The  chief  export  is  of  native  gold,  either  in  dust  or  ingots. 

The  increase  of  363  kilos  221  grams  (some  860  pounds)  for  1896  is 
due  to  the  new  discoveries  on  the  heights  of  Approuague,  where  there 
are  actually  more  than  3,000  persons  (according  to  the  Direction  de 
I'lnt^rieur  and  several  gold  miners).  This  locality  is  capable  of  giving, 
a  return  equal  to  that  of  the  contested  territory,  which  has  been  almost 
abandoned  on  account  of  it«  insalubrity  and  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  occupancy  of  the  Mapa  and  Oounani  territory  by  Brazilian  troops. 

SHIPPINa  AND  NAVIGATION. 

I  have  already  given  a  list  of  the  French  and  foreign  vessels  whereby 
merchandise  is  imported  into  the  colony.  The  freight  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: From  Nantes  to  Cayenne,  for  the  local  government,  16  francs 
{9S)  for  1,000  kilos,  or  a  cubic  meter;  for  the  public,  38  francs  ($7.30) 
ana  6  per  cent  for  the  same  weight.  From  Bordeaux  to  Cayenne,  40 
francs  ($8)  and  8  per  cent;  from  Havre  to  Cayenne,  25,  30,  and  35 
francs  ($5  to  $7)  and  5  per  cent;  from  Marseilles  to  Cayenne,  25,  30, 
and  36  francs  and  8  per  cent.  The  price  of  freight  by  American  ves- 
sels varies  from  Boston  and  New  York  from  $800  to  $1,000  for  250 
tons  or  thereabouts. 

MAIL  SBBVIOE. 

Two  steamers,  of  a  company  subsidized  by  the  State,  do  transiwrt 
service  between  Cayenne  and  St.  Laurent  du  Maroni,  and  carry  mail 
between  Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Demerara  once  a  month,  and  arrive 
here  from  the  15th  to  the  20th. 

The  intercolonial  steamer  of  the  Compagnie  G4n^rale  Transatlan- 
tique,  is  due  once  a  month,  on  the  29th  from  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Trini- 
dad, Demerara,  and  Surinam,  and  leaves  for  the  same  ports  on  the  3d 
of  the  following  month  with  the  mails. 

Several  small  coasting  steamers,  averaging  from  60  to  100  tons,  carry 
food  and  passengers  between  Cayenne  and  the  contested  territory. 
There  is  an  irregular  communication  between  Cayenne  and  the  diflPerent 
parts  of  the  colony  by  means  of  local  schooners.  Since  the  occurrence 
in  Mapa  all  other  commercial  relations  have  ceased  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Counani,  whence  Cayenne  got  stock  and  conac  (a  kind  of  fer- 
mented farina,  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  blacks). 

For  about  three  years,  vessels  from  the  British  Antilles,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Dominica,  and  also  from  Martinique,  have  arrived,  bringing 
laborers,  most  of  whom  go  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  contested  territory 
or  of  Approuague.    Some  few  are  employed  by  placer  holders. 

BEaiSTBATION  OF  ALIENS. 

The  registration  of  immigrants  arriving  here  not  having  been  regu- 
larly kept  by  the  Government,  up  to  .January  1, 1897,  it  is  diflBcult  for 
me  to  state  the  exact  number  of  workingmen  arrived  in  1896;  yet  I 
believe  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  it  at  2,500. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Apart  from  the  local  commerce,  the  only  industry  of  Guiana  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  that  of  gold  mining.    As  for  the  other  industries,  labor 
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in  general  and  special  workmen  are  wanting.  This  will  be  the  case 
until  3,000  or  4,000  men  arrive.  A  greater  number  would  have  no 
employment  at  present. 

The  wages  of  labor  are  about  as  follows :  Artisans,  joiners,  carpen- 
ters, wheelrights,  tinsmiths,  6  to  8  francs  ($1  to  $1.50)  per  day  of 
eight  hours  work  (freedmen),  without  rations;  mechanics,  laborers, 
journeymen,  from  3.50  francs  to  4  francs  (75  cents)  without  rations; 
carriers  at  the  placers,  30  kilos  (66  pounds)  per  load;  mining  laborers, 
3.50  to  5  francs,  with  food  and  lodging  at  the  placers;  women  employed 
as  gravel  carriers,  sick  nurses,  cooks  at  the  placers,  1.50  to  2  francs 
(about  35  cents)  per  day.  Female  house  servants,  cooks,  and  chamber- 
maids are  paid  from  30  to  60  francs  ($6  to  $10)  per  month  and  food. 

Lodging  in  furnished  apartments  is  from  50  to  60  francs  per  month. 
Board  in  the  small  restaurants  of  the  town  costs  150  to  200  francs  ($27 
to  $38)  per  month,  including  wine.  There  is  only  one  fairly  comfortable 
hotel,  and  a  small  number  of  furnished  apartments,  in  Cayenne. 

POPULATION. 

Below  is  given  the  statement  of  the  population  of  Guiana,  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1896,  as  issued  by  the  direction  de  I'int^rieur;  but  in  my  opin- 
ion these  figures  (about  the  same  as  in  1895)  are  not  exact,  and  the 
fluctuating  population  of  Antillans,  Dominicans,  and  others,  who  have 
arrived  at  Cayenne  in  search  of  work,  must  be  added  to  this  number. 

CLIMATE  AND  SALUBBITY. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  reputation  of  Guiana  for  insalubrity,  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  less  than  in  Senegal,  Cochin  China,  and  Martinique. 
It  may  be  estimated  at  8  to  9  per  cent  for  Cayenne.  This  death  rate 
is  much  higher  at  Maroni,  among  the  convicts  and  exiles,  which  is 
attributable  to  debauchery  and  other  vices.  When  this  colony  was  first 
used  as  a  place  of  exile,  the  annual  death  rate  among  the  convicts  was, 
at  times,  as  high  as  18  and  22  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  clearing  of  St. 
Jean's  penitentiary  station.  It  now  probably  varies  from  12  to  15  per 
cent.  This  is  also  the  case  in  distant  localities;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
placers  and  other  places  where  digging  is  necessary.  The  contested 
territory  is  the  most  unhealtfal  locality  of  the  Guianas,  as  the  rate  of 
mortality  reaches  as  high  as  27  and  28  per  cent. 

The  principal  maladies  which  attack  Europeans  and  foreigners  are 
anemia,  fever,  and  sunstroke.  Pneumonia  and  dysentery  are  rare; 
bronchitis  is  not  frequent.  The  causes  which  produce  these  maladies 
I  have  already  given.  The  pestilential  miasma  emanating  from  the 
clearings  affect  those  who  stay  in  the  bush ;  the  food  is  not  sufficiently 
nutritious  and  the  humidity  is  great  (more  than  88  per  cent  in  the 
woods). 

The  town  of  Cayenne  is  provided  with  spacious  streets.  It  is  natu- 
rally healthful,  especially  since  the  recent  sanitary  improvements.  For 
Europeans  and  other  travelers  who  desire  to  remain  some  time,  the 
town  lacks  the  necessary  comforts,  such  as  lodging,  food,  and  household 
requirements. 

PUBLIC   WOBKS. 

• 
The  general  council  in  their  last  meeting  voted  to  improve  the  port 
of  Cayenne,  to  rebuild  the  market,  and  to  improve  the  wharf,  the  cus- 
toms building,  and  the  bonded  warehouses,  in  order  to  afi'ord  vessels 
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better  facilities.    About  1,000,000  francs  are  to  spare  for  this  purpose 
in  the  coffers  of  the  local  government. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRIES. 

Of  private  industries,  ther  eare  few.  There  are  about  60  merchants 
of  the  first  class,  and  120  merchants  of  the  second  class  (grocers  and 
retailers).  Only  three  distilleries  exist  in  Cayenne,  whose  rum  comes 
frommolasses  of  Demerara  and  Barbados.  There  is  a  plantation  dis< 
tillery  at  St.  Laurent,  in  Maroni,  belonging  to  the  penitentiary  depart- 
ment, supplied  from  sugar  cane  which  is  cultivated  by  discharged 
convicts,  who  are  tenants  of  the  land. 

Private  individuals  have  made  application  for  establishing  soap  and 
match  factibries.  There  is  a  private  ice  factory  which  furnishes  ice  at 
the  rate  of  8  cents  per  kilo.  There  is  also  a  steam  sawmill  at  Cayenne, 
and  another  43  kilometers  (26.7  miles)  by  water  from  St.  Laurent  in 
Maroni.    Both  belong  to  the  penitentiary  department. 

The  Balata  question,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  my  former  report, 
is  still  in  abeyance.  The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  be  decided,  and 
private  enterprises  are  being  started  on  a  larger  and  more  methodical 
scale. 

There  is  only  one  colonial  bank  (La  Banque  de  la  Gnyane)  managed 
by  a  director  and  a  council  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  local 
authorities,  the  treasurer,  and  the  chief  of  local  services.  The  princi- 
pal operations  of  this  bank  consist  in  loaning  on  interest  to  the  merchants 
and  landlords  and  purchasing  native  gold. 

Imports  and  exports  during  1896  in  the  colony  of  French  Guiana, 
IMPORTS. 


Dehcriptlon. 


Live  stock  for  food 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  and  partly  manufaotared  articles : 

Textiles  and  yarns 

Machinery,  mill,  iron  and  ironworks  of  all  sorts 

Wood,  lumber,  and  woodworks 

Apparel  and  personal  effects , 

Cnemioals,  ohemical  products,  and  medicinal  preparations 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Value. 


Francs. 

608,671 
5,078,065 

673,025 

1, 335, 480 
320,985 
230,163 
41,^77 
38,432 
331, 447 


8,657,345 


$117, 473 
980,006 
129,994 

257, 747 
61,960 
44,421 
7,927 
7,417 
64.062 


1,670,867 


EXPORTS. 


Description. 


Articles  of  food  rad  drink • 

Wood 

Native  gold 

Miscellaneous  (manufactured  articles,  iron,  eta) 

Dyes  and  tannics 

Raw  materials  for  building,  etc.,  and  sundries.. 
All  other 

Total 


Value. 


Franct. 

44,933 

$8,672 

7,657 

1,477 

8, 529. 945 

1, 647, 285 

153,200 

30,567 

59,719 

11, 534 

197, 882 

38,101 

113 

21 

8, 993, 449 

1, 736, 735 
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Entries  of  vessels  Jrom  France  and  colonies  far  1896, 


Where  from. 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber of 
crew. 

Value  of  cargo 
imported. 

Total. 

French 
goods. 

Foreign 
goods. 

French  bottoms: 

Nantes 

15 

7 
5 

1 

2,880 

2,022 

1,732 

431 

830 
85 
60 
14 

Francs. 

2.898,144 
699,706 
484,653 
120,405 

Francs. 

375,953 
11,023 
80.128 

jFVanes. 
3.209.007 

Havre 

710.729 

Marseillea 

664.781 
120,405 

Bordeaax 

Tot*!  "French  . . 

28 

10,065 

489 

4,197,908 

467,104 

4.666.012 

Foreign  bottoms; 

Nantes 

1 
1 
5 
2 

815 

305 

1.479 

735 

11 
12 
45 
18 

80.312 

553 

954,068 

429,525 

80,312 

Havre 

250 
240 
60 

803 

Marseillea 

954,308 

Bordeaux 

429,685 

Total  foreign    

9 
37 

2,834 
12,899 

86 

1,464,558 

650 

1,465,108 

Xotal  vessels          .......        ...• 

575 

5,662.466 

467.654 

6.130,130 

French  bottoms: 

Guadelonpe^Pointe  &  Pitre 

2 
13 
9 

258 

825 

4,263 

33 
120 
526 

6,528 
150, 149 
218, 176 

*"'20,"366* 
2.625 

6,528 
170,514 

Martinique — St.  Pierre 

"Fort-  rte  FrMMM*  t  ..... , . . 

215, 801 

Total 

24 

5,336 

679 

369,853 

22.990 

392,843 

Total  value  of  cargoes  Imported,  6,522,908  francs  ($1,268,937). 
Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1896. 


I>escription. 

Value. 

Commerce  with  France: 

Imports            .      ................................................... 

Francs. 
5,662,466 
8,799,861 

$1,002,855 
1, 098, 373 

ISxi)ortA  ....  ........................................................ 

Total 

14,462.327 

2.791,228 

With  French  fisheries  and  colonies  abroad: 

Imnorts  from  .......... ..   .  ...         ..................>•.............. 

360,853 
40 

Kxports  for  (products  of  the  colony) 

Total 

869.893 

71  380 

With  foreign  countries: 

Imports  of  foreign  goods  with  French  vessels— 

From  French  bonded  warehouaes 

467.104 

22,990 

9.35,005 

1,199,927 

From  French  colonies 

Direct  from  foreign  countries - 

Imports  of  foreign  goods  with  foreign  vessels 

Total                                          -                  ... 

2,625,026 

416,630 

Exports- 
Native  nroducts - 

191, 375 
2,173 

From  French  imports 

Total 

193,548 

87.344 

Totjl>l  itnnnrtii  njiti  eirnortn 

17,650,794 

3.388,603 
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Products  of  the  colony  of  French  Guiana  during  1895  and  1896, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1896. 


1886. 


Odoriferoas  nuts kilos. 

Cocoa: 

Qroand do... 

Beans do... 

Coffee do... 

Coaac do... 

Bocoa  (annatto) do... 

Ornamental  feathers do... 

Tafia  and  mm liters. 

Isinglass kilos. 

Wo<M,  for  building cubic  meters. 

Hides 

Gold  (native) : 

Melted kilos. 

Not  melted do... 

Phosphate  rock do... 

Essence  of  rosewood do... 

Auriferous  quartz do. . . 

Rosewood do... 

India-mbber  (or  balata) do. . . 

Tonka  nuts  (f6ve  or  chaiaigne  du  Brdsil) do... 

Seeds,  producing  oil do... 


30 
14,894 


67 

53 

2,038 

42 

222 

634 

194 

2,153 

1,972 
369 

4,210 
680 
346 


9,767 

341 

2,400 

889 

34 

534 

1,721 

45 

1,576 

1,265 

1,932 

396,600 

2,103 

144 

30,000 

216 

3 

70 


AMOUNT  OF  NATIVE   GOLD  EXPOBTED  DTTBING  1896. 

The  exportation  of  native  gold,  either  in  dust  or  ingots,  has  been  as 
follows :  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1896  (as  per 
the  customs  returns),  3,198  kilos  390  grams  (7,061  pounds). 

General  exports  during  1896  and  1896. 


Exported  ftrom— 

1896. 

1895. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Mana 

Kil09. 

292.751 

14.246 

503.284 

441.697 

82.854 

.432 

4.107 

KHoii. 
311. 152 

18.028 
140. 127 
342.384 

64.284 

KUot, 

KHot. 
18. 401 

Maioni 

4.662 

^nnronaffue    .......................................... 

863.157 

99.318 

18.570 

.432 

Siimamane  ............................................ 

j^an^ 

Ovanok -- 

9.094 

.154 

1,921.313 

.065 

4.987 

Sv^..:;..::::..:... 

.154 

Contested  territorr 

1,831.351 

89.062 

Unknown  -r^, rr, .r»T TT rrr,'-r'-T-- 

.065 

Total 

3, 170. 722 

2,807.501 

48L472 

118. 251 

Increase  for  1896,  363  kilos  221  grams  (800  pounds). 
Population  according  to  the  last  censiis  of  1895. 


Districts. 


Cayenne 

Koara 

Conneffrande 
Montsmery.. 

Matoury 

Keroire 

Macoaria  — 

Konrou 

Sinnaniarie . . 

Iraooubo 

Mana 


Inhabi- 
tants. 


12,351 
747 
291 
325 
343 
577 
754 
822 

1.376 
614 

1,602 


Districts. 


Oyapok 

Approuague 

Kaw 

Maroni 

Convicts 

EzHesatStJean.... 
Bush  negroes  (Bonis) 
Aborigi^ftl  Indians . . 

Total 


Inhabi- 
tants. 


866 

654 

213 

1,279 

3,979 

1,817 

300 

1,500 


30,310 


Cayenne,  April  i,  1897. 


Leon  Wacongne,  Consul 
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FRENCH  ailD^EA. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  writer  proceeded  to  Conakry,  the  princi- 
pal seaport  and  capital  of  French  Guinea,  distant  60  miles  north  of 
this  colony,  and  its  commercial  rival  as  regards  the  purchase  and 
export  of  rubber,  palm  products,  oil  seeds,  hides,  ivory,  and  other 
native  produce.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  few  statistics  of 
the  imports,  exi>orts,  and  general  commerce  of  this  French  colony  and 
its  dependencies  might  be  interesting  and  prospectively  useful  to  our 
American  merchants^  and  especially  those  in  the  export  trade,  I 
devoted  most  of  the  time  of  my  flying  visit  to  gathering  the  following 
items  of  information,  which  I  now  respectfully  submit: 

The  imports  of  the  colony  are  chiefly  cotton  (Manchester)  goods,  salt, 
wines,  rum,  tobacco,  kerosene,  flour,  hard  bread,  lumber,  hardware, 
provisions,  cotton  cards,  gunpowder,  Florida  water,  furniture,  etc.  Of 
these,  the  tobacco,  flour,  lumber,  kerosene,  rum,  etc.,  are  from  the  United 
States,  usually  via  Sierra  Leone,  per  American  sailing  vessels;  also 
via  Europe  by  steamer.  Wines  and  spirits,  gunpowder,  etc.,  come  from 
France  and  Germany;  cotton  goods  and  salt  (which  make  up  by  far  the 
largest  items),  hardware,  etc.,  from  England.  There  is  no  import  ad 
valorem  duty  on  any  of  .the  above  goods,  but  there  is  a  "tax  consomma- 
tion,"  or  specific  duty  of  60  centimes  (about  9  cents)  per  kilo  (of  2^ 
pounds)  on  leaf  tobacco,  7  francs  ($1.35)  per  hectoliter  (100  liters)  on 
wines,  and  25  centimes  (say  4^  cents)  per  gallon  on  rum  of  28^  and 
under. 

There  is  an  export  duty  of  7  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  native  prod- 
uce, without  distinction;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  imports  and 
exports,  by  ports  and  stations  in  French  Guinea,  is  as  follows: 


station. 


Conakry.... 

Victoria 

Boffa 

Dnbrika... 

Oula 

Benty 

Katonka 

Moroboyah. 
Sonaboyah . 

Taboria 

Sobaoeh 

Laya 

Matakong.. 
OiroBBon  ... 


Total. 


1895. 


Imports. 


$101,808.58 
16, 728. 12 
8,642.48 
27, 064. 54 


17,736.23 

6,513.59 

646.00 

7,480.25 


84.42 


186, 303. 21 


Exports. 


$77, 
56, 
21, 
»5, 

59, 
19, 
3, 
27, 


832.00 
753.78 
881.72 
185.69 
18.33 
660.53 
778.58 
640.16 
518. 58 
618.77 
092.96 
477.86 
,236.36 
357.36 


366,952.62 


There  are  no  anchorage  dues  at  Conakry,  but  such  dues  are  strictly 
exacted  at  the  other  ports,  as  follows: 


Port. 


1895, 

Victoria 

Bolfa 

Benty 

Dnbrika 

Katonka 

Moreboya 


Amount. 


$1,457.86 

466.82 

1,477.31 

4,731.57 

638.17 

61.00 


Port. 


1805. 


Sonnboya... 
Taboria  — 
Sobaneh — 
Matakong  .. 

Total. 


Jiyilizud  by 


<^o6Qle 


Amount. 


$668.00 

5.00 

54.00 

45.00 


0,604.73 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Revenue,  French  Guinea,  1886 : 

Export  duties $366,952.02 

Import  datiee 186,303.21 

Anchorage 9,604.73 

Other  sources 5,487.17 

Total  rerenue 568,347.73 

Bxpenditnres 660,000.00 

Es&nated  expenditures  for  1896 720,000.00 

Population,  say,  5,000. 

The  fluctuating  condition  of  the  native  produce  trade,  consequent 
upon  keen  local  competition  and  the  depressed  markets  in  Europe,  has 
recently  led  to  the  establishment  of  plantations  by  Europeans.  A 
retired  French  military  officer  (with  a  private  fortune)  has  just  laid  out 
on  the  waste  lands  of  Conakry  a  farm  of  200,000  banana  trees,  the 
fruit  being  intended  for  transport  to  Bordeaux  by  the  steamers  or  the 
Compagnie  Messageries,  which  will  make  the  voyage  in  seven  to  eight 
days.  A  German  firm  has  already  a  plantation  of  4,000  coffee  trees 
and  a  quantity  of  cocoa.  Another  person  has  100,000  coffee  trees, 
besides  kola  and  cocoa,  and  yet  another  has  20,000  coffee  trees,  kola, 
and  cocoa.  These  three  plantations  are  in  Dubrika,  the  French  pos- 
session second  in  importance  to  Conakry. 

The  population  of  Conakry  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  blacks. 
The  French  governor  is  also  commandant.  The  officers  of  the  small 
native  garrison  and  police  force  and  civil  officers  are  Frenchmen,  and 
there  are  a  few  other  Europeans.  There  is  cable  communication 
between  Conakry  and  all  the  world,  telegraphic,  and  even  telephonic, 
communication  between  Conakry  and  Dubrika,  and  the  land  lines  are 
being  rapidly  carried  to  Senegal,  so  that  when  completed,  in  two  or 
three  months  from  now,  messages  may  be  sent  from  Conakry  to  Europe 
at  the  reduced  rate  of,  say,  1.50  francs  (or  28  cents)  per  word.  No  rail- 
road has  yet  been  commenced,  but  the  French  Government  is  building 
a  large  wharf,  and  the  streets  are  being  laid  out  at  right  angles.  Many 
fine  and  spacious  buildings  are  being  erected  for  business. 

,The  two  principal  mercantile  firms  at  Conakry  are  the  German  house 
of  F.  Colin  &  Co.  and  the  French  West  African  Company.  There  will 
also  soon  be  two  branches  of  Sierra  Leone  (European)  firms,  and  others 
will  follow  as  the  colony  develops.  The  Government  is  doing  its  best 
to  make  Conakry  the  emporium  of  the  upper  West  African  trade 
sources.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  malarial 
fever  finds  its  victims  alike  in  both  places.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
on  inquiry,  beyond  the  plantations  referred  to  there  are  no  special  indus- 
tries, native  or  European,  in  French  Guinea. 

Fresh  water  is  obtained  from  wells  only.  Oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
poultry  are  to  be  had  always.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  very  scarce, 
and  fish  is  rarely  obtainable,  owing  to  the  extreme  indolence  of  the 
natives,  who  feed  almost  exclusively  on  rice  and  cassava. 

Rates  of  wages  for  so-called  mechanics  are  60  to  75  cents  per  day; 
ordinary  laborers  (men  and  women),  25  cents  per  day,  or  $5  and  rice 
monthly. 

Cargo  in  and  out  is  transported  on  lighters,  of  which  there  is  an 
ample  supply. 

Conakry  is  not  a  coal  depot,  only  about  200  tons  being  kept  on  hand 
for  use  of  the  Government  local  steamer.  The  time  will  come  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  consul  or  consular  agent  to  watch  over 
and  frirther  the  interests  of  United  States  commerce,  which,  as  French 
Guinea  develops,  can  not  fail  to  assert  itself  and  command  its  fair  share 
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of  attention,  especially  in  sach  items  as  tobacco,  flour,  provisions, 
kerosene,  mm,  furniture,  machinery,  hardware,  etc. ;  but  I  am  afraid 
our  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  low-class  cotton 
goods,  only  to  be  had  from  Manchester,  England,  with  which  the  natives 
seem  to  be  content. 

Rob.  p.  Pooley,  Consul 
Sierra  Leone,  April  10, 1897. 


GUATEMALA. 

The  inclosed  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Guatemala — articles,  values,  and  countries,  whence  received  and  whither 
shipx)ed — ^for  the  year  1896.  The  values  are  given  in  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

D.  Lynch  Pringlb, 

GoiMul-Oeneral. 
Guatemala  City,  May  7, 1897. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  1896, 
IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Oil 

Aguardiente,   cognac,   rum,   and 

whisky 

Barbed  wire 

Cotton,  woven  and  in  thread 

Arms 

Fancy  articles 

Carpets  and  mats 

Photographic  apparatus 

Fertilizers 

Sngar 

Sundry  articles 

Turpentine 

Tar. 


Mineral  waters 

Bicycles 

Footwear 

Cinnamon  and  spioes 

Wagons  and  carts 

Carriages 

Barley 

White  wax 

Beer 

Canned  goods,  fruit,  cheese 

Cocoa 

Glass,  china  ware,  and  pottery  . . . 

Cement 

ChromoB 

Coal 

Copperware 

Sheet  copper 

Corks 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Sperm  wax 

Sperm  candles 

Tin 

Matches 

Flour 

Ironware 

Xails,  bar  and  sheet  iron 

Bound  books 

Stitched  books 

Musical  instruments 

Scientific  instruments 

Jewelry ^ 


United 
Kingdom. 


7,814.30 

1, 930. 00 

1,286,840.50 

5,621.60 

310. 40 
8,956.60 

284.10 


41,410.50 
216.60 


4,724.75 

6,182.35 

085.40 

934.60 

386.30 

1, 560. 40 


1,394.60 
6, 232. 40 
9. 341. 50 

910. 75 
1, 208. 35 

860.70 


4, 180. 30 

8,116.60 

714. 40 

916. 10 

.17, 182. 40 

1, 960. 20 

2,9)0.60 

1,896.40 

140.00 


98, 134. 60 
8,066.40 
265.20 
189.40 
971.60 
264.40 
3,642.50 


Whence  imported. 


France. 


$6,960.80  I      $10,386.40 


136, 240. 50 

8,748.60 

123, 864. 50 

3. 940. 65 

12, 130. 60 

2,894.45 

865.35 

810.45 

86.55 

72,601.45 


1, 459. 55 
3,614.30 
4,876.80 
462.30 
410.60 
3,240.75 


Germany. 


32, 145. 20 
293. 40 

14, 176. 25 

390.45 

2,965.60 


23,635.40 


175.60 

36, 205. 40 

1, 135. 60 

3.040.10 

841.50 


3, 146. 20 

1, 580. 50 

634.10 

146. 40 

1, 782. 20 

1, 216. 10 

31,284.60 


$11,935.60 


16, 
18. 
416, 
8, 
6. 
5. 

2, 

73, 


7, 
51, 
43, 

1, 
58, 
13, 
10, 

2, 
27, 


954.30 
976. 40 
845.10 
294.35 
145.40 
681.65 
419. 20 
864.75 
116. 85 
401.65 
245.60 
834.40 
538.65 
416.45 
716.40 
114.85 
276.45 
982.60 
576.80 
962.40 
284.80 
208. 10 
642.60 
136.80 
714. 20 
180.  40 
120.00 
146.10 


Spain. 


Italy. 


$1,946.50      $14,915.10 


24,314.00 


7, 846. 40 
1,914.40 


4.961.55 


396.20 
431.40 


10, 124. 60 


116.40 


3,290.60 


814.50 

34, 106. 50 

23,902.10 

9, 942. 40 

3, 140. 20 

45, 180. 60 

172.80 

116,908.40 

22,214.10 

1, 140. 70 

96.30 

8.114.75 

2,012.30 

23, 190. 40 


324.10 
1,696.40 


114.60 


114.60 

76.40 

604.60 


2,966.80 


2,810.60 

1. 745. 60 

876.50 


8,162.40 


1,128.60 


9.74&80 


36.40 
1,894.80 


1.910.20 


190.40 

1,204.00 

92.40 

296.80 


190.00 


96.40 

84.10 

1.316.00 
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Foreiifn  trade  of  the  Bepublio  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  i^d^— Continued. 
OiPOBTB— Continaed. 


ArtiolM. 


Toys 

Wool  thread,  cloth,  clothing 

Linen  thread,  cloth,  socks,  etc 

Sheets  of  metal,  copperplate 

Hops 

Lumber  (dressed  boards) 

Haohinerr 

Free  machinery 

Materials  for  railroad  telegraphs. . 

Notions,  hardware,  and  toys 

Furniture 

Lard.: 

Manafaetared    articles,    leather 

and  skin 

Marble 

Articles  for  Institutions  and  works 

Other  free  articles 

Stationery 

Parasols  and  umbrellas 

Potatoes,  Indian  com,  rice 

Pianos  and  organs 

Perfumery 

Plants  and  seeds 

Pictures 

Grain  sacks 

Salt 

Silk  thread  and  cloth 

Hats 

Tallow  and  candle  mass 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes — 

Ceiling 

Tea 

Iron  tubes 

Wines  and  liquors 

Window  fflaas 

Plaster  of  paris 

Zinc 


Whence  imported. 


United 
Kingdom. 


$1,418.80 

181.112.70 

18, 146. 30 

86,140.60 


1. 180. 20 

86,140.80 

560.20 

172,380.60 

1,124.40 

010.20 


Total 2,164.400.60 


16,806.40 
232.20 


13, 128. 10 

8,012.40 

736.20 


774.80 

2, 112. 70 

72.30 

6, 134. 70 

18, 146. 30 


34, 105. 70 
8,045.80 


12, 125. 60 


085.40 

3,125.20 

735.40 


2,410.60 


France.  Germany. 


$11,306.40 

240,160.20 

14,210.40 

0,640.60 


4,102.40 

12,018.60 

1,012.40 


5, 114. 20 

8, 116. 80 

410.20 

12, 600. 40 
2, 110. 60 


8.300.40 
56,104.60 
11,268.40 


1,284,60 

21, 116. 40 

734.20 

306.40 

2, 174. 80 


80,746.20 
20,310.60 


112,100.20 
005.80 
016.20 


1,106,840.40 


$8, 745. 20 

186, 810. 40 

18,460.80 

51, 230. 20 

2,165.40 

7, 125. 60 

31. 180. 40 

0,140.60 

163, 060. 40 

12,400.80 

24, 205. 20 


34,115.60 

841.20 

3, 200. 10 

152,101.70 

60,107.30 

0,213.70 

180.30 

15, 120. 50 

7.415.20 

145.60 

081.40 

25,104.50 

2, 136. 60 

32,104.40 

23, 010. 60 

115.40 

8,040.60 

18.045.20 


23,160.80 
4,100.20 


405.70 


2,012,260.40 


Spain. 


$400.60 
4, 170. 20 


4, 310. 80 


1,600.20 
310.80 


270.20 
0,830.80 


68.20 


082.40 


810. 20 


60, 040. 80 


142,738.55 


Italy. 


$164.50 
1, 026. 40 
2,108.60 


1, 140. 20 


1,210.80 
31,100.40 


32,010.20 
2,870.40 
4,200.60 


2, 431. 20 
604.30 


1, 030. 60 
700.20 


30, 860. 50 


167, 762. 30 


W 

hence  imported. 

Articles. 

Belgium. 

Switser- 
land. 

China. 

United 
SUtes. 

Mexico. 

Oil 

$31,076.44 

60, 135. 60 

28,060.00 

364,210.35 

8,060.40 

3,140.60 

1,435.45 

2, 115. 85 

11, 472. 00 

76,106.45 

634.65 

856.85 

2,014.16 

82,146.00 

8,804.50 

8.046.75 

10, 126. 30 

14,138.60 

24,872.40 

10,406.65 

684.70 

37,272.30 

82,430.60 

114.80 

12,126.20 

15,462.40 

846.60 

364.40 

$1,140.60 
1,860.40 

Aguardiente,      cognac,      rum,     and 
whisky                                      

$580.50 
2,716.50 
3, 642. 30 
8,410.60 

Barbed  wire 

$1,846.65 

6, 726. 26 

Anns  , 

Fancy  articles !. V 



Carpets  a»>d  mats .r-^-,.,.. 

Photographic  apparatus 

1 

Su  gar 

1,510.60 

Sundrv  articles 

6, 116. 40 

2, 630. 45 

684  10 

Turpentine 

Tar 

Mineral  waters 

filcyolos 

Coarse  canvaa  (saokcloih) ... 

Footwear 

Cinnamon  and  sploes 

165.40 

Waginis  and  carta ... 

Carriages............... ... 



Barley 

White  wax 

Beer 

Canned  ffoods.  fruit,  cheese 

1,010.20 

640.10 

Cocoa 

Glass,  china  ware,  and  pottery 

18,131.80 
373.20 

Cement .' '. 

Chromos 

Coal 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  of  GtMtemala  during  the  year  189& — ContiDned. 
IMPOBTS— Continued. 


Whence  imi>orted. 

Articles. 

Belgium. 

Switaer. 
land. 

China. 

United 
States. 

Mexico. 

Conner  ware 

$2,820.40 

$34,89L10 

1,294.60 

1,086.50 

92,184.60 

632.10 

4.800.40 

1,026.40 

58, 100. 60 

574.60 

46,960.00 

476,908.40 

139, 140. 80 

21,360.40 

8,748.60 

1,236.40 

168.20 

3, 116. 80 

2.094.20 

8,136.50 

4,347.40 

18.916.20 

2, 400. 40 

8,848.60 

9.412.40 

4,640.00 

24,120.60 

272.180.40 

61. 120. 60 

14,260.40 

349, 610. 46 

3, 140. 20 

29,460.40 

21, 240. 60 

80,110.40 

2, 190. 60 

106.40 

51.034.10 

25, 106. 70 

960.10 

56,114.10 

47,102.40 

3, 116. 20 

5,317.40 

2,530.60 

8,670.40 

2,140.80 

4,610.20 

68,106.40 

14,260.20 

18,140.80 

3, 410. 20 

19,020.40 

41, 960. 20 

3.940.60 

19, 105. 20 

46.120.80 

340.20 

910.40 

2,480.20 

Sheet  Conner 

Cork*    ... ::::::::.:::.....:.: 

Dru  jfs  and  medicines 

$896.60 

Sperm  wax - 

$210. 15 

Soerm candles    .  ..  ............ 

iSn 

Stracture,  fabric 

Matches 

Cattle. horses  and mnles .  ....     ...   .. 

Flour 

24  20 

Ironware 

3,  i26. 85 
484.70 

Nails,  bar  and  sheet  iron 

Forafire and hav     ..  ......     .......... 

Bound  books 

118.25 
62.60 

- 

Stitched  books 

Musical  ii.,^trnmen  ts.......^T ^-- 

368.40 

46.00 

Scientific  instruments 

Jewelry 

4,916.40 

Toys 

Wool  thread,  cloth,  clothing          

8,914.80 

284  60 

Linen  thread,  cloth,  socks,  etc  . 

260.60 
2.140.50 

Hops 

Bricks 

. 

Lumber  (dressed  boards) 

Lumber   ..  ....  .........  .       .    .... 

MachineiT 

2.060.40 
875.60 

Free  machinery 

Machinery  for  railroad  telegrap 
Notions,  hardware,  and  toys . . . 

hs 

1,230.40 

106  50 

Furniture 

Lard 

2,104.50 

Manufactured  articles,  leather  and  skin 
Marble .-- 

9, 602. 40 

470.60 

Articles  for  institutions  and  wo 
Other  free  articles 

rks 

160.40 
780.60 

1,128.60 

Stationery 

Parasols  and  umbrellas ......  ......... 

Potatoes,  Indian  com,  rice 

13,012.45 

Petroleum,  crude  and  reflned 

Pianos  and  orirans  .................... 

Perfumery 

Plants  and  seeds 

Pictures 

Grain  sacks t... 

Salt 

340  35 

Silk  thread  and  cloth 

986.40 

$18,230.60 



Hats 

480  75 

Tallow  and  candle  grease 

186  30 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
Ceiling..... 

6.924.15 

"Wheat. 

Tea 

Iron  tubes 

Wines  and  liauors 

794. 10 

Window  glass 

1, 460. 10 

Plaster  of  parls 

Zinc 

3, 895. 70 



1 

Total 

57,017.35 

18,023.60 

21,249.60 

3,172,896.05 

46  OKI  75 

Whence  imported. 

Articles. 

South 
America. 

Austria. 

Holland 

Japan. 

Central 
America. 

Total. 

Oil 

$79,261.40 
267  175  00 

Aguardiente,  cognac,  rum,  and 
whisky 

$3,149.60 

$4,1B5.4( 

\  

Barbed  wire 

61,831.60 
2, 217, 466. 55 

Cotton,  woven  and  in  thread . . . 

986.40 

$2,194.10 

$634.40 

Arms 

83,887.60 
26.818.00 
20.188.15 

Fancy  articles 

.   $3,209.60 

Carpets  and  mats 

800.40 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Bepuhlic  of  Guatenuila  during  the  year  1896 — Continned. 
IMPORTS-Continaed. 


Whence  imported. 

Article*. 

South 
America. 

Austria. 

Holland. 

Japan. 

Central 
America. 

Total. 

$3,684.30 
8,176.20 

IS  Ml   7R 

FertXei? !..:::  .".^::::;: 

Sugar 

$«».75 
882.40 

$1, 510. 00 

Sundry  ttrtioles 

$1,146.80 

072.40  1         ^HU  AAK  IK 

Tarpentine.... 

1,096.85 
1,420.75 
12, 737. 10 
43, 360.  00 
3,894.50 
20, 381. 55 
25  487  05 

Tar 

Mineral  waters 

Bicycles 

Coarse  canvas,  sackcloth  ....-- 

Footwear 

Cinnsmon  and  spices  -  -  - 

123.60 

Wagons  and  oarta 

15121K95 
30,656.15 
20. 078. 45 
10,041.70 
96,282.20 
189, 236. 55 

Carriages. 

Barley 

White  wax 

Beer 

$1,492.70 

Canned  goods,  fmit,  cheese .... 

$078.45 

Cocoa 

5,960.40 

8, 921. 95 

105,531.75 

80, 837. 35 

19,978.00 

6,684.70 

98,519.80 

1,008.90 

8.507.20 

184,246.05 

27,932.55 

23,320.45 

6,404.50 

58, 110. 60 

46, 085. 80 

45,960.00 

477,685.50 

360, 456. 53 

53, 706. 10 

83,645.30 

3,631.95 

862.00 

16,485.65 

5,587.00 

72,627.60 

27, 739. 90 

641,136.40 

58, 187. 60 

158,000.40 

11,577.80 

4,640.00 

41, 979. 80 

Glaifs,  chlnaware,  and  pottery  - 

1,146.35 

489.60 

Cement 

Chronios 

800.00 

Coal 

Copperware 

Sheet  copper 

Corks 

I^nigfi  and  medicines 

360.50 

310. 15 

Sperm  wax 

Sperm  candles 

2.125.66 

Tin 

Structure,  fabric 

Matches 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules 

Flour 

580.10 

Ironware 

Nails,  bar  and  sheet  iron 

Forage  and  hay- -  .-,■....... . 

24,896.70 
26.30 
48.60 
74.40 

Bonn'd  books  .'- 

Stitched  books 

Musical  instruments 

Scientific  instruments 

Jewelry 

310.60 

1 

Toys... 

1  240.50 

Wool  thread,  cloth,  clothing. . . . 
Linen  thread,  cloth,  socks,  etc. 

680.50 
2,240.50 

8, 160. 50 

Sheet  of  metal,  copperplate 

Hops '. . .  r.'. . .' 

Bricks 

Lumber  (dressed  boards) 

Lumber 

4, 160. 40 

376  340  80 

Machinery 

143*,  420. 80 

Free  macdinery 

25,349.20 

685, 951. 65 
24, 993. 10 
82. 04H.  40 

Machinery  for  railroad   tele- 
graphs   

1 

Notions,  hardware,  and  toys. . . . 
Furniture 

86.40 

1,640.20 
20,160.80 

Lard 

23, 755. 30 

Manufactured  articles,  leather 
and  skin 

106  226  25 

Marble 

37, 346. 40 

Articles  for  institutions  and  ' 
works I -. 

3,405.50 
260,183.90 
162, 283. 40 

Other  free  articles 

1,960.20 
270.60 

Stationery 



Parasols  and  nmbiellas 



26, 408. 00 

Potatoes,  Indian  com,  rice 

266.35 

8,710.66 

78,282.86 
47, 102. 40 
20, 295. 60 

Petroleum,  crude  and  refined . . . 

Pianos  and  organs 

Perfumery 

935.45 
310.20 

39  328.  35 

Plants  and  seeds 

110.60 

4,665.90 

IMctures 

16, 082. 90 

Grain  sacks 

47, 657. 40 

Snlt 

5,946.60 

13.038.55 
266, 463. 10 

Silk  thread  and  doth 

20,270.40 

Hats 

2,190.46 

640.20 

79, 528. 30 

Tallow  and  candle  grease 

18,442.50 
16,63L00 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

2,866.06 

........... 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Eepuhlic  of  Guatemala  dtirUtg  the  year  189$ — Continaed. 
IMPOBTS— Continned. 


Whence  imported. 

Articles. 

South 
America. 

Austria. 

Holland. 

Japan. 

Central 
America. 

Total. 

Ceilinff 

$50,081.20 

Wheat              

41,960.00 
6,890.00 

7ei^           

Iron  tabes 

5, 210. 20 

Wines  and  liaaors ... 

$3,840.6? 

290,033.05 
7,721.60 
1,825.60 

Window  irlaHS    .., ,., 

Plaster oi  pflris- ,,- 

Zinc 

9,192.20 

Total 

b0,078.90 

$85,575.35 

$9,295.45 

$36,072.60 

$13, 953. 95 

9, 143, 854. 85 

RECAPITOLATION  OF  IMPORTS. 


Whence  imported. 


Value. 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Belgium 

Son^h  America. . . 

Mexico 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan 

CUna 

Switzerland 

Central  America . 
Holland 

Total 


$3,172,806.05 

2,164,490.60 

2,012,269.40 

1,196,849.40 

167,762.80 

142,738.55 

67,017.36 

60.078.40 

46.081.75 

85,576.35 

35,072.60 

21.249.60 

18,033.60 

13,953.95 

9.295.45 


9,143,354.35 


BXPOETS. 


Articles. 

Whither  exported. 

Pounds.     . 

Value. 

Coffee'  

Germany .,,,.^^  —  ^ 

44, 268, 878^ 
11,962,4674 
10,332,847  1 
1.585,563i 
401,960  < 
162,798 
29,422  1 
21,833  1 
1,220 
200 

$7,063,020.56 

Do            .                                        

United  States 

1,913,994.80 

I>o       .     .                         

Bnirland r-.....^.r 

1, 663, 255. 52 

Do   

FrHn<?e r  r 

253, 600. 16 

Do 

South  America 

64.312.00 

Do 

Anslaria 

26,047.68 

Do                      .               

Centrfl-I  Am«Ti«a -  - 

4,707.52 

Do 

Italy 

8,493.28 

Do 

Mexico 

195.20 

Do                                

Belgium 

32.00 

Total  coffee --  ^ »-.,.- 

68,767,179* 
1 

11,002,748.72 

All  other  articles               

819,966.89 

Totfti  4^ VDOrt/A              .         ...... 

11,822,714.61 

1  Coffee  is  valued  at  16  centa  f.  o.  b. 
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PUERTO  BICO.^ 

The  trade  between  Paerto  Bico  and  the  (Jnited  States  for  the  year 
1894  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $4,852,565.37;  exports,  $2,433,024.99; 
total,  $7,285,590.36.  The  previoas  year,  1893,  shows  imports,  $4,557,- 
113.59;  exports,  $2,682,131.75;  total,  $7,239,245.34.  By  weight,  the 
imports  for  the  year  1894  were  49,448,000  kilos;  exports,  30,166,000 
kilos;  total,  79,614,000  kilos.  There  were  engaged  in  this  trade  379 
vessels  of  all  classes  and  nationalities;  tonnage,  241,963;  seamen, 
5,661.  The  classification  of  vessels  under  different  Hags,  as  in  former 
years,  is  not  continued  in  the  present  year.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  gronped  into  thirteen  classes,  which  are  the  following, 
the  total  of  each  class,  and  some  of  the  largest  items  under  each  being 
given: 

Glass  I.  Stone,  coal,  glass,  petroleum,  and  products;  total,  $258,- 
971.19:  Goal,  $81,683.66;  petroleum,  crude,  $48,279.64;  refined, 
$59,346.24,  including  benzine  and  gasoline;  common  glassware, 
$4,565.75;  fine  glassware,  $19,106.40. 

Glass  II.  Metals  and  manufactures  of;  total,  $208,586.70:  Wire, 
including  fencing,  $59,825.63;  tin,  manufactured,  $38,927.16;  pins  and 
needles,  $10,571. 

Glass  III.  Oils,  chemicals,  etc. ;  total,  $76,728.01 :  Golors  in  powder, 
$6,151.79;  in  oil,  $9,508,10;  muriatic  acid,  $3,826.37;  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, $8,447;  paraffin  wax  and  perfumery,  $18,688.76. 

Glass  IV.  Gotten,  and  manufactures  of;  total,  $17,021.85:  Gloth,  9 
to  19  threads,  $9,145.90;  coarse,  $2,952.56;  lawn  and  lace,  $3,197.07. 

Glass  V.  Hemp,jute,and  manufactures^f;  total,  $22,888.41 :  Gord- 
age,  $20,844.20. 

Glass  VI.  Wool,  manufactures  of;  total,  $1,889.68:  Garpets, 
$1,232.50. 

Glass  VII.  Silk,  manufactures  of;  total,  $1,971.84. 

Glass  VII 1.  Paper,  books, etc.;  total,  $42,385.98:  Gommon  wrapping 
paper,  $22,740.72. 

Glass  IX.  Wood,  and  manufactures  of ;  total,  $859,779.72:  Staves, 
new,  $78,781.41 ;  staves,  used,  $30,540.06 ;  staves,  rum,  $23,987.60 ;  staves, 
barrel,  $25,494;  boards,  $168,850;  boards,  planed,  $214,908;  hoops, 
$8,086.05;  furniture,  $282,950.72. 

Glass  X.  Leather,  greases,  and  guano;  total,  $28,968.24:  Gommon 
shoes,  $5,430;  guano,  $6,537. 

Glass  XI.  Machinery,  carriages;  total,  $106,876.71:  Agricultural, 
$7,464.80;  engines  and  boilers,  $49,857.90;  loose  pieces,  $22,019.50;  car- 
riages, two  wheels,  $7,200. 

Glass  XII.  Provisions;  total,  $3,186,965.95 :  Lard  and  pork,  $1,117,- 
230.80;  wheat  flour,  $1,383,055.17;  codfish,  $197,886.91;  preserved  pro- 
visions, $84,559.50;  butter,  $23,304,16;  vegetables,  dry,  $38,971.01; 
spices,  etc.,  $26,726.50;  bottled  beer,  $9,004.80;  cheese,  $17,321.40; 
crackers,  $11,221.90. 

Glass  XIII.  Miscellaneous;  total,  $39,531.09:  Trimmings  of  all 
classes,  $22,212;  rubber,  manufactured,  $2,016;  oilcloths,  $4,289.18; 
hats,  etc.,  $2,424. 


'Extracts  frora  the  general  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Kieo  for  the  culendar  year  1894  jnst  published.  See  also  Vol.  I,  Commercial 
Relations,  pp.  568-570. 
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The  exports  from  the  island  for  the  same  period  to  the  United  States 
were  the  following: 


ArUolee. 

Value. 

$411.55 

4.170.88 

6, 402. 20 

205,470.20 

1,489.00 

233,328.41 

117.50 

252.00 

100, 047. 86 
1,486,200.47 

Artioles. 

Value. 

Annatto 

Sugar— continued. 

Centrifugal  .....r.    ..r 

Bfty  rnm 

$300,504.06 

CoAOfumta 

Total 

Coffee 

2,429,220.08 

Lignum 'VitSD 

Returned  to  the  United  States : 
Iron  in  pig 

Molasaes 

20.52 

Oranges - 

Manufactured  paper 

19.44 

Pineapples 

Wood,  dressed 

3,306.00 
450.00 

Sugar: 

Mol44Se4 

Pork  and  lard 

Total 

Muscovado ................ ..rr 

2,483,024.00 

The  total  trade  of  the  island  for  the  last  five  years  with  the  entire 
world  was  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1890 

$18,280,384.75 
16,864,764.48 
17,081,609.80 
17,320,458.68 
19,778,587.26 

$10, 710, 519. 17 

1801 

0, 885, 998. 63 

1802 

16,076,312.12 

1803 

16,746,302.00 

1804 

17,206,535.46 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1894,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1893,  show  a  considerable  improvement: 

1894 $4,852,565.37 

1893 4,557,113.59 

Increase 295,461.78 

For  the  same  period  there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  States: 

1894 $2,429,229.03 

1893 2,682,131.75 

Decrease 252,902.71 

However,  the  general  volume  of  trade  remains  nearly  the  same  for 
1894  as  during  the  previous  year. 

As  usual,  it  will  be  observed  that  provisions  are  by  far  the  most 
important  import  from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $3,186,965.95, 
followed  in  the  order  of  value  by  lumber,  etc.,  $859,779.72;  coal  and 
petroleum,  $258,971.19;  metals,  etc.,  $208,586.70;  machinery,  $106,876.71. 

I  am  compelled  to  again  state  that  the  statistics  are  quite  inaccu- 
rate, and  all  they  amount  to,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  show  approximately 
what  the  volume  of  trade  may  have  been  in  the  years  indicated,  and 
not  the  true  and  accurate  condition  of  it. 

The  values  expressed  in  the  statistics  are  in  Mexican  dollars.  The 
Mexican  dollar  was  taken  in  the  year  1894  by  the  customhouse  at  the 
nominal  value  of  95  cents  on  its  face  or  dollar  value,  and  to  determine 
the  value  in  United  States  currency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
95  cents  by  $1  plus  the  rate  per  cent  of  exchange  on  New  York  for  the 
year  1894,  or  rather  average  rate,  which  was  about  50  per  cent.  This 
would  give  a  value  to  the  Mexican  dollar  of  about  63.3  cents  United 
States  currency  for  that  year.  The  kilo  is  equal  to  2.2046  poondfi 
avoirdupois. 

John  D.  Hajll,  Oonaul 

San  Juan,  March  M^  1897.  .  . 
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RUSSIA.^ 


COM]VIBRi^E   OF  ST.   PETERSBURG. 


The  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  are  considered  one.  Orou- 
Btadt  is  looked  apon  now  only  as  a  marine  fort,  its  commerce  having 
been  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles.  Ves- 
sels drawing  20  feet  or  more  of  water,  chartered  for  St.  Petersburg, 
must  anchor  in  Cronstadt  Navigation  opened  April  26,  and  closed 
November  11,  1896.  The  number  of  vessels  of  the  different  nations 
that  arrived  during  that  period,  compared  with  the  movement  of  1895, 
was  as  follows : 


Fl^. 


English 

German  

Norwegian  — 

Swediah 

Danish 

Rassian 

Dutch 

French 

Belgian 

Spanish 

Italian 

Austrian < 

United  States. 


Total. 


Steam- 
ers. 


579 

234 

131 

179 

209 

54 

24 

3 

6 

6 


1896. 


1,527 


684«085 

148,097 

95,096 

60,683 

184, 130 

50,769 

14, 753 

2,134 

4,246 

6,755 


2,400 
2,072 


1,254,226 


5 
13 
65 
31 
131 
70 
17 


837 


Tonnage.  S^""   Tonnage.! ^f I T.„».ge. 


2,719 
3,075 
26,635 
9.330 
19.028 
16,457 
12, 555 


1,429  I 
1,509  I 


710 

195 

64 

128 

172 

43 

27 

1 

4 

10 

1 

6 


92, 737   1, 861 


707, 914 

125,507 

49,741 

41, 626 

166,992 

38,162 

21.036 

1,028 

2,370 

12,630 

916 

5.466 


1, 173, 397 


4 

19 
67 
32 
124 
74 
24 
4 


353 


5,618 
29,649 

8,896 
18.036 
15,611 
17,005 
614 


1,534 

1.200 

474 


99,168 


During  the  same  time,  1,820  vessels  departed  for   the  following 
countries: 


Whither  bound. 


England  and  Ireland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 


Number. 


521 
288  ' 

20 

93 
288 
141 

27  I 

59 


Whither  bound. 


For  Russian  ports : 

Russian  Baltic  ports 

Vladivostok 

Black  Sea 

Archangel 

Murman  Coast 

Total 


Number. 


337 
6 

14 
8 

18 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  different  goods 
exx)orted  from  St.  Petersburg  to  different  countries  during  the  naviga- 
tion season  of  1896: 


Exported  to— 

Articles. 

•Sweden. 

Norway. 
19 

Denmark. 

Germany. 
276 

Nether- 
lands. 

Number  of  yesseUi 

109 

92 

189 

Crash yards . 

Cordage tons . . 

24 

88 
859 
168 

Flax do 

33 

Flax,  codilla,  and  tow do 



2 

Hemp do. . . . 

Hemp, codilla, and  tow do.... 

» See  pp.  355-389. 
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Total  amount  of  different  goods  escorted  from  St,  Peterehurg — Continaed. 


Exported  to— 

ArtidM. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Nether- 
lands. 

Mineral  oil 

tons.. 

1,981 
2.267 

8,455 
3,428 
07 
408 
136 
1,023 
418 

3,713 

PetrolenxD  .-■...-.^■.■.r,-- . 

do.... 

do..-. 

2,'S2- 

1,134 

Tallow 

14 

Batter 

do 

76 
15 

PoUMh 

do.... 

33 

Glycerin 

Tar 

do.... 

458 

do.... 

Pitch 

do..-. 

Lvcopodium 

do    .. 

10 
4* 

98 
126 

78 

6 

do 

iJ* 

Aniseed 

do.... 

Wool 

do.... 

Gamers  hair 

do 

Oakam 

do.... 

'•""fiSr.:::;:::::::::::;; 

pounds.. 

825 

tons.. 

15 
7,246 
6,148 

2 

Oilcake 

do.... 

9ur do — 

.....  Dounds 

4,871 
2.501 

130 

18,376 

CniBhed  bones  and  bone  fl 

Ilressed  leather 

108 

Do 

tons  . 

54 

816 
81 
898 
404 
144 
4.866 

2 

Entrails 

do... 

Bristles 

do.... 

Calfskins 

do 

Skins  and  hides 

do.... 

6 

Bed  feathers 

do.... 

Bran  .--r 

do.... 

Hay 

do.... 

Sheet  iron 

do.... 

Rnbber  shoes 

.......cases 

258 

60 

20,270 

2i,6i6 

40,500 

272,856 

6,202,702 

4,403.652 

30,460 

22,352 

88,614 

591. 687 

40,840 

48 

Kggs 

Wheat 

do.... 

11,666 

bushels.. 

do.... 

180,326 

236,550 

Oats 

0,418,258 

Rye 

Barley 

Backwheat  groats 

Linseed...... 

Peas 

do.... 

do.... 

847,196 

520,426 

706.004 

2.861,385 
5.400 

do.... 



843,687 

do.... 

do.... 

43,410 

18,814 

17,405 

1,824 

24,780 

154.186 
204.886 

Mat* 

Lathwood 

pieces.. 

do 

3,690 

600 

47,285 

Rickers 

do.... 

U,104 

Staves 

do.... 

L... 

Aspenwood 

Firewood 

..cubic  feet.. 
..cubic  fath.. 

312,830 

40,200 

20.000 

2.080 

19,054 

Lumber 

.  Atand&nla . . 

1 

142,810 

270,436 

1 

Articles. 

Belgium. 

France. 

England 

and 
Ireland. 

Other 
countries. 

Total. 

Nnmber  of  vessels r         --  - 

27 

59 

621 

1,342 

yards.. 

Crash 

3,480 

8,636 

420 

52 

2,046 

2,082,888 
347 

Cordaee 

Flax.. 

tons.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

113 

607 

8,279 

10.044 
788 

15,923 
7,873 
422i 
842^ 

Flax,  codilla,  and  tow 

Hemp 

2 
200 

Hemp,  codilla,  and  tow. . . . 

do.... 

Mineral  oil 

do.... 

do.... 

1,010 

1,068 

18.278 

Tallow 

do.... 

147 
710 

Batter 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

223 

6 

6 

22 

8 
.       1« 

1,428 
206 

Potash 

Glycerin 

Tar 

8 
4 
29 
5 
2 

1,406 
439 

Pitch 

29 

Lycopodiam 

Licorice  root 

do.... 

do 

k 

14 

108 

Aniseed 

do.... 

11 

Wool 

do.... 

1,898 

1,154 

109 

15 
7 
56 

1,913 

Gamers  hair   ,. 

do.... 

1.161 
166 

Oakum 

do.... 

Isinelass 

noonds.. 

825 

tons.. 

do.... 

our do.... 

2 
285 
39 

2 

1,190 

66 

7 

25,682 

197 

88 

Oilcake 

57,780 

Crushed  bones  and  bone  fl 

8. 346 
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Total  amount  of  different  good*  exportedfrom  St,  Petereburg — Cootinned. 


ArtiolM. 


Dreesed  leather pounds. 

Do tone. 

Entrails do... 

Bristles do... 

Calf  skiDs do... 

Skins  and  hides do... 

Sed  feathers do. .. 

Bran do... 

Hay do... 

Sheet  iron do... 

Knbber  shoes cases. 

Eggs do... 

Wheat bashels. 

Oats do... 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat  groats do... 

Linseed do... 

Peaa do... 

Mats pieces. 

Lathwood do... 

Kickers do... 

Staves do... 

Aspenwood oabio  feet. 

Firewood cubic  fatiioms. 

Lumber standards. 


Exported  t 


Belgin 


1, 861, 877 
12,538 


France. 


9 
3 

218 


100 


2.021,054 


40.380 
40,806 


2,470 
3,836 
11,432 
50,988 
4,500 


4,260 


12,736 
1. 192, 043 


19,889  I 


74,809 


England 

and 
Ireland. 


85 


78 
384 


691 
127 


46,377 
1, 649. 289 
20, 974, 732 


2,092,427 
661,533 
262,020 
863,758 
294,820 


476,000 

4,005 

796,448 


Other 
countries. 


Total. 


•^2, 

08 

2,368; 

40,868. 

9,360, 

85. 

406, 

2,405, 

1.468, 

885, 

867, 

330, 

1,243, 

875. 

4, 

1,303, 


108 
92 
816 
342 
479 
035 
144 
866 
691 
127 
023 
612 
291 
616 
211 
950 
419 
162 
880 
305 
504 
002 
031 
564 
006 
827 


Goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  St.  Petersburg  are  sent  via 
England,  no  direct  transportation  line  existing  between  Bussia  and  the 
United  States.  Goods  shipx>ed  to  the  United  St^ites  are  included  with 
goods  sent  to  England  in  this  report. 

The  total  amount  of  coals,  coke,  patent  fuel,  and  pig  iron  imported 
into  St.  Petersburg  during  the  season  of  1896,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious three  years,  was,  in  tons: 


Imported  i 


1806 
1805 
1894 
1803 


Goals. 


1,280,451 
1,225,100 
1,236.410 
1, 139, 430 


Coke. 


08,745 
81.678 
70,543 
76,660 


Patent 
fiiel. 


20,018 
26,031 
88,742 
27,837 


Pig  iron. 


37,488 
84.751 
90,706 
100, 145 


Total. 


1,405,602 
1,418,460 
1,445,401 
1,852,572 


St.  Petersburg,  March  i,  1897. 


John  Karel,  Oonsul-Qeneral. 


SAMOA.^ 


1  inclose  a  set  of  thirteen  tables  analyzing  the  movement  of  trade,  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  in  Samoa  for  the 
year  1896.  I  would  suggest  the  publication  therewith  of  the  scale  of 
duties,  taxes,  and  licenses  set  forth  in  the  Berlin  general  act,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  headings  of  the  several  columns.' 

William  Churchill, 

Consul- OeneraL 
Apia,  April  15^  1897. 

» See  Volume  I,  pp.  1019-1022.  ,     ^^^  i  ^ 

« Scale  of  duties,  etc.,  reprinted  ftt  end  of  repiigrfeed  by  VjOOQ IC 
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PORT  OF  APIA. 
Imports  from  undermentioned  countries  during  1896, 


Duty. 

Germany. 

Great 
Britain. 

Anstrala- 

■ian 
ooloniee. 

United 
Statea. 

Other  coon- 
triea. 

Total. 

A.l_8        

$18,686 
36,116 

$8,765 
109,102 

$824 
46.728 

$3,903 

*97   1AQ 

A9          

$7,044 

0.901            2681891 
8,100  1             8.100 

ConrA  in  traoBit 

Total 

48,802 

7,044 

177,857 

47,552 

21,904  '          -^<Ai  iRO 

Exports  for  1896, 


ArUdes. 


Valne. 


Copra 

Coffee 

Other  produce,  alto  goods  under  drawback  and  free  . 
G<K)ds  under  bond 


Total. 


$231,372 

248 

13,045 

18.387 


263,047 


Value  of  imports  subject  to  Al  to  8  duties  m<ide  by  undermentioned  nationalities,  1896. 


Duty. 

German. 

British. 

American. 

Others. 

$810 

857 

8,125 

Total. 

j^l         

$12,157 

2,691 

1,726 

560 

676 

1,632 

15 

30 

$405 
164 
143 

$415 
655 

48 

$13,787 

4,387 

5,041 

560 

2            

3 

4 

5 

38 
4 
30 
16 

119 

448 

30 

136 

79 
74 
10 
77 

012 

6 

2,158 

7 

8 

258 

Total 

19,486 

800 

1,850 

5,032 

27,168 

Quantities  of  goods  subject  to  Al  to  8  duties  imported  during  1896  by  the  undermentioned 

nationalities. 


Duty. 


I  German. 


Al gallons..! 

2 r..do..-. 

3 do.... 

4 do.... 

5 pounds.. 

6 do.... 

7 each.. 

8 » pounds.. 


9,725 

1,195 

760 

70 

2,628 

816 

3 

100 


British. 


324 
73 
103 


130 

2 

6 

53 


American. 


332 

291 

22 


574 

224 

6 

450 


Others. 


648 

382 

3,572 


316 

37 

2 

255 


Total. 


11,029 

1.941 

4,457 

70 

3,648 

1,079 

17 

858 


Value  of  goods  subject  to  A9  duty  imported  during  1896  by  undermentioned  nationalities. 


Duty. 

German.       British. 

American. 

Others. 

Total. 

A9  ad  valorem  .......................... 

$110,276 

$57,027 

$57,750 

$42,038 

$268,881 
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ValMe  of  goods  exported  under  bondf  aleo  drawbaeh  of  dutjf  and  free,  during  lS96j  hy  under- 

mentioned  nationalities. 


Duty. 

German. 

BTitiBh. 

American. 

Others. 

Total. 

Al    

$1,475 

371 

175 

55 

287 

180 

$110 
487 
190 
195 

$400 

65 

2,144 

$2,015 

2 

923 

3 

5 

2.514 

250 

267 

40 

40 

8 
1,040 

8 

20,395 

3.644 

931 

26,019 

Total 

22,778 

3,679 

2,039 

3,540 

32,036 

A9  contains  coal  and  ships*  stores,  also  goods  shipped  to  other  islands,  and  npon  which  drawback 
can  not  be  obtained,  and  about  $1,500  worth  of  fi'ait. 

Quantities  in  pounds  of  Samoan  produce  exported  during  1896  by  the  undermentioned 
natitionalities,  also  copra  in  transit. 


Produce. 


Copra 

Coffee 

Copra  in  transit.. 


German,     i    British. 


11,642,712 

2,020 

393. 172 


447.162 


American.        Total. 


476,035 


12, 565, 909 

2,  iriM 

393, 172 


Amount  of  import  and  export  duties  paid  by  the  undermentioned  nationalities  during  J89(), 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Articles. 


German,   i    British. 


Al.Beer 

2.  Spirits 

3.  Wines 

4.  Sparkling  wines 

5.  Tobacco 

6.  Cigars 

7.  Guns 

8.  Gunpowder 

9.  Ad  valorem 

Total 

Copra 

Coffee 

Total 


$2, 276. 57 

3, 103. 51 

1. 167. 68 

96.11 

432.25 

590.85 

&10 

25.00 

1,963.70 


9,672.77 


$80.45 
188.50 
222.56 


81.50 
2.75 
28.00 
16.26 
1. 151. 08 


1, 771. 10 


American. 


$117.74 
529.04 
44.25 
6.00 
246.00 
145.48 
20.00 
123.87 
1, 150. 34 


2, 382. 72 


Others. 


$135. 25 

1. 080. 47 

708. 76 


173. 75 
162. 87 
8.00 
63.75 
853.28 


3,186.12 


Total. 


$2. 
4, 
2, 


610. 01 
901. 52 
143.24 
102.11 
933.50 
910. 95 
64.10 


5,118.40 


17,012.71 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 


$7j,638.54 
4.84 


3,643.38 


$139.74 


139.74 


$148.75 


148.75 


$3,927.03 
4.84 


3,931.87 


Navigation  returns  for  the  port  of  Apia  during  1896, 


Vessels  inward. 

Vessels  outward. 

otal. 

Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

1 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British 

39 

42,364 

39 

12 
22 

4 
6 
2 

42,364 

2,215 

36, 357 

875 

3,671 

1,394 

78 

39 

42,364 

39 
13 

22 
5 
5 
2 

1 

42,364 
2,240 

12 

2,215 

395 

875 

3,671 

1,394 

78 

13 
3 
5 
5 
2 
1 

2,240 
395 
1,130 
3,671 
1,394 
78 

United  States 

19 

34,962 

19 

34,962 

35,357 

Danish            

1,130 

Swedish 

3,671 

1,394 

Chllen                     

78 

Total 

58 

77,326 

27 

8,628 

85 

8.5, 954 

58 

77, 326 

29 

8,908 

87 

86,234 
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Samoan  Government  taxes  and  licenseSf  1896, 


Paid  by- 

Special 

poll  tax, 

1806. 

C2. 

C3. 

C5. 

$115.90 

331. 74 

33.15 

74.95 

2.50 

C6. 

C. 

D2. 

D3. 

Total. 

German 

$1, 020. 00 
6.U0 

$44.00 

100.00 

4.00 

36.00 

$96.00 

288.00 

36.00 

36.00 

$5.00  $128.55 

43. 00       46. 51 

11.00       32.684 

9.00  1    2l.fii 

ft1.4(M).45 

British 

$8.38  r  '823.6:1 

116.834 

1        177  M 

American 

Others 

Samoans  ,...,, 

$4,254,424 

'   

61.18 



4.318.104 

'   ' 

Total 

4,254.424 

1,026.00     iHi.flO 

558.24 

456.00 

129.18  >  220.  AM 

8.38  1  ft.fus.ai 

Municipality  taxes  and  licenses,  1896, 


Paid  by- 

CI. 

$36.97 

2.00 

C3. 

$60.00 
16.00 
4.00 
12.00 

1 
0  5.           0  6. 

0,  yearly. 

$270. 50 
601.00 
150.22 
124.00 

c, 

month- 
l.v. 

Dl. 

D4. 

Total. 

German     ........... 

1 

$613.05  $328.00 

285.43  1  258.00 

245.32       96.00 

130. 50  1  120.  00 

10.13  1 

$670.00 

$1,978.52 
1,292.43 

British 

130.00 
70.00 

American 

674.54 

Others  

^amoRHM  -  -  . . .  r 

50.65 
89.62 

10.00 

"$2.'23' 

447.15 
12.36 

Total 

92.00 

1,284.43  1  802.00 

1,154.72  1  870.00 

10.00 

2.23 

4,305.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Tax. 


I     Special    I 

I    poll  tax,    , 

1896.       I 


CI. 


0  2. 


Samoan  Government '  $1,254,424  | 

Municipality | 


$89.62 


Total 4,254.424 


9. 62 


$1,026.00 


1,026.00 


0  3. 


$184.00 
92.00 


276.00 


0  5. 


$558.24 
1,284.43 


1,842.67 


Tax. 


Samoan  Governoient  . 
Municipality 


Total  . 


0, 


C.  yearly.  .,„o„tbly. 


$129.18  , 

1,  li>4. 72       $370. 00 


Dl. 


$10.00 


1,28  J.  90  I      870.00  ; 


10.00 


D2. 


$229. 684 


229. 684 


D3. 


D4. 


$8.38 


$2.23 


8.38  I 


2.23 


0  6. 


$456.00 
802.00 


1,258.00 


Total. 


$6, 845. 91 
4,305.00 


11.150.91 


Receipts  of  the  Samoan  Government ,  other  than  taxes  and  Hcenses,  during  the  year  1896, 


Whence  received. 


Fees,  etc.,  from  the  supremo  court 

Fees,  etc.,  from  the  native  court 

Fees  for  reopening  land  claims  in  the  nupreme  court. 
Rents  and  miscel&neous  payments 


Amount. 


Total. 


$53.07 

ei.36 

646.21 

1. 145. 08 

1^906.62 
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BeoeipU  of  the  munioipality,  othm'  than  taxes  and  licenses,  during  the  year  1896, 


Whence  received. 


Amonnt. 


Fem  and  Anea  Arom  the  mnnicipal  magistrate's  coart. 

Harbor,  pilot,  and  quarantine  dues 

Impocuufing  and  cemetery  fees 

Rent 

Sn  ndriea 

Bond,  rents,  ship's  entries},  etc 

Total 


$465.77 
1.884.50 
103.43 
200.00 
198. 03^ 
310.00 


3,  lei.  73i 


The  tables  were  computed  at  the  castom-hoiise,  Apia. 

J.  B.  Hay,  Collector  of  Customs, 
OusTOM-HouSE,  Apia^  March  16j  1897. 


DUTIES,   TAXES,   AND  LICENSES. 
[Extract  from  Berlin  act,  proclaimed  May  21,  1880.] 

Article  VI. 

Sec.  1.  The  port  of  Apia  sl^tU  be  the  port  of  entry  for  all  dutiable  goods  arriving 
in  the  Samoan  Islands;  and  all  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  landed  on  the 
islands  shall  be  there  entered  for  examination ;  but  coal  and  naval  stores,  which 
either  Government  has,  by  treaty,  reserved  the  right  to  land  at  any  harbor  stipu- 
lated for  that  purpose,  are  not  dutiable  when  imported  as  authorized  by  such  treaty, 
and  may  be  there  landed  as  stipulated  without  such  entry  or  examination. 

Sec.  2.  To  enable  the  Samoan  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  of  government  and  good  order  in  the  islands,  the  following  duties, 
taxes,  and  charges  maybe  levied  and  collected,  withont  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
native  government  to  levy  and  collect  other  taxes  in  its  discretion  upon  the  natives 
of  the  islands  and  their  property,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  consuls  of  the  signa- 
tory powers,  upon  all  property  outside  the  municipal  district,  provided  such  tax 
shall  bear  uniformly  upon  the  same  class  of  property,  whether  owned  by  natives  or 
foreigners. 

A. — Import  duties, 

1.  On  ale  and  porter  and  beer,  per  dozen  quarts $0. 50 

2.  On  spirits,  per  gallon 2. 50 

3.  On  wine,  except  sparkling,  per  gallon 1. 00 

4.  On  sparkling  wines,  per  gallon 1. 50 

5.  On  tobacco,  per  pound .50 

6.  On  cigars,  per  pound 1. 00 

7.  On  sporting  arms,  each 4. 00 

8.  On  gunpowder,  per  pound .25 

9.  Statistical  duty  on  all  merchandise  and  goods  imported,  except  as 

aforesaid,  ad  valorem : 2    per  cent 

B. — Export  duties. 

On  copra,  ad  valorem 2\  per  cent 

On  cotton,  ad  valorem 1^  per  cent 

On  coffee,  ad  valorem 2   per  cent 

C. — Taxes  to  he  annually  levied. 

1.  Capitation  tax  on  Samoans  and  other  Pacific  Islanders  not  included 

under  No.  2,  per  head $1. 00 

2.  Capitation  tax  on  colored  plantation  laborers,  other  than  Samoans, 

per  head 2. 00 

3.  On  boats,  trading  and  others  (excluding  native  canoes  and  native 

boats  carrying  only  the  owner's  property),  each 4. 00 

4.  On  hrearms,  each 2.00 

5.  On  dwelling  houses  (not  including  the  dwelling  houses  of  Samoan 

natives)  an<l  on  land  and  houses  used  for  commercial  purposes,  ad 
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C. — Taxes  to  he  annually  levied — Continued. 

6.  Special  taxes  on  traders^  as  follows : 

Class  I : 
On  stores  of  which  the  monthly  sales  are  $2,000  or  more,  each  store.         $100. 00 

Class  II: 
Below  $2,000  and  not  less  than  $1,000 48.00 

Class  III: 
Below  $1,000  and  not  less  than  $500 36.00 

Class  IV : 
Below  $500  and  less  than  $250 24.00 

Class  V: 
Below  $250 12.00 

D. — Occasional  taxes. 

1.  On  trading  vessels  exceeding  100  tons  burden  calling  at  Apia,  at  each 

call 10.00 

2.  Upon  deeds  of  real  estate,  to  be  paid  before  registration  thereof  can 

be  made,  and,  without  payment  of  which,  title  shall  not  be  held 

valid,  upon  the  value  of  the  consideration  paid i  per  cent 

3.  Upon  other  written  transfers  of  property,  upon  the  selling  price 1   per  cent 

Evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  last  two  taxes  may  be  shown  by 
lawful  stamps  affixed  to  the  title  paper,  or  otherwise  by  the  writ- 
ten receipt  of  the  proper  tax  collector. 

4.  Unlicensed  butchers  m  Apia  shall  pay  upon  their  sales 1    per  cent 

E. — License  taxes. 

No  person  shall  engage  as  proprietor  or  manager  in  any  of  the  following  profes- 
sions or  occupations  except  alter  having  obtained  a  license  therefor,  and  for  such 
license  the  following  tax  shall  be  paid  in  advance: 

Tavern  keeper -. per  month . .  $10 

Attorney,  barrister,  or  solicitor per  annum . .  60 

Doctor  of  medicine  or  dentistry do 30 

Auctioneer  or  commission  agent do 40 

Baker do 12 

Banks  or  companies  for  banking do 60 

Barber do 6 

Blacksmith do 6 

Boat  builder do 6 

Butcher do 12 

Cargo  boat  or  lighter do 6 

Carpenter do 6 

Photographer  or  artist do 12 

Engineer do 12 

Engineer  assistants do 6 

Engineer  apprentices do 3 

Hawker do 1 

Pilot do..,.  24 

Printing  press do 12 

Sailmaker do 6 

Shipbuilder do —  6 

Shoemaker do 6 

Land  surveyor do 6 

Tailor do 6 

Waterman do 6 

Salesmen,  bookeepers,  clerks,  paid  not  less  than  $75  a  month do 3 

Same,  when  paid  over  $75  a  month do 6 

White  laborers  and  domestics,  per  head do 5 

Factory  hands  and  index»endent  workmen do 5 
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SWEDEK.^ 

Inclosed,  I  transmit  my  report  on  the  trade  of  Sweden  for  the  year 
1896,  together  with  reports  on  the  trade,  shipping,  and  emigration  at 
Gothenburg  and  Helsiugborg  for  the  same  year. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  in  both  of  the  reports  from  this  place  are 
mostly  gathered  from  articles  published  in  mercantile  papers  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  Gothenburg  are  also 
the  statistics  compiled  and  published  by  the  custom-house  officers  here. 
I  have  been  unable  to  secure  more  complete  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
Sweden,  as  no  official  statistics  have  yet  been  published  on  the  subject 
and  will  probably  not  be  for  a  year  to  come. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  with  foreign  countries  in  1896  shows  tor  the 
more  important  articles  the  following  figures,  in  round  numbers: 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

Of  wheat  118,289,000  kilos  (4,381,070  bushels)  were  imported  during 
1896,  against  108,564,000  kilos  (4,020,890  bushels)  during  the  year  1805. 
Of  rye  was  imported  88,159.000  kilos  (3,470,830  bushels)  as  against 
122,094,000  kilos  (4,806,850  bushels)  during  the  previous  year.  The 
import  of  these  breadstufis  was  therefore,  together,  about  24,000,000 
kilos  (975,840  bushels)  less  than  during  1895,  and  17,000,000  kilos 
(about  629,630  bushels)  less  than  the  average  import  of  the  four 
years,  1892-1895,  respectively. 

More  important  is  the  decrease  in  the  import  of  flour  during  the  last 
two  years,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years.  The  import  is  about 
the  same  for  1895  and  1896,  or  of  wheat  flour  about  10,1  <3,000  kilos 
(22,339,200  pounds)  against  9,235,000  kilos  (20,359,500  pounds);  and  of 
rye  flour  8,527,000  kilos  (18,798,600  pounds),  against  8,251,000  kilos 
(18,190,100  pounds);  but  the  average  of  the  import  of  these  articles  for 
both  years  is  only  9,036,000  kilos  (19,920,800  x)ouud8)  a  year,  as  against 
23,866,000  kilos  (52,614,98i)  pounds)  a  year  during  the  three  preceding 
years.  Since  the  increase  in  the  tariff  on  flour  in  1895,  only  about  one- 
third  per  year  has  been  imported,  compared  with  the  three  preceding 
years. 

The  import  of  barley  has  this  year  been  very  light,  only  687,000  kilos 
(32,930  bushels),  as  against  1,673,000  kilos  (80,180  bushels)  in  1895,  and 
not  less  than  17,416,000  kilos  (834,680  bushels)  in  1894. 

BUTTER. 

This  article  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  principal  export  articles  of 
Sweden,  the  export  exceeding  in  value  even  oats  and  iron.  Last  year 
the  butter  export  made  its  record,  amounting  in  all  to  24,764,000  kilos, 
54,579,856  pounds,  as  against  23,817,000  kilos,  52,492,668  pounds,  in 
1895.  The  export  of  butter  shows  a  steady,  sound  increase  during  the 
last  five  years,  from  17,079,000  kilos,  37,642,116  pounds  in  1892. 

In  a  review  of  the  butter  market  in  England  for  1896,  "Goteborgs 
Handels  och  Sjofarts-Tidning  "  (The  Gothenburg  Trading  and  Shipping 
Journal),  mentions  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  competition  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  makes  the  following  remark: 

Here  in  Sweden  we  did  not  derive  any  great  advantage  from  these  conditions,  for 
C»na<lians  and  Americans  were  quick  to  flil  the  vacancy.    The  quantity  lacking 


1  See  pp.  453-462. 
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from  Australia  was  promptly  famished  by  America,  bnt  in  an  inferior  quality. 
Some  of  it,  however,  which  was  examined,  was  of  extremely  fine  quality  and  com- 
pared favorably  with  Scandinavian  batter.  If  the  people  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  pay  special  attention  to  the  production  of  a  fine  article,  there  may  rise  a 
competition  more  dangerous  than  the  one  from  Australia  which  we  need  not  fear 
for  many  years  to  come. 

In  connection  with  the  export  of  butter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
import  of  margarine  has  increased  from  970,000  kilos,  2,138,462  pounds, 
to  1,427,000  kilos,  3,145,108  pounds. 

MEAT. 

The  export  of  this  article  has  decreased.  In  1894  the  export  was 
794,000  kilos  (1,760,450  pounds),  while  the  export  in  1896  only  reached 
the  ftgure  of  533,000  kilos  (1,175,050  pounds).  At  the  same  time  the 
export  of  live  stock  has  increased  from  21,540  head  of  neat  cattle  in 
1895  to  25,220  in  1896;  12,790  head  of  sheep,  as  against  2,940  the  year 
before,  and  16,120  hogs,  as  against  5,750  the  previous  year. 

POBK. 

The  export  of  this  article  has  decreased  somewhat  during  1896,  show- 
ing only  7,109,000  kilos  (15,672,500  pounds),  as  against  9,728,000  kilos 
(21,446,350  pounds)  in  1895.  On  the  other  hand  the  import  of  (Ameri- 
can) pork  has  increased  quite  considerably,  this  year's  figures  coming 
up  to  12,272,000  kilos  (27,054,850  pounds),  as  against  6,469,000  kilos 
(14,261,560  pounds)  in  1895. 

SUOAB. 

Of  refined  sugar,  there  has  been  imported  687,000  kilos  (1,514,560 
X>ounds),  as  against  837,000  kilos  (1,845,250  pounds)  the  year  before,  and 
6,615,000  kilos  ( 14,583,430  pounds)  in  1892.  Of  unrefined  sugar  there  has 
been  imported  2,007,000  kilos  (4,424,630  pounds),  as  against  3,309,000 
kilos  (7,295,020  pounds)  during  the  previous  year,  and  27,588,000  kilos 
(60,820,600  .pounds)  in  1893.  The  import  of  this  former  staple  article 
has  sunk  to  insignificance  since  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  more  than  the  entire  con- 
sumption requires. 

sraup. 

The  import  of  sirup  and  molasses  is  unaffected  by  the  sugar  industry 
here  and  shows  a  steady  increase — 13,971,000  kilos  (30,800,470  pounds) 
in  1896,  as  against  13,373,000  kilos  (29,482,120  pounds)  the  year  before. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  import  of  this  article  was  smaller  for  1896  than  for  the  year 
1895,  this  year's  import  amounting  to  48,244,000  kilos  (106,358,720 
pounds),  as  against  54,206,000  kilos  (1 19,502,540  pounds)  the  year  before. 

WOOD   PULP. 

Chemical  pulp. — The  year  began  with  a  very  depressed  condition  of 
trade  in  this  article,  with  prices  lower  than  manufacturers  had  ever 
thought  possible,  but  just  by  reason  of  the  exceedingly  low  price  the 
chemical  pulp  came  into  extensive  use  in  the  paper  industry  at  the 
expense  of  rags,  esparto,  and  other  raw  materials,  and  the  large  stock 
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on  hand  gradually  decreased  and  disap[)eared.  Once  used  to  the  wood 
pulp,  the  paper  manufacturers  were  loath  to  return  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  more  inconvenient  raw  materials,  so  the  later  demand  con- 
tinued and  kept  pace  with  the  production.  The  manufacturers  early 
in  the  spring  considered  that  the  situation  warranted  an  increase  in 
prices;  this  was  conceded  by  the  purchasers,  and  tbe  price  of  this 
article  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe  sulphite 
pulp  has  been  an  object  of  special  demand,  and  had  a  good  market  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mechanical  pulp. — The  demand  for  this  article  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  consume  the  large  production  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  market 
has  not  been  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  form  a  large  export  company,  which  should 
purchase  all  small  concerns  in  this  line,  and  thus  gain  a  greater  control 
over  the  prices.  The  demand  seems  to  have  recently  increased  some- 
what, but  without  any  material  increase  in  prices  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  total  export  of  wood  pulp  in  1896  was  about  183,419  tons,  as 
against  149,648  tons  in  1895. 

During  January,  1897,  the  prices  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  at  Swedish  port  of 
export,  were  considered  to  be:  Sulphite  pulp,  unbleached,  $40  to  $43; 
sulphate,  unbleached,  $36  to  $39 ;  mechanical,  moist,  $8  to  $9 ;  mechan- 
ical, dry,  $16  to  $17. 

LUMBEB. 

The  export  of  lumber  shows  a  small  increase  over  the  export  during 
the  previous  year. 

COTTON. 

The  import  of  cotton  in  1896  was  14,018,000  kilos  (30,904,080  pounds), 
as  against  13,^85,000  kilos  (29,949,490  pounds)  the  year  before. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  import  of  fertilizers  amounted  to  108,581,000  kilos  (106,871  tons), 
as  against  101,143,000  kilos  (99,550  tons)  in  1895. 

COAL. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  coal  shows  an  increased 
industrial  activity  in  all  branches  throughout  the  country. 

MACHINERY   AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  import  of  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  also  shows  a  considerable  increase. 
Last  year's  import  amounted  in  value  to  13,421,000  kroner  ($3,596,830), 
as  against  8,582,000  kroner  ($2,299,980)  in  1895,  and  only  6,771,000 
kroner  ($1,546,630)  in  1893,  the  first  year  after  the  increase  of  the  duty 
on  machinery.  The  export  of  this  article  has  also  increased,  amount-  * 
ing  in  1896  to  the  value  of  6,406,000  kroner  ($1,710,810),  as  against 
6,668,000  kroner  ($1,516,340)  in  1895,  and  3,512,000  kroner  ($941,216) 
in  1893. 

PAPER. 

The  export  of  this  article  increases  steadily,  showing  a  total  of 
28,368,000  kilos  (27,920  tons),  as  against  25,904,000  kilos  (25,490  tons) 
the  year  before,  and  only  18,520,000  kilos  (18,228  tons)  in  the  year  1893. 
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MATCHES. 


The  export  of  matches  shows  a  decided  decrease  owing  to  Japanese 
competition  in  the  eastern  markets.  The  export  of  this  article  was 
12,946,000  kilos  (12,742  tons),  against  16,200,000  kilos  (14,961  tons)  iii 
1895. 


TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


In  the  export  of  textile  manufactures,  of  cotton,  some  increase  is 
noticed,  1,076,000  kilos  (2,372,150  pounds)  being  this  year's  export,  as 
against  1,037,000  kilos  (2,286,170  pounds)  in  1895.  Of  the  same  article 
tbe  country  imported  1,938,000  kilos  (4,250,470  pounds)  in  1895. 

Of  woolens  427,000  kilos  (941,364  pounds)  were  exported,  as  against 
336,000  kilos  (740,740  pounds)  in  1895;  and  2,483,000  kilos  (5,474,020 
pounds)  were  imported,  as  against  2,715,000  kilos  (5,986,49»)  pounds) 
in  1895. 


Imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Gothenburg  for  the  year  1896, 

IMPORTS. 

[In  these  tables  articles  of  no  special  interest  to  Americans  have  been  left  oat.] 


Articles. 


Bran ponnds.. 

Butter  and  oleomargarine cwt.. 

Coal tons  a.. 

Co  tton do 

Dyestuff,  aniline pounds. . 

Fertilisers tons. . 

Flax ponnds . . 

Floor: 

Wheat do 

Rye do 

Glass: 

For  windows do 

Formirrors do 

Gl ne do 

Grain: 

Corn  (maize) bushels . . 

Rye do 

Wheat do.... 

Hides  and  skins : 

Raw pounds.. 

Solo  leather do 

Hops do 

Lard do 

Liqaors: 

Arraok quarts.. 

Brandy do 

Rum do 

Sweet  liquors do 

Whisky  do.... 

Machinery  and  implements dollars. . 

Metals : 

Copper  and  manufactures  of tons. . 

Iron  and  st«el,  and  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  specified. .  .do 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of do. . . . 

Tin do.... 

Zinc do 

'  Oilcakes do 

Oleine pounds.. 

Oils: 

Linseed  oil  and  rape  oil do 

Fat  oils  and  mineral  oils,  except  petroleum  and  naphtha do 

Petroleum  and  naphtha do 

Oranffes do 

Paramn do 

Pianos number.. 

Pork pounds.. 

Preserves .• do 

Rosin tons.. 


1895. 

1896. 

1, 316. 518 

8,195 

408.168 

7,111 

280, 19:i 

24,385 

1, 747, 696 

4,230,547 

11,023 

462,287 

7,282 

294.601 

24,723 

162,860 

7, 916. 150 
4, 817, 177 

7, 349, 881 
4,986.665 

486.125 
123, 314 
249,508 

313, 578 
130,993 
347,950 

30,720 
359,183 
405,093 

17,154 
332,608 
407. 247 

2,756,528 

2,  8:M,  048 

279, 413 

62,800 

2,473,698 

2,082,004 

340, 141 

14,034 

106,654 
265,  735 
5,353 
11,664 
143,492 
490,269 

112,948 

309,312 

4, 720 

9,152 

156,  308 

1.053.979 

765 

21,601 

582 

220 

699 

3,826 

647,661 

843 

25,799 

618 

211 

752 

6,667 

520,027 

74«,  166 

7,621,037 

17,929.028 

1, 002.  998 

1, 402,  053 

37 

2,217,005 

404,681 

1,452 

715. 926 

9,025,738 

20,615,021 

978,  540 

1, 437, 695 

55 

3,821.586 

436,762 

1,505 

a  12.5  beotoUten  per  tun.    1  hectoliter  =  2.838  bushels. 
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Imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Gothenburg  for  the  year  i^9^— Continued. 
IMPORTS-Contlnued. 


Articles. 


1896. 


Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass  seeds potmds. 

Canary  seed do... 

ilaxseed,  rape  seed,  etc do... 

Soda tons. 

Starch  and  dextrin pounds. 

Sirnp tons. 

Tallow poonds. 

Tobacco: 

Raw do... 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do. . . 

Turpen  tine,  spirits  and  oil  of do . . . 

Wines,  etc. : 

In  casks quarts. 

In  bottles do... 

Wool,  raw pounds. 


1,425,377 

09,550 

16, 103, 7G2 

4,083 

351, 874 

4,110 

416,021 

1,293,983 

38, 210 

•      216, 393 

586, 911 

90,438 

2,665,002 


849,995 

56,021 

19, 848, 766 

3,773 

157,011 

4,587 

2,  407, 670 

1,478,226 
43, 536 
220, 016 

al,  344, 500 

119, 537 

2, 081. 305 


EXPORTS. 


Butter cwt. 

Grain: 

Beans bushels. 

Oats do... 

Pease do... 

Rye do. 

wheat do. 

Live  stock : 

Sheep number. 

Horses do... 

Calves do... 

Cows do... 

Oxen do. . . 

Heifers do... 

Bulls flo... 

Hogs do... 

Matches .' tons. 

Metals: 

Copper  and  copper  ore do . . . 

Iron  and  steel do... 

Iron  ore do. . . 

Lead  and  lead  ore do . . . 

Manganese  ore do... 

Silver pounds. 

Tin :..do... 

Zinc  and  zinc  ore tons. 

Paper  and  pasteboard do. . . 

Pianos number. 

Pork pounds. 

Wood  pulp tons. 

Wood  wares : 

Beams,  etc cubic  feet. 

Staves do. . . 

Firewood do... 

Pit  props do... 

Deals,  planks,  and  boards do. . . 

Joinery  (doors,  etc.)  value dollars. 

Shingles,  value do... 

Railroad  ties,  etc cubic  feet. 


12,044 

5,086 

6,604 

10, 549, 807 

6.234,545 

616,808 

156,437 

657.234 


281,554 

39.848 

1, 213, 126 

307 

661 

1,077 

5 

18 

16 

132 

521 

43 

164 

480 

9,335 

70 

95, 826 

91 

435 

1,022 

1,803 

18,  093 

21,846 

22,419 

4 

3, 359, 500 

79,782 

15, 761 

5,369 

8,795 

10,892,663 

7, 166, 428 

838,740 

184,540 

1,097,035 


a  Pounds. 
NAVIGATION  AT  aOTHENBURG. 

During  last  year  2,674  vessels  entered  this  port  from  foreign  ports, 
against  2,505  in  the  year  1895;  and  2,645  vessels  cleared  for  foreign 
ports,  against  2,448  during  1895. 

EMIGRATION  FBOM  GOTHENBUBG. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  emigration  was  lighter  than 
during  the  previous  quarters,  and  a  good  deal  ligbter  than  during  Kaid 
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quarter  of  any  of  the  preceding  years  except  1894,  The  total  number 
of  emigrants  during  the  quarter  mentioned  was- 1,301  native  Swedes, 
and  652  foreigners. 

During  the  whole  year,  12.919  native  Swedes  and  6,947  foreigners 
emigrated  from  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  of  these  went  to  the  United 
States.    Of  the  Swedish  emigrants  10,487  embarked  at  Gothenburg. 

That  class  of  emigrants  here  termed  foreigners,  are  as  a  rule,  Fins, 
many  of  whom  speak  the  Swedish  language. 

Otto  H.  Botesen. 

Gothenburg,  April  26^  1897. 


HEIiSrN^GBORG. 

Imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  HeUingborg  during  year  ended  December  31, 1896. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Cement 

Goal  and  coke . 
Coffee. 


Fish,  Aalt  or  dried 

Hidee,  prepared  and  unprepared. 

Iron  and  steel,  bars  ana  plates 

Iron  goods 

Pig  iron. 


Kilos. 


Machines 

Oils: 

Petroleum 

other  kind 

Oil  cakes  (feed  stnff )  . 

Oranges 

Paper 

Pork 

PoUtoes 


Sail 

Seed 

Simp 

Soda 

Tallow 

Textile  fabrics. 

Sacks 

Wine  . 


Wheat. 
Rye. 


Barley 

Maize  (Indian  com) . 

Floor 

Bran 

Rice,  grain 


Tons. 


983.700 

968 

128,265.000 

128,059 

8:M),000 

823 

294,000 

289 

131,000 

129 

442,000 

436 

1,358,000 

1,336 

310,000 

305 

2,726,000 

2,682 

1,077,000 

1,060 

563,000 

554 

2,281,000 

2,241 

100,800 

lUO 

365,000 

350 

171,200 

170 

336,300 

331 

203,000 

200 

2, 476, 000 

2,436 

497,000 

489 

342.000 

336 

490,500 

482 

274.000 

260 

121,000 

110 

396,000 

390 

94.000 

92 

10, 490, 000 

10,322 

1,706,000 

1.678 

40,000 

39 

160,000 

186 

108,000 

106 

3,573,000 

3,516 

231,500 

229 

EXPORTS. 


Bark 

Butter  and  margarin 

Clay: 

Fireproof 

Pipes  thereof,  fireproof . 

Bricks 

Copper  ore  and  refase 

Fi8h,flresh 

Hides.. 


Iron  goods: 

Iron  and  steel. 

Old  iron 

Machinery 

Oats. 


Phosphates,  prepared 

Pork  and  flesn,  including  dressed  fowls. 
Rubber  shoes 


371,000 

365 

2.514,000 

2,474 

6, 523, 000 

6,419 

2, 505, 000 

2,465 

3.218.000 

13.205 

2,445,000 

12. 246 

2, 667.  000 

2,624 

57,000 

56 

2,250,000 

2,214 

91,000 

90 

289,000 

284 

1,789,000 

1,760 

2, 577, 0(K) 

2,535 

2.468,000 

2.426 

115.000 

113 
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Imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  HeUinghurg,  etc. — Continued. 
EXFOBTS— Continued. 


Avtioles. 


Stone,  cat,  for  streets  and  other  purposes 

Straw 

Tallow 

Timber,  all  kinds 

Wood 

Wook  pulp 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

a  Head, 


Kilo«. 


1, 201, 000 

1,181 

897,000 

883 

50,000 

49 

43,428,000 

43.356 

3,604,000 

3,547 

399,000 

392 

a  530 

a  530 

a4,123 

a4.123 

a  3, 016 

a  3, 016 

o7,497 

a7,497 

Tons 


Vessels  from  the  United  Stales  entering  Helsingborg  during  year  ended  December  SI,  1896. 


Vessel. 

Coming  from— 

Goods. 

Bate. 

Name  of  vessel  and  of 
master. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Home  port. 

Name.          Tons. 

May    19 
June  29 

Str.  Lemffo,  0.  Smith 

Str.  Statheim,  F.  Schwings 
BarkWilh-Birkedal,  Wm. 

Evans. 
Str.    North    Gwalia,    E. 

StauRebye. 

1,605.46 
1, 661. 66 

Newcastle.... 
Bergen 

Port  Tampa . . 
do 

Phosphate,  raw 

2,831 
2  956 

Oct.    10 
Nov.   16 

799.10 
1,753.50 

Frederlkstad  . 
NewcasUe.... 

New  York... 
Port  Tampa . . 

Petroleum 

Phosphate,  raw 

708 
2.907 

Navigation  at  the  port  of  Helsingborg  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1896. 


Flag. 


Swedish... 
Norwegian 
Danish.... 

English 

German 

Bussian  . . . 
Dutch 

Total 


Steamers. 


No. 

965 

67 

3,170 

50 

58 

6 

1 


4,317 


Tont. 

355.223 

26,782 

556,843 

35.867 

24,904 

3,800 

922 


1,004,341 


Entered. 

Sailing 
vessels. 


No. 

2,852 

28 

197 

I 

149 

13 

7 


3,247 


Ton*. 

76,404 
4.660 
8,405 
26.') 
6,134 
3,465 
2,409 


101,740 


Total. 


No. 
3.817 

95 
3,367 

51 
207 

19 


7,564 


Tons. 
431,627 
31,442 
665,248 
36,130 
31.038 
7,265 
8,331 


1,106,081 


Cleared. 


Steamers. 


No. 

964 

67 

3,170 

50 

58 

6 

1 


4,316 


Tons. 

364,191 

26,782 

566,843 

36,867 

24,904 

3.800 

922 


1.003,309 


Sailing 
vessels. 


No. 

2,861 

27 

197 

1 

148 

13 

7 


3,254 


Tons. 

79,605 
3,861 
8,461 
263 
5,640 
3,465 
2,409 


103,7047,570 


Total. 


No. 

3,825 

94 

3,367 

51 

206 

19 

8 


Tons. 

433, 790 

30.643 

565,304 

36,130 

30,544 

7.265 

8,331 


1, 107, 013 


Lass  Virgin,  Consular  Agent 


Helsingbobg,  Aj^ilj  1897. 


SWITZERLAND.^ 

In  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Swiss  cnstoms  statistics,  the  following 
comparative  tables  showing  Switzerland's  import  and  export  trade  for 
the  last  eleven  years — 1885-1896,  both  inclusive — have  been  published. 
After  a  carelul  revision,  an  import  reduction  of  $21,000,000  is  shown. 


>  See  pp.  462^501. 
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or  an  average  of  $3,520^000  per  aunam,  for  the  years  1885-1890,  from 
the  figures  of  the  corresponding  periods  previously  published: 


TOTAL  IMPORTS. 
[Without  coined  bullion.] 


Year. 

1 
Amount. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1885 

$136, 200, 000 
146,200,000 
155, 800, 000 
155,200,000 
177,000,000 
186. 600, 000 

1891 

$182,400,000 
172.400,000 
164,800,000 
164.  400  000 

1886 

1892 

1887            

1893 

1888 

1894 

1889 

1896 

183,000,000 
198,600,000 

1890 

1896 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. 
[Without  ooined  bullion.] 


Year. 

Amount.       ' 

1 

Year. 

Amount. 

1885 

$128,200,000  1 
130, 200, 000  ' 
130,800,000 
131,000,000 
137,200,000 
140,600,000 

1891 

$134,400,000 
131, 600, 000 
129,200,000 
124,200.000 
132, 600, 000 
137,600,000 

1884 

1892 

1887 

1888 

1893 

1894 

1889               

1895 

1896 

1890 

Gold  and  silver  buUion  1889-1896. 


IMPORTS. 


Year. 


1889. 
1890 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896 


Coined. 


Gold. 


$2, 160. 000 
2, 560,  (KX) 
760,000 
2,380,000 
2,280,000 
5, 740, 000 
4.020,000 
8, 740, 000 


Silver. 


$7,700,000 
7,080,000 
9, 220, 000 
6,300,000 
6,  700. 000 
5,260.000 
8, 840, 000 
9,860,000 


Bullion. 


Gold. 


$4,680,000 
3, 780, 000 
1,880,000 
2.  840, 000 
2.580,000 
3,880,000 
4,020,000 
5,900,000 


Silver. 


$1,500,000 
1,760,000 
1, 740. 000 
1,340,000 
1,320,000 
1. 240, 000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 


EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Coined. 

Bullion. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1889 

$420,  uOO 

COO,  000 

460,000 

760,000 

1,220,000 

3,560,000 

3,420,000 

4, 400, 000 

$2, 700.  000 
3. 700, 000 
6,940,000 
5, 320, 000 
6, 520, 000 
6,800,000 
4.780,000 
5, 720, 000 

$680,000 
680.000 
720,000 
780,000 
700,000 
660,000 
720,000 

1,000,000 

$240,000 

1890 

280,000 

1891 

300,000 

1892 

280,000 
280,000 
200,000 

1893 

1894 

1895 

220  000 

1896 

260,000 
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ApportianfMut  in  categories 

, 

DescriptioD. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1885.       i       1890. 

1895. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

lUw  materialA  withoat  coins. 

MjLnnfatf^t'.nrAfi . 

M9«800,000  $70,600,000 
46,000,000     57,600,000 
40,400,000     58,400,000 

$71,400,000 
56,200,000 
55,400,000 

$16,800,000 
95,400,000 
16, 000, 000 

$17,000,000 
107. 600. 000 
16. 000, 000 

$16,400,000 
100,600  000 

Articles  of  food 

15,600,000 

Total » 

136,200,000   186,600.000 

28,400,000     36,800,000 
24,400,000  j  27,600,000 

183,000,000 

35,400,000 
23,400.000 

128,200,000 

8,400,000 
64,600.000 

140, 600, 000 

8, 800, 000 
71,200,000 

132,600,000 

8,800,000 
66, 400, 000 

Of  which- 
Raw  materials  for  textile 
iDdustries 

Manufactures  of  textile 
industries 

Principal  articles  exported. 


Articles. 


Silk  and  half  silk: 

Piece  goods 

Bibuons  

Rawsilk 

Spun  silk 

Colored  silk 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Embroideries  of  all  kinds. . 

Worsted  yams,  raw 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Knit  goo<l8 

Elastic  weaviugs 

Straw  braids,  etc 

Watches 

Jewelry*. 

Machines 4, 

Tarcolors I    1, 

Leather  shoes I 

Swiss  cheese '    7, 

Condensed  milk 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  . . . 

Freeh  meat 

Hides,  skins,  raw 

Beef  cattle 


1891. 


1892. 


fl7. 
6. 
5, 
4, 
1, 
4, 
9. 
16, 
1, 


840.000 
320.000 
400,000 
200,000 
100,000 
440,000 
820,000 
040,000 
620,000 
640,000 
440,000 
480,000 
340,000 
080,000 
700.000 
000,000 
960,000 
620,000 
720,000 
080,000 
500,000 
880,000 
540,000 
580,000 


$18,200,000 
7,060,000 
6, 180, 000 
4,960,000 
1, 180. 000 
3,620,000 
9, 180, 000 
14,040,000 
1,460.000 

760,000 
1,360.000 

480.000 

1.440.000 

16, 940, 000 

560.000 
8, 920.  OOO 
2,280.000 

620,000 
7, 700,  000 
3.020,000 

520,000 

780,000 
1,480,000 
2, 700, 000 


1893. 


1894. 


i 


$17,800,000 
6,460.000 
5, 700, 000 
5,220,000 
1,100,000 
3,440,000 
8, 880, 000 
14, 320, 000 
1,440,000 

860,000 
1. 320.  OOU 

460,000 

1,800,000 

16,200,000 

480,000 
4,600.000 
2,  500, 000 

640,000 
7,240,000 
3,300,000 

560,000 

780,000 
1, 600, 000 
3, 180, 000 


$16, 320. 
6,400. 
5,400, 
4,020, 
1.300. 
8,820. 
7.680. 
13, 160, 
1,580. 

740, 
1,060. 

400. 

1,440. 

15, 740, 

540, 
4,960, 
2,620, 

560, 
7,540, 
3,780, 

620, 

820, 
1,360, 
2,720, 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  I 

000  ' 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


1895. 


$18. 
7, 
6. 
4, 
1, 
3, 
7, 
15. 
1, 

1, 

1, 
16, 

4, 
2, 

7, 
3, 


180,000 
560,000 
360,000 
480,000 
520,000 
020,000 
320,000 
460,000 
760,000 
640,000 
300,000 
460,000 
780, 000 
380.000 
560,000 
820,000 
920,000 
660,000 
540,000 
700, 000 
760,000 
660,000 
,700,000 
,440,000 


1896. 


$17,800,000 
7,220.000 
6. 820. 000 
4.340.000 
1,360.000 
3,600,000 
7.540.000 
16.  540, 000 
1,820.000 
1.180.000 
1,260,000 

480,000 
2,040,000 
18, 160.  000 

560,000 
5,720,000 
2, 780, 000 

820,000 
7,740,000 
3, 680, 000 

800,000 

660,000 
1, 740, 000 
2,440,000 


Principal  articles  imported. 


Wool 

Woolen  piece  goods 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Silk  ana  half  silk  pioce  goods 

Dress  goods 

Cereals 

Thereof  wheat 

Flour,  etc 

Malt 

Wine  in  barrels 

Sugar 

CoffSse 

Beefcattle 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Coal 

Petrol 

Machines,  etc 

Iron  and  ironware 

Leather  and  leather  goods . . . 
Wood  and  manufactures  of 

wood 

Chemicals 


220,000 
560.000 
760,000 
280,000 
880,000 
160,000 
760.000 
880,000 
380.000 
880,000 
680,000 
700. 000 
640,000 
700,000 
800,000 
340,000 
860,000 
860,000 
200,000 
760,000 
680,000 
140, 000 

040,000  I 
840,000  I 


$22,980,000 
2, 360,  000 
5, 840, 000 
2,220,000 
5,080,000 
3, 760, 000 
2,660,000 
4, 860, 000 
17, 240, 000 
14, 480, 000 
2,540,000 
1,620,000 
6,460,000 
3,900,000 
3,480,000 
3, 480, 000 
3, 520, 000 
6,360,000 
1, 120, 000 
4, 260, 000 
8,260,000 
3. 720.  000 

3,660,000 
3, 840, 000 


Zurich,  March  17 j  1897. 


$22,380,000 
2,300.000 
5, 440, 000 
2, 180,  000 
4, 440,  000 
3,680,000 
1, 380, 000 
8,920,000 
16, 280,  000 
13,040,000 
2,000,000 
1,860,000 
4,800,000 
3, 740,  000 
8,520,000 
2,480,000 
3,460,000 
5,460,000 
1,000.000 
4, 460, 000 
7,920.000 
3,580,000 

3,620,000  . 
3,700.000 


$17,400,000 
1,660,000 

I  5, 200,  000 
1,860,000 
4,600.000 
3,420,000 
1, 380, 000 
3, 980,  000 
13, 520, 000 
11. 020, 000 
1.660,000 
1,400,000 
4.400,000 
3,780,000 
»,  320, 000 
8,000,000 
4, 120, 000 
5,900,000 
1,080.000 
4, 100, 000 
8, 780,  000 
3,780,000 

4.080,000 
3, 440, 000 


I 


$22, 400, 000 
2. 300, 000 
6, 240,  000 
2,260,000 
5. 580, 000 
4, 120.  000 
1, 440,  000 
4, 320, 000 
15, 060,  000 
12,260,000 
1,900,000 
1,840,000 
6, 100, 000 
3,360,000 
3.380,000 
6, 140, 000 
4,800,000 
6,440,000 
1,320,000 
4,  720. 000 
8, 760,  000 
4,460,000 

4,840,000 
3,680,000 


$19,620,000 
2, 140, 000 
5, 840, 000 
2, 340, 000 
5,660,000 
4,600,000 
2, 060, 000 
4, 720, 000 
16,  990. 000 
13, 760, 000 
2,280,000 
2. 140. 000 
6,600.000 
3.980,000 
3,860,000 
4,860,000 
5,  040, 000 
6,900,000 
1,480.000 
5,400.000 
11,460,000 
4, 240. 000 

6, 080, 000 
3,820,000 


Eugene  Germain,  Consul, 
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ITAX.Y.* 

VENICE. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  opportunities  for  extending  American  trade  in  this  distriet  have 
decidedly  improved  during  the  past  few  years,  and  especially  during 
that  of  1896.  Venice  is  every  day  becoming  more  modernized,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  modernizing  process  there  is  a  continually  increasing 
consumption  of  the  articles  that  are  necessities  more  or  less  in  modern 
civilization.  Numerous  articles  of  household  and  domestic  convenience, 
made  after  United  States  designs  and  ideas,  sold  as  United  States 
products,  but  manufactured  in  Germany,  find  here  a  most  favorable 
market,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  designating  of  any  article  as 
^^ American"  goes  far  toward  making  it  an  advantageously  salable 
commodity.  It  seems  clearly  evident  that  if  the  imitations  of  United 
States  manufactured  goods,  or  those  made  after  American  models, 
which  the  large  mass  of  the  public  unquestionably  accept  as  genuhie, 
find  such  a  favorable  market  here — being  as  a  matter  of  course  inferior 
in  quality — the  real  products  of  our  industry  would  be  equally  or  much 
more  acceptable,  and  after  their  superiority  to  the  German  imitation 
had  been  practically  proved,  as  would  be  the  case,  the  continual  exten- 
sion of  our  trade  in  these  parts  would  follow. 

Heretofore,  in  this  entire  Kingdom,  as  is  well  known  to  all  those  who 
have  an  acquaintance  with  Italian  afiairs,  there  has  been  and  there 
exists  still  a  strong  and  obstinate  prejudice  against  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  modern  civilization,  and  this  prejudice  is  found  in  a  spe- 
cially marked  degree  in  this  region.  In  the  city  of  Venice  itself  a  most 
superficial  acquantaiice  will  show  how  necessarily  slow  must  be  the 
advance  in  such  a  direction.  The  violence  of  this  prejudice,  however, 
is  gradually  lessening  even  here,  and  the  advance  made  each  year  in 
the  way  of  modern  progress  is  palpably  evident  to  one  residing  in  the 
district. 

The  population  is  slowly  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  material  comfort,  but  the  general  acceptance  and  adop- 
tion of  these  benefits  must  be  necessarily  slow,  and  one  of  the  most 
potent  obstacles  to  its  advance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  houses,  of 
which  the  most  recently  built  were  constructed  not  less  than  three 
hundred  yeai:s  ago,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  modem  con- 
veniences, and  radical  and  costly  modifications  would  attend  the 
necessary  changes,  so  that  owners  are  not  as  a  rule  favorable  to  this  sort 
of  development.  Notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  encountered, 
progress  continues,  and  the  average  tenant  is  everyday  becoming  more 
exacting  in  his  demands  for  modern  conveniences,  so  that  the  owners 
are  obliged  in  self-defense  to  introduce  them. 

Unfortunately  in  the  extension  of  our  trade  in  these  parts  we  are 
confronted  by  rather  formidable  obstructions,  all  tending  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  European  rivals.  The  first  of  these  trade  obstructions  is 
the  long  distance  our  wares  must  travel  before  delivery  here  and  the 
consequently  large  freight  rates  to  be  paid.  Secondly,  the  high  Italian 
duties,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  nearly  double  the  original  cost  of 
the  article,  although  in  this  latter  case  we  are  on  the  same  footing  as 
our  competitors. 

*  See  pp.  216-336. 
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Not  one  of  the  least  important  obstacles  to  our  trade  extension  here 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  our  manufactured  articles  are  well  made  and 
worth  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered,  but  this  price,  although  cheap 
for  the  article — far  less  than  what  the  same  object  could  be  made  for 
here — is  vastly  in  excess  of  similar  articles  made,  say,  in  Germany,  which 
seem  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  consumer,  and  although  the 
proportionate  cost  is  much  higher  than  for  United  States  articles  they 
will  sell,  while  the  latter  will  be  absolutely  unsalable.  This  was  brought 
specially  to  my  notice  in  the  case  of  iron  safes,  a  catiUogue  having  been 
sent  me  of  a  superior  grade  of  safes,  burglar  and  fireproof.  This  cata- 
logue I  showed  to  numerous  business  men  here.  They  admired  the 
article  and  found  the  price,  considering  the  superior  construction,  very 
moderate.  But  the  cheapest  of  these  safes  was  quoted  at  something 
like  $150  f.  o.  b.  in  Xew  York.  They  naturally  replied.  Why  purchase 
one  of  these,  when  we  can  get  a  safe  here  that  answers  all  our  require- 
ments for  about  $40! 

I  use  this  illustration  as  a  proof,  in  a  way,  that  for  the  successful 
sale  of  any  merchandise  in  this  district  or  in  this  country  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  absolutely  necessary  condition,  viz,  cheapness.  Cheap 
and  showy  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value  seem  at  present  to  be  most 
in  demand,  and  this  fact  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  large  surplus 
of  unsalable  stock  that  many  of  our  merchants  have  on  hand,  either 
because  the  objects  have  become  obsolete,  gone  out  of  fashion,  or 
because  imi)roved  articles  have  taken  their  place,  would  find  a  profit- 
able outlet  here.  I  look,  however,  upon  this  love  for  the  cheap  and 
proportionately  Avorthless  article  as  simply  a  transition  state  in  the 
advance  of  Italian  modern  civilization,  and  its  duration  is,  to  my  mind, 
not  destined  to  be  of  any  unusual  extent;  hence  it  behooves  our  export- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  the  present  moment. 

There  are  in  Venice  and  in  the  district  a  large  number  of  shops 
called  bazaars,  where  specialties  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  These  obtain 
their  supplies  principally  from  Germany,  although  now  and  then  some 
stray  United  States  articles  (genuine)  are  to  be  found  in  them,  usually 
obtained,  they  tell  me,  in  England.  If  the  proprietors  were  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  vast  amount  of  goods  in  their  line  made  in  the 
United  States  and  could  make  advantageous  terms  with  the  exporters, 
they  would,  I  am  told,  import  directly,  but  they  are  absolutely  in 
ignorance  in  regard  to  our  manufactures  and  are  not  going  to  exert 
themselves  to  become  enlightened  on  that  subject  unaided. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  annual  average  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  about  8,600,000  lire  (about 
$1,500,000),  but  in  the  list  of  imports  manufactured  American  goods 
are  not  to  be  found.  Of  course  it  is  readily  understood  why  our 
manufacturers  have  shown  so  little  energy  in  their  attempts  to  extend 
our  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  as  our  domestic  wants  have  heretoi'ore 
been  sufiicieutly  large  to  entirely  consume  our  output  of  manufactured 
goods.  But  this  state  of  things  can  not  continue,  as  increasing  capital 
every  day  is  being  invested  in  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  extending  our  foreign  markets  must  soon  be  presented  to  our 
manufacturers  as  a  problem  whose  solution  can  not  always  be  treated 
with  that  indifference  which  it  has  hitherto  received,  and  I  have  in  my 
correspondence  from  prominent  mercantile  houses  and  manufacturers 
the  most  convincing  evidence  during  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  already 
receiving  the  consideration  of  many  of  our  important  firms. 

Among  the  articles  most  likely  to  find  a  favorable  market  in  this  dis- 
trict may  be  mentioned  hardware,  kitchen  and  household  utensils. 
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stationery,  wall  paper,  rubber  goods,  stoves  and  ranges,  plumbers'  sup- 
plies, electrical  apparatus,  agricultural  implements,  patent  medicines, 
sewing  macl;Lines,  watches  and  clocks,  bicycles,  canned  and  preserved 
articles  of  food,  etc. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  desiring  to  extend  their  trade  in  these 
parts  must  bear  in  mind  a  fact  that  seems  heretofore  to  have  been  uni- 
versally overlooked,  viz,  that  the  language  used  here  is  Italian  and  not 
English.  Quantities  of  beautifully  gotten  up  catalogues  and  advertis- 
ing matter  are  sent  to  this  consulate  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
advantageously  distributed;  all  are,  however,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, published  in  English,  and  are  therefore  absolutely  useless  and 
productive  of  no  possible  results. 

Conditions  in  regard  to  payment  constitutes  another  factor  of  impor- 
tance in  the  extension  of  trade  here  that  must  be  modified.  Many  of  our 
merchants,  apparently  strongly  desirous  of  introducing  their  goods  into 
this  market,  will  not  sell  except  on  an  order  accompanied  by  the  full 
value  of  the  merchandise;  in  other  words,  they  wish  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  insist  upon  the  foreign  buyer  paying  for  his  goods  two  or 
three  months  before  they  are  received.  Such  conditions  would  never  be 
accepted  by  our  own  importers,  generally  speaking,  in  their  purchases 
from  abroad,  and  there  is  far  less  chance  of  their  being  accepted  here, 
where  credits  as  a  rule  are  much  longer  than  with  us. 

The  importance  of  good  traveling  agents  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Ko  amount  of  advertising  matter  can  replace  them.  The  choice  of  such 
agents  is,  however,  a  matter  requiring  the  wisest  exercise  of  good 
judgment,  and  no  one  should  be  chosen  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  people. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 
Imports  into  Venice  from  the  rnited  States  during  the  years  1895  and  1896. 


Articles. 


1895. 


Chemical  prodacts $2,378.18 

Coffee 11,590.00 

Cotton 510,484.64 

Cotton  oil 

Hemp 2,«83.e3 

Indian  com 160,746.18 

MlneraloilB ,        12,340.90 

Paraffin '        62,807.27 

Petroleum '      525, 696. 00 

Phosphatea '        36,000.00 

Roain 37,090.90 

Steel 174.64 

Sulphate  of  copper 6, 040. 00 

Tallow 

Tobacco    142,570.91 

Timber  for  bailding 10,090.91 

Sondries 


Total 1,519,704.86 


1896. 


I 


Inoreaae. 


$11, 341. 81 

344, 170. 99 

2, 400. 00 


$2,400.00 


102, 496. 36 
13.821.82 
100,460.00 
598. 118. 18 
141, 400. 00 
13,090.90 


1,4»0.92 
37, 652. 73 
72,422.18 
106, 400. 00 


14,581.45 
217, 362. 18  I 

18,550.36 
2, 774. 54 
1, 188. 36 


8,541.45 
217,362.18 


1, 188. 36 


1,581,762.95 


447.447.82 


Decrease. 


$2,378.18 

249.09 

166, 323. 56 


2,683.63 
68,249.82 


24,000.00 
174.64 


124,014.6.5 
7. 316. 37 


385, 389. 78 


SHIPPING  AND   NAViaATION. 

In  1896, 3,787  sailing  and  2,  L14  steam  ships, with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  1,345,491  tons,  arrived  at  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Venice,  being 
a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1805,  of  1,018  sailing  vessels  and  156,556 
tons,  and  184  steamers  and  1 ,008,054  tons.  Of  those  entered,  1 ,946  were 
sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  110,520  tons,  and  1,062 
were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  108,867  tons.    The  sailing  vessels 
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cleared  numbered  1,841,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  111,271  tons,  and 
the  steamers  1,057,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,014,833  tons. 

Comparing  the  entries  with  the  year  1896,  there  is  a  decrease  of  480 
sailing  vessels  and  25,254  tons  and  a  decrease  of  90  steamers  and  a  ton- 
nage of  956,258  tons.  Goni paring  the  vessels  cleared  with  1895,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  538  sailing  vessels  and  21,302  tons,  and  94  steamers  and 
61,796  tons. 

As  I  am  unable  to  obtain  returns  showing  the  total  shipping  for  1896 
according  to  nationality,  I  append  those  for  1895. 

No  vessel  flying  the  United  States  flag,  excepting  pleasure  yachts, 
have  entered  this  port  during  the  past  year. 

Moeement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Venice  during  the  year  1895. 


NationaUty. 


Entorod. 


Britiah 

Italian 

A  natro-Hungarian 

Greek 

Swe<li8h  and  Nor- 
wegian  

Genu  an 

Turkish 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Montenegrin 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Sailing. 


Cleared. 
Steam. 


ToUl. 


No.     Tons,  I 

1         830 

1, 875  102, 182 

532   29.856, 

6     1,436 


Xo, 


No.     Toru 
264  367,  840 
417  386,  750  2, 292 


490 
'705 


3' 


275 


Total 2, 426 135, 774 

Total  for  1894.  2. 656 139, 036 


S87  220.659 
28   30,007 


1,152 


28,628 

26,  854 

2,344 

1,673 

870 


919, 


3,  578 1 
3,644  1, 


Tons.  No. 
368, 670  1 
488,9321,822 
250, 515  538 
31,443         5 

1 


29,118 

26,354 

3,049 

1,673 

870, 

275| 


200,899  2,379 
052,913  2,619 


Torn. 

830 

98, 449 

30,  709 

1,083 


490 
737 


275 


No. 
268 
417 
381 
26 

aJ 

23| 

2' 
1 

l! 


Tons.  I  No.  ' 
367, 840  265 
388, 242  2, 239 
221.2771  919 
26,680       31, 


29,295 
28,408 

2.344 
870 

1,673 


t 
32 


Tons. 
368. 670 
486, 601 
251,986 
27,763 

29,785 

28,408 

3,081 

870 

1,673 

275 


132, 573  1. 146  1, 066. 629  3,  525  1, 199, 202 
138,  502  1, 005     936, 078  3, 624  1, 074, 580 


TRADE   AT  THE   MARITIME   STATION. 

In  1895  the  traffic  of  the  maritime  station  of  Venice  (884,378  tons) 
exceeded  by  87  per  cent  the  average  for  the  ten  preceding  years. 

In  1896  it  reached  927,390  tons,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
railway  company  exported  for  its  own  use  6,503  tons  of  coal  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  importation  of  coal  generally 
was,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  diminished. 

Other  merchandise  imported,  which  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic,  rose  from  155,419  tons  in  1894  to  355,665  tons  in  1895,  and  to 
463,642  tons  in  1896. 

The  agreements  entered  into  with  the  steamship  companies  that  had 
produced  satisfactory  results  in  1895,  especially  those  made  with  the 
Navigaziorie  Generale  Italiana,  Puglia,  and  Austrian  Lloyd,  were 
maintained  and  others  initiated. 

Of  merchandise  in  transit  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Venice  in  1895 
40,742  tons,  exceeding  by  36  per  cent  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
1896  47,732  tons  arrived. 

Among  the  most  important  articles  of  merchandise  arriving  were  the 
following: 


Articles. 


1895. 


1896. 


Cereals 

Wine 

Charcoal 

Dried  fruits. 

Cotton 

Petroleum  . . 
Sealed  cars. . 


Ton*. 

Tons. 

18,485 

24,856 

2,081 

2,654 

4,934 

6,367 

3,833 

4,280 

3,067 

2,923 

3,905 

1,721 

370 

2,041 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


There  is  a  continual  increase  in  the  arrival  of  what  is  known  as 
va^oni  "groupage;"  that  is,  sealed  cars  (instituted  in  October,  1896), 
which  give  decided  satisfaction. 

The  only  category  that  shows  any  diminution  is  petroleum,  and  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  July,  189G,  the  importation  of 
Enssian  petroleum  from  Batum  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  line  of  communication,  Baku-Batum,  and  by  reason  of 
the  competition  of  the  petroleum  of  Gallicia  into  eastern  Switzerland, 
and  that  from  northern  ports  via  Mannheim. 

The  diminution  in  the  imports  of  petroleum  from  abroad  is,  however, 
comi)ensated  by  an  increased  shipment  to  the  interior. 

The  movement  of  trade  from  and  to  the  interior  was:  In  1894, 
299,500  tons;  1895,  853,901  tons;  189(),  403,Ii;5  tons. 

The  trade  in  silk  cocoons  from  the  Orient  to  Lombardy  is  especially 
worthy  of  note.  After  a  decided  increase  in  1895,  it  reached  in  1896  a 
total  of  10,581  bales.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  an  importation  is 
recorded,  being  the  first  since  the  opening  of  the  maritime  station,  of 
1,232  bales  of  Chinese  silk,  the  importation  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
confined  exclnsively  to  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  regarding  the  traflftc  of  these  Venitian 
docks,  compiled  from  the  official  report  recently  received,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  so-called  Stazione  Marittima  has  been  a  decided  success, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  local  commerce  of  this  district.  Projects  for 
further  developments  in  this  direction  have  been  submitted  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  if  progress  continues  in  the  future  as  past  expeirence 
warrants,  believing  that  it  will,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Venice 
as  a  commercial  port  will  surpass  her  rivals  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  peninsula. 

The  accompanying  table,  showing  the  number  of  ships,  with  their 
tonnage,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  date  it  was  open,  will  not  be 
without  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  Punto  Franco  or  bonded  warehouse  that  exists  in  connection 
with  the  maritime  station,  and  that  has  been  referred  to  in  previous 
reports,  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  local  commerce  of  the  district. 


Number  of  shijis,  with  thmr  tonnage,  entered  at  the  maritime  elation  from  the  date  it  was 
opened  up  to  December  31  ^  1805. 


Year. 

With 

cargoes. 

111  b.i 
liDg. 

Ton$. 

lUast. 
St 

No. 

earn. 
Tona. 

T 

No. 
75 
202 
305 
423 
456 
605 
492 
826 
803 
009 
920 
752 
821 
847 
854 
838 

of»l. 

SaUiDg. 

S 

No. 

26 

68 
174 
309 
378 
469 
446 
757 
614 
627 
679 
656 
605 
593 
679 
740 

team. 

Tons. 
30,858 
81,092 
83,  360 
147,  021 
196,  530 
268,  898 
320,  817 
486,400 
409,  500 
525, 190 
557,  100 
483,976 
442. 429 
505,  742 
672. 924 
742, 741 

Sa 
No. 

1880a 

No. 

49 
116 
100 

89 

Tons. 
9,670 
24,  :?57 
13,166 
11  fV.I.'i 

Tont. 
40,528 
111.040 
106,  m\ 
166,350 
216,695 
284,265 
334.502 

1881 

1882 

1883  

17 
29 
25 
13 

5,091 
4,759 
3,794 
2,200 

1 
2 

600 
350 

1884 

1885 

64     i?;  885 
36     IS  as? 

1 

80 

1886 

46 
61 

185 

13,685 
28,700 
50  ROO 

1887 

8 
4 

2,500 
2,000 

517,600 

1888 

462,300 
666,630 
683,360 

1889 

282     <il  440 

1890 

289 
98 
179 
214 
162 
07 

25,840. 

17,  050 

18,  950 
26,663 
23.570 
15  MR 

2 

420 

1891 

601.025 

1892 

37 
32 
9 

17 

36,448 
34, 675 
10, 117 
19, 531 

497,827 

1893 

1894 

1895 

8 
4 

511 
785 

567,501 
707,396 
778, 168 



Total 

1,985 

357.553 

7,829 

5. 958,  577 

108 

21,640 

101 

102,121 

10,023 

6,430,891 

a  May  1  to  December  31. 
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COMMEBCE  WITH  INDIA. 

The  railway  company  operating  the  Adriatic  system,  in  the  hope  of 
developing  an  increase  of  trade  between  Venice  and  India,  in  connection 
with  P.  and  O.  Steamship  Company's  line  running  from  this  port  to  the 
East,  arranged  to  send  a  delegate,  in  company  with  one  appointed  by 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  to  study  the  commercial  conditions  of 
India,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  that  would  tend  toward 
better  trade  relations  between  Venice  and  the  ports  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Gualtiero  Fries  was  selected  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company, 
and  Primo  Lanzoni,  professor  of  geography  and  commercial  statistics, 
was  appointed  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

These  gentlemen  spent  some  three  months  in  India  and  obtained  in 
that  short  si)a(!e  of  time  valuable  information,  embodied  in  their  report, 
together  with  numerous  useful  suggestions.  As  the  report  in  question 
is  highly  interesting  from  a  historical  as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy.  The  principal 
articles  at  present  exported  from  Venice  to  India  are  glass  beads, 
mosaics,  hardware,  cements,  soap,  butter,  table  wines,  furniture,  and 
cotton  goods.  If  the  opinions  of  those  interested  in  Veuitiau  trade  can 
be  credited  this  list  is  destined  to  be  largely  increased.  So  far  statis- 
tics do  not  look  encouraging. 


AGRICULTUEE  AND  EMIGRATION. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  report  regarding  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  this  district.  The  condition  of  tlie  agricultural  laborer  has  in 
no  way  improved,  and  day  laborers  have  to  work  very  hard,  for  a  rela- 
tively small  wage,  which  is  not  enough  for  their  requirements,  forcing 
them  to  put  up  with  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food.  Owing  to  this 
fact  the  increase  in  emigration  among  the  peasants  of  this  region  is 
enormous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  from  Italy  since  1879,  and 
the  Venitian  provinces  are  stated  to  have  furnished  nearly  half  of  the 
total  emigration.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes,  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, the  latter  consisting  of  emigrants  who  leave  Italy  tor  a  short 
time  with  the  intention  of  returning,  and  the  former  those  who  leave 
it  definitely. 


Year. 


1876. 
1877  . 
1878. 
1879. 

1880  . 

1881  . 
1882. 
1883  . 
1884. 
1885  . 
1886. 
1887  . 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Nnmber  of  emigrants. 


PermaDent 

Temporary 

emigration. 

omi  prat  ion. 
89, 015 

19,756r 

21, 087 

78,126 

18,563 

77.733 

40,824 

79,007 

37, 934 

81, 967 

41,607 

94,225 

65,748 

05,844 

68,748 

100,353 

58,409 

88,698 

77,029 

80.164 

85,355 

82,474 

127,747 

87,917 

195.993 

94,743 

113, 093 

105, 319 

104, 733 

112,511 

175,520 

118,  111 

107, 369 

116,  298 

124,312 

122, 439 

105. 455 

119,868 

169, 518 

123,668 

Total. 


108, 771 
99,213 
96,288 
119.831 
11U,90L 
135,832 
161, 502 
169, 101 
147, 107 
157, 193 
167,829 
215,664 
290,736 
218,412 
217, 244 
293,631 
223,667 
246,751 
225.323 
293, 181 
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Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  of  excellent  quality  and  largely 
exported  to  Austria,  Germany,  and  France, 

The  pear  and  apple  crop  was  very  poor  in  1896.  The  crop  of  chest- 
nuts was  damaged  in  several  districts  by  a  parasite  microscopic  fungus 
"Septoria  castanicola.''  The  rice  crop  was  not  so  good  as  expected, 
and  the  price  went  up  about  10  per  cent.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the 
Government  by  several  chambers  of  commerce  for  a  reduction  of  the 
heavy  import  duty,  but  any  concession  of  this  kind  was  refused  by 
the  Government  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  large  agri- 
culturists. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Port  Lido. — ^The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  opening  into  the 
lagoon  from  the  sea,  having  a  tortuous  and  dangerous  channel  whose 
maximum  depth  was  scarcely  more  than  4  meters  (13.14:  feet),  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  both  to  thecity  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment authorities.  The  sand  washed  in  threatened  to  fill  up  the  canals, 
so  called,  diminishing  the  force  of  the  tidal  current,  thereby  tending 
to  transfer  the  lagoon  into  a  pestiferous  marsh,  rendering  Venice  wholly 
uninhabitable. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  a  project  of  the  Eegio  Genio  Civile 
(royal  civil  engineers),  the  Government  authorized  the  construction 
of  two  breakwaters  at  the  port  of  the  Lido  in  order  to  insure  the  satis- 
faotoiy  sanitation  of  the  lagoon  and  obtain  a  direct  passage  to  and  from 
the  sea  for  vessels  having  an  average  draft  of  7  meters  (23  feet). 

These  breakwaters \iu tout  into  the  sea,  reaching  at  their  extremities 
a  depth  of  8  meters  (20.25  feet),  the  northeast  breakwater  being  3,450 
meters  (11,319  feet)  long  and  the  southeast  2,850  meters  (9,350  feet), 
forming  at  their  extreme  ]>oints  a  mouth  of  900  meters  (5,794  feet)  width 
and  about  12  meters  (38J  feet)  maximum  depth.  These  dikes  are  formed 
of  large  masses  of  Istrian  stone,  having  at  top  a  width  of  C.50  meters 
(21.33  feet),  spreading  out  toward  the  base  in  the  proportion  of  1.50 
meters  (4.92  feet)  iu  width  for  every  1  meter  (39.37  inches)  of  height. 
These  dikes  are  surmounted  by  a  wall  having  a  width  of  3  meters  (9.84 
feet)  and  a  height  of  1.50  meters  (4.92  feet),  and  are  marked  at  their 
extreme  points,  one  by  a  red  and  the  other  by  a  green  light. 

The  cost  of  this  work  has  been,  so  far,  more  than  6,000,000  lire,  and 
although  it  is  well  advanced  it  is  not  finished. 

The  results  obtained  meet  all  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  of 
the  scheme,  and  although  the  maximum  depth  of  8  meters  (20.25  feet) 
has  not  yet  been  obtained,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  soon  being 
an  established  fact,  as  7J  meters  (24.64  feet)  is  the  present  average 
depth. 

The  tidal  current  between  the  dikes  has  reached  a  velocity  sufficient 
to  wash  out  all  the  sand  that  obstructed  the  x)ort  and  produce  a  chan- 
nel of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  its  being  used  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
shipping  entering  this  port,  a  result  obtained  without  the  assistance  of 
any  artificial  dredging. 

There  are  few  other  works  that  have  been  executed  during  the  past 
year  that  are  of  interest  enough  to  call  for  a  detailed  description.  The 
canal  or  channel  of  San  Marco  has  been  widened  and  dredged  at  the  bend 
of  San  Servolo,  as  well  as  the  canal  of  the  Alberoni  and  of  the  Eocchetta 
near  the  port  of  Malamocco. 


^Aniap  Hhowing  the  works  executed  in  connection  with  Port  Lido  accompanied 
this  report,  and  is  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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The  most  important  work  executed  on  the  mainland  has  been  the 
improvement  of  the  marsh  land  of  the  YI  Presa  YII  Snperiore  of  Gam- 
barare« 

THE  BBENTA  BFVEB. 

In  the  year  1840  the  Brenta,  which  flowed  directly  into  the  sea  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Gonca  di  Brondolo,  together  with  the  Bacchiglione, 
was,  after  three  centuries,  reconducted  into  the  lagoon  of  Ghioggia  by 
means  of  a  cut  on  its  right  bank,  near  Santa  Margherita  di  Galcinare. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  lagoon,  caused  by  the  deposit  of 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Brenta,  the  interests  of  the  port  and  city  of 
Ghioggia  were  seriously  menaced,  as  was  also  a  large  zone  of  adjacent 
territory  on  the  mainland,  whose  natural  drainage  was  dependent,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  depth  of  the  lagoon.  As  soon  as  these  provinces 
were  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Government  appointed  a 
special  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Venitian  lagoon  and 
ports.  Tiiis  commission  was  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  Engineer  Lanciani,  who  in  his  valuable  report  of  April  18, 
1871,  proposed  diverting  the  course  of  the  Brenta  from  the  lagoon 
directly  into  the  sea.  This  project,  after  having  undergone  slight  modi- 
fications, was  put  into  execution  under  the  law  of  July  23, 1881.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1884,  and  after  various  and  apparently  unavoid- 
able delays  was  terminated  in  March,  1896.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result,  the  following  works  were  executed,  viz:  In  the  case 
ot  the  Bacchiglione  Jiiver  the  banks  were  reinforced  from  the  Palude 
Padovana  to  a  short  distance  below  Ga  Grassi.  For  a  distance  of  4 
kilometers  (2 J  miles)  from  this  point  the  river  was  conducted  by  means 
of  a  new  canal  4^  kilometers  (2.80  miles)  long  to  Ga  Pasqua  through  a 
part  of  the  land  situated  between  the  old  bed  of  the  Bacchiglione  and 
the  canal  Morto  that  served  as  a  drainage  receiver.  The  width  of  this 
canal  is  70  meters  (228  feet)  at  the  top  of  the  embankment  and  40  meters 
(131  feet)  at  the  b^d. 

The  Brenta  River  was  diverted  into  a  new  bed  from  Santa  Marghe- 
rita di  Galcinare  as  far  as  Ga  Pasqua,  this  change  having  been  effected 
by  making  use  for  a  short  distance  of  an  old  and  abandoned  canal  ^ 
then,  for  a  distance  of  6  kilometers  (3.11  miles) — that  is,  as  far  as  Tresse — 
the  new  river  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  flowing  through 
the  drainage  canal,  called  the  Nuovissimo.  From  the  Tresse  to  Ga 
Pasqua,  where  the  two  rtvers  meet,  the  new  bed  of  the  river  Brenta 
occupied  the  place  of  the  old  bed  of  the  River  Bacchiglione,  as  well  as 
that  part  of  the  land  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  lagoon.  The  average 
width  of  this  new  canal  is  110  meters  (362  feet)  between  the  embank- 
ments and  80  meters  (262  feet)  at  the  bed.  From  Ga  Pasqua  to  Brondolo 
(2  kilometers — 1.24  miles)  the  bed  for  the  two  rivers  was  obtained  by 
enlarging  the  existing  canal  for  the  Bacchiglione  and  constructing  the 
necessary  embankments. 

Last,  from  Brondolo  to  the  sea  the  bed  of  the  river  Bacchiglione, 
which  traced  a  large  curve,  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  was  cut 
across  the  land  for  a  length  of  3^  kilometers  (2.17  miles).  The  section 
of  this  part  varies  from  160  to  200  meters  (656  feet)  between  the 
embankments.  All  the  new  beds  were  constructed  with  solid  embank- 
ments, so  as  to  resist  the  highest  floods;  they  measure  from  2  to  6 
meters  (6J  to  16.40  feet)  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
lands.  For  the  drainage  canal,  called  Nuovissimo,  and  occupied  by  the 
River  Brenta,  a  new  be<l  was  oi)ened  from  Conche  to  the  Tresse,  in  the 
near  lagoon,  of  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26.25  feet). 
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With  the  new  river  bed,  crossed  by  the  drainage  canal  of  Gonsorzio 
via  Presa,  at  Conche,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  peculiar  siphon  tube 
to  pass  under  the  Brenta  Eiver  of  the  diameter  of  2.60  meters  (8.20 
feet),  and  in  order  to  secure  the  drainage  into  the  lagoon  of  the  vast 
territory  which  extends  from  the  Eaganean  Hills  as  far  as  the  Brenta, 
coveriug  a  superficial  area  of  500  square  kilometers  (193  square  miles), 
two  large  sii)hoD  tubes  were  constructed  in  the  locality  of  Tresse, 
which,  passing  under  the  rivers  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione,  carry  the 
drainage  into  the  lagoon.  In  order  to  take  the  waters  of  the  Oonsorzio 
forests  to  the  tubes  just  mentioned,  a  new  canal  was  constructed,  5 
kilometers  (3.11  miles)  long  and  20  meters  (164  feet)  wide. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  works  was  10,000,000  lire 
($1,820,000).  These  works  are  now  completed,  and  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained.* 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  Venice,  as  computed  for  the 
year  1896,  is  163,254,  being  an  increase  of  1,322  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1895. 

Marriages. — The  number  of  marriages  celebrated  by  the  municipal 
authority,  the  only  legal  mode  of  celebrating  marriages  in  Italy,  was 
891  in  1896  and  863  in  1805.  As  to  the  condition— "stato  civile,''  as  it 
is  called — of  the  persons  contracting  marriage  the  following  table  is  of 
interest: 

Marriage  contracted— 

Between  bachelors  and  npinBters 

Between  cellbants  and  widows 

Between  widowers  and  spinsters 

Between  widowers  and  w idows 


189G. 

1805. 

781 
28 
06 
16 

740 
24 

61 
18 

It  is  found  that,  as  regards  elementary  instruction,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  marriages  those  contracted  by  persons  wljo  could  read  and 
write  were  1,372  and  1,309  in  1896  and  1895,  respectively,  while  those 
contracted  by  illiterate  persons  were  410  and  417  (luring  the  same  years. 
In  regard  to  the  age  of  persons  marrying,  it  is  observed  that  the 
majority  of  marriages  were  contracted,  in  the  case  of  men,  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  32  years,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  26  years.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  contracting  parties 
we  have  the  following: 


Religion. 

1896. 

866 
14 

1 
1 
9 

1895. 

Between  CathoUcs 

833 

Between  Hebrews .     ..        .             

11 

Between  Greeks 

RHtwAHTi  1>rr4Ast-fintff r 

3 

Mixed 

16 

Mortality.-^The  tx)t  al  number  of  deaths  for  1896  was  4,083,  and  that 
for  1895  was  3,913.    Out  of  this  number,  however,  there  were,  in  1896, 

>  A  chart  on  which  is  traced  the  conrse  of  the  Brenta  River  from  Santa  Margherita 
di  Calcinare  to  the  Adriatic,  proposed  by  the  director  of  the  OenioChdle,  accompanied 
this  report,  and  is  ^ed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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313,  and  in  1895,  321  tbat  did  not  belong  to  the  iiopulation  eifcher  per- 
manent or  transitory,  but  merely  happened  to  be  in  the  commnne  at 
the  time  of  their  death.  Subtracting  these,  therefore,  from  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  we  have  3,770  deaths  in  1896  (average,  23.4  per 
1,000  inhabitants)  and  3, 592  deaths  in  1895  (average,  22.7  per  1,000 
inhabitants). 
Glassed  according  to  sex,  we  have  the  following : 


Sex. 

1896. 

1896. 

Males 

2,126 
1,967 

2,059 

Females -  - 

1,854 

The  results  of  investigation  as  to  the  age  of  deceased  persons  are 
shown  in  the  following  classification : 


Age. 


Up  to  1  year  . 
1  to  5  years... 
5  to  20  years  . 
20  to  40  years. 
40  to  60  years. 
00  to  80  years. 
Over  80  years 


1896. 


253 
451 
621 
095 
194 


1895. 


261 
430 
624 
1,069 
185 


The  first  two  and  the  last  two  groups  of  this  table — that  is,  infancy 
and  old  age — furnish  the  largest  contingent  to  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed.  However,  the  enormous  i)ro- 
portiou  of  1,569,  the  total  deaths  of  infants  up  to  5  years  of  age,  being 
38  per  cent  of  the  whole,  deserves  notice. 

Deaths  of  persons  over  80  years  of  age  were  as  follows : 


Ago. 


From  80  to  90  years 
From  90  to  95  years 
Over  95  years 


896. 

1895. 

180 
12 
2 

173 
11 

1 

The  following  classification  shows  the  prevailing  causes  of  death : 


Diseuse. 


Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs . . . . 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus  . . 

Diseases,  constitational 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
Infectious  diseases 


1896. 

1,212 
642 
484 
495 
463 
271 

1895. 

1,056 
625 

485 

542 

509 

163 

The  infectious  diseases  being  subdivided  as  follows: 


Disease. 


1896.        1896. 


Measles 

Typhoid  fever 

Diphtheria 

whooping  cough 

Syphifis 

Scarlet  fever 

Puerperal  fever 

St.  Anthony's  Are 

^  ^  '"'igitizscfby 


150 
46 
31 
17 
15 
1 
4 


87 
89 
26 
12 
1 
3 
17 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  smallpox,  after  appearing  in  1889  and 
1890,  causing  417  deaths  during  the  former  and  500  during  the  latter 
year,  has  during  the  past  three  years  not  made  its  appearance,  a  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city. 

The  rate  of  mortality  of  Venice  compared  with  other  cities  is  stated 
as  follows:  The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  Venice  was  23.4  per  1,000 
for  1896  and  22.7  for  1895,  the  average  for  the  two  years  being  23.1. 
This  average  was  less  than  six  other  Italian  cities,  viz,  Beggio  Emilia, 
27.6;  Brescia,  25.8;  Modena,  25.7;  Perugia,  25.3 ;  Naples,  24.9;  Verona, 
24.4.  The  death  rate  of  Venice  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bologna,  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Milan,  and  exceeds  that  of  Bavenna,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Plstoja, 
Leghorn,  Eome,  Turin,  Bari,  Alessandria,  the  average  mortality  of 
these  cities  varying  from  21  to  18  per  1,000. 

In  comparison  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  death  rate 
of  Venice  is  below  Alexandria,  Egypt  (44.1),  Bombay  (42.1),  St.  Peters- 
burg (31.4),  Trieste  (30),  Budapest  (25.8),  Dublin  (25.3),  and  Munich 
(23.6);  it  equals  that  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  exceeds  that  of 
Brussels,  New  York,  Prague,  Philadelphia,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Zurich,  and  Frankfort,  which  cities 
range  from  a  maximum  of  21.7  to  a  minimum  of  15.6  per  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Hospitals. — The  statistics  for  the  only  public  hospital  existing  in 
Venice,  the  Ospitale  Civile,  are — 


DeBoription.  1896.       1895. 


Patients  on  Jannarv  1 808  9U 

Patients  admitted  during  the  year 10,838  10,8t»7 

Patients  discharged 9,611  9,793 

Patients  who  died 1,113  1,130 

Patients  remaining  on  Deoember  31 


The  statistics  show  an  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  males. 
It  is  found  from  these  figures  that  an  average  of  86.5  per  cent  of  those 
entering  the  hospital  were  cured,  while  9.5  per  cent  died. 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Prisons. — The  following  figures  regarding  the  prisons  of  Venice  are 
not  without  interest: 


Description. 


Prisoners  on  Jannarv  1 

Prisoners  admitted  auring  the  year. . 

Prisoners  discharged 

Prisoners  who  died 

Prisoners  remaining  on  Decemher  31  . 


189G.    I    1895. 


932 

3,859 

3,954 

18 

819 


3,758 

3,741 

17 


The  larger  number  of  prisoners  are  in  the  two  penal  houses  on  the 
Guidecca,  which  have  a  total  of  593  prisoners — 477  males  and  116 
females. 

H.  Abebt  Johnson,  Consul. 

Venice,  May  8, 1897. 
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OENEBAL  IMPOSTS  ANB  EXPORTS  AT  VENICE. 

Principal  articles  imported  into  Venice  during  the  year  1896. 


Articles. 


Coal,  wood,  and  charcoal 

Wheat  and  other  grain 

Fertilizers , 

Spirits,  wine,  vinegar,  and  beer 

Petroleum 

Oils 

Fresh  and  dried  firaits,  Tege- 
tables 

Sulphur 

Metals,  rough  and  worked 

Salt 

Stones,  lime,  and  cement 

Timber,  rough  and  worked. . . . . 

Oilseed 

Tallow,  butter,  lard,  and  grease 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared 

Colonial  produce  and  drugs 

Medicines  and  medicinal  prep- 
arations  

Hides 

RoHin 

Gall  nuts  and  braks 


.  Amount. 


Poundt. 
1,214,974,980.70 
281, 991. 047. 38 
190,478,642.30  I 
100,583.322.24 
42,210,813.82 
83,752,420 

31,482,790.30 
80,449.935.20 
30, 230, 797. 96 
28, 708, 521. 66 
28. 382, 461. 22 
18, 822, 654. 34 
13, 705. 336. 82 
10,916,195.06 
9,347,944.92 
8,669,007.42 

4,800,296.04 
4,282,215.04 
3,909,417.18 
3.672,422.68 


Articles. 


Material  for  wearing 

Colors  and  dyewoods 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Raw   silk,    silk   cocoons,   and 

waste 

Paper,  books,  and  prints 

Yams  and  manufactures 

Soap 

Nitrate 

Glassware,  beads,  and  enamels 

Hemp 

Animals  for  slaughter 

Gums 

Earthenware,    hardware,    and 

lewelry 

Cheese 

Indigo 

Wax,  rough  and  worked 

Stearin  candles 

Glucose 

Sundries 


Amount. 


Poundi. 
3, 522, 509. 88 
3, 090. 628. 74 
2, 020, 956. 82 
1,672,850.56 


1.455, 

1.358, 
035, 
764, 
692, 
537, 
426, 
313, 
248, 


476.92 
254.06 
862.70 
990.20 
685.32 
481.48 
590.10 
935.04 
017.50 


124.118.98 
09, 427. 46 
96,120.56 
92,813.66 
17, 857. 26 
14,  550. 36 
38, 087, 330. 98 


Principal  articles  exported  from  Venice  during  the  year  1896, 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Glassware,  beads,  and  enamels. 

Wheat  and  other  grain^ 

Timber,  rough  ana  worked 

Coal,  wood,  and  charcoal 

Petmleu  m 

Stones,  lime,  and  cement \ 

Hemp ' 

Yams  and  manufactnnsH I 

Fertilizers \ 

Metals,  rough  and  worked 

Hides 

Pap^r,  books  and  prints 

Colors  and  dyewoods 

Fresh  and  dried  fruits,  Audvege-  i 

tobies ' 

Medicines  and  medicinal  prepa-  I 

rations 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared I 

Matches 

Cotton 

Tallow,  butt^^r,  lard,  and  grease 
Colonial  produce  and  drugs 


Powida. 

73,007,754.06 

67.421, 077. 20 

63. 820, 458. 88 

34,273,593.44 

28,161.780.86 

23,096.271.44 

18, 479, 839. 04 

15,141,633.72 

9,925,111.50 

8,018,571.12 

5, 396, 860. 80 

5. 022, 078. 80 

3,  258, 619. 26 

2,657,645.30 

2, 227,  307. 3H 

2, 028,  452. 46 
1,662,709.32 
1. 429,  242. 18 
1,425,612.52 
1,417,116.88  ' 
1,412.707.68  I 


Spirita,  wine,  vinegar,  and  beer. 
Earthenware,    hardware,    and 

jewelry 

Gallnutsand  barks 

Cheese 

Stearin  candles 

Oils 

Sulphur 

Wax,  rough  and  worked 

Soap 

Raw  silk,    silk   cocoons,    and 

waste 

Animals  for  slaughter 

Material  for  weaving 

Gums 

Oilseed 

Rosin , 

Glucose 

Indigo 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Sundries 


1, 310, 634. 70 
944. 230. 18 
862. 439. 52 
783,  294. 38 
621.476.74 
586. 864.  .'12 
548, 724. 94 
521, 608.  36 

324,737.58 

25:t,969.92 

227.073.80 

204,  366. 42 

166,667.76 

87, 753. 08 

68. 122. 14 

46, 737. 52 

26, 4'>5. 20 

24,911.98 

9,780,408.14 


I 


MOROCCO. 


TRADE  IN  18»5. 


For  a  country  with  some  220,000  square  miles  of  territory,  wliicli  is 
said  to  form  the  area  of  Morocco,  and  with  an  estimated  population  of 
8,000,000,  the  entire  trade  with  foreign  countries  may  be  considered 
very  small.  So  long,  too,  as  the  people  are  governed  as  they  are,  there 
is  not  much  probability  of  tiiere  being  any  notable  increase  in  either 
exi)ort8  or  imports. 
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The  trade  for  1896,  both  export  and  import,  for  the  Empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  figures  obtainable,  amounted  to  $10,733,310. 
Of  this  the  exports  were  $4,356,545  and  the  imports  $6,376,765,  show- 
ing an  excess  in  imports  of  $2,020,220.  In  1894  the  value  of  both  the 
exports  and  imports  is  put  down  at  $11,527,640,  This  shows  an  excess 
in  1894  of  $794,330. 

This  falling  off  in  1895  is  probably  due  to  the  cholera  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  which  not  only  restricted  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  practically  cut  off  the  exports  for  four  months.  In  fact, 
from  the  years  1892  down  to  the  end  of  1895,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  falling  off'  in  the  value  of  the  exports  each  year.  This  condition 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  swarms  of  locust,  the  unsettled  condition 
of  tbe  country  politically,  and  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  crops  through 
a  neglect  of  agricultural  interests.  These  causes  would  of  course  oper- 
ate in  increasing  the  volume  and  the  value  of  the  imports.  The  out- 
look for  the  present  year  is  said  to  be  better  than  it  a<5tually  was  for 
1895  and  1896,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March. 

The  farmers  have  taken  more  pains  in  increasing  their  acreage  of 
grain,  corn,  and  beans.  Besides,  a  project  was  begun  early  this  year  by 
the  foreign  merchants  of  the  coast  to  gather  the  locust  eggs,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  check  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  On  representation  by 
the  diplomatic  body,  to  aid  the  merchants  the  Sultan  issued  a  procla- 
mation offering  $3  a  quintal  for  all  the  locust  eggs  brought  in.  In  this 
way  a  vast  number  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  prospect 
for  a  good  year  is  now  very  encouraging,  except  in  the  southwest. 

EXPORTS. 

It  is  diflScult  to  give  the  value  of  the  exports  froAi  Morocco  to  the 
United  States,  as  there  is  no  direct  steam  communication  between  the 
two  countries.  The  invoices  at  the  office  in  Tangier  and  at  the  various 
agencies  show  an  exportation  amounting  to  only  $363,331. 

The  only  articles  invoiced  for  the  United  States  are  wool,  goatskins, 
coriander  seed,  curios,  and  sheepskins.  Goatskins  are  shipped  chiefly 
from  Mogador;  that  is,  those  intended  for  the  United  States.  Corian- 
der seed,  through  Casablanca,  fiinds  its  way  to  the  United  States,  but 
through  England  and  Germany  chiefly. 

Through  the  administrators  of  customs  the  export  duty  was  increased 
from  5  to  10  reales  per  quintal  in  September  last.  A  protest  against 
this  arbitrary  action  was  sent  by  the  foreign  representatives  to  the 
Sultan,  but  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration.  Should  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  5  reales  (equal  to  25  cents)  be  imposed,  exporters  say 
they  must  cease  to  export,  or  do  so  at  a  loss,  which  of  course  they  wiil 
not  do.  From  35  to  40  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  goes  to  Great  Britain. 
France  comes  next,  with,  say,  30  per  cent,  Spain  next,  with  about  25  per 
cent;  other  countries  taking  the  balance. 

The  chief  exports  from  Tangier  are  cattle,  goatskins,  dates,  fowls, 
eggs,  beeswax,  and  slippers.  From  the  other  ports  are  8hii)p^  bees- 
wax, beans,  bones,  canary  seed,  coriander  seed,  dates,  goatskins,  hides, 
horns,  sheepskins,  wool,  slipi)ers,  chick-peas,  carpets,  cork  wood,  mats, 
pottery,  almonds,  maize,  eggs,  rose  leaves,  olive  oil,  calfskins,  orris  root, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  The  value  of  the  goatskins  ship]>ed  is  greater 
than  any  other  single  item  in  the  list,  according  to  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  with  beans  a  good  second. 
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The  chief  imports  are  candles,  chemicals  and  drugs,  cotton  goods, 
bricks,  flour,  furniture,  glassware,  groceries  and  provisions,  hardware, 
oils,  paints,  silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  spices,  stationery,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  wines,  and  petroleum. 

How  much  of  all  these  aji^icles  comes  from  the  United  States  it  is 
impossible  to  know.  One  thing  is  certain,  none  of  the  articles  mentioned 
come  direct  from  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  obvious,  there  are 
no  direct  steamers.  Whatever  articles  of  manufacture  of  United  States 
origin  one  may  find  in  store  or  shop  came  by  way  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  and  cost  more  to  the  consumer  than  if  they  had  come 
direct.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  were  there  a  line  of 
steamers  touching  at  this  port  from  New  York  once  a  month  even  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  of  our  products  and  manufactures  could  be 
placed  in  Morocco  annually. 

Take  the  single  item  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  there  was  an  importa- 
tion in  1895  of  about  $3,500,000,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Great 
Britain ;  simply  because  there  are  no  steamers  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  we  do  not  get  probably  $25,000  worth  of  this  trade. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  in  order  to  have  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  secure  a  large  part  of  this  trade  in  cotton  goods,  and  that  is 
to  have  a  steamer,  once  a  month  even,  touching  at  the  ports  in  Morocco 
direct  from  New  York.  In  my  opinion,  without  these  direct  steamers 
any  eflbrt  that  may  be  attempted  to  extend  our  trade  in  any  line  of 
goods  will  not  meet  with  success.  New  York,  with  direct  steamers,  is 
as  near  Morocco  as  Hamburg  or  London.  Shipments  of  American 
goods  through  either  of  these  cities  means  simply  a  greater  cost  for  the 
importer  than  if  he  purchase  German  or  English  goods,  Germany  is 
increasing  her  trade  with  this  country  and  increasing  it  primarily 
because  there  is  a  line  of  steamers  direct  from  Germany,  and  second- 
arily because  the  German  manufacturers  make  a  study  of  what  the 
natives  want  and  how  they  want  it.  The  secret  of  the  steady  gain  of 
the  German  manufacturer  in  building  up  trade  with  this  country  is, 
steamers  under  the  German  flag,  running  direct  from  German  ports, 
and  the  studied  method  of  the  manufacturers  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  the  native  merchants. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  direct  steamers  and  a  study  of  the 
requirements  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  people  of  this  country 
the  larger  part  of  the  Manchester  cotton  goods  would  gradually  disap- 
pear, to  be  substituted  by  American  cotton  goods,  as  we  manufacture 
a  better  quality  and  should  be  able  to  sell  at  as  low  prices.  With  direct 
steamers  we  could  also  place  upon  this  market  candles,  chemicals  and 
drugs,  furniture,  hardware,  iron,  steel,  nails,  lumber,  provisions  and 
groceries,  canned  goods,  shoes,  etc.  Now  our  exportation  is  chiefly  a 
little  flour  and  i)etroleum,  and  even  this  must  be  brought  here  in  for- 
eign vessels  and  in  a  roundabout  way.  If  our  manufacturers  can  put 
iron  and  steel,  cotton  goods,  and  street  cars  right  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  these  same  products  can  be  put  upon  the 
English  market  by  the  English  manufacturers  themselves,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  with  steamers  of  our  own  under  our  flag,  our  manufactur- 
ers may  not  have  nine- tenths  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  every  coun- 
try south  of  us  on  the  American  Continent,  besides  discharging  a  large 
share  of  our  manufactured  product  on  every  wharf  and  landing  place 
in  Europe  and  northern  Africa  where  a  vessel  can  enter.    Let  this  be 
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done^  and  discontent,  dissatisfaction,  and  unrest  would  be  at  an  end  in 
our  manufacturing  centers  and  our  farming  districts.  Every  wheel  of 
industry  would  timi  and  new  ones  would  l^  made  to  operate  and  every 
idle  band  would  find  some  work  to  do. 

The  commercial  marine  of  every  European  country  having  a  marine 
worthy  of  mention  has  been  built  up  by  aid  and  encouragement,  and 
not  by  neglect  and  antagonism  of  their  Governments.  By  direct  or 
indirect  assistance  through  subsidies  or  navigation  bounties  the  flags 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  may  be  seen  entering 
the  ports  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  World,  their  vessels  bearing 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  their  people.  Competition  for  com-  . 
uiercial  supremacy  is  sharp,  pushing,  aggressive.  Trade  follows  the 
flag.  European  countries  have  this  lesson  well  learned,  following  the 
lead  of  England,  which  began  nearly  sixty  years  ago  to  grant  subsi- 
dies, and  has  followed  it  up  in  one  form  or  another  since.  For  some 
reason  we,  who  can  do  all  things  as  well  and  many  things  better  than 
any  other  country,  either  through  indifference  or  studied  antagonism 
to  our  shipping  interests,  have  stood  in  our  own  light  for  years  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  Now  when  we  are 
looking  for  the  markets  of  the  world  we  find  the  ports  so  filled  with 
the  vessels  of  other  nations  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  enter.  But 
it  is  not  too  late  if  our  lawmakers  will  set  to  work  at  once  to  level  the 
mountain  of  folly  that  has  been  piled  up  against  our  shipping  interests 
and  substitute  something,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  called, 
that  will  enable  our  people  who  can  do  so  to  construct  steamers  carry- 
ing our  products  and  our  manufactures  to  the  chief  ports  of  both  con- 
tinents. 

The  last  statistics  relative  to  shipping  show  that  21  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  entering  this  port  (Tangier)  in  1895  was  British,  18  per  cent 
French.  19  per  cent  German,  and  38  per  cent  Spanish,  and  not  a  single 
vessel  irom  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  1896,  for  which  invoices  were  obtained, 
was  a  little  above  $100,000.  The  articles  composing  these  exports 
(goatskins,  wool,  coriander  seed,  and  Moorish  curios)  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  either  through  England,  France,  or  Germany.  If  we 
can  not  have  our  own  steamers  it  would  be  well  for  any  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  extension  and  development  of  our  trade  to  seek  to  have  one 
of  the  foreign  lines  plying  to  the  United  States  touch  at  the  ports  of 
Morocco,  while  the  steamers  might  also  touch  at  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Why  should  not  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  make  an  effort  to 
have  one  of  the  Mediterranean  lines,  running  between  New  York  and 
Italy,  touch  at  Tangier*?  An  important  trade  would  be  very  soon  built 
up.  It  would  also  be  very  convenient  for  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  desiring  to  visit  this  interesting  and  curious  old  place. 

D.  N.  BUBKE, 

Consul' OeneraL 
Tangiek,  May  13y  1897. 
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tra<le,  168;  German  market  for  American  productn,  171;  standard  of 
value  and  currency;  conclusions;  172.     Competition  in  the  world's 
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1896):  Spirits,  wines,  and  oils,  242;  groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco: 
chemicals,  drugs,  rosins,  and  perfumery,  243;  colors  and  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials,  244 ;  hemp,  nax,  jute,*  etc. ;  cotton,  wool,  hair,  etc. ; 
silk,  245;  wood,  straw,  etc.,  246;  minerals,  metals,  etc.;  stone,  earth, 
pottery,  and  glass,  248;  cereals,  flour,  vegetables,  etc.,  249;  animals 
and  animal  products,  251. 
Public  debt  of  Italy,  detailed  statement,  253-258. 
1896:  Imports,  1895  and  1896,  articles  and  values,  259;  exports,  articles 

and  values,  260. 
1896:  Imports  and  exports,  by  articles  aud  values,  260. 
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Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consalates  and 
agencies  in  Italy  in  1896 :  Bari,  Bologna,  Oarini,  Carrara,  Castella- 
mare,  261;  Catania,  Civita  Vecchia,  Florence,  Genoa,  262;  Oirgenti, 
Leghorn,  Licata,  Messina,  264;  Milan,  265;  Naples,  266;  Palermo, 
Rodi,  Rome,  267;  Sorrento,  Trapaui,  Turin,  Venice,  268. 
Castellamare : 

General  trade ;  iron  bridges  for  Egypt,  269 ;  illuminants,  270 ;  agri- 
culture (cereals,  market  gardening,  walnuts,  lemons,  oranges, 
tobacco),  271;  waterworks;  public  health;  coral  fisheries;  sponge 
fisheries;  ro^al  navy-yard,  272;  trade  with  the  United  States,  272, 
and  how  to  increase  the  same,  273 ;  exports  to  the  United  States, 
271 ;  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  275;  navigation,  276. 
Catania : 

District  of  Catania :  Area  and  population,  276 :  Riposto,  276 :  Augusta 
and  Syracuse,  277 ;  Mazzarella,  Province  of  Caltanisetta,  278.  Port 
of  Catania:  Tradeimportanceof;  exportstothe  United  States;  com- 
merce with  all  countries,  279;  sulphur  and  brimstone  trade;  exports 
of  olive  oil,  280;  wine  crop,  exports,  and  prices,  %1;  almonds; 
filberts;  seeds;  licorice  root  and  paste,  282;  chanjB;es  in  currency; 
transportation  facilities,  283 ;  wa^es  and  cost  of  living,  284 ;  prices ; 
American  manufactures  which  might  be  imported,  285;  port  regu- 
lations, 286 ;  imports  and  exports  in  1894, 286, 287 ;  Catania's  trade 
with  Italian  ports,  288;  imports  and  exports  in  1895,  by  countries; 
navigation,  289 ;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States,  1892-1896, 
290. 
Florence: 

Financial  crisis;  imports,  by  articles  and  countries;  exports  to  the 
United  States,  291;  machinery  and  iron  works;  currency;  cost  of 
living ;  wages ;  agricultural  imports ;  American  manufactures  which 
can  find  sale  in  'I'uscany,  292 ;  taxes ;  banks ;  chamber  of  compensa- 
tion ;  commercial  rates  and  customs,  293. 
1896:  Tnsc.'in  agriculture,  294 ;  straw  goods  manufacture ;  industrial 
and  commercial  companies;  tobacco  manufactories;  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;tt()fficina  Galileo  (for  the  manufacture  of  scientific  instru- 
ments), 295;  porcelain  ware;  printing  houses;  post-office;  tele- 
phones; railways,  296;  population  and  death  rate;  art  and  flower 
exhibition,  297. 
Girgenti : 

Shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1896,  297,  298. 
Leghorn : 

Increased  imports  and  exports;  exchange;  prices,  298;  currency; 
wages;  new  taxes;  prices  of  exports:  transportation;  trade,  299. 
Tabular  statements:  Exports  from  Leghorn  and  Carrara  to  the 
United  States,  1895  and  1896,  first  eight  months,  300;  imports  for 
the  United  States ;  prices  of  commodities ;  changes  in  currency,  301 ; 
wages,  302;  additional  custom-house  tax,  303;  prices  of  exports  to 
the  United  SUtes,  304. 
Licata : 

Imports  and  exports  in  1895,  304 ;  navigation  in  1895,  305. 
Messina : 

1896:  How  to  increase  American  trade,  305;  industries;  prices,  306; 
wages;  transportation  facilities,  308;  changes  in  port  regulations ; 
imports  and  exports,  310,  311;  trade  usages,  foreign  inventions, 
and  tax  on  foreigners,  310. 
1895:  American  losses  in  fruits,  310;  exports  of  green  fruit;  imports 
from  the  United  States ;  essential  oils,  311;  oranges,  lemons,  and 
citrons  in  brine;  raw  and  concentrated  Juice;  argols  and  wine 
lees;  hazelnuts  and  almonds;  wine  crop,  312;  navigation;  new 
railways  and  health  resorts,  313;  prospects  for  American  trade: 
imports,  by  articles  and  countries,  314;  exports,  by  articles  ana 
countries,  315;  navigation,  316,  317. 
Milan : 

Exports ;  imports ;  transportation ;  commercial  licenses,  317 ;  credits 
and  foreign  inventions ;  wages,  318. 
Palermo : 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  318;  exports  to  and  imports  from  the 
United  States,  319;  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  the  United 
States;  shipping,  320;  exports  of  sumac  and  olive  oil;  public 
works,  321. 
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""     gio: 

Imports  and  exports,  321, 322 ;  essential  oils ;  imports  of  petroleum ; 
wages,  322;  Irausportation,  323. 
Rome : 

Consular  district  defined ;  the  city  of  Rome ;  imports  from  the  United 
States,  323;   exports  to  the  United  StateH;  American  residents; 
Ancoua,  Cagliari,  Civitavecchia,  324 ;  Roman  prices  and  wages,  325. 
Sorrento : 

Industries  and  products,  327. 
Trapani : 

Imports,  exports,  and  navigation  in  1895,  328. 
Turin : 

Imports  and  exports;  currency  and  exchange,  329;  prices;  wages; 
tariff;  foreign  prodactions  consumed,  330;  principal  exports;  trans- 
portation facilities;  commercial  licenses  and  credits;  opening  for 
foreign  inventions,  331 ;  industries  of  Piedmont :  Silk,  wool,  cotton, 
tanning,  (332),  mat-ches,  mining,  tobacco,  (333) ;  American  tobacco, 
333. 
1896:  Exports  to  the  United  States,  333;  imports  from  the  United 
States;  Turin  Exposition,  334;  American  trade  hindrances;  foreign 
industrial  investments,  335. 

Malta 336 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  in  1896. 

Netherlands 336-351 

Imports,  by  countries  and  articles,  336-340;  exports,  by  countries  and 
articles,  340-3*13;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  imperfectly 
recorded  by  Dutch  custom-houses;  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
Amsterdam,  344 ;  industries,  by  provinces,  346. 
Rotterdam  and  Schiedam : 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States,  345;  diamonds,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  rice  exports  to  the  United  States,  346 ;  currency ;  prices ; 
customs  duties  and  municipal  taxes,  347 ;  transportation  facilities ; 
port  regulations;  commercial  licenses  and  taxes ;  commercial  cred- 
its, 348;  wages,  349;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at 
Flushing,  Rotterdam,  and  Schiedam,  350, 351. 

Portugal 352-355 

Standard  of  value;  currency  circulation ;  per  capita  circulation,  352; 

changes  in  currency  system;  currency  and  wages;  prices,  353. 
Azores : 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  354. 
Lisbon : 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  in  1896,  355. 

Russia 355-389 

General  trade  statistics,  355;  exports  from  and  imports  into  Russia,  by 
articles  and  countries,  356 ;  expoi*ts  of  cereals  and  Hour;  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  articles,  357;  obstacles  in  the  way  of  increased  trade 
with  the  United  States,  358:  commercial  credits  and  licenses,  359; 
taxes  on  ceii)iiicates  and  tickets;  citizenship  and  civil  rights;  cur- 
rency, 360;  wages,  361-363;  house  rents  and  living  expenses,  363; 
agricultural  wages;  transportation  facilities,  364. 
1896:  Total  foreign  trade ;  exports  in  1894-1896;  exports  of  provisions, 
quantities  and  value,  1894-1896,  365;  exports  of  provisions,  first  nine 
months  of  1895  and  1896, 366;  exports  of  principal  breadstuffs  in  1896, 
367;  harvest,  18^4  and  1895,  378;  exports  declared  for  the  United 
States  in  1896 :  Abo,  Batonm,  Croustadt,  Helsingfors,  Liban,  Moscow, 
(387),  Reval,  St.  Petersburg,  (388). 
Finland : 

Trade  extensions  and  railways,  388 ;  harvest ;  exports  and  imports, 
by  articles,  1894  and  1895,  389. 
Odessa : 

1895:  Imports  and  exports,  367;  wool  trade;  shipping  returns,  368; 
tabulated  statements :  Imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  1891-1895. 
Export  trade :  Grain,  exports  by  countries  and  prices,  370, 371 ;  com, 
371;  rye;  barley,  372;  onts ;  oil  seed,  373 ;  elevator;  mill  products, 
374;  vegetable  oils;  oil  cakes,  375;  alcohol;  grain  and  pulse,  376; 
total  grain  produce  and  whither  exported,  378 ;  sugar ;  tobacco,  379 ; 
wood  and  timber ;  wool,  380 ;  horses ;  fowls ;  meat ;  cheese,  381 ;  but- 
ter; oleomargarine;  hides  and  skins;  bone  dust;  feathers;  cattle; 
fishery  produce,  382;  metal  wares;  raw  silk;  webs  and  ropes,  383. 
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Riga: 

1896 :  Trade  with  the  United  States ;  navigation,  383 ;  imports  and 

exports;  crops;  railways;  public  health,  384. 
1895 :  Entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels,  385. 

Spain 390-453 

1896:  Statistics  and  currency;  imports;  exports,  390;  shipping;  tables  of 
imports  and  exjiorte,  by  articles,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  391;  vessels 
entered  and  cleared,  392. 
1895-96:  Currency,  392.  Imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  first  seven 
months  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896:  By  customs  categories,  394;  by  arti- 
cles, 3H5  and  396.  Trade  w  i  th  the  several  countries :  Imports  from  £ng- 
laml,  France  (397),  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria, 
Spanish  colonies,  Russia^  Norway,  Sweden,  Ronmania,  Turkey,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Asia,  Africa,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  (398) ;  exports  to  tbe 
several  countries,  398, 399;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States,  1895, 
399;  leading  exports  to  the  United  Statcu^  from  the  several  consulates, 
400;  imports  from  the  United  States,  401.  Industries;  tariff,  401; 
municipal  duties;  wages,  402;  introduction  of  American  trade,  403; 
transportation fMcilities, steamships,  and  railways;  trade  outlook, 404; 
commercial  credits;  general  observations,  405. 
Mineral  exports  of  Spain  in  1894,  419. 
Exports  declare<l  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  consulates:  In 

1895,  451;  in  1896,  451^53. 
Almeria: 

1895:  Exports  of  grapes,  406;  mines  and  mining,  407-410;  esparto 
grass;  miscellaneous  exports,  410;  imports,  411,  shipping;  wages; 
commercial  credits,  412. 
1896 :  Exports,  by  countries  and  chief  products,  413 ;  iron  ore ;  imports 
(coal  and  oak  staves)  and  whence  imported;  vessels  entered, 414. 
Aguilas: 

Shipping,  imports  and  exports,  424 ;  calamine,  425. 
Carthagena : 

1891):  Decrease  of  foreign  trade;  prices  and  wages;  taxes;  foreign 
products  consumed;  x>roducts  of  the  district ;  importation  facili- 
ties; port  regulations,  415;  how  to  increase  American  trade,  416. 
1895:  Shipping,  416;  exports;  mining,  417;  exchange;  esparto;  fruit 
crop  and  exports  of  fruit,  420;  wine;  agriculture;  imports,  421; 
business  conditions ;  railways,  422 ;  steam  tramway ;  town  improve- 
ment; vital  statistics,  423;  diphtheria,  424. 
Corunna : 

Imports  and  exports,  426. 
Deuia: 

liaisin  crop  and  export ;  onion  crop  and  export ;  American  v.  Denia 
raisins,  427. 
Garrucha : 

Imports,  exports,  and  navigation,  1896,  428. 
Grao: 

Foreign  trade;  indiscriminate  use  of  fertilizers;  fruit  trade  (oranges 
and  raisins),  429;  saffron  trade;  trade  with  the  United  States;  rate 
ot  exchange,  430;  exports  and  imports,  by  articles,  431;  vessels 
entered  and  cleared;  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United 
States,  432. 
Malaga : 

Imports  (first  six  months  of  1896),  432;  exports,  433;  exi>ortB  to  the 
United  States ;  prices ;  wages,  434 ;  prices,  etc.,  fruits  and  groceries, 
430;  dry  goods,  437;  hardware,  438;  how  to  increase  American 
trade,  438 ;  transportation  facilities,  439 ;  commercial  credits ;  in- 
dustries, 440. 
1896:  Province  and  city  of  Malaga;  industries;  improvements,  441; 
trade  with  the  United  States ;  iSmonds ;  grapes,  442;  lemons;  olives 
and  olive  oil;  other  fruit;  raisins,  443;  wines;  exchange;  shipping: 
public  health;  price  lists;  emigration,  444;  tables  of  imports  anu 
exports,  445 ;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States ;  vessels  enti'red 
and  cleared,  440;  enlargement  of  the  port,  446;  steamship  lines, 
447. 
Marbella: 

Navigation  and  trade,  448,  449;  sugar  production,  -449;  fiour;  live 
stock;  public  works;  railways;  health  office,  450. 
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Mazarron : 

Trade,  navigation,  pnblio  lighting  conoeBsions,  railways,  ore  exports, 
etc.,  425. 
San  Pedro  del  Pinatar : 

Trade  and  navigation,  426. 

Sweden  and  Norway 453-462 

Sweden :  Trade  with  the  United  States,  453 ;  currency ;  prices  and  wages ; 
customs,  454 ;  consumption  of  foreign  products ;  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can goods;  transportation  facilities;  freights  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  455;  crippling  direct  communication  with  the  United  States. 
456.  Crops  of  Sweden,  1896:  Estimated  quantities,  456;  agricultural 
imports  and  exports,  457 ;  live  stock ;  butter ;  grain ;  flour,  458. 
Norway:  Imports,  459;  exports  of  woods,  woo<l  pulp,  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts, 460;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  the  several  con- 
sulates and  agencies  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  461, 462. 

Switzerland 462-501 

Imports,  1893-1895,463;  exports,  1893-1895,  464;  special  imports,  1895, 
by  articles  and  countries,  465 ;  exports,  by  articles  and  countries,  1895, 
466. 
1896:  Special  imports,  by  articles,  467;  special  exports,  by  articles,  468; 
German  trade  methods  in  Switzerland;  freight  rates  from  Antwerp; 
customs  duties,  470;  export  duties;  transportation  facilities,  471; 
status  of  foreigners ;  commercial  licenses;  currency ,  472 ;  circulating 
medium,  estimate  of,  473 ;  foreign  commerce,  1895,  482. 
Basle: 

Prices,  473;  wages;  municipal  taxes  and  octroi  duties;  introduction 
of  American  goo<ls;  freight  rates  with  the  United  States,  474; 
special  taxes  on  foreigners ;  cre<lit  and  trade  systems,  475. 
Berne : 

Prices;  taxes  and  octroi;  introduction  of  American  goods;  taxes  on 
foreigners;  credit  and  trade  methods,  475. 
Geneva : 

Prices;  wages;  taxes  and  octroi;  introduction  of  American  goods ; 
freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States,  476 ;  taxes  on  foreign- 
ers ;  credit  and  trade  methods,  477. 
Horgen : 

Prices;  introduction  of  American  goods;  freight  rates  to  and  from 
the   United  States,  .477;  taxes  on  foreigners;  credit  and  trade 
methods,  478. 
St.  Gall: 

Wages;  taxes    and   octroi;  introduction  of  American  goods,  478; 
freight  rates  from  and  to  the  United  States ;  taxes  on  foreigners ; 
credit  and  trade  methods,  479. 
Zurich : 

Prices;  wages,  479:  municipal  taxes  and  octroi:  introduction  of 
American  goods,  480;  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States; 
taxes  on  foreigners;  commercial  credit  and  trade  metbods,  481. 
Customs  report,  1895:  General  observation  on  trade,  483;  indus- 
tries, 483,  484;  animals,  food  substances,  etc.,  484;  trade  with  for- 
eign countries,  484, 485 ;  general  commerce,  485 ;  factory  operatives ; 
transportation,  491;  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  at  tbe 
general  consulates  and  agencies  in  Switzerland,  500. 
Trade  with  tbe   United  States,  1895:  Imports  and  exports,  486; 
imports  of  raw  materials,  487 ;  imports  of  foodstuffs,  488 ;  exports 
of  manufactures,  489;  imports  and  exports  of  machinery,  490. 
United  States  goods  in  Switzerland :  Basle,  494 ;  Berne,  498 ;  Geneva, 
495;  St.  Gall,  498;  Zurich,  492. 

Turkey 501-513 

Industries,  501 ;  duties ;  import  and  export  statistics ;  currency ;  general 
prices;  wages;  taxes  and  octroi,  502;  prices  of  foreign  products; 
introduction  of  American  goods ;  exports  to  the  United  States ;  trans- 
portation facilities — internal,  coastwise,  railways  (503),  ocean  steam- 
ers, 504;  a  new  port  in  Scio;  status  of  foreigners,  504;  commercial 
credits;  American  inventions;  causes  of  financial  depression,  505; 
exports  declared  for  the  United  States  from  Constantinople  and 
Salonica,  506. 
Commercial  situation :  Translation  of  a  report  of  M.  Regnault,  French 
consul,  on  the  commercial  situation  in  Turkey,  506-613 
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1895:  Value  of  total  foreign  trade,  513;  imports  (articles,  quantities, 
and  value);  514-517.  Exports :  British  produce  (articles,  qnantities,  ana 
value),  517-520;  foreign  goods  exported  (articles,  quantities,  and 
value),  520,  521.  Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  522 ;  trade  with 
the  United  States — Increase  and  decrease;  imports  from  the  United 
States  (articles,  quantities,  and  value),  523-^26;  exports  to  the  United 
States  (articles,  quantities,  and  value),  526-530;  increase  and  decreae 
in  exports  to  the  United  States,  530, 531.  Exports  declared  for  the 
United  States  at  the  several  consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  annual 
values:  1887-1896,  532,  533;  1896,  533;  1895,1896,534,535.  Shipping 
returns,  535-537;  tonnage  registered  and  built,  538;  agricultural 
returns,  539;  mines  and  mineral  production,  540-542;  railway  statis- 
tics, 542;  tramway  statistics,  543;  sea  fisheries,  543-545;  population; 
paupers;  criminals,  545;  army  returns,  546 ;  police  returns;  emigration 
and  immigration,  547^  revenue  and  expenditure,  548,  549;  post-office 
returns,  549, 550 ;  humi  d  ity,  551.  Exports  declared  for  the  United  States 
at  the  sev^eral  consulates  and  agencies,  in  1896 :  Athlono,  Birmingham, 
Bradford  (599),  Cardiflf,  Dublin  (600),  Galashiels,  Glasgow,  Hudders- 
field  (601),  Hull  (602),  Kidderminster,  Leeds,  Leith  (603),  Limerick, 
Llanelly,  London  (604),  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-'Fyne  (606),  New- 
port, Plymouth,  Redditch,  and  Wolverhampton,  607. 
Customs  tariff,  610, 611. 
Bradford : 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  551-553 ;  review  of  trade  of  1896, 553-558. 
Falmouth: 

Pilchard  fishery ;  mines  of  Cornwall,  558 ;  Falmouth  as  a  port  of 
call ;  imports  from  the  United  States ;  general  imports,  559 ;  exports 
to  the  United  States,  560. 
Hull: 

1896:  Shipping  and  docks,  560;  shipping  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  561 ;  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  industry ;  paint  indus- 
try ;  imports  from  the  United  States,  562 ;  timber  imports ;  meat  and 
wheat  supplies,  563;  miscellaneous  supplies  and  whence  received, 
564 ;  flax  imports ;  storks  in  warehouses ;  imports,  by  articles,  565; 
imports  of  wheat  and  linseed,  by  countries ;  exx>ort8  of  cotton-seod 
oil,  566 ;  linseed  oil  exports ;  Imports  of  foodstuffs ;  commercial  and 
trading  interests,  567 ;  trades  unions  and  strikes ;  diversion  of  trade 
by  the  Manchester  Canal,  568;  transportation  facilities;  trade 
development,  569;  exports  to  the  United  States;  imports,  first 
nine  months  of  1896, 570. 
1895 :  Paints,  oils,  seedjs,  571 ;  cotton  seed ;  tar  and  turpentine ;  wood : 
provisions ;  tonnage ;  imports,  572-574 ;  exports  of  linseed  oil  ana 
cotton-seed  oil ;  stocks  in  warehouse ;  imports  of  foodstufis,  575. 
Ireland : 

Banks,  and  note  circulation;  railway  statistics,  576:  shipping  returns, 
577. 
Jersey : 

Potato  industry ;  Jersey  for  tourists  and  health  seekers,  577 ;  taxa- 
tion; commerce,  578. 
Liverpool : 

Imports  and  exports,  1889-1895;  customs  revenue;  imports,  by  arti- 
cles, 1894  and  1895,  579;  exports,  by  articles,  British  ^oodl^,  581; 
foreign  goods,  582;  navigation,  by  countries,  584;  navigation,  by 
flag;  meteorological  conditions,  585. 
London : 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  in  1895  and  1896, 608, 609. 
Plymouth : 

1896:  Foreign  trade,  586;  fishing  industry;  shipping  returns,  587; 

agricultural  returns,  588. 
1895:  Improvement  of  the  port,  588;  Plymouth  v.  Southampton  as  a 
port  of  call ;  shipping  returns,  589 ;  agricultural  returns  for  Devon, 
590. 
Sheffield: 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  591, 592. 
Wales: 

Colliery  explosions  in  South  Wales;  date,  name  of  mine,  and  num- 
ber of  killed,  .593;  causes  of  explosions,  594  ;  elements  of  danger, 
595;  report  of  **ll:iinelefla  oxplonives  committee,"  597;  area  and 
coal  measures  of  South  W'nlrs,  minors'  safety  locks  for  lamps,  598. 
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Bahamas 613-617 

Increased  trade;  trade  with  the  United  States,  articles  and  value,  613: 
iiraits;  sisal  hemp;  sponge  trade;  health  resort,  614;  exports  and 
imports,  by  articles,  values,  and  countries,  615;  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  United  States,  616;  navigation,  617. 

Chile 618 

Imports,  articles,  quantities,  and  values,  1895  and  1896. 

Dutch  India 618 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  by  consulates,  618,  619. 

French  Guiana 619-627 

Commerce  in  1896;  balata  gum;  cocoa,  and  coffee,  619;  live  stock;  fresh 
meats;  imports,  French  and  foreign,  620;  exports;  shipping;  mail  serv- 
ice ;  industries,  621 ;  population ;  climate  and  salubrity ;  public  works, 
622;  private  industries;  imports  and  exports,  articles  and  value,  623; 
clearance  of  vessels  in  1896,  624;  entrance  of  vessels,  625,  626;  imports 
and  exports,  French  and  foreigp,  in  1896, 626;  products  of  the  colony; 
native  gold  exported ;  population,  627. 

French  Guinea 628-630 

Products ;  imports ;  customs  revenue ;  achorage  dues,  628 ;  ductuating  con- 
dition of  native  produce ;  population ;  mercantile  firms ;  wages ;  future 
American  interests,  629. 

Guatemala 630-634 

Imports,  by  articles  and  countries,  630-634;  exports,  by  articles  and 
countries,  634. 

Italy 654-665 

Venice : 

Trade  opportunities  of  the  United  States,  654-656 ;  imports  irom  the 
United  States;  shipping  and  navigation,  656;  trade  at  Maritime 
Station,  657;  commerce  with  India;  agriculture  and  emigration 
659.  Public  works:  Port  Lido,  660;  the  Brenta  River,  661.  Vital 
statistics:  Population,  marriages,  mortality  (662).  Public  insti- 
tutions :  Hospitals  and  penal  institutions,  664.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, articles  and  quantities,  in  1896,  665. 

Morocco 665-668 

Trade  in  1895,  665;  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
666;  how  to  increase  United  States  trade,  667, 668. 

Puerto  Rico 635-636 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  635,  636. 

Russia 636-639 

St.  Petersburg: 

Navigation ;  exports  by  quantities  and  countries,  637 ;  exports  to  the 
United  States ;  imports  of  fuel  and  iron,  639. 

Samoa 639-644 

Imports  and  exports,  and  duties  thereon,  640,  641 ;  navigation,  641 ;  taxes 
and  licenses;  revenue,  642;  duties,  taxes,  and  licenses,  Berlin  act  of 
1890,  643,  644 

Sweden 645-651 

Grain  and  flour  importn ;  butter  exports,  645 ;  meat,  live  stock,  and  pork 
exports  and  imports ;  sugar,  sirup,  and  petroleum  imports ;  wood  pulp, 
646;  lumber;  cotton;  fertilizers,  coal,  machinery,  implements,  and 
])aper,  647 ;  matches ;  textile  fabrics,  648 ;  emigration,  650. 
Gothenburg : 

Imports,  by  articles,  648;  exports,  by  articles;  navigation;  emigra- 
tion, 649. 
Helsingburg : 

Imports  and  exports,  articles  and  quantities,  650;  vessels  entered 
from  the  United  States;  navigation,  651. 

Switzerland 651-653 

Imports  and  exports,  18^5-1896, 652 ;  imports  and  exports,  by  categories ; 
principal  articles  exported  and  importe  1,  1891-1896,  653. 
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